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INTRODUCTION 
I. 

The  view  that  the  State  should  fix  a  minimum  standard 
of  school  training  and  attainment  and  require  it  to  be 
reached  by  every  child,  was  first  adopted  in  England  as 
a  principle  of  our  public  policy  in  the  year  1876.  The 
decision  to  adopt  this  principle  was  reached  after  a 
conflict  of  opinion  which  had  lasted  for  three  generations. 
It  was  reached  with  reluctance,  because  most  Englishmen 
would  rather  things  were  done  freely  than  under  com- 
pulsion by  Government.  Voluntary  effort  has  for  genera- 
tions played  a  great  and  stimulating  part  in  English 
education.  It  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  one  factor 
in  any  system  of  national  training  which  has  to  adjust 
itself  to  complex  and  ever-changing  national  needs  and 
to  clashing  convictions  which  have  their  roots  deep  in 
different  social  ideals.  But  in  spite  of  much  generosity 
and  perseverance  and  in  spite  of  its  success  in  some  parts 
of  the  field,  voluntary  effort  failed  to  relieve  the  whole  ^' 
of  the  educational  destitution  in  many  of  our  great  cities 
and  in  the  new  industrial  districts  which  had  become 
squalidly  populous  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system.  The  fair-minded  friends  of  the  voluntary 
principle  found  themselves  forced  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  public  interest  they  must  call  to  their 
aid  the  authority  of  the  State.  This  conclusion  opened 
the  way  for  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  supplement  voluntary 
effort  by  collective  action.  Six  years  later,  the  principle 
of  enforcing  a  national  minimum  of  school  training  and 
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of  individual  attainment  became  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  slender  minimum  then  fixed  by  statute  has 
since  b€H?n  raised  by  successive  enactments  in  1880,  1893 
and  1900.  And  since  1903  it  has  been  generously  inter- 
preted by  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  public  elementary 
day  schools,  a  document  which  has  the  force  of  law. 

But  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  once  more  the 
national  minimum  should  be  raised.  In  the  course  of 
every  year  more  than  half  a  million  children  in  England 
and  Wales  leave  the  public  elementary  schools  at  thirteen 
or  fourt<H»n  years  of  age.  Xot  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  of  these  children  receives,  in  point  of  general  or 
technical  education,  any  further  systematic  care.  Yet 
those  who  fail  to  receive  such  care,  are,  broadly  speaking, 
those  who  need  it  most.  And  the  years  which  imme- 
diately follow  the  day  school  course  are  the  critical  years 
of  adolescence  when  stimulating  instruction,  technical 
training  and  well-directed  guidance  in  matters  of  conduct 
and  personal  hygiene  are  often  most  needed  and,  if 
wisely  given,  most  helpful  towards  healthy  living  and 
aelf-contn)l.  Those  whose  work  lies  among  boys  and  girls 
of  this  age,  especially  in  cities,  lament  the  spoiling  of 
promise  and  the  waste  of  power  which  they  see  causc*d  by 
lack  of  tendance  and  of  invigorating  discipline.  Some 
economic  changes  have  increased  the  mischief.  It  has 
never  been  so  easy,  as  it  is  in  England  to-day,  for  a  boy 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  find  some  kind  of  virtuallv 
unskilled  work  involving  long  hours  of  deteriorating 
routine,  in  which  there  is  little  mental  or  moral  discipline 
but  for  which  are  offered  wag<»8  tluit  for  the  time  seem 
high  and  flatter  his  sense  of  being  independent  of  school 
dis<*ipline  and  of  home  restraint.  The  work  lasts  for  a 
few  vears  and  then  leaves  the  lad,  at  the  verv  time  when  he 
begins  to  want  a  man's  subsistence,  out  of  line  for  skilled 
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employment  and  only  too  likely  to  recruit  the  dismal 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  labour.  Certain  forms  of  industry, 
which  make  large  use  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  recently 
left  the  elementary  schools,  are  in  part  (except  where  the 
employers  make  special  efforts  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities) parasitic  in  character  and  get  more  than  they 
ought,  and  more  than  their  promoters  realise  that  they 
are  getting,  of  the  physical  and  moral  capital  of  the 
rising  generation.  Many  callings  connected  with  trans- 
port and  communication,  and  some  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, use  juvenile  unskilled  labour  to  a  degree  which,  if 
no  counteracting  measures  are  taken,  must  cause  grave  and 
lasting  injury  to  the  national  life.  And  in  this  matter, 
great  Government  Departments  are  to  blame.^ 

The  reality  of  these  dangers  is  unquestionable,  though 
no  one  can  at  present  speak  with  confidence  of  their  actual 
extent   or  of  their  remoter  consequences.     The  dangers 

1.  Almost  as  these  words  were  being  written,  an  announcement  was 
made  which  encourages  the  hope  that  the  Post  Office  will  in  future  have 
more  regard  for  the  further  education  of  the  boys  in  its  service.  The 
Times  of  October  19  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

"A  problem  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  educational  matters  seems  at  last  to  have  found  a  solution.  Many  of 
the  best  lads  attending  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  attracted  to  the  Post  Office  messenger  service,  because  the  pay  is 
good,  the  uniform  is  smart,  and  the  hours  are  regular.  But  under  pre- 
sent conditions  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  a  telegraph  boy's  obtaining 
a  higher  position  in  the  service,  since  the  postmen  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  time-expired  soldiers.  The  consequence  is  that  these  lads  must 
go  out  as  pages,  hall  boys,  and  errand  boys,  and  later  on  obtain  their 
living  as  best  they  can.  Recently,  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of 
the  Brighton  Municipal  Technical  College  Committee,  a  conference  took 
place  between  the  principal  of  the  college  and  the  officials  of  the  Post- 
Office  in  the  town,  when  the  position  of  the  telegraph  messengers  was 
discussed.  The  Postmaster  undertook  to  see  each  messenger  personally 
and  ascertain  from  him  if  he  would  be  willing,  facilities  being  given,  to 
apply  himself  to  some  definite  trade  or  suitable  study  during  his  two 
years  at  the  Post  Office,  and  also  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
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are  felt  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  France,  in 
Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  The  causes  from 
which  they  spring  are  partly  economic,  partly  psycho- 
logical. In  some  districts  of  England  the  population  is 
now  passing  through  an  acute  crisis  of  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  new  applications  of  machinery  and 
new  developments  of  transit  and  communication.  But 
the  psychological  causes  of  unrest  are  more  subtle  and 
not  less  powerful.  The  traditional  ways  of  looking  at 
things  have  been  disturbed  by  a  great  stir  of  thought 
which  has  affected  the  intellectual  atmosphere  among  all 
classes.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
or  at  least  not  publicly  questioned,  are  freely  criticised 
and  challenged,  liough  and  ready  kinds  of  parental  dis- 
cipline have  become  less  general,  and  in  some  cases  have 
disappeared  without  any  better  form  of  home  influence 
taking  their  place,  partly  because  the  parents  themselves 
hesitate  about  the  degree  and  basis  of  their  authority; 
partly   because   the  younger  generation   have  often    had 

The  result  of  these  interviews  has  been  encouraging,  a  large  percentage 
eagerly  enrolling  their  names  and  choosing  their  subjects,  such  as 
electrical  engineering,  general  engineering,  carpentry,  plumbing,  type- 
writing, shorthand,  Civil  Service,  etc.  The  principal  of  the  College  sub- 
mitted the  scheme  to  his  committee,  who,  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  scholarships  at  the  Technical  College,  decided  to  present  them  to 
suitable  Post  OflTice  messengers.  The  lads  will  be  kept  under  strict 
supervision,  and  their  hours  on  duty  at  the  Post  Office  so  arranged  that 
regularity  of  attendance  will  be  ensured.  The  Postmaster  will  receive 
monthly  reports  as  to  their  progress  and  conduct,  and  prizes  have  been 
offered  to  be  competed  for  at  the  end  of  the  session.  It  is  suggested 
that  municipalities  throughout  the  kingdom  should  utilize  their  various 
technical  schools  for  the  same  object,  with  the  support  of  the  various 
postmasters.  It  is  also  suggested  that  in  future  telegraph  messengers 
should  be  engaged  only  upon  the  condition  that  technical  education  shall 
be  compulsory  during  the  two  years  that  the  boys  are  required,  and  that 
facilities  will  be  made  for  their  attendance  at  the  classes.'*  The  Post- 
master at  Stockport  took  action  in  the  same  matter  Honie  time  ago,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  other  towns  similar  efTortH  have  been  made. 
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more  schooling  than  their  parents;  partly  because  each 
generation  in  turn  grows  up  with  its  own  attitude  of 
mind  which  in  this  case  inclines  towards  early  indepen- 
dence. But  all  these  changes  have  their  good  sides  as 
well  as  their  bad.  Behind  them  all  lies  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  intellectual  and  economic  movements  which 
are  carrying  us  forward  not  solely  to  new  dangers  but  also 
to  new  opportunities  of  good.  The  state  of  things,  which 
is  now  quickly  passing  away,  was  no  ideal  scene  of  virtue 
and  happiness.  Much  of  the  older  kind  of  discipline  was 
arbitrary,  stupid  and  merely  repressive.  Two  of  the  most 
characteristic  tendencies  of  the  movement  of  thought, 
before  which  many  old  restraints  are  now  losing  their 
power  of  control,  are  the  desire  for  reality  and  the  desire 
for  self-expression.  These  desires  may  lead  into  perilous 
places  but,  if  there  goes  with  them  the  restraining  power 
of  reverence  and  of  self-knowledge,  they  mean  veracity 
and  strenuous  life.  It  is  no  unreasoning  or  ill-judged 
confidence  which  relies  upon  the  power  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  old  order  to  hold  their  own  and  indeed  to 
extend  and  deepen  their  influence  under  conditions  which, 
after  all,  will  for  the  most  part  be  only  superficially  new. 
Thus,  in  considering  what  it  would  be  wise  or  possible 
for  public  authority  and  for  voluntary  workers  to  attempt 
in  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  young  people 
who  have  recently  left  the  elementary  school,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  not  only  with  a  technical  question 
of  educational  administration  but  with  one  (and  that  not 
the  simplest)  aspect  of  a  grave  problem  in  national  life, 
a  problem  which  is  felt  to  be  urgent  in  many  other 
countries  besides  our  own.  We  shall  not  expect,  there- 
fore, to  find  any  simple  or  easy  remedy  for  what  is  amiss. 
Whatever  is  done  must  necessarily  be  done  in  stages,  so 
that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  may  go  along  with  new 
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legislation  and  with  the  administrative  action  to  which 
such  legislation  would  lead.  In  considering  what  should 
be  done,  we  shall  not  be  content  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon 
the  purely  industrial  or  commercial  interests  which  are  at 
stake.  These  indeed  are  of  far-reaching  importance  and 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  practical  hand- 
ling of  the  subject,  not  only  because  the  e<*onomic  well- 
being  of  the  nation  is  seriously  concerned  in  the  problem, 
but  because  the  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  of 
the  people  have  a  close  connexion  with  their  moral  welfare 
and  outlook,  (*'  the  character  of  men,"  as  Iluskin  once 
said,  **  depending  more  Uj)on  their  occupations  than  on 
any  teaching  we  can  give  them  or  principles  with  which 
we  can  imbue  them."  *),  and  also  because  the  part  of  the 
educational  problem  with  which  we  are  here  especially 
concerned  lies  at  the  point  where  school-teaching  has  to 
be  skilfully  dovetailed  into  the  duties  of  the  workshop  or 
the  office.  It  is,  however,  the  human  side  of  the  question 
that  rightly  ap])eal8  to  us  with  the  greatest  fon'e.  We  are 
right,  when  we  discuss  it,  to  think  of  individual  boys  and 
girls  whom  we  know,  in  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  of  practical  difficulties  and  opportunities  of 
which  we  have  personal  ex|)erience.  And  this  leads  us  to 
think  of  the  real  conditions  of  employment  which  lie 
around  us;  of  the  home  circumstan<*es  of  the  children  as 
we  know  them  in  real  life;  of  the  point  of  view  of 
foremen;  of  the  different  ways  in  which  employers  regard 
their  res[>onsibilities;  and  of  the  actual  people  (teachers, 
attendance  officers,  clerks,  insj)ector8)  through  whom,  if 
it  further  exerts  its  authority,  the  State  will  be  bound 
to  act.  liy  seeing  things  thus  in  the  concrete;  by  trying  to 
visualise  the  actual  working  of  suggested  plans;  by  trying 

1.  Arrowf  of  the  Charts  edition  of  1880.     Vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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to  judge  how  far  their  requirements  could  be  evaded,  and 
what  their  unseen  and  collateral  results  might  be ;  by  real- 
ising the  inner  differences  which  distinguish  English  social 
life  from  American  or  German  or  French ;  we  may  hope  to 
escape  from  fallacious  generalities  and  to  see  in  fair 
proportion  the  part  which,  in  England,  legislation  can 
play  in  social  improvements  and  the  parts  which  must  be 
borne  by  public  opinion,  by  the  action  of  employers,  by 
the  skill  and  good  sense  of  the  teachers,  and  by  the 
personal  effort  of  individuals  who  bring  to  social  service 
a  shrewd  combination  of  sympathy  and  science. 

II. 

It  is  in  Germany  that  the  most  systematic  and  (so  far 
as  can  at  present  be  judged)  the  most  successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  the 
further  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  the 
course  at  the  elementary  day  school.  After  Germany, 
stands  Switzerland.  In  Denmark  more  has  been  done 
than  in  any  other  country  to  kindle  national  ideals  and 
intelligent  interest  in  co-operation  among  the  country 
population.  About  a  quarter  of  all  the  men  and  women 
between  20  and  50  years  of  age  now  engaged  in  Danish 
agriculture  have  passed  through  a  People's  High  School. 
But  the  latter  receive  no  pupils  under  16  years  of  age 
(the  great  majority  are  between  18  and  25)  and  only  six 
per  cent,  of  their  students  come  from  the  towns.  Thus, 
though  unrivalled  in  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  their 
work  within  its  own  sphere,  these  schools  have  not 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  (much  more  urgent,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country) 
of  getting  boys  and  girls  to  follow  some  regular  course  of 
further  training  during  the  years  which  come  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  elementary  day  school  course.     In 
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France  and  in  Great  Britain  no  effort  has  been  spared  by 
voluntary  workers  and  by  many  public  authorities  in  the 
organisation  of  classes,  lectures,  clubs  and  institutes  of 
all  kinds  for  young  people  and  for  adults.  But  in  both 
countries  success  has  been  greater  in  the  case  of  older 
students  than  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  who  ha\*e  just 
left  the  elementary  day  school.  It  is  at  the  very  |K>int  at 
which  continuation  school  work  is  reallv  continuative  of 
what  the  elementary  day  school  has  begun  that  (with  some 
brilliant  and,  fortunately,  increasing  exceptions)  our 
efforts,  like  those  of  the  Frt»nch,  have  as  yet  comparatively 
failed.  And  it  is  in  the  large  towns  that  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  such  failure  leads  to  the  most  serious 
results.  In  the  United  States  far  less  has  hitherto  be<*n 
done  in  the  way  of  evening  clas8(*s  than  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  France.  This  is  partly  com{>ensated  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  more  progressive  States,  the  mass  of  children 
remain  at  the  elementary  day  school  a  year  longer  than 
is  still  the  case  in  France  or  in  England  and  Wales.  But 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  the  waste  of  mental  and  moral  [>ower 
caused  by  lack  of  suitable  training  during  adolescence  is 
now  recognised  as  a  grave  evil  which  impairs  the  social 
welfare  of  the  community  and  threatens  its  industrial 
efficiency. 

In  all  these  countries,  therefore,  public  attention  is 
being  turned  to  the  problem  of  continuation  schools. 
And  everywhere  the  lines  along  which  thought  is  moving 
point  to  thn»e  conclusions.  First,  there  is  need  for 
further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  juvenile  labour. 
Secondly,  the  law  should  place  all  employers,  including 
Government  Departments,  manufacturers,  commercial 
firms,  retail  tradesmen,  and  employers  of  young  domestic 
servants,    under    statutory    obligation    to    enable    young 
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persons  of  less  than  17  years  of  age  who  are  in  their 
employment  to  attend  courses  of  technical  and  general 
instruction  for  four  hours  a  week  at  times  of  day  when  the 
pupils  are  not  too  tired  to  profit  by  the  teaching.  And, 
thirdly,  increased  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  State  to 
encourage  local  authorities  and  associations  in  organising, 
according  to  the  needs  of  different  localities  and  of  differ- 
ent callings,  courses  of  instruction  which  will  be  practi- 
cally useful  to  young  people  of  from  14  to  17  years  of 
age  and  so  planned  as  to  train  them  for  healthy  living  and 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

These  proposals  raise  many  thorny  questions.  They 
mean  a  great  extension  of  the  educational  responsibilities 
of  the  State.  They  would  impose  upon  employers  respon- 
sibilities which  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  are  not  yet  recognised  by  law.  They  would  prolong 
the  term  of  years  during  which  every  parent  is  answerable 
for  his  child's  receiving  education.  In  the  collective 
interest  they  would  curtail  some  socially  undesirable  forms 
of  private  profit.  In  defiance  of  some  recent  applications 
of  biological  theory  to  social  problems,  they  assume  that 
skilfully  organised  education  and  discipline,  so  far  from 
being  "  fleeting  palliatives,''  can  enhance  the  permanent 
well-being  of  a  community  by  establishing  forms  of 
social  environment  which  favour  the  development  of  moral 
qualities  conducive  to  organised  efficiency  and  to  vigour 
of  individual  life.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
in  none  of  these  respects  do  the  proposals  to  which  I  have 
referred,  involve  any  new  principle.  They  simply  propose 
a  further  application  of  principles  already  recognised  in 
our  social  policy  as  regards  employment,  parental  duty, 
and  national  education.  The  argument,  therefore,  turns 
on  questions  of  degree.  It  lies  indeed  with  those  who 
advocate  these  new  developments  to  show  that  they  are 
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socially  expedient,  administrativ^ely  feasible  and  likely 
to  be,  in  the  wider  sense,  ultimately  profitable  to  the  com- 
munity, in  fact  so  profitable  as  to  make  the  expenditure 
which  they  would  entail  a  remunerative  investment. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  those  who  favour  the  raisinf^ 
of  the  national  minimum  standard  of  fz^neral  education 
and  of  technical  training  to  establish  any  new  principle 
of  public  policy  as  a  basis  for  their  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  chapters  is  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  some  materials  for  a  judgment  upon  the 
questions  thus  raised. 

III. 

A  f<»w  words  should  be  added  to  explain  the  scope  of 
this  book  and  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  its 
publication. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  made  by  members 
(teachers  and  senior  students)  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Universitv  of  Manchester.  Assistance  has 
been  given  by  many  former  students  of  the  department 
who  arc  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  parts  of 
England.  To  an  older  member  of  the  Owens  College 
(Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  a  distinguished  student  of  Scan- 
dinavian education)  we  owe  the  chapter  on  the  People's 
High  Schools  in  Denmark.  A  number  of  other  writers, 
not  personally  connected  with  the  University  but  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  have  contributed 
chapters  based  upon  the  results  of  their  personal  investi- 
gations— Mr.  H.  Bompas  Smith  (Headmaster  of  King 
Edward  the  Vllth's  School,  Lytham),  Mr.  G.  L.  Bruc^, 
who  has  borne  an  influential  part  in  London  edu(*ation, 
Mr.  A.  Mansbridge  (Secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  and  a  member  of  the  Consultative 
Committee   of   the   Board   of   Education),   Mrs.   O'Brien 
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Harris  (an  experienced  teacher  in  London),  Mr.  C.  T. 
Millis  (Principal  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute), 
Miss  H.  W.  Jevons,  Miss  E.  Jebb,  Monsieur  Georges 
Cahen,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland  (of  the  Edinburgh  Academy) 
and  Mr.  William  Scott  (Headmaster  of  Holy  Trinity 
School,  Liverpool).  We  are  also  indebted  to  many 
correspondents  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  their 
courtesy  in  giving  information  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiry. Special  acknowledgement  is  due  to  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  to  members  and  officers  of  various 
Local  Education  Authorities;  to  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely, 
C.M.G,.  whose  liberality  has  enabled  many  English 
teachers  to  gain  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  from  visits 
to  schools  in  America;  and  to  those  employers  of  labour 
who  have  communicated  to  us  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  them  for  the  further  education  of 
their  workpeople.  We  ask  their  indulgence  if  any  errors 
have  slipped  into  our  accounts  of  their  work.  The  index, 
besides  the  chapter  which  bears  his  name,  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Sandiford,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  our  department. 
As  editor,  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  M.  S.  Beard  (now  Head- 
mistress of  Ladybarn  House  School,  Withington,  Man- 
chester) for  help,  both  in  the  collection  of  information 
and  in  the  summarised  presentment  of  it,  without  which 
the  book  could  not  have  been  undertaken  or  finished. 

It  will  be  understood  that  each  writer  is  responsible  lor 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  chapter  which  bears  his  or 
her  name.  Those  chapters  to  which  no  name  is  attached 
are  the  work  of  the  editor. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows.  The  first  chapter 
gives  an  historical  account  of  the  growth  of  the  chief 
agencies  which  furnish  means  for  ''  further  education  '' 
in  England  and  Wales.     The  record  of  this  work  shows 
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the    vigour   and    value    of    voluntary   <»ffort    in    English 
education;  its  quick  response  to  new  currents  of  feeling, 
religious  and  political ;  its  power  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
the  training  which  it  gives  in  self-government;  and  the 
relief  which  it  affords  to  moral  tension  in  the  national 
life.     On  the  other  hand,  the  record  shows  the  weakness 
and  the  limitations  of  voluntarv  effort;  its  failure  to  deal 
with  residual  parts  of  the  pn)blem;  its  inability  to  enforce 
compulsion  when  the  discipline  of  compulsion  would  be 
fiialutary;  and  its  waste  of  energ}'  in  maintaining  com- 
peting forms  of  organisation.     In  the  title  of  Chapter  I. 
the  term  '*  further  education/'  ofiBcially  used  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
is  adopted   as  conveniently  describing  a  wide  range  of 
educational  agencies,  among  which  are  the  evening  classes 
under  Government  inspection  and  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment aid.     Chapter  II.  descriWs  the  present  position  of 
State-aided    evening    schools    in     England    and    Wales. 
Chapter  III.  reviews  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  in 
London;  Chapters  IV.  and  V.  that  of  the  evening  schools 
in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Halifax,  St.  Helens,  Bootle,  Widnes 
and    Rochdale,    these    towns    having    l)een    selected    on 
a(*count  of  the  H[)ecial  interest  of  what  is  being  done  there. 
Chapter  VI.  describes  the  work  of  the  continuation  si*hools 
in  certain   ruml  districts  of   England, — Cambridgeshire, 
Gloucestershire,     Northumberland,     Cumberland,     Buck- 
inghamshire and  the  East  Kiding  of  Yorkshire.     Chapter 
VII.    summarises    the    results    of    an    extensive    inquiry 
among  teachers  and  others  as  to  the  work  of  continuation 
schools    in    a    considerable    number   of    towns    and    some 
country  districts.     Chapter  VIII.  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  a  large  number  of  English  em- 
ployers  for   the   further  education    of   their   workpeople. 
The  information    g-athered   in  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
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shows  that  employers  are  giving  increased  attention  to 
this  subject  and  that  technical  instruction  in  England  is 
rapidly  coming  into  closer  association  with  the  workshop. 
The  particulars  published  in  December,  1905,  by  the 
Association  of  Technical  Institutions  in  their  "  Reports 
of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Co-operation  of  Employers  and 
Technical  Institutions "  (St.  Bride's  Press,  Fleet  St., 
London,  E.G.)  give  further  proof  of  the  same  tendency. 
The  main  results  of  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  are  sum- 
marised on  pp.  306 — 8.^  The  drift  of  educational  thought 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  seems  tending  towards  some 
system  which  would  combine  part-time  instruction  in  the 
technical  school  with  wage-earning  in  the  field,  factory 
or  workshop.  In  England  a  legalised  combination  of 
elementary  education  and  of  wage-earning  work  has  long 
been  in  existence,  but  it  is  allowed  to  begin  at  so  early 
an  age  as  to  render  the  educational  benefit  of  the  system 
more  than  doubtful,  while  the  social  and  economic  results 
of  it  (so  far  at  least  as  the  textile  trades  are  concerned) 
seem  to  be  in  the  main  injurious.  An  account  of  the 
working  of  this  half-time  system  in  the  textile  trades  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  given  in  Chapter  IX. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  provide 
further  instruction  for  those  who  have  already  left  the 
elementary  day  schools  and  have  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tical work  of  life  whether  as  apprentices  or  as  independent 
wage  earners  or  in  the  duties  of  the  home,  it  is  necessary 

1.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  courses  of  technical  study  arranged  in 
evening  classes  and  a  discussion  of  present  tendencies  in  evening  technical 
instruction  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  found  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Creasey's 
"Technical  Instruction  in  Evening  Schools"  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein, 
1905),  the  publication  of  which  has  materially  furthered  the  movement 
for  establishing  closer  relations  between  technical  instruction  and  the 
practical  work  of  industry.  In  our  book  we  have  avoided  going  over 
the  ground  so  well  covered  in  Mr.  Creasey's  volume. 
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for  the  student  of  the  subject  to  take  into  account  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  Chapter 
X.  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  these 
laws  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
For  this  chapter  we  are  indebted  to  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  industrial  and  economic  changes,  entailed  by  any 
great  development  of  ccmtinuation  schools,  would  aflfect  the 
home  life  and  early  wage-earning  power  of  great  numbers 
of  working-class  families.  Chapter  XI.  therefore  des- 
cribes the  attitude  of  working  men  towards  evening 
8<*hools.  An  eff(»ctive  reform  of  the  continuation  schools, 
however,  will  de[>end  upon  improvements  being  made  in 
the  conditions  of  work  in  the  higher  standards  of  many 
elementary  day  schools.  In  view  of  this,  the  importance 
of  trying  experiments  in  the  better  co-ordination  of  the 
work  of  the  closing  years  of  the  elementarj'  day  school  with 
the  course  of  work  of  the  continuation  school  is  urged  in 
Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  These  chapters  further  re<*om- 
mend  the  establishment,  for  l)oys  and  girls,  of  new  types 
of  dav  continuation  school  with  courses  less  literary  and 
more  practical  than  would  be  suitable  in  the  secondary' 
day  schools  of  the  older  kind.  A  number  of  such  schools 
have  rec^ently  been  established  in  England,  and  in  Chapter 
XIV.  will  he  found  a  review  of  their  educational  aims 
and  courses  of  study.  At  present  great  numbers  of 
children,  on  leaving  the  elementary  day  school,  drift 
off  into  any  kind  of  unskilled  labour  which  mav  offer  a 
(for  the  time)  attractive  wage.  These  **  blind-alley " 
occupations  are  baited  at  the  entrance  with  the  offer  of 
good  money.  But  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  entered 
them,  perhaps  with  little  thought  on  their  own  account 
and   often   with   no   effective   guidance   from   parents  or 
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teachers,  find  themselves  ousted  a  few  years  later  by  some 
younger  competitor.  And  to  this  cause  may  partly  be  traced 
the  excess  of  unskilled  labour  which  forms  a  very  serious 
part  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  In  order  to 
grapple  with  this  very  difficult  question,  there  have  been 
established  in  London  and  elsewhere  Apprenticeship  and 
Skilled  Employment  Committees,  the  aims  and  work  of 
which  are  described  in  Chapter  XX. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  next  seven  chapters  des- 
cribe the  way  in  which  continuation  schools  are  now 
organised  in  these  countries  whose  educational  experience 
is  fullest  of  suggestion  to  English  people.  Chapter  XVI. 
gives  an  account  of  the  system  in  Scotland,  where  there 
is  a  strong  current  of  thought  in  favour  of  throwing  upon 
employers  the  statutory  obligation  of  enabling  their 
younger  workpeople  to  attend  continuation  classes,  and  of 
giving  local  authorities  the  power  of  making  attendance 
at  such  classes  compulsory  upon  young  people  up  to  17 
years  of  age.  Chapter  XVII.  describes  the  People's  High 
Schools  in  Denmark,  the  most  inspiring  centres  of  civic 
training  for  an  agricultural  population  which  exist  any- 
where in  the  world.  A  great  wave  of  national  feeling 
secured  their  success :  their  teaching  is  powerful  in  its 
influence  upon  character  because  it  embodies  a  moral  ideal 
of  civic  duty  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  country 
folk;  and  their  work  Kas  resulted  in  unforeseen  economic 
advantage.  In  Chapter  XVIII.  an  account  is  given  of 
the  remarkable  development  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  German  Empire.  In  many  respects  the 
Grerman  system  of  continuation  schools  may  serve  as  the 
new  model  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
Chapter  XIX.  there  follows  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  arrangement  and  cost  of  the  continuation  schools 
of  Munich,  in  which  city  the  new  system  has  been  carried 
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to  a  high  point  of  excellence.  The  Continuation  Schools 
of  Switzerland,  in  nineteen  cantons  of  which  attendance 
is  compulsory  upon  some  part  of  the  younger  population, 
are  described  in  Chapter  XX.  In  Chapter  XXI.  an 
account  is  given  of  the  continuation  classes  in  France,  and 
of  the  varied  movements  for  providing  means  of  social 
education  for  the  people — movements  which  reveal  an 
inner  conflict  between  two  social  ideals.  France  at  the 
present  time  stands  next  to  Great  Britnin  in  vigour  of 
effort  to  solve  the  continuation  school  problem  by  the 
method  of  voluntary  attendance.  Evening  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  described  in  Chapter  XXII.,  and  in  the 
following  chapter  is  given  an  account  of  the  strong  trend 
of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  in  favour  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  continuation  schools,  and  of  the  reasons  which  cause 
many  American  citizens  to  regard  with  concern  the 
failure  of  the  present  system  of  public  education  to 
furnish  a  course  of  practical  training  suf&ciently  pro- 
longed to  prevent  great  numbers  of  children,  who  might 
recruit  the  skilled  tra<les,  from  drifting  into  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour.  This  new  movement  in  American  opin- 
ion may  lead  to  important  modifications  in  the  present 
law,  and  therefore  in  Chapter  XXIV.  an  account  is  given 
of  the  present  limits  of  compulsory  education  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  educational  restric- 
tions upon  child  labour  which  are  now  on  the  different 
Statute  Books.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  atten- 
dance at  continuation  schools  compulsory  in  England  and, 
if  so,  during  what  years;  whether  for  girls  as  well  as 
for  boys;  and  whether  in  urban  and  rural  districts  alike 
or  only  in  those  areas  (whether  in  town  or  country)  in 
which  the  local  education  authority  should  so  decide. 

M.  E.  SADLER. 

The  University,  Manchester, 
October,  19(f7. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Historical  Review  of  Certain  Agencies  for  Further 

Education  in  England. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  evening  schools  and  classes, 
with  other  means  for  the  further  education  of  the  people, 
have  played  a  significant  part  in  the  social  history  of 
England.  In  no  other  country  have  they  been  more  nu- 
merous or  more  varied  in  form  and  purpose.  In  none  ^jave 
they  been  more  intimately  connected  with  the  currents  of 
religious  feeling  and  of  social  or  political  aspiration.  For 
two  generations  they  attempted  to  fill  the  gaps  which  were 
left  by  a  very  defective  provision  of  elementary  day  schools. 
They  furnished  the  first  beginnings  of  a  system  of  technical 
instruction.  They  have  given  scope  to  individual  energy 
and  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  characteristically 
English  preference  for  a  great  variety  of  independent  so- 
cieties, self-governing  and  adjusted  to  fine  shades  of  differ- 
ences of  intellectual  opinion  and  of  social  distinction. 
What  Crabbe  said  of  the  schools  of  the  Borough  has  been 
in  some  degree  true  of  English  arrangements  for  further 
education  also — 

"  To  every  class  we  have  a  school  assigned, 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind.'' 

The  evening  classes  and  other  forms  of  popular  adult 
education  in  England  have  encouraged  the  habit,  and  have 
helped  in  training  the  power,  of  voluntary  organisation. 
For  fifty  years  they  were  without  exception  independent  of 
subsidy  from  the  State.  To  this  day  the  majority  of  them 
receive  no  aid  from  public  funds.     By  the  help  of  evening 
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classes  thousands  of  vigorous  minds  have  repaired  defects 
due  to  the  lack  of  early  training.  The  work  done  in  them 
has  steadied  the  judgment  and  kindled  the  imagination  of 
many  who  have  afterwards  become  leaders  of  opinion  in 
their  district  or  trade.  Such  classes  have  trained  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  movement 
which  gave  Britain  a  leading  place  in  the  markets  'd  the 
world.  They  were  the  chief  channel  through  which  a 
knowledge  of  physical  science  was  diffused  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  In  England,  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales 
they  have  had  their  (characteristic,  and  often  separate, 
development.  Hut  each  branch  of  the  movement  has  in 
turn  exerted  decisive  influence  upon  the  others.  Thus,  the 
varied  means  of  **  further  education  "  for  the  people  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  intellei'tual,  moral  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  whole  kingd(mi. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  in  some  respects  little 
but  a  makeshift  for  what  should  have  been  done  in  element- 
ary day  schools.  But,  in  England,  conflicting  (though 
dimly  formulated)  social  ideals  long  prevented  a  compre- 
hensive organisation  of  public  education  by  means  of  the 
authority  of  the  State.  Much  that  was  attempted  in  even- 
ing schools  would  have  bec»n  lx»tter  done  by  a  well-planncnl 
svstem  of  day  schools  or  bv  dav  classes  dovetailed  into  the 
practical  duties  of  apprenticeship.  Through  the  lack  of  a 
sound  foundation  of  elementary  knowledge  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  pupils,  the  work  of  the  evening  classes  has 
often  been  wanting  in  thoroughness  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. Their  efficiency  has  suffered  from  fluctuation  in 
popular  interest  and  from  insufficient  funds.  Not  having 
behind  them  the  pressure  of  legal  compulsion  or  such 
steady  force  of  public  opinion  as  renders  legal  compulsion 
unnecessary,  they  have  left  untouched  large  sections  of  the 
community,  some  of  which  especially  need  long  sustained 
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and  well  directed  care.     They  have  offered  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  those  with  enough  force  of  character  and  physical         \  / 
vigour  to  fight  their  way  through  difficulties  to  positions 
of  responsibility  or  of  leadership.     But  they  have  in  great 
measure  failed  to  touch  the  less  strenuous  or  the  idle. 

Thus  alike  in  their  excellence  and  in  their  defects,  the 
evening  classes  have  borne  the  characteristic  features  of 
English  educational  organisation.  Free  in  their  develop- 
ment, vigorous  in  some  of  their  achievements,  and  often 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  persevering  and 
the  strong,  they  have  been  unsystematic  in  arrange- 
ment, weakened  by  defects  in  the  early  training  of  their 
pupils  and,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  insufficiently 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file,  especially  during 
the  critical  years  which  lie  between  boyhood  and  manhood. 

The  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  evening  classes  in 
English  education  may  thus  be  traced  to  our  long-continued 
backwardness  in  organising  elementary  day  schools  (itself 
the  result  of  an  even  balance  between  conflicting  theories 
as  to  the  social  organisation  of  our  national  life)  and 
partly  to  the  social  and  economic  disturbance  produced  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  For  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  elementary  day  schools  in  England, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality  of  work,  fell  far  short 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  new  com- 
munities which  had  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system.  The  swift  economic  change  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  created 
large  communities  which,  educationally,  were  almost 
destitute.  Philanthropic  effort  set  itself  to  grapple  with 
their  needs.  Again,  the  Industrial  Revolution  brought  to 
the  front  numbers  of  vigorous  workpeople  who  felt  their 
lack  of  early  schooling  and  were  eager  for  the  opportuni- 
ties of  intellectual  self -improvement  afforded  by  the  even- 
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ing  class.  Thirdly,  great  numbers  of  these  men,  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  industrial  processes  and  to 
enhance  their  technical  skill,  craved  scientific  information, 
much  of  which  could  conveniently  be  given  in  evening 
classes  held  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  Finally,  the 
fact  that  adult  education,  apart  from  thot  given  in  the 
Universities  and  in  a  few  other  established  institutions  for 
higher  teaching,  was  left  for  the  most  part  to  voluntary  and 
co-operative  effort  instead  of  being  organised  on  a  definite 
plan  under  the  control  of  the  State,  allowed  many  different 
forms  of  opinion  upon  social  matters  to  be  diffused  by  its 
means. 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  brief  review  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  means  of  "  further 
education  "  in  England.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
origin  they  fall  under  nine  chief  heads,  namely,  (1)  the 
Sunday  Schools,  (2)  the  Adult  Schools,  (3)  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  with  which  were  connected  the  rise  of  tech- 
nical instruction  land  the  spread  of  popular  lectures  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  (4)  the  Working  Men's  Colleges, 
(5)  the  educational  efforts  of  working-men  co-operators,  (6) 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  (7)  Night  Schools 
and  Evening  Classes  under  Government  inspection, 
(8)  the  extension  of  University  teaching,  and  (9)  the  Free 
Public  Libraries  and  the  National  Home  Heading  Union. 
Bri<»f  accounts  are  also  given  of  the  work  of  a  number  of 
other  agencies,  the  educational  influence  of  which  has  been 
considerable.  These  are  (1)  the  Boys'  Brigades,  (2)  the  Ke- 
creative  Evening  Classes  Association,  (3)  the  Co-operative 
Holidays  Association,  (4)  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  and  (5)  the  National  League  for  Physical 
Education. 

An  account  of  the  most  permeating  influence  of  all,  that 
of  the  Press  and  of  popular  literature,  does  not  fall  within 
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the  scope  of  this  volume.  But  its  growth  has  been  one  of 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  period  within  which  the  means 
of  "  further  education  "  in  England  have  been  multiplied. 
Its  penetrating  power  has  caused  many  of  the  chief 
developments  of  popular  education.  And  the  publication 
of  cheap  editions  of  scientific,  philosophical  and  other 
works  has  been  perhaps  the  most  potent  instrument  in 
popular  culture,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  personality 
of  great  teachers  and  the  power  of  the  living  voice. 

The  history  for  this  overlapping  series  of  efiEorts  for 
"  further  education  "  in  England  during  the  last  120  years 
falls  into  four  main  periods. 

(i)  The  first  period  extends  from  the  rise  of  the  modem 
Sunday  School  movement  about  1780  to  the  first  Parlia- 
mentary vote  '  for  the  purposes  of  education '  in  1833.  It 
covers  the  chief  phases  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and 
the  struggle  for  political  reform.  The  main  influences 
which  were  at  work  in  further  education  at  this  period 
were  religious  and  political.  The  religious  revival  of  the 
18th  Century,  expressing  itself  in  the  Wesleyan,  the  Evan- 
gelical and  other  movements,  led  many  men  and  women 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  relieving  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  poor  and  of  teaching  them  to  read  in  order 
that  they  might  study  the  Bible.  The  political  movement 
produced  a  strong  desire  for  the  intellectual  enlightenment 
of  the  masses.  It  ran  in  two  main  currents.  One  was 
individualist  and  radical.  The  other  coUectivist  and  auth- 
oritarian. On  the  educational  side  of  the  first,  the  chief 
names  are  those  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Brougham,  and 
Francis  Place.  On  the  educational  side  of  the  second,  the 
great  figure  is  Robert  Owen.  Both  groups  drew  part  of 
their  inspiration  from  France.  The  individualist  group 
was  greatly  influenced,  through  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  (which  strongly  urged  the  wisdom  of  giving  ele- 
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mentaiy  education  to  the  whole  people)  by  Turgot  and  the 
Physiocrats.  The  other  group,  and  especially  Robert 
Owen,  drew  their  educational  ideas  in  great  measure  from 
Helvetius.  Apart  from  the  work  of  these  two  {groups  there 
was  great  educational  activity  on  the  part  of  earnest  Non- 
conformists (notably  William  Allen  and  other  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends)  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  educational  labours  of  the 
latter  call  for  special  recognition.  Though  partly  of  a  self- 
protective  nature,  they  drew  their  real  power  from  religious 
conviction  and  benevolent  regard  for  the  poor.  These 
various  movements,  though  divergent  in  many  of  their 
principles,  were  at  one  in  providing  means  of  elementarj' 
education  for  the  poorer  classes.  Through  the  lack  of  day 
schools  and  the  long  hours  of  child  labour,  much  of  the 
instruction  thus  provided  was  given  in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  earliest  night  schools  in  Great  Britain  was 
established  by  David  Dale  for  the  children  employed  at  the 
New  Lanark  Mills.  The  story  is  told  by  Robert  Owen  in  his 
\ew  Vieic  of  Society  (1816).  Speaking  of  the  arrangements 
at  the  New  Lanark  (^otton  Mills,  he  says,  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Dale,  who  founded  the  manufactory  in  1784,  built 
a  boarding  house  for  the  500  childi*en  whom  he  obtained 
from  public  charities  (chiefly  workhouses  and  charities  in 
Edinburgh)  to  work  in  the  mill.  **The  benevolent  pro- 
prietor spared  no  expense  to  give  comfort  to  the  poor 
children.  The  rooms  provi(le<l  for  them  were  spacious, 
always  clean  and  well  ventilated;  the  food  was  abundant 
and  of  the  best  quality ;  the  clothes  were  neat  and  useful ; 
a  surgeon  was  kept  in  constant  pay  to  direct  how  to  pre- 
vent or  to  cui-e  disease ;  and  the  best  instructors  which  the 
country  afforded  were  appointed  to  teach  such  branches  of 
education  as  were  deemed  likelv  to  be  useful  to  children 
in  their  situation.     Kind  and  well  disposed  persons  were 
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appointed  to  superintend  all  their  proceedings.  Nothing, 
in  short,  at  first  sight,  seemed  wanting  to  render  it  a  most 
complete  charity.  But  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  well 
devised  arrangements,  and  support  the  establishment  gener- 
ally, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  children  should 
be  employed  within  the  mills  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  in  the  evening,  summer  and  winter;  and 
after  these  hours  their  education  commenced .  The  directors 
of  the  public  charities,  from  mistaken  economy,  would 
not  consent  to  send  the  children  under  their  care  to  cotton 
mills,  unless  the  children  were  received  by  the  proprietors 
at  the  ages  of  six,  seven,  and  eight.  And  Mr.  Dale  was 
under  the  necessity  of  accepting  them  at  those  ages,  or  of 
stopping  the  manufactory  which  he  had  commenced.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  so  young  could  remain, 
with  the  intervals  of  meals  only,  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  in  constant  employment  on 
their  feet  within  cotton  mills,  and  afterwards  acquire 
much  proficiency  in  education.  And  so  it  proved;  for 
many  of  them  became  dwarfs  in  body  and  mind,  and  some 
of  them  were  deformed.  This  labour  through  the  day,  and 
their  education  at  night,  became  so  irksome,  that  numbers 
of  them  continually  ran  away.''  ^ 

An  early  case  of  the  foundation  of  night  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  was  that  opened  in  the  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  James,  at  Brighton,  on  November  1st,  1813, 
as  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.^  The  school  was  established  by 
the  minister  of  the  chapel,  the  Rev.  James  Marsh,  and  his 
wife  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  attended  no  other  school 
and  who  were  employed  during  the  day.  "  In  the  town  of 
Brighthelmstone   there    are    shepherds'    boys,   drivers   of 

1.  **  A  New  View  of  Society,"  2nd  ed.,  1816,  pp.  42—46. 

2.  Vol.  vi.,  1815,  No.  clxvi. 
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donkey  carts,  and  others  of  this  description;  and  many 
girls  who  are  out  at  service  or  are  employed  in  assisting 
their  parents  at  home,  and  can  only  be  spared  in  the  even- 
ing."    During  the  first  week  42  boys  and  38  girls  applied 
for  admission,  and  by  November  29th  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  200.     The  whole  number — 100  boys  and   100 
girls — were  divided  into  four  companies  of  50,  according 
to  their  ability  to  read  the  Bible,  the  girls  attending  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the  boys  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days.    The  senior  girls  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  lady  visitor  and  a  writing  master,  the  latter  being  paid 
£30  per  annum  for  attendance  on  four  nights  a  week.  While 
twenty-five  learned  writing  for  one  hour,  the  others  read 
the   Bible  and   were  instructed   in  religion.     Mr.   Marsh 
directed  the  plan  of  the  whole  and  attended  at  the  close 
of  school  to  catechise  the  scholars  in  the  Collect  for  the 
week  or  the  Church  Catechism.     Each  scholar  brought  her 
own  copy-book  and  one  penny  per  week,  for  which  she  was 
to  receive  a  Bible  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  junior  girls 
were  under  a  lady  visitor  and  a  mistress,  who  was  paid 
£5.  5s.  per  annum,  and  five  of  the  senior  girls  remained 
to  act  as  monitors.     There  were  four  classes — a  Testament, 
spelling,  single  word,  and  alphabet  class.     Mr.  Marsh  came 
in  for  the  last  half-hour  to  catechise,  as  in  the  senior  class. 
The  boys'  classes  were  arrange<l  in  the  same  manner, 
the  junior  class  being  under  a  paid  master.     The  expenses 
were  £40.  lOs.  (writing  master,  £30;  master  and  mistress 
for  junior  classes,  each  £5.  os.).     **  It  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,"  the  report  con- 
tinues, **  to  prepare  the  children  for  their  attendance  on 
religious  worship,  and  make  them  good  members  of  the 
Established  Church.     Their  attention  has  therefore  been 
particularly    directed    to    making   them    thoroughly    ac- 
quainted with  our  excellent  Liturgy,  in  all  its  parts." 
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An  example  of  the  self-supporting  night  schools  opened 
at  this  period  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts 
by  wandering  teachers  may  be  drawn  from  the  early  life 
of  George  Stephenson  (1781 — 1848),  the  founder  of  the 
English  railway  system.  Stephenson  was  eighteen  years 
old  before  he  learned  to  read.  Engaged  as  an  engineman 
he  heard  of  the  engines  made  by  Watt  and  Boulton.  But 
he  could  not  read  about  them.  Therefore  he  went  to  a 
night  school  opened  at  Walbottle  by  a  teacher  Robin 
Cowens  who  taught  him  and  a  few  other  lads  reading  and 
spelling  for  3d.  a  week.  In  the  winter  of  1799  Stephenson 
went  to  another  night  school  opened  by  a  Scotch  teacher, 
Andrew  Robertson,  in  the  village  of  Tfewbum.  Robertson 
taught  him  arithmetic  and  charged  4d.  a  week.^ 

Within  this  same  period  (1798  onwards)  the  Adult  School 
movement  began.     Its  rise  is  described  below  (Pp.  17 — 21). 

(ii)  The  second  period  in  the  history  of  "  further  educa- 
tion" in  England  extends  from  1833  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  The  movements  which  had  begun  in  the 
earlier  period  continued,  but  new  tendencies  showed  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  the  field.  The  most  significant  of 
these  were  the  increasing  efforts  for  technical  instruction 
(begun  earlier  by  Anderson  and  Birkbeck,  and  especially 
noticeable  in  Manchester  from  1824)  and  the  work  of 
William  Lovett  and  his  friends  from  the  time  that  they 
issued  their  "Address  to  the  Working  Classes  on  the  subject 
of  National  Education''  in  1837.  The  movement  for  tech- 
nical instruction  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  extended  use  of  machinery.  Apart, 
however,  from  this  direct  economic  impulse,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  influence  of  corresponding  movements  in 
France  and  in  Germany.     William  Lovett's  work  was  in- 

1.  Smiles*  Life  of  George  Stephenson.      London  :   Murray,    1857,   pp. 
1&— 21. 
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spired  by  a  political  and  social  aim.  It  was  strong  with  the 
new  motive  of  association,  which,  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  became  the  distinctive  mark  of 
other  inspiring  efforts  for  adult  education  in  England. 
This  new  motive  was,  in  part,  caught  from  France,  but  the 
extending  influence  of  the  educational  ideas  of  Oxford, 
preeminently  through  the  work  of  John  Henry  Newm:in  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Arnold  of  llugby  on  the  other,  was  a 
not  less  potent  factor  in  the  new  movement  for  social  and 
collegiate  education  among  working  men.  The  Mechanics* 
Institutes  had  been  8om<*what  individualistic  and  self- 
regarding  in  ideals  and  influence.  Lovett*s  propaganda 
marked  a  generous  reaction  in  feeling. 

(iii)  The  third  period  extends  from  1848  (when  the 
French  Revolutionary  movement  exerted  a  momentous 
influence  on  English  social  ideals)  to  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  in  1870.  The  distinctive  marks 
of  the  movement  for  further  education  during  these  years 
are  four:  (1)  A  deepened  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  collective  welfare;  (2)  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  older  Universities  to  bring  the  in- 
fluence and  noble  traditions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
more  directly  into  the  service  of  the  whole  nation;  (3)  the 
influence  of  four  writers  and  teachers,  Thomas  Carlvle, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  John  Ruskin  and  Herbert 
Spencer:  and  (4)  a  now  attitude  towards  education  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

(1)  Religious  feeling,  combined  with  social  enthusiasm, 
produced  Christian  socialism,  and  with  it  the  foundation 
of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  London  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  and  his  friends  in  1854.  The  link 
between  this  and  the  Chartist  educational  movement  which 
preceded  it  is  found  in  the  Sheffield  People's  College 
established  in  1842.     Again,  the  evangelical  piety  (com- 
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bined      with      long-sustained      self-sacrifice     and     great 
business  ability)  of  George  Williams  and  his  associates  led 
to  the  establishment   and   success   of   the  Young   Men's 
Christian  Association.       (2)  The  reform  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,   as   a   result   of   the   Royal    Commissions   of 
1850 — 2,  brought  the  old  universities  into  a  new  relation  to 
English  life.     And  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  the 
University  of  Manchester,  by  the  legacy  of  John  Owens  in 
1846,   began   the  movement   which  has   resulted   in   the 
creation  of  a  new  group  of  Universities,  civic  yet  national 
in  their  work  and   aims.     (3)   In   1839   Thomas   Carlyle 
sounded  in  his  Chartism  a  trumpet  call  for  educational  re- 
form.    "Universal  education  is  the  great  thing  we  mean."^ 
In  Past  and  Present  in  1843  he  called  for  "  an  effective 
Teaching  Service "  for  the  *'  souls  of  English  living."  ^ 
And  the  work  of  John  Ruskin,  though  less  heeded  at  the 
time,  became  in  later  years  not  less  strong  in  its  influence 
on  the  educational  ideals  of  many  Englishmen.     Ruskin 
was  a  teacher  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  closely 
identified  with  Maurice's  work.     Herbert  Spencer's  essays 
on   Education,  which   brought   Pestalozzi's  ideas   to   the 
knowledge  of  the  general  reader  in  England  (they  were  at 
work  in  some  English  schools  forty  years  earlier),  appeared 
in  1861.     (4)  This  period  (1848—1871)  is  also  marked  by 
the  rise  of  the  State  as  an  authority  in  English  education. 
Evening  Schools  were  first  aided  by  Government  in  1851. 
The  Government  Department  of  Practical  Art  was  estab- 
lished, as  an  outcome  of  the  earlier  School  of  Design,  in 
1852.    It  was  followed  in  1853  by  a  Department  of  Science. 
The  two  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  in  1853.     By  Order  in  Council  the  estab- 


1.  Edition  of  1840,  p.  98. 

2.  Copyright  edition  (Chapman  and  Hall),  p.  228. 
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lisliment  was  removed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  new 
Education  Department  created  in  1856.  In  1850  the  State 
had  dared  to  lav  its  hand  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
1855  (as  a  result  of  the  report  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  1853)  it  held  the  first  open 
competition  for  places  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  system  fraught  with  educational  results  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  furthest  consequences. 
Thus,  all  along  the  line  of  elementary,  secondary,  tech- 
nical, Universitv  and  "  further  "  education,  men  felt  the 
rising  power  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  Prince  Consort's 
influence  and  labours  had  led  many  Englishmen  to  sym- 
pathise with  German  views  as  to  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  people. 

It  should  be  added  that  during  the  decade  1860 — 1870 
a  new  form  of  evening  school  became  popular  through  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which 
recognised  and  vigorously  encouraged  the  growing  interest 
of  working  men  students  in  the  study  of  physical  science. 
The  scientific  movement  was  stirring  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  had  been  published 
in  1859.  Herbert  Spencer  in  1861  had  boldly  claimed  for 
scientific  studies  the  dominant  place  in  intellectual  train- 
ing. Huxley,  with  unrivalled  skill,  was  making  the  public 
realise  the  bearing  of  scientific  investigation  upon 
manv  current  ideas.  Tvndall,  another  lecturer  to  whom  the 
nation  listened,  published  his  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion  in  1863.  The  industrial  applications  of  science  grew 
in  importance  year  by  year.  Perkin's  discovery  of  the  dye- 
stuff  **  mauve  "  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  industrv  of 
coal-tar  colours  in  1856.  The  Bessemer  process  was 
invented  in  the  same  year,  and  armour-plating  for  ships 
in  1860.  The  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid  in  1866.  Applied 
science  had  won  its  great  victories  and  educational  ideas 
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were  profoundly  afifected  by  the  new  scientific  point  of  view. 
Slowly,  too,  the  idea  of  the  State  as  an  organism  began  to 
win  its  way,  and  disposed  many  thinking  people,  who  were 
individualist  at  heart,  to  grant  to  Government  a  degree 
of  educational  authority  unknown  in  modern  Englai;^d 
before  that  time. 

(iv)  The  fourth  period  in  the  history  of  "  further  educa- 
tion" in  England  begins  with  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870  and  extends  to  the  present  day.  Its  main  fea- 
tures are  (1)  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  central  auth- 
ority of  the  organised  State,  (2)  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  girls  and  women,  (3)  the  rapid  development  of 
the  universities,  old  and  new,  (4)  the  advance  of  technical 
instruction,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  partly  in  conscious  imitation 
of  the  educational  policy  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  (5)  the  several  stages  of  an  attempt  to  organise 
English  education  upon  a  comprehensive  national  plan. 

This  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
analysis  of  the  influence  at  work  during  this  last  period — 
in  some  respects  (unless  we  are  deceived  in  our  perspective) 
the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  English  educa- 
tion for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  But  one  result  of  the 
synthetic  view  of  national  education,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  period,  has  been  a  convergence  of 
thought  upon  the  problem  of  the  continuation  school. 

II. 

(1)  The  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Sunday  Schools  were  the  first  to  offer  opportunities 
of  continued  or  elementary  education  to  adults  and  to 
young  people  whose  schooldays  were  over.  Historically, 
they  developed  from  the  ancient  practice  of  catechising  in 
church.     From  the  first,  adolescents  and  even  adults  as 
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well  as  children  came  to  be  catechised.  The  59th  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England,  agreed  upon  in  1603,  requires 
every  parson,  vicar  or  curate,  upon  every  Sunday  or  holy- 
day,  before  Evening  Prayer,  for  half  an  hour  or  more  tc 
examine  and  instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  oi 
his  parish  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles  ol 
IJelief,  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  diligently  to  hear, 
instruct  and  teach  them  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the 
liook  of  Common  Prayer.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  required 
that  fathers  and  mothers  should  cause  their  children 
to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  **  obedientlj 
to  hear  and  to  be  ordered  bv  the  minister  until  they  havi 
learned  the  Catechism,*'  but  all  masters  and  mistressei 
are  laid  under  a  similar  obligation  in  regard  to  theii 
apprentices. 

The  English  Charity  Schools  founded  in  great  number 
between  the  years  1698  and  1750 — under  the  guidance  oi 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
which  was  established  in  1698,  chieflv  at  the  instance  oi 
Dr.  Bray — seem  to  have  been  expressly  limited  to  childrer 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.*  But  night  schooli 
for  adults  were  recommended  bv  the  S.P.C.K.  in  a  circulai 
letter  dated  Deccml)er  20th,  1711.  (History  of  th< 
S.P.C.K.,  Allen  &  McClure,  page  143.) 

The  Welsh  Charity  or  Circulating  Schools  whicl 
wei*e  established  bv  GriflRth  Jones,  of  Llanddown>r,  ii 
1730,  and  which  bore  so  great  a  part  in  the  educatioi 
of  the  Welsh  people,  form  the  next  link  in  the  chain 
Jones  had  been  admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  th< 
S.P.C.K.  in  1713,  and  his  connection  with  that  Societv  ha< 


1.  See  the  orders  "to  be  read  and  given  to  the  parents  on  the  ad 
niittame  of  their  children."  given  in  "An  Account  of  Charity  School 
lately  erected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  London,  1709.  page  7. 
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great  influence  upon  his  educational  plans.  To  his  Welsh 
Circulating  Schools,  as  previously  to  his  catechising  **  upon 
the  Saturdays  before  the  monthly  Sacrament  Sundays/* 
Griffith  Jones  admitted  parents  as  well  as  children.  His 
express  purpose  was  **  to  instruct  both  the  young  and  the 
old  ignorant  people."  ^  The  object  of  these  schools  was  to 
enable  the  people  to  read  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  They  were 
called  Circulating  Schools,  because  the  plan  was  for  a 
master  to  stay  at  a  place  until  a  number  of  the  people  had 
been  taught  to  read,  and  then  to  pass  on  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.  The  S.P.C.K.  helped  the  schools  by  donations 
of  Bibles  and  other  books.  Persons  of  all  ages  attended 
them.  Sometimes  poor  families  were  supported  during  the 
months  that  they  attended  the  schools.  Griffith  Jones  died 
in  1761.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  3,495  of  these  schools, 
in  which  more  than  158,000  scholars  had  learnt  to  read. 
The  adult  night  schools  were  attended  twice  as  numerously 
as  the  day  schools;  two-thirds  of  the  regular  day  scholars 
were  adults.  The  work  of  these  schools  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  religious  awakening  in  Wales  in  the  years 
1735  onwards.  In  1770,  Jenkin  Morgan,  one  of  the  school- 
masters employed  in  the  Circulating  Schools,  opened  an 
adult  evening  school  at  Crawlom,  near  Llanidloes,  with 
meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings.^ 

The  Sunday  Schools  established  in  Gloucester  by  Robert 
Raikes  and  Thomas  Stock,  in  1780,  were  intended  for 
children;  and  throughout  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
Sunday  School  movement  to  which  Raikes'  work  gave  the 
chief  impulse,  the  teaching  of  children  has  been  the  dis- 
tinctive feature.       In  1798,   however,  an  adult   Sunday 

1.  See  Griffith  Jones's  Report,  dated  December  1744,  printed  in  "The 
Sunday  Schools  of  Wales,"  by  David  Evans,  1883,  page  94.  (Sunday 
School  Union.) 

2.  The  Sunday  Schools  of  Wales,  p.  168. 
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School,  for  Bible  reading  and  instruction  in  the  secular 
arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  was  opened  at  Xottingham, 
in  a  room  belonging  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  bv 
William  Singleton,  a  Methodist.  He  had  help  from 
Samuel  Fox,  a  tradesman  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  the  school  came  to  be  principally  conducted 
by  Fox  and  the  assistants  in  his  grocer's  shop.  ^  Adult 
schools  were  founded  in  Wales,  in  considerable  numbers, 
during  the  years  from  1786  until  his  death  in  1814,  by 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  to  whom  the  work  of  Griffith  Jones 
had  suggested  the  system  of  Circulating  Schools.  Writing 
in  1796,  Charles  said  that  he  had  established  **  Sabbath  and 
Night  Schools,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  too  much 
"  engaged  or  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Day 
"  Schools.''  «  The  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1804,  and 
the  discovery  that  many  poor  people  could  not  read  the 
Bibles  which  were  offen^d  to  them  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  Sundav  Schools.  In  some  districts  of 
Wales  nearly  the  whole  population  was  enrolled  in  them. 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  was  thus  the  great  organiser  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  Wales;  and  one  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  Welsh  from  the  English  Sunday 
Schools,  has  always  been  the  large  proportion  of 
adult  students  attending  them.  In  England  the  work 
done  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  wa^  chiefly — but  by  no  means  exclusively — 
confined  to  younger  children.  Increasing  attention,  how- 
ever, has  been  paid  to  the  care  of  adolescents  in  the  Sunday 
Schools;  and  the  adult  school  movement,  of  which  the 
rapid  growth  is  described  below,  is  one  offshoot  of  the 
Sunday  School  tradition.  There  is  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  importance  of  Sunday  Schools  in  English  educa- 

1.  See  "A  History  of  the  Adult  School  Movement,"  by  J.  W.  Bown- 
ti^  and  H.  B.  Binns.     Headley  Brothers,  1903. 

2,  See  "The  Sunday  Schools  of  Wales,"  p.  171. 
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tion  will  increase;  and  during  recent  years  much  has  been 
done  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  (established  1803),  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Institute  (1844),  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
Union  (1874),  the  Sunday  School  Association,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends'  First-Day  Schools  Association,  so  to 
improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  organisation  as  to 
increase  the  hold  of  the  Sunday  Schools  upon  young 
people  during  the  years  following  the  close  of  the  day- 
school  course.  Of  all  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  further 
education  of  young  people,  none  is  numerically  and  other- 
wise more  important  than  the  Sunday  School  movement  in 
its  various  developments. 

In  1789,  some  teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  at  Bir- 
mingham united  together  to  give  instruction  in  writing 
and  arithmetic  to  young  men  after  they  ceased  to  attend 
the  Sunday  Schools.^  But  this  "  Sunday  Society  "  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  secular  teaching  and  moral  in- 
struction ;  and  is  therefore  more  fitly  placed  in  the  line  of 
Societies  ending  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes.     (See  page  22  below.) 

(2)  Adult  Schools. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  movement  is 
that  for  the  establishment  of  Adult  Schools.  The  first  of 
the  Adult  Schools  on  an  undenominational  religious  basi^ 
was  opened  at  Nottingham  by  Singleton  and  Fox  in  1798. 
It  was  originally  started  for  the  instruction  of  workings 
women,  but  a  men's  class  was  soon  added.  The  Notting- 
ham Adult  School  is  the  only  one  opened  before  1845  which 
has  continued,  without  lapse,  to  the  present  day.^ 

The  next  Adult  School,  in  order  of  date,  was  that  founded 

1.  "History  of  Adult  Education,"  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  p.  29.     Long- 
mans, 1851. 

2.  **  History  of  the  Adult  School  Movement/'  by  J.  W.  Rowntree  and 
H.  B.  Binns,  1902. 
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at  Bristol  in  1812.    The  visitors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  founded  1804,  had  found  a  great  number  of 
poor  inhabitants  who  could  not  read.     Attention  was  called 
to  this  fact  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  1812;  and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  audience, 
William  Smith,  a  Methodist  doorkeeper,  with  the  help  of  a 
Bristol  merchant,  Stephen  Prust,  opened  two  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  adults.      A  Society  was  soon   formed 
in  Bristol,  called  ''An  Institution  for  Instructing  Adult 
Persons  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.''     A  member  of  the 
committee  was  Dr.  Pole,  the  author  of  ''  History  of  the 
Origin   and   Progress  of   Adult   Schools,"    Bristol,    1814. 
The  Bristol  Adult  Schools  were  particularly  helped  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     The  movement  soon 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country — Plymouth,  London, 
Yarmouth  and  Sheffield.     In  1813,  a  school  for  adulta  was 
opened  at  Brighton.      In   1814,  fifty-seven  schools  were 
started  in  Buckingham  and  Berkshire.     These  two  efforta 
were   not   connected   with   the   Society   of    Friends,   but 
acknowledged  the  impetus  which  that  Society  had  given  to 
the  foundation  of  Adult  Schools.     In  1815,  schools  were 
opened  at  Ipswich:  in  1816,  at  York  and  Leeds;  in  1818  at 
£dgbast<m.     With  the  one  exception  of  Nottingham,  these 
early  Adult  Schools  were  not  permanent.     They  fall  into 
two  groups,  the  undenominational  and  the  denominational. 
The  greater  numl)er  were  undenominational  Bible  classes 
for  adults.     In  1.842,  Joseph  Sturge  of  Birmingham  visited 
Nottingham,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  work  of  the 
Adult  School  there.     For  three  years  he  pondered  over  the 
subject,  and  then  laid  before  some  of  his  younger  friends  a 
suggestion   that    a    similar   school    should   be   opened   in 
Birmingham.     In  October,  1845,  a  class  for  lads  over  14 
was  accordingly  opened,  in  the  British  School  in  Severn 
Street,  Birmingham,  from  6  to  8  on   Sunday  evenings. 
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In  the  following  spring,  as  the  evenings  grew  long,  the 
attendance  declined.  The  time  of  meeting  was  therefore 
changed  to  7-30  a.m.  Full-grown  men  soon  began  to  come 
to  the  school,  and  at  first  the  teachers  were  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  their  presence.  In  1862,  the  adult  school  was 
separated  from  the  junior  department.  The  original  order 
of  procedure  in  the  Severn  Street  classes  was  as  follows  :  — 
The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  writing ;  one  of  the  scholars 
and  a  teacher  then  read  a  chapter  aloud;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  devoted  to  Scripture,  reading, 
spelling,  and  questioning  by  the  teacher.^ 

An  Adult  School  for  women  was  also  opened  in  Ann 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Priory. 

In  the  Adult  School  movement  in  Birmingham,  no  in- 
fluence has  been  so  great  as  that  of  the  late  William 
White,  a  native  of  Reading,  who  settled  in  Birmingham 
in  1848  as  bookseller  and  printer.  It  was  William  White 
who,  with  the  support  of  Joseph  Sturge,  specially  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  years  1849 
onwards,  to  the  urgent  importance  of  adult  classes.  The 
Friends'  First-Day  Schools  Association,  founded  in  1847, 
united  the  Adult  and  Sunday  school  work  of  the  Society. 
Since  1873,  the  adult  work  has  been  numerically  the  more 
important,  though  both  parts  of  the  problem  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Society. 

The  Adult  School  movement  met  with  a  check  in  1871, 
but  recovered  its  impetus  in  1874,  from  which  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.  In  1906,  there 
were  about  1,200  Adult  Schools  in  England  (men's,  860, 
women's,  350).  About  100  new  schools  are  opened  every 
vear.  The  number  of  members  was  82,600  (men,  60,000, 
Women,  20,000,  juniors,  2,600.).     The  work  of  the  schools 

1.  ••History  of  the  AdodtSohool  Movement,"  op.  cit. 
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is  entirely  voluntary,  non-sectarian  and  non-party.  They 
flourish  alike  in  large  cities,  in  towhs  and  in  villages,  both 
in  slums  and  suburbs.  They  meet  in  Council  schools, 
National  schools,  Co-operative  halls.  Church  and  Chapel 
schoolrooms,  Trades*  halls.  Friendly  Societies'  rooms,  and 
even  in  lofts  and  workshops.  The  usual  times  of  meeting, 
for  the  men*s  schools,  are  on  Sunday  mornings  at  7.30,  8, 
8.30  or  9;  the  women's  schools  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  weekday  evenings.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  in  classes, 
the  courses  of  study  being  Biblical  and  secular.  Short 
lectures  on  social,  scientific,  or  historical  subjects,  or 
addresses  on  religious  topics,  precede  or  follow  the  Bible 
classes.  Many  adult  schools  have  now  taken  premises 
which  they  open  every  weeknight'for  friendly  meeting  and 
games  and  occasionally  for  classes  and  debates.  The  growth 
of  the  Adult  Schools  in  Leicestershire  has  been  significant 
during  recent  years.  The  schools  reach  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  districts,  and  in  some  villages 
a  much  larger  proportion.  The  first  half -hour  of  the 
Sunday  morning  meeting  is  utilised  for  the  purposes  of 
general  instruction,  €,g,^  dictation,  writing,  or  short  lessons 
in  history,  science,  or  geography.  Then  follows  Bible  read- 
ing or  religious  instruction.  In  some  schools  discussion  is 
encouraged,  in  others  it  is  deprecated.  But  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  whole  work  of  the  schools  is  **to  intensify  the 
*'  social  spirit,  by  associating  men  together  for  the  free 
'*  study  of  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  ideal  of  manhood  set  before  them  in  the  Gospels." 
The  social  development  of  the  work  of  the  Adult  Schools 
has  been  striking  in  recent  years.  In  Leicestershire  es- 
pecially, choral  societies  and  bands  have  been  organised 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  schools.  Cricket  and  foot- 
ball matches  are  arranged  by  the  members,  who  also  hold 
flower  shows  and  take  part  in  summer  camps  and  co-opera- 
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tive  holidays.  No  one  can  visit  an  early  Sunday  morning 
adult  school,  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  depth 
of  its  religious  earnestness,  and  the  vigour  of  its  social  and 
educational  life.  The  distinctive  marks  of  the  movement 
are  the  brotherly  spirit  which  unites  the  members,  and 
the  simplicity,  reality,  commonsense  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness that  characterize  its  work. 

(3)  The  Mechanics'  Institutes 
AND  THE  Rise  of  Technical  Education. 

Another  current  of  effort  which  has  run  through  the  move- 
ment for  adult  education  in  England  began  with  the 
growth  of  interest  in  physical  science  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
iounded  in  1754  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  for  the  bestowal 
of  rewards  for  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements 
in  agriculture,  chemistry,  mechanics,  manufactures  and 
other  useful  arts,  did  much  to  stimulate  national  interest 
in  the  practical  applications  of  science.  The  writings  of 
Joseph  Priestley,  and  the  electrical  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin,  quickened  popular  interest  in  scien- 
tific subjects. 

Between  1780  and  1830  there  sprang  up  in  succession  in 
England  two  well-marked  groups  of  local  societies  which 
were  carried  on  by  voluntary  subscriptions  with  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  their  members  enlarged  opportunities 
of  mental  cultivation.  The  earliest  in  point  of  date  were 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies.  They  were 
partly  French  (and  Encylopaedic)  in  their  first  inspiration 
and  were  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  literary  culture.^     Of  the  provincial  societies, 

1.  The  Philoaophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  replaced  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1783,  belongs  to  an  earlier  group  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  model  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Philosophical 
Society,  formed  by  Franklin  at  Philadelphia  in  1743,  which  became  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1769,  bears  the  mark  of  a  like 
affiliation. 
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the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies  of  Manchester 
(founded  1781)  and  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (founded 
1793)  were  and  are  the  most  renowned.  To  the  same  group 
belonged  the  London  Philomathic  Institution  (1807),  the 
London  Russell  Institution  (1808),  and  the  London  In- 
stitution (1809).  These  societies  were  the  meeting  places 
of  a  cultivated  elite.  They  rendered  a  considerable  service 
to  scientific  investigation,  partly  by  encouraging  research, 
partly  by  facilitating  communication  between  men  oi 
similar  tastes,  and  partly  by  assuring  friendly  support 
to  those  who  might,  in  isolation,  have  incurred  suspicion 
and  unpopularity. 

The  second  group  were  the  Mechanics'  Institutions. 
These  were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  working  men. 
Though  not  connected  with  either  political  party,  they 
became  associated  with  a  point  of  view  that  was  distasteful 
to  the  more  conservative  section  of  English  society  because 
of  the  opinions  of  some  of  their  most  conspicuous  sup- 
porters. The  idea  of  their  establishment  came  from  Scot- 
land, but  one  of  the  first  Merhanics'  Institutions  in  Eng- 
land (the  Liverpool  Mechanics  and  Apprentices'  Library 
founded  in  1823)  is  said  in  the  original  circular  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  example  of  New  York.  The  first 
object  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  was  the  instruction 
of  working  men  in  the  branches  of  science  which  were  oi 
practical  application  to  the  exercise  of  their  trade.  The 
very  backward  condition  of  elementary  education  blighted 
this  first  organised  attempt  at  technical  instruction  it 
England.  The  great  majority  of  the  working  classes  wer< 
not  sufficiently  prepared  by  elementary  school  training  tc 
take  advantage  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  their  trades.  Quarterly  or  annual 
payments  were  inconvenient  to  most  of  them.  The  resull 
was  that  the  attendance  of  workmen  de(*lined.      The  in< 
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stitutions  became  more  and  more  closely  identified  witk 
the  tradesman  class.  In  1839  Brougham,  who  was  in- 
defatigable  in  his  support  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  sug- 
gested  an  effort  to  popularise  the  scientific  side  of  their 
work  by  a  system  of  itinerant  lectures.  It  was  proposed 
that  a  lecturer  should  visit  all  the  institutions  in  a  district^ 
giving  a  lecture  at  each. '  But  the  plan  did  not  work 
satisfactorily,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  class  teaching 
of  the  kind  needed  by  the  workmen,  partly  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  latter  were  too  deficient  in  general 
education.  But  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  did  a  great 
work,  partly  in  diffusing  a  more  general  interest  in  scien- 
tific questions,  but  still  more  in  affording  intellectual 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  numbers  of  workmen  of 
exceptional  ability.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  move- 
ment was  somewhat  individualistic  and  utilitarian,  but  it 
inspired  energy  and  weakened  much  deepseated  prejudice. 
It  provoked  a  reaction  against  itself,  but  by  doing  so 
rendered  a  further  service  to  national  education  because  it 
compelled  those  who,  like  J.  H.  Newman  and  F.  D. 
Maurice,  disliked  and  distrusted  its  tendencies,  to  give 
clear  expression  to  their  objections  and  to  work  out  in  a 
practical  way  their  own  educational  ideal.  Many  of  the 
original  Mechanics'  Institutions  disappeared  or  were  trans- 
ferred into  middle-class  reading-room  and  lending  libraries 
with  programmes  of  miscellaneous  lectures.  But  a  number 
held  their  ground  through  a  long  and  difficult  period  until 
the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870 
began  to  bear  fruit  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  general 
advance  in  technical  instruction.  The  technical  instruc- 
tion movement  of  to-day  owes  much  to  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  founders  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions. 

I  now  return  to  the  history  of  individual  institutions. 
In  1789,  the  "  Sunday  Society  "  was  founded  at  Birming- 
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ham,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  after  they  had  ceased 
to  attend  the  Sunday  school.  This  Society  arranged  lec- 
tures on  mechanics  and  other  branches  of  physical  science, 
for  working  men,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  foundries 
and  manufactories  of  the  town.^  In  1796,  the  Society 
changed  its  title  to  the  "  Birmingham  Brotherly  Society," 
and  continued  for  many  years  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits  among  the  artisans  of  Birmingham.  Con- 
nected with  it  was  the  Birmingham  Artisans'  Library ;  and 
this  organisation  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
the  first  Mechanics*  Insritution  in  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  John  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  for 
some  years  before  his  death  in  1796,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  experimental  physics,  to  which  some  workingmen, 
among  others,  were  invited.  By  his  will,  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
to  be  called  Anderson's  University.  In  1799,  Dr.  George 
Birkbeek  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  this  institution.  He  had  visited  Birmingham 
and  knew  the  work  done  there  by  the  Brotherly  Society  and 
by  the  Artisans*  Library.  When  he  began  his  first  course 
of  lectures  at  Glasgow,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  good 
deal  of  apparatus;  no  philosophical  instrument  maker  re- 
sided at  that  time  in  the  city,  and  Dr.  Birkbeek  was  accord- 
ingly obliged  to  apply  to  the  workshops  which  were  best 
able  to  meet  his  needs.  In  this  way,  he  came  into  personal 
communication  with  a  number  of  Glasgow  artisans.  lie 
found  them  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  so  full 
of  intelligence,  that  he  resolved  to  deliver  a  course  of 
experimental  lectures  upon  mechanics,  *'  solely  for  persons 
"  engaged  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
'"  men  whose  situation  in  early  life  has  precluded  the  possi- 

1.  "  HUtory  of  Adult  Education,"  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  p.  29. 
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"  bility  of  acquiring  even  the  smallest  portion  of  scientific 
"  knowledge."  Birkbeck's  first  lecture  was  attended  by  75 
workpeople,  and  the  numbers  rose  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
fourth  lecture  there  was  an  audience  of  500.  He  continued 
the  lectures  during  the  two  following  sessions,  but  removed 
to  London  in  1804.  The  mechanics'  class  at  Anderson's 
Institution  was  continued  for  many  years. 

In  1821  there  was  founded  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  the  labour- 
ing classes.     Its  secretary  was  Leonard  Homer. 

In  1823,  seceders  from  Anderson's  Institution  established 
the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Library  was  founded  at 
Liverpool.  In  1823,  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution 
was  established,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Birkbeck. 
The  new  Institution  was  heartily  supported  by  Brougham 
and  by  thoee  who  shared  his  educational  and  political 
sympathies. 

The  important  part  which  Manchester  has  played  in  the 
work  of  technical  instruction  began  in  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions. The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution  was  founded 
in  1824.  Its  building  was  the  first  erected  in  England 
with  accommodation  for  the  various  departments  of  its 
scientific  work.  It  provided  systematic  class  instruction 
in  chemistry  and  mechanics.  Its  chief  object  was  "  to 
point  out  and  teach  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  the 
business  of  the  machine-maker,  the  dyer,  the  carpenter,  the 
mason  and  others  depends."  Eleven  citizens  subscribed 
£6,600  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  among  the  founders 
being  Benjamin  Heywood  and  William  Fairbairn.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  the  defective  state  of  elementary 
education  hampered  its  work,  but  the  institution  was 
carried  on  with  great  persistency  of  purpose  and  rendered 
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good  service  by  its  lectures  on  science  and  literature,  in- 
dustrial exhibitions  and  concerts.  In  1857  the  institution 
was  transferred  to  a  new  building  in  what  is  now  Princess 
Street.  About  1880  the  good  effects  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  outlook  for 
technical  instruction  became  brighter.      The  Manchester 

Mechanics*  Institution  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 

• 

to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  given  to  technological  instruction 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  (established  in 
1879).  At  this  point  in  its  history  steps  were  taken  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Technical  School.  In 
1880  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  technical  instruction,  and  two 
Manchester  citizens,  Mr.  John  Slagg  and  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
William  Mather  took  a  distinguished  part  in  its  work. 
Manchester  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  to  avail 
itself  of  the  power  conferred  upon  local  authorities  by  the 
Act  of  1889  to  levy  a  rate  for  purposes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. In  1892  the  Technical  School  and  the  School  of 
Art  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Corporation,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gift  of  land  from  the  legatees  of  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth  and  of  large  sums  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose out  of  the  profits  of  the  Exhibition  of  1887,  began  in 
1895  the  erection  of  the  present  School  of  Technology. 
Thus  in  the  history  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion may  be  traced  all  the  important  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  instruction  in  England  from  1824  to  the 
present  day.* 

From    1824   onwnrds   the   Mechanics*    Institute  move- 
ment spread  rapidly  through  the  country.  The  best  account 

1.  Hudson.  History  of  Adult  Education,  1851,  pp.  124—9.  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Reynolds'  article  on  "Technical  Instruction  in  the  Cit^  of  Man- 
chester, '  in  the  Hamlbook  issued  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  held  in  Manchester  in  1902. 
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of  their  fearly  growth  is  in  Hudson's  History  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation, already  mentioned.  In  1837,  Mr.  Edward  Baines 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Union  of  Mechanics'  and 
other  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  lecturers  and 
interchanging  opinion  on  questions  of  the  management  of 
the  Institutes.  In  1839,  a  Metropolitan  Association  of 
similar  Institutions,  and  a  Lancashire  Union,  were  estab- 
lished ;  the  latter  had  the  support  of  Richard  Cobden.  The 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 
was  founded  in  1847.  In  1850-51,  there  were  in  England 
alone  610  Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institutions  with  a 
membership  of  102,000.  The  Mechanics'  Institutes  move- 
ment was  fairly  successful  in  Scotland,  where  in  1850-51 
there  were  55  Institutes,  with  12,500  members;  but  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  was  a  failure  in  Ireland  and  in 
Wales.  It  was  found  that,  in  spite  of  their  name,  the 
workingmen  did  not  join  the  Institutes  in  large  numbers. 
In  a  few  cases,  as  at  Huddersfield,  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, the  plans  of  the  founders  were  realised ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  membership  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  was 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  tradesman  class.  The  class  dis- 
tinctions in  England  were  stronger  than  Brougham  and  his 
fellowworkers  had  realised;  Brougham  had  also  exagger- 
ated the  educational  value  of  courses  of  lectures  without 
systematic  class  instruction.  The  educational  work  of  the 
Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institutions  rapidly  declined  from 
1848  onwards.  The  managing  committees  wer^  out  of 
sympathy  with  many  of  the  new  political  and  social 
ideas  that  were  then  stirring  the  working  classes; 
and  as  a  factor  in  the  adult  education  of  the  people  the 
Mechanics'  Institutions  for  several  decades  were  of  com- 
paratively small  importance,  though  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  their 
influence  was  strong  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
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But  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  educational  work  of 
some  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  similar  local  organisations 
by  the  offer  which  the  Government  made  in  1859  to  give 
grants  in  aid  of  scientific  instruction.  In  that  year  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  established  an  examination 
for  teachers,  and  those  teachers  who  obtained  a  oeitificate 
of  competency  to  teach  could  earn  payments  from  the 
Department  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  they 
passed  in  the  general  examinations  first  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  May  1861.  The  instruction  had  to  be  given  in  a 
school  approved  by  the  Department  for  the  industrial  class 
and,  apart  from  oth^'r  conditions,  the  local  managers  were 
required  to  guarantee  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
whether  from  ffes  or  other  local  funds,  a  sum  at  least  equal 
to  the  Government  grants. 

An  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  educational 
movement  which  began  with  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  and 
(through  the  confluence  of  several  currents  of  effort  and 
influence)  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  newer  Univer- 
sity Colleges  and  of  the  London  Polytechnics,  is  formed 
by  the  work  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
which  has  borne  a  great  part  in  the  work  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  for 
more  than  flftv  vears.  The  Institute  was  established  in 
1853  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  original  programme  and  prospectus  stated 
that  **  the  want  of  a  Literarv  and  Scientific  Institution  in 
Birmingham,  commensurate  with  the  character  and  re- 
quirements of  a  town  where  the  occupations  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  artisans  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical,  chemical  or  artistic  knowledge,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute."  The  view  of  the  promoters 
was  that  it  would  become  "  a  great  industrial  college." 
'*  The  education  of  artisans,  practical  miners  and  others  in 
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the  scientific  principles  of  their  daily  avocations"  was  stated 
to  be  "a  primary  object  of  the  Institute."  In  1854  the 
Town  Council  of  Birmingham  granted  a  site  adjoining  the 
Town  Hall  for  the  proposed  buildings,  on  condition  that 
£10,000  was  raised  for  their  erection.  The  Council  ap- 
pealed for  support  to  all  who  were  "  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  scientific  principles  of  their 
daily  occupation,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  those  *  common 
things '  so  essential  to  social  comfort  and  success  in  life." 
This  appeal  for  financial  support  met  with  a  liberal  re- 
sponse. The  original  plan  of  the  institute  embraced  a 
General  Department  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science. 
The  General  Department  included  (1)  the  Literary  branch, 
comprising  libraries,  reading-room  and  lectures  on  subjects 
kindred  to  this  branch ;  (2)  museums,  devoted  to  geology, 
mineralogy,  natural  history,  the  manufacture  of  the  dis- 
trict and  models  and  specimens  of  machinery  used  in  the 
various  manufactories;  (3)  a  collection  of  mining  records; 
(4)  lectures  on  general  scientific  subjects;  (5)  periodical 
meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  original  com- 
munications upon  the  plan  of  the  British  Association,  and 
(6)  a  gallery  of  Fine  Arts  for  paintings  and  sculpture.  In 
the  School  of  Industrial  Science  the  members  were  to  be 
provided  with  systematic  lectures  and  class  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  with  especial  reference  to 
these  particular  occupations.  Classes  were  promised  in 
Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Mining  Engineefring.  The  Governing  Body  of  the 
Institute  was  representative  of  the  Borough  Council,  of 
the  chief  educational  institutions  of  Birmingham  and  of 
the  subscribers.  The  Institute  was  founded  in  the  year 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Science.  On  one  side  of  its  work  it  was  an  outcome  of 
the  new  movement  for  technical  instruction  which  had 
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just  receiTed  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  State. 
But  its  programme  wisely  included  other  than  techno- 
logical studies,  and  shows  that  those  who  framed  it  had  in 
their  minds  the  liberal  education  of  a  great  community. 

Again,  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  London,  forms  a  link 
between  the  old  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  the  new  London 
Polytechnics, the  foundation  and  development  of  which  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  educational  achievements  in 
London  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  beginnings 
of  the  London  Polytechnics  were  due  to  Quintin  llogg, 
whose  work  among  London  working  boys  began  in  a  ragged 
school,  in  a  room  in  Of  Alley  (now  York  Place),  Charing 
Cross,  in  1864.*  Quintin  Hogg's  work  developed  in  1871 
into  separate  evening  classes  in  Hanover  Street,  and  in 
1878  into  an  evening  institute  in  Long  Acre.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Hogg  bought  the  lease  of  the  derelict  Polytechnic  in 
Regent  Street,  and  at  great  expense  altered  it  for  its  new 
work  as  a  social  and  educational  institute  for  young  men. 
In  1882,  Besant  published  his  novel  "  All  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men,"in  which  was  described  a  plan  for  a  Palace 
of  Delight  for  the  East  End  of  London.  Out  of  this  idea 
ultimately  sprang  the  People's  Palace,  now  the  East 
London  Technical  College.  It  was,  however,  the  appro- 
priation of  money  under  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Act, 
188^3,  that  gave  a  permanent  foundation  to  the  new  move- 
ment. A  Royal  Commission  had  reported  that  the  chari- 
table endowments  of  the  City  of  London  were  being  largely 
wasted  or  frittered  away.  They  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  Executive  Commission,  with  power  to 
frame  schemes  for  the  application  of  these  large  funds  to 

1.  See  **  Quintin  Hogg/*  by  Ethel  M.  Hogg.  London  :  ConsUble,  1906. 
Also,  "London  Education.'*  by  Sidney  Webb,  pp.  133  and  followifig. 
Longmans,  1904. 
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objects  of  utility  to  the  whole  Metropolis.    In  1883,  largely- 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bryce,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  which  appointed  special  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare a  general  scheme  for  the  establishment,  in  different 
parts  of  London,  of  Institutes  which  would  do  what  Mr. 
Hogg  had  shown  to  be  possible  at  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic, and  what  was  aimed  at  in  the  proposed  People's 
Palace  in  the  East  End.  Upon  condition  that  other  funds 
were  provided  in  each  locality  by  private  subscription,  the 
commissioners  offered  to  London  a  very  large  capital  sum, 
and  annual  endowment,  for  the  establishment  of  polytech- 
nics. Three  of  the  City  Companies — the  Drapers',  the  Gold- 
smiths' and  the  Clothworkers' — gave  munificent  donations 
in  aid  of  the  establishment,  respectively,  of  the  People's 
Palace,  of  an  Institute  at  New  Cross,  and  of  the  Northern 
Polytechnic  at  Holloway.       Other  City  Companies  gave 
further  help.     Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  and  Sir  Henry  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Tate,  gave  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of 
Polytechnics  in  Southwark  and  Battersea.     In  1892-3,  the 
London  County  Council  began  to  devote  to  the  promotion 
of  technical  education  the  grant  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer made  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890.     The  Polytechnics  received  a  large  and  liberal 
share  of  this  new  fund.     The  result  is  that  there  are  now 
in    London    twelve    Polytechnic    Institutes,    with    three 
branches.     It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  adult  education  in  the 
Metropolis,  both  on  the  strictly  intellectual  and  also  on  the 
social  and  recreative  sides  of  their  work.     The  Polytechnic 
Institutes  of  London  are,  in  some  ways,  the  most  charac- 
ieristic  educational  achievement  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
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(4)  The  Working  Men's  Colleges. 
Next  in  order  of  historical  development  come  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Colleges.  They  sprang  from  the  Chartist  move- 
ment  and  from  the  Christian  Socialist  movement.  Their 
growth  was  due  to  a  sense  of  the  need  for  fellowship, 
brotherhood  and  social  union  in  all  higher  education 
among  adults.  Their  founders  felt  that  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  had  failed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  working  classes.  The  first  (though  by  no  means  the 
most  influential  and  important)  of  the  Working  Men's 
Colleges  was  the  People's  College  at  Sheffield,  established 
in  1842  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Bayley,  an  Independent  Minister 
then  living  in  the  town.  His  prospectus  states  that  the 
Mechanics'  Institutions  generally  had  fallen  far  short  in 
their  efforts  at  popular  education,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  studies  of  a  higher  range  ought  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  He  proposed  to  establish  classes  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German,  Mathematics,  English  Literature, 
Logic,  Elocution  and  Drawing,  besides  the  more  elementary 
subjects  which  formed  the  course  of  the  ordinary  night 
schools.  The  times  of  meeting  were  from  6-30  to  7-30  a.m. 
and  from  7-30  to  9-30  p.m.  Women  were  admitted  as  well 
as  men.  The  fees  were  ninepence  a  week.  Mr.  Bayley 
himself  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work.  His  enthusiasm  and 
determination  kindled  the  zeal  of  the  students.  The  class- 
room, for  the  first  year  and  a  half,  was  ''a  whitewashed,  un- 
plastered  garret,  not  fitted  up  with  the  necessities,  much 
less  with  the  conveniences,  of  study.  In  this  place  the 
morning  classes  in  winter  were  particularly  uninviting, 
and  it  required  considerable  devotion  to  travel  through 
snow  at  half-past  six  in  a  morning,  before  breakfast,  to  find 
a  room  probably  without  fire,  or  one  but  newly  lighted  by 
the  monitor-student,  to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen  for  the  week 
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to  perform  that  and  kindred  duties.  But  there  was  no 
trial  that  the  Principal  himself  did  not  willingly  endure, 
and  no  morning,  however  rough  and  uncomfortable,  but 
found  him  in  attendance."^  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  "  the  room  was  illuminated  by  a  half-penny 
candle  inserted  in  an  earthenware  inkstand."  Owing  to  a 
number  of  untoward  circumstances  the  numbers  began  to 
fall  off  about  1846,  and  in  September  1848,  when  Mr. 
Bayley  left  Sheffield  for  London,  the  College  was  all  but 
extinct,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  resolute  efforts  of  sixteen 
young  students,  many  of  them  under  age.  Twelve  out  of 
the  sixteen  were  appointed  to  form  a  committee  and  a  con- 
stitution for  the  College  was  framed.  It  was  on  democratic 
lines.  "  The  People's  College  shall  be  a  self-supporting 
and  a  self-governing  Educational  Institute."  "All  persons 
above  sixteen  years  o|.  age  shall  be  eligible  to  become 
members."  "  Subjects  bearing  upon  party  politics  or 
sectarianism  shall  not  be  introduced  in  the  classes."  "  The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  committee  of  twelve 
students."  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham  became  president.  The 
new  constitution  of  the  College  was  approved  at  a  public 
meeting  in  October  1848.  "  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Committee  did  not  possess  a  single  book  and  had 
not  a  single  farthing  to  invest  in  furniture.  Indeed,  to 
outside  observers  things  looked  so  hopeless  that  Mr. 
Overend,  J.P.,  who  had  presided  at  the  public  meeting, 
and  his  brother  earnestly  asked  the  Committee  to  estimate 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  first  year  that  they  might  sub- 
scribe a  portion  and  beg  the  rest.  Although  the  generosity 
of  this  offer  was  perfectly  appreciated,  it  was  nevertheless 
respectfully  declined.     A  principle  had  been  laid  down 

1.  Quoted  from  "An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
People's  College  at  Sheffield,"  by  T.  Rowbotham,  in  the  Working  Men*8 
College  Magazine,  1859   vol.  i,  pp.  71-2  and  98—101. 
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and  it  must  be  abided  by."  ^  The  classes  were  opened  on 
October  17th,  1848.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  200 
students  had  joined  the  classes.  The  College  was  opened 
at  6-30  a.m.  for  an  hour  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  every  evening  from  7  to  9-30.  The  General  Hules 
laid  it  down  that ''  The  females  shall  sit  in  any  part  of  the 
room  that  the  Committee  may  appoint,  and  retire  first  at 
the  close  of  each  class.  No  student  shall  leave  his  seat 
until  the  females  have  retired."  Day  classes  were  estab- 
lished  in  connexion  with  the  institution,  partly  as  a  feeder 
to  the  College,  partly  because  the  teachers  engaged  for  the 
day  classes  would  help  with  the  evening  work.  Industrial 
classes  were  opened  in  1853,  as  the  Committee  considered 
"  that  there  was  something  more  required  for  the  artisans 
of  Sheffield  than  purely  mental  discipline,  however  excel- 
lent that  in  itself  might  be,  and  ihmi  to  be  really  a  College 
for  the  people,  it  must  include  in  its  classes  studies  that 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  industrial  pursuits 
that  distinguished  the  town."  Public  lectures  were  given  on 
Chemistry  in  its  application  to  the  staple  trade  of  Sheffield. 
In  1856,  the  Committee  decided  to  avail  itself  of  the  ex- 
amination then  instituted  bv  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
Sheffield  People's  College  was  *'  the  means  of  receiving  and 
dispensing  more  than  £4,000  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education  during  the  ten  years  1848—58,  and  through 
many  temptations,  steadily  held  to  the  principle  of  self- 
support." 

Mr.  Rowbotham  makes  no  mention  of  the  ''  Address  to 
the  Working  Classes  on  the  Subject  of  National  Education*' 
drawn  up  by  William  Lovett  and  others  in  1837,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  consciously  or  unccm- 
sciously,  Mr.  Bayley  had  been  influenced  by  Lovett's  sug- 

1.  Mr.  Rowbotham*s  "Account"  in  the   Working  Men*$  CotUge  Maga- 
tine,  vol.  i,  p.  98. 
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gestions.  The  latter  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
schools  for  the  people  under  a  committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  selected  by  Parliament  every  three  years.  The 
creation  of  schools  and  colleges  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  to 
be  responsible  for  all  monies  received  and  expended.  But 
as  all  avoidable  concentration  of  power  was  to  be  avoided, 
it  was  proposed  to  set  up  in  each  locality  a  School  Com- 
mittee of  twenty  or  more  persons  to  be  elected  annually  by 
universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  adult  population,  male  and 
female.  These  School  Committees  were  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  choice  of  books,  and  the 
whole  management  of  the  schools.  Each  School  Com- 
mittee was  to  represent  an  area  of  about  equal  size  and 
to  have  power  to  levy  an  annual  rate.  State  Training  Col- 
leges were  to  be  established  in  different  districts  throughout 
the  country.  No  teacher  was  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
school  without  having  qualified  himself  at  a  Training  Col- 
lege. Besides  the  Training  Colleges,  four  different  descrip- 
tions of  schools  were  to  be  established  throughout  the 
country : — (1)  Infant  Schools  for  children  from  3  to  6,  (2) 
Preparatory  Schools  for  children  from  6  to  9,  (3)  High 
Schools  for  children  from  9  to  12,  and  (4)  Colleges  or 
Finishing  Schools  for  all  above  13  who  might  choose  to 
devote  their  time  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge. All  the  schools  were  to  be  open  to  both  sexes.  *  No 
particular  forms  of  religion '  were  to  be  taught  in  any  of 
them.  The  Colleges  were  to  be  "  open  every  evening  to 
enable  the  adult  population  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  musical  instruction  societies,  singing,  lectures, 
or  any  other  rational  pursuits  or  amusements."  ^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  William 

1.  An  Address  from  the   Working  Men's  Association  to  the   Working 
Classes  on  the  subject  of  National  Education.     London  :  Cleave  [1837]. 
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Lovett  and  the  Chartists  was  strong  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  educational  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Address 
from  the  Working  Men's  Association  are  closely  akin  to 
those  which  the  young  men  who  formed  the  Committee  of 
the  SheflSeld  People's  College  tried  to  carry  into  effect.  In 
both  places,  the  significant  word  'College*  was  prominently 
used.  The  Colleges  of  Wm.  Lovett's  scheme,  like  the  Col- 
lege  at  Sheffield  in  1842,  were  to  be  open  in  the  evening 
to  both  men  and  women.  The  range  of  subjects 
in  both  programmes,  at  any  rate  after  the  election  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Sheffield  College  in  1848,  was  almost  iden- 
tical. In  both,  stress  was  laid  on  the  teaching  of  Chemistry 
in  its  application  to  the  trades  and  pursuits  to  which  the 
students  were  engaged.  In  both  cases,  all  distinctive  re- 
ligious teaching  was  barred  by  rule.  The  general  similarity 
between  the  two  schemes  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  the  young  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  People's 
Colleges  at  Sheffield  from  1842  onwards  had  been  influenced 
by  the  educational  ideas  put  forward  by  William  Lovett 
and  his  thirteen  co-signatories  five  years  before. 

But  the  greatest  service  rendered  to  English  adult  educa- 
tion by  the  Sheffield  People's  College  was  that  it  suggested 
to  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  his  friends  in  1853  the 
foundation  of  a  People's  College  in  London.  It  thus 
helped  to  create  an  institution  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  College  to  set  up  a  high,  disinterested  and 
humane  ideal  of  working-men's  education. 

"The  Paris  February  Revolution  of  1848,"  Dr.  Fumivall.  one  of 
F.  D.  Maurice's  fellow  workers,  wrote  in  1860,  **Haid  to  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Mr.  John  Malcoln  Ludlow,  Are  you  lawyers  doing  your 
duty  to  the  poor  in  the  place  where  you  earn  your  fees?  The  answer 
was  a  pro()osal  to  the  then  newly -appointed  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Mr.  Maurice,  that  some  district  near  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  tite 
lawyers  whom  Mr.  Ludlow  could  get  together.  After  refusals  of  nearer 
pla(>es,  Little  Ormond  Yard  (close  to  the  place  where  the  Working 
Men's  College  was  afterwards  e.stablished)  was  handed  over  to  us,  and 
our  house-to-house  visiting  began.     We  soon  had  to  engage  a  mistress 
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and  open  an  infant  school,  and  at  night  taught  boys  and  men  in  the 
rooms  ourselves. 

.  .  .  Well,  we  visitors  and  teachers  used  to  meet  at  Mr.  Maurice's  one 
evening  in  the  week  to  have  tea  and  chat  and  read  the  Bible  together, 
and  at  these  meetings  the  letters  on  "Labouf  and  the  Poor,"  then  coming 
out  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  wnlten  by  Mr.  Henry  May  hew  and 
his  coadjutors,  were  the  subjects  of  frequent  and  earnest  talk.  Few  of 
us  had  any  idea  of  the  widespread  misery  in  the  workmen's  homes  around 
us,  and  fewer  still  know  how  the  slop-system  had  been  at  work  lowering 
wages,  destroying  the  honourable  trade  and  forcing  women  and  children 
into  their  father's  work.  Week  after  week  did  Mr.  Ludlow  press  these  sub- 
jects on  our  consideration  and  say  "  we  must  no  longer  be  accomplices  in 
this  state  of  things,  we  must  get  an  honest  middleman  between  us  and 
some  workingmen  at  least;  we  must  have  here  an  Association  like  the 
French  Working  Men's  Associations,  in  which  the  manager  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  men  and  by  us,  and  be  a  bond  between  us  instead  of  a 
division"  Under  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  1850,  in  my  diary  I  find  the  entry : 
''Little  Ormond  Yard  School,  from  7-30  till  9-15;  meeting  at  Maurice's 
about  starting  an  Association  of  Tailors — about  twenty-three  there, — 
talked  till  12;  appointed  a  Committee;  £300  wanted."  Mr.  Ludlow  had 
not  only  started  the  notice  of  an  Association  but  had  in  his  visitings  in 
Fetter  Lane  found  a  message  for  it  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walter  Cooper, 
a  well-known  Chartist  speaker.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kingsley  wrote  his  pamphlet 
"Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty."  Money  was  raised  by  subscription  among 
our  friends;  the  Working  Tailors'  Association  opened  shop  at  34  Castle 
Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  and  on  February  11th,  1850,  appeared 
"Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,"  No.  1  (written  by  Mr.  Maurice)  to 
explain  that  "Our  object  was  to  apply  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
trade  and  industry"  .  .  .  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  came  forward  to  help  us. 
Several  Working  Men's  Associations  began  business  in  London  and  the 
country.  Mr.  Slaney  got  us  "The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies' 
Act,  1852"  to  facilitate  their  formation,  and  a  great  spur  was  given  to 
the  co-operative  movement  which  has  since  so  widely  spread  through  the 
North  West  of  England.  The  Little  Ormond  Yard  party,  with  some 
additions,  formed  "The  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tions," and  built  the  "  Hall  of  Association  "  under  the  workshops  of  the 
"  Tailors'  Association "  in  Castle  Street.  In  this  Hall  were  begun,  at 
Mr.  Ludlow's  suggestion,  classes  and  lectures,  to  both  of  which  women 
were  admitted.*  The  only  successful  classes  were  Mr.  Ludlow's  French 
one  and  the  Drawing-class. 

...  A  great  want  had  been  felt  all  along  for  better  education  among 
co-operators,  and  at  our  meeting  on  Jan.  11,  1854,  the  minute-book  says  : 
"A  conversation  took  place  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  People's 
College  in  London,  in  connexion  with  the  Associations,  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart Neale  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  People's  College,  Sheffield,  as  to  its  origin  and  history,  and  also  the 
five  Annual  Reports  of  that  Institution,"  and,  further  on,  "The  follow- 
ing resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones, 

1.  Among  those  who  gave  lectures  at  this  Hall  in  1852  were  F.  D. 
Maurice,  John  Hullah,  ft.  C,  Trench,  William  Johnson  of  Eton,  F.  C. 
Penrose,  Nevil  Story  Maskelyne  and  the  present  Marqjuis  of  Ripon.  In 
the  following  year  lectures  were  given  by  Charles  Kmgsley,  M.  Grant 
Duff,  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Charles  Pearson,  Lloyd  Jones  and  others. 
(See  the  chapter  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  on  *'  The  Origin  of  the  Working 
Men's  College,"  in  The  Working  Men's  College,  189^1905,  pp.  14—16. 
Macmillan,  1904. 
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was  carried  :  "  That  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Teaching  and 
Publication  to  frame  and,  as  far  as  they  think  fit,  carry  out  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  People's  College  in  connexion  with  the  Metropolitan 
Associations."  * 

This  record  shows  how  close  was  the  connexion  of  ideas 
between  the  Chartist  movement  and  the  activities  of  the 
brilliant  and  hif^h-minded  group  of  workers  which  gathered 
round  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  It  also  proves  that  the 
account  which  Maurice  and  his  friends  received  of  the 
People's  College  in  Sheffield  had  influence  upon  them  at  the 
moment  when  thev  set  their  hand  to  the  work  of  establish- 
ing  a  People's  College,  (or,  as  it  was  afterwards  decided  to 
call  it,  a  Working  Men's  College)  in  London. 

The  same  point  was  touchc^d  upon  by  Mr.  Maurice  himself 
in  an  address  which  he  gave  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Man- 
chester, on  January  5th,  1859,  at  the  *  aggregate  annual 
meeting  '  of  the  Manchester,  Ancoats  and  Salford  Working 
Men's  Colleges,  lie  gave  an  account  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  his  friends  and  himself  to  take  part  in  a 
London  Working  Men's  College. 

"We  were  a  knot  of  men  of  different  professions— lawyers,  doctors, 
parsons,  artists,  chemists  and  such  like.  .  .  .  We  were  afraid  of  falling 
mto  the  little  pedantries  and  the  little  jealousies  which  are  sometimes 
apt  to  spring  up  among  professional  men  when  they  are  shut  ap  within 
their  own  narrow  circles.  .  .  .  How  could  we  be  secured  from  that  peril  7 
We  might  he  secured  from  it  if  we  could  form  an  alliance  with  men 
brought  up  in  circumstances  altogether  unlike  ours,  if  we  could  enter 
into  sympathy  with  some  great  body  of  human  beings  who  could  he  re- 
garded in  that  character  and  that  only.  Now  while  we  were  thinking 
about  these  things,  and  thinking  earnestly  about  them,  there  came  that 
awful  year  1848,  which  I  shall  always  look  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  history.  ...  I  do  say  that  when  I  think  how  it  has  affected 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  of  England ;  yes.  of  all  classes  of 
Englishmen.  ...  I  hear  one  intelligent  man  and  another  confessing  : 
*  Ten  years  ago  we  thought  differently.  But  all  of  us  have  acquired, 
since  that  time,  a  new  sen.se  of  our  relation  to  the  working-class.'  ...  It 
did  cause  us  to  fear,  I  own ;  but  it  was  not  fear  for  our  property  and 
position ;  it  was  the  fear  that  we  were  not  discharging  the  responsibili- 
ties, greater  than  those  which  rank  or  property  imposes,  that  our 
education  laid  upon  us.  .  .  .  We  believed  and  felt  that  unless  the  classes 
in  this  country  which  had  received  any  degree  of  knowledge  more  than 
their  fellows,  were  willing  to  share  it  with  their  fellows,  to  regard  it  as 

1.  Uiftory  of  thf  Working  Men*/f  ColUgr,  by  F.  J.  Fumivall  in  the 
Working  Men  it  CoHege  Magazine,  1860,  pp.  144 — 8. 
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precious  because  it  bound  them  to  their  fellows,  England  would  fall  first 

under  an  anarchy,  and  then  under  a  despotism Therefore,   we 

sought  for  some  method  of  binding  ourselves  to  the  working  classes  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  Apparently  there  were  many  methods  by  which  we 
might,  if  we  desired  it,  make  our  little  education  useful  to  those  who  had 
less.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  which  that 
earnest  and  excellent  man  Dr.  fiirkbeck  bequeathed  to  this  country. 
Some  of  us  had  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  at  these  institutions,  and 
whenever  we  did  so  we  were  more  than  rewarded  by  the  sympathy 
which  was  bestowed  upon  us.  But  such  sympathy  made  us  desire  a 
closer  fellowship  than  the  mere  effect  of  occasional  lecturing  could  make. 
Besides  these  institutes,  Evenina;  Classes  of  a  more  regular  kind  have 
been  commenced  in  London  and  have  been  a  vast  blessing  to  overworked 
clerks  in  public  and  private  office,  and  have  happily  conspired  with  the 
examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  which  have  been  recently  established. 
But  here,  again,  the  relation  was  merely  one  between  teacher  and 
learner,  and  what  we  wanted,  if  possible,  was  to  make  our  teaching  a 
bond  of  intercourse  with  the  men  whom  we  taught.  How  that  could  be, 
we  might  never  have  found  out.  But  the  working  men  themselves  had 
found  it  out.  We  heard  in  1853  that  the  people  of  Sheffield  had  founded 
a  People's  College.  The  news  seemed  to  us  to  mark  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion. We  had  belonged  to  Colleges  :  They  had  not  merely  given  us  a 
certain  amount  of  indoctrination  in  certain  subjects  :  They  had  not 
merely  prepared  us  for  our  particular  professions ;  they  had  borne  witness 
of  a  culture  which  is  the  highest  of  all  culture.  We  had  formed  in  those 
Colleges  friendships  which  we  hoped  to  keep  wherever  we  went — friend- 
ships that  had  had  an  influence  upon  our  life  and  character  through  all 
the  years  that  had  passed  since  we  left  them.  .  .  .  Was  it  not  a  glorious 
thing  then  that  the  working  people  should  lay  hold  of  this  name;  that 
they  sliould  say,  *we  are  determined  we  will  have  Colleges? 
Whether  you  set  them  up  among  us  or  not,  we  will  have  them,  because 
we  want  to  connect  all  our  education  with  our  social  life,  with  our 
fellowship  as  human  beings.'  I  repeat  it,  you  will  see  then  that  we 
have  no  pretensions  to  originality  in  our  London  College  :  we  were 
plagiarists  from  the  Sheffield  people."* 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  kind  of  *  plagiarism.'  The 
Sheffield  idea  was  transfigured  under  the  influence  of 
Maurice  and  his  friends.  But  both  ideas  were  one  in  their 
essentials.  Both  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  spirit 
of  brotherliness  and  fellowship  in  all  higher  education  of 
adult  students;  upon  the  fact  that  in  its  true  form  such 
education  is  mutual  education;  and  that  teachers  and 
taught  must  meet  as  human  beings,  with  full  confidence  in 
one  another  and  without  reserve. 

*'Our  first-class,"  said  Maurice  in  the  same  address  at  Manchester, 
"(indeed  before  the  College  was  opened)  was  a  Bible  class.  Over  that 
class  I  presided  and  the  course  which  I  pursued  was  simply  this — I  read 

1.  Working  Men* 8  College  Magazine,  February,  1859,  pp.  28  and 
following. 
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a  portion  of  Scripture,  I  explained  what  I  thought  wai  the  meaning  of 
it,  then  I  invited  all  possible  (questions  from  those  about  me.  I  wished 
them  to  ask  anything  that  was  m  their  minds,  anything  that  was  pressing 
upon  their  minds.  Thev  met  my  wish  :  and  I  have  never  had  one  cause 
to  complain  of  want  of  reverence,  nor  yet  of  failure  of  boldness  and 
freedom  to  state  frankly  what  they  were  thinking  and  feeling.  And  in 
this  way  I  affirm  that  1  have  learned  more  myself  than  I  have  imparted. 
Again  and  again  the  wish  has  come  into  my  mind  when  I  have  left  thoea 
classes  :  *  Would  to  Ood  that  anything  I  have  said  to  them  has  been  aa 
useful  to  them  as  what  they  have  said  to  me  has  been  to  me.  ...  I  may 
speak  also  of  part  of  our  teaching  in  which  we  have  departed  most  from 
the  example  of  the  mechanics'  institutes.  From  a  natural  wish  to  avoid 
party  irritation  they  resolved  that  they  would  avoid  politics  altogether. 
We  have  felt  that  we  could  not  avoid  them.  If  the  nettle  is  apt  to 
sting,  we  must  grasp  it  hard  that  it  mav  not  sting  us.  To  have  shunned 
politics  would  have  been  to  shun  the  subject  which  gave  the  working  men 
the  strongest  assurances  that  they  were  EInglish  citizens  and  English 
men."  * 

The  Committee  which  set  to  work  in  January  1854  to 

consider  the  plan  for  a  Working  Men*s  College  in  London 

included  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  as  its  president,  Lord  Goderich, 

M.P.  (now  the  Marquis  of  Ripon),  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson  of 

Eton  College,  the  Eev. Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  J.  M.Ludlow, 

Mr.  A.  Macmillan,  Mr.  Vansittart  Xeale,  and  Mr.  John 

Westlake.     The  Committee  agreed  on  certain  maxims  and 

asked    Mr.    Maurice   to   outline   a   plan    for   them.       On 

February  7th  he  submitted  a  printed  statement  in  which 

he  recapitulated  the  maxims  suggested  by  the  Committee. 

The  first  ran  as  follows : 

'*  Our  position  as  meniberH  of  a  society  which  affirms  the  operations  of 
trade  and  industry  to  be  under  a  moral  law — a  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other— obliges  us  to  regard  social,  political  or,  to 
use  a  more  general  phrase,  human  studies  as  the  primary  part  of  our 
education." 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  Working  Men*s 
College,  and  it  represents  the  ideal  which  Maurice  and  his 
friends  worked  out,  at  a  critical  time  in  English  social 
history,  for  the  adult  education  of  English  working  men 
and  working  women. 

The  third  maxim  ran  thus : 

**AduIt  males  (that  is  to  say.  males  at  all  events  not  younger  than  16) 
should  be  contemplated  first  and  chieHy  in  our  education  :  though  it  was 
thought  very  desirable  that  provision  should  in  due  course  be  made  for 
the  teaching  of  boys  and  of  females." 

1.  Ibid,  pp.  31,  32. 
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The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  maxims  were  the  following : 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  education  should  be  regular  and  organic,  not 
taking  the  form  of  mere  miscellaneous  lectures  or  even  of  classes  not 
related  to  each  other. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  the  teachers,  and  by  degrees  the  pupils,  should 
form  an  organic  body,  so  that  the  name  College  should  be  at  least  as 
applicable  to  our  institution  as  to  University  College  or  to  King's  College. 

6.  It  was  determined  that  the  College  should,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
immediately  or  ultimately,  be  self -governed  and  self -supported.^ 

The  completely  co-educational  plan  adopted  at  the  Shef- 
field People's  College  (it  is  not  clear  with  what  degree  of 
continued  success)  did  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Maurice. 
He  thought  that  the  education  of  the  workwoman  should 
in  part  be  joined  with  that  of  the  workman  but  in  part 
be  separate.  *  The  language  classes,  the  music  classes,  might 
be  the  same  for  both,  the  starting  points  of  knowledge 
being  the  same.  In  politics  they  would  not  be  the  same, 
nor  perhaps  in  ethics.  It  is  quite  clear  that  women  should 
have  lessons  in  social  life  and  order  as  well  as  in  ethics, 
taking  domestic  life  for  the  ground.  They  should  also 
have  lectures  upon  health,  though  I  suppose  the  physician 
would  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  these  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  those  he  addressed  to  men.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  self-support  and  self-government 
of  the  new  College,  Mr.  Maurice  took  a  view  rather  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the 
People's  College  at  Sheffield.  With  the  principle  that 
the  work  of  the  College  should  be  carefully  guarded  from 
outside  interference,  he  of  course  entirely  agreed. 

'*  I  should  most  strongly  object  to  any  interference  of  patrons, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  and  of  the  outlying  public,  secular  or  religious, 
with  the  arrangement  of  our  studies  or  with  the  subsequent  management 
of  the  College.  And  if  we  do  not  mean  to  submit  to  their  dictation,  we 
must  not  ask  for  their  help.  ...  I  perfectly  agree  therefore  with  the 
Sheffield  principle  that  the  education  should  be  paid  for  and  that  we 
should  not  incur  any  expenses  which  the  payments  of  the  pupils  will  not 
nearly  meet.  I  wish  also  that  the  pupils  should  feel  themselves  a  part 
of  the  College  adopted  into  it  from  the  first,  any  of  them  capable  of 
holding  offices   in  it  hereafter." 

1.  Quoted  in  Dr.  Fumivairs  History  of  the  Working  Men's  College 
in  the  Working  Men's  College  Magazine,  1860,  p.  146. 
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But  at  this  point  he  parted  company  with  the  more 
extreme  theory  of  self-government  adopted  at  the  Sheffield 
People's  College.     Mr.  Maurice  continued : 

**  I  would  not  let  the  pupils  have  the  least  voice  in  determining  what 
we  shall  teach  or  not  teach,  or  how  we  shall  teach.  We  may  have 
social  meetings  with  them ;  we  may  have  conversationa  with  them 
individually ;  but  no  education  will  go  on  if  we  have  general  tumoJtooiis 
assemblies  to  discuss  what  has  been  done  or  what  is  to  be  dona.  We 
who  begin  the  institution  must  claim  authority  over  it,  and  not  hastily 
resign  our  authoritv,  however  we  may  admit  others  by  degrees  to  share 
it,  and  however  willing  we  may  be  to  creep  out  of  it  when  the  institution 
can  stand  without  us.  That  we  mav  preserve  this  position,  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  that  our  teaching  should  be  gratuitous;  all  the  fees  going 
at  first  to  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  institution."^ 

Dr.  Fumivall,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  others  strongly  felt  that 
the  governing  body  of  the  College  should  from  the  first 
consist  of  equal  numbers  of  teachers  and  working  men.  It 
was  decided,  however,  that  at  first  only  the  teachers  should 
be  on  the  governing  body,  working  men  to  be  gradually 
admitted  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  number.  Dr. 
Furnivall,  writing  in  1860,  said  :  "At  the  end  of  our  sixth 
year  wo  have  two  of  them,  one-fourteenth  of  our  whole 
number,  but  the  finance  of  the  College  is  practically 
controlled  bv  students  onlv.'* 

In  June  and  July,  1854,  Mr.  Maurice  delivered  in  Willis' 
Rooms,  London,  a  course  of  six  lectures,  which  served  as  a 
public  announcement  of  the  aims  of  the  new  College.*  He 
pointed  out  that  the  education  of  children  and  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  were  two  aspects  of  one  national  problem, 
and  that  both  must  be  grappled  with.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  lecture  he  spoke  in  detail  of  the  Studies  and  of  the 
Teachers  in  a  Working  College.  The  College  was  opened 
in  the  following  November  at  31  Red  Lion  Square,  Mr. 
Maurice  having  given  the  inaugural  address  in  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  Long  Acre,  on  October  30th.     At  the  inaugural  ad- 

1.  "  Working  Men's  College  Magazine/'  1860.  p.  165. 

2.  Published  in  his  volume  "  Learning  and  Working.'*  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan,  1855. 
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dress  there  was  a  full  meeting.  As  the  visitors  entered  the 
hall,  each  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
chapter  on  *  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture  and  herein 
of  the  functions  of  the  workman  in  art/  which  he  and  his 
publishers  allowed  Dr.  Furnivall  to  reprint  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  a  sort  of  fellow  one  of  our  teachers 
was."  Any  working  man  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
could  read  and  write  and  knew  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, was  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  College.  The 
College  was  established  especially  for  manual  workers  but 
other  students  were  not  refused.  The  founders  "desired 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  existing  Universities." 
"  The  Universities,  we  hope,  will  receive  persons  coming 
with  certificates  from  our  College  as  readily  as  from  any 
other,  and  will  grant  our  students  degrees,  provided  they 
go  through  the  necessary  examinations.  How  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London  may  be  disposed 
to  accomplish  this  object,  we  cannot  of  course  foresee,  but 
we  are  confident  that  no  fee  will  hinder  working  men  from 
having  all  the  advantages  which  their  fellow  countrymen 
possess."  ^  This  declaration  links  the  new  movement  to 
that  of  University  extension  and  reform,  which  had  grown 
in  force  from  the  year  1831,  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
began  his  strictures  on  the  English  Universities,  and  had 
culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the  two  University  Com- 
missions in  1850  and  in  the  publication  of  their  reports  in 
1852. 

The  subjects  of  the  classes  held  in  the  opening  session  of 
the  Working  Men's  College  were  thirteen  in  number.  Three 
of  the  courses,  viz.,  those  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (held 
on  Sunday  evenings),  on  Political  Terms  illustrated  by 
English  Literature,  and  on  the  Reign  of  King  John,  illus- 

1.  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  original  circular  of  the  Working 
Men's  College,  issued  in  1854.  The  circular  is  printed  in  the  *'  Working 
Men's  College  Magazine,"  1860,  pp.   166-7. 
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trated  by  Shakespeare^s  Play,  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Maurice.  Mr.  Ruskin  took  the  Drawing  class;  Dr.  Fumi- 
vail  that  in  English  grammar;  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  T. 
Hughes  that  in  Public  Health;  Mr.  Brewer  that  in  the 
Geography  of  England  as  connected  with  its  History;  Mr. 
Westlake  and  Mr.  Litchfield  those  in  Arithmetic  and  Al- 
gebra; Mr.  Hose  that  in  Geometry;  Mr.  Locock  that  iu 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy;  Mr.  McLennan  'hat 
in  Machinery;  and  Mr.  Ludlow  that  in  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership.  After  Christmas,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Lowes 
Dickinson  and  E.  Vansittart  Neale  were  among  the 
teachers.  In  the  third  term,  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  joined 
the  staff,  and  in  the  fourth  Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor, 
began  a  modelling  class.  Among  the  many  who  took 
classes  at  the  College  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
work  were  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Charles  Kingsley,  E. 
Bowen,  Godfrey  Lushington,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Ford 
Madox  Brown.  In  the  long  history  of  adult  education  in 
England,  there  is  no  chapter  comparable  with  this. 

In  1857  the  College  was  moved  to  45  Great  Ormond 
Street,  where  it  remained  till  the  recent  opening  of  the 
new  buildings  in  Crowndale  Road,  St.  Pancias.*  Through- 
out its  long  career,  it  has  remained  true  to  the  aims  of 
its  founders.  It  places  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach 
of  working  men.  The  teaching  of  the  humanities  is  its 
main  purpose.  As  its  present  Principal,  Professor  A.  V. 
Dicey,  has  said,  the  College  is  *  grounded  on  the  invaluable 
combination  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid.* 

The  founders  wished  to  see  similar  Colleges  established 
in  every  town  in  England.  A  Working  Men*8  College  was 
founded  in  Cambridge  in  1855,  largely  through  the  laljouis 

1.  The  history  of  the  College  in  admirably  told  in  the  volume  •'The 
WorkinK  Men*/ Magazine.  1854—1904/'  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davijt,  and  publiiihed  by  .MeMrs.  Macmillan  in   1904. 
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of  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
One  was  opened  in  Ancoats  (a  working-class  quarter  of 
Manchester)  in  January,  1857 ;  one  in  Wolverhampton  in 
October,  1867;  another  in  Manchester  in  January,  1858; 
and  one  in  Salford  in  May,  1858.  Others  were  at  work 
in  Halifax  and  in  Oxford  (the  Working  Men's  Educational 
Institution)  in  January,  1859,  but  the  date  of  their  founda- 
tion is  not  known  to  me.  A  Working  Men's  College  was 
founded  in  Liverpool  in  1860,  and  another  (now  called  the 
Working  Men's  College  but  originally  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute)  was  founded  at 
Leicester  by  Canon  Vaughan  in  1862.  There  were  also 
others,  as  for  example  at  Nottingham,  but  no  complete 
record  of  the  movement  ha«  yet  been  published. 

The  great  work  which  Maurice  and  his  friends  accom- 
plished was  the  setting  up  of  a  new  and  more  liberal  ideal 
of  adult  education  for  men  and  women  engaged  during  the 
daytime  in  the  duties  of  the  workshop,  the  office  or  the 
home.  This  new  ideal  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
both  on  University  opinion  and  on  educational  effort  in 
its  different  forms  throughout  the  country.  The  thoughts 
to  which  the  founders  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in 
London  gave  expression  both  in  their  writings  and  in  their 
practical  work  as  teachers  were  the  outcome  of  a  new 
social  toovement.  This  social  movement  inspired  the 
founders  of  the  Working  Men's  College  with  the  convic- 
tion that  *  the  cultivation  of  social  feeling  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.'  ^ 

The  same  current  of  thought  and  feeling  affected  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  of 
many  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes.  It  appeared  later  in 
the  University  extension  movement.      It  has  led  to  such 

1.  These  words  occur  in  the  report  of  the  Salford   Working   Men's 
College,  January,   1859. 
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valuable  educational  developments  as  the  Ancoats  Recrea- 
tion. It  has  been  continuous  in  its  influence,  and  one 
result  of  it  ran  be  traced  in  the  plea,  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Paton  of  Nottingham  in  1885,  and  ever  since  pressed  by 
him  upon  educational  administrators  and  upon  public 
opinion,  that  no  system  of  evening  classes  can  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  unless  it  includes  the  provision 
of  social  institutes,  in  which  the  idea  of  brotherhood  and 
fellow  service  permeates  educational  and  recreative  work 
alike. 

A  more  recent  outcome  of  the  same  current  of  educa- 
tional influence  is  the  establishment  of  Iluskin  College  at 
Oxford.  The  College  was  founded  in  1899  with  the  design 
of  giving  working  men,  and  especially  those  likely  to  take 
a  leading  position  in  the  labour  movement,  an  education 
which  will  help  them  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  essential 
to  intelligent  citizenship  and  increase  their  influence  for 
good  among  their  fellows.  The  aim  of  the  College  is  thus 
stated  bv  its  Council : 

"  Hitherto  the  opportunity  of  f^aininf^  an  educated  insight  into  the 
problems  of  our  life  and  generation  has  been  beyond  the  hope  of  inofi 
working  men.  Yet  these  men  are  our  citizens,  our  voters,  and  the 
makers  of  our  laws.  Whether  they  will  use  their  powers  with  judgment 
or  under  the  influence  of  prejudices  born  of  ignorance,  depends  upon 
their  knowledge.  It  is  in  order  that  thev  may  be  able  impfirtially  to 
study  the  great  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day  ttiat  Raskin 
College   exists. 

The  endeavour  is  to  create  in  each  student  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
He  is  taught  to  regard  the  education  which  he  receives,  not  as  a  means 
of  personal  advancement,  but  as  a  trust  for  the  good  of  others.  He 
learns  in  order  that  he  may  raise  and  not  rise  out  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs.     The  work  is  carried  on  in  two  ways  : — 

(1)  By  the  education  at  Ruskin  College.  Oxford;  this  is  intended  for 
those  who  show  special  promise,  who  mav  become  working-men  Membem 
of  Parliament,  and  officials  of  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operative  Societies ; 
by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  come  to  Oxford  and  study  the 
problems  which  they  have  to  solve. 

(2)  By  the  Correspondence  School,  liy  means  of  this  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  problems  of  our  time  are  enabled  to  study  the  subjects 
taught  at  Ruskin  College,  by  home  reading." 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  year  begin  on  January 
loth  and  end  on  December  15th,  but  students  mav  enter  at 
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any  time  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  month.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  work  two  hours  a  day  at  cleaning, 
etc.,  and  to  take  his  turn  as  delegate,  as  no  servants  are 
kept,  except  a  cook.  Each  student  must  send  two  testi- 
monials of  good  character  and  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
suffers  from  no  serious  physical  defect.  There  are  no 
examinations  or  creed  tests,  religious  or  political.  The 
cost  of  residence,  covering  board,  lodging,  and  education, 
is  £52  per  annum ;  for  a  less  period  than  one  year,  £1.  5s. 
per  week.  There  are  no  extra  charges.  Sometimes  a  fund 
is  available  for  rendering  financial  assistance  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  full  fees. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
connected  whole.  They  include  classes  in  Logic,  Ethics, 
Political  Economy,  Industrial  History,  Sociology,  the 
History  of  Social  Movements,  Political  and  Social  Move- 
ments, Public  Administration  and  the  Relation  between 
the  State  and  Education.  There  are  also  classes  in  Essay 
Writing,  English,  French,  German,  Arithmetic,  in  the  art 
of  Public  Speaking,  and  in  Phonetics  (English  pronuncia- 
tion). An  essay  of  not  more  than  700  words  is  expected 
from  every  student  each  week  during  residence.  This 
essay  is  corrected  both  in  style  of  writing  and  accuracy  of 
statement. 

Stress  is  laid  by  the  Council  upon  the  educational  value 
of 

"  the  dail^  discipline  of  social  life.  The  student's  opinions  are  criticised,  his 
eccentricities  are  a  subject  for  banter.  He  has  to  learn  the  noble  art  of 
give  and  take.  This  learning  to  live  with  men  in  a  common  social  life 
is  one  of  the  best  things  the  College  does  for  the  students.  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  domestic  work  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 
Every  week  they  hold  a  House  Meeting  and  appoint  their  own  officers. 
Each  student  passes  in  turn  through  the  posts  of  official  life.  There  are 
no  servants  except  a  cook,  so  that  each  student  by  washing  up  or 
scrubbing  floors  learns  how  exacting  are  the  claims  of  household 
drudgery  unless  relieved  by  a  simple  life." 

The  Council  of  the  College  includes  well-known  Univer- 
sity men  and  leaders  of  the  trades  union  and  co-operative 
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movements.  Great  sacrifices  are  made  by  many  of  the 
students  in  order  to  reside  in  the  College.  During  the  first 
six  years  of  its  work,  232  students  have  come  into  resi- 
dence, the  greater  number  for  one  year.  The  list  of 
students  includes  engineers,  miners,  spinners,  weavers, 
blacksmiths,  house  painters,  compositors,  chairmakers,  and 
representatives  of  many  other  trades.  Xinety-five  thou- 
sand members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
have  raised  £1,350  for  the  College  by  means  of  four  levies 
of  one  penny  each.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants  has  subscribed  £300  to  the  Building  Fund 
and  has  established  three  scholarships.  The  Northern 
Counties  Weavers  have  given  £90  and  two  scholarships. 
Subscriptions  have  also  been  received  from  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society,  and  other  working  men's  organisations.  In 
manv  cases  a  student  has  been  enabled  to  come  to  the 
College  by  the  liberality  of  his  fellow-workers. 

(o)  The  EDrcATioxAL  Work  of  Working  Mex 

Co-OPERATORS. 

The  Co-operative  movement  in  Great  Britain  received 
a  strong  educational  impulse  from  the  work  of  Robert 
Owen  (1771— 1858). 1  But  the  first  educational  eflPort 
made  in  the  English  working-class  co-operative  movement 
in  its  present  form  was  that  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
(1844).  These  twenty  working  men  were  mostly  Socialists 
of  the  Owen  school  and  Chartists.  From  the  first  they 
set  aside  out  of  their  margin  of  profit  a  fund  for  education. 
Since  that  time,  the  Co-ojH?rative  societies  formed  upon  the 
Rochdale  plan  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  adult 
education  of  English  workmen.  At  the  present  time  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  Co-operative  movement  con- 
sists of  the  following  bodies  : 

1.  The    best    account    of    Owen's    work    is    in    **  Robert    Owen,    a 
Biography,"  by  Frank   Podmore.     Ix>ndon  :  Hutchinson,  1906. 
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s. 

(1)  The  Central  Educational  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 

dealing  with  the  whole  movement,  and  formed  from  the  Sectional 
Boards,  with  representatives  of  the  Educational  Committees' 
ABSociations  and  the  Women's  Guild. 

(2)  Sectional  Boards  and  District  Associations. 

(3)  Educational  Committees*  Associations,  one  in  each  section,  work- 

ing, if  possible,  in  connection  with  the  Sectional  Boards  and 
District  Associations. 

(4)  Educational  Committees  and  Women's  Guild  connected  with  local 

societies. 

The  objects  of  Co-operative  education  are  defined  as : 

*'  primarily,  the  formation  of  co-operative  character  and  opinions  by 
teaching  the  history,  theory,  and  principles  of  the  movement,  with 
economics  and  industrial  and  constitutional  history  in  so  far  as  they 
have  bearing  on  Co-operation ;  and,  secondarily,  though  not  necessarily 
of  less  import,  the  traming  of  men  and  women  to  take  part  in  industrial 
and  social  reforms  and  civic  life  generally. 

It   deals   with   the  rights   and   duties  of  men   and   women  in  their 
capacities  as  Co-operators,  Workers,  and  Citi2^ns." 

It  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  necessary  for  co-operative  edu- 
cation committees  to  establish  general  libraries  or  to  organ- 
ize new  evening  schools  or  technical  classes  of  the  ordinary 
type,  as  these  are  now  provided  for  under  the  Education 
and  Libraries  Acts.  The  Union  is  therefore  endeavouring 
to  concentrate  the  educational  work  of  the  movement  upon 
the  principles  and  methods  of  co-operation  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  economic  development  of  the  people.  The 
co-operators  give  special  encouragement  to  the  work  of  the 
Working  Men's  College  (London),  Ruskin  College,  (Ox- 
ford) and  the  Worker's  Education  Association.  The  Union 
has  founded,  in  memory  of  the  great  services  of  Edward 
Yansittart  Neale  and  Thomas  Hughes,  two  scholarships 
open  for  competition  for  sons  of  co-operators,  and  tenable 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  They  have  also  founded  two 
prizes  of  £2,  called  the  "  Blandford  Travelling  Scholar- 
ships," which  are  awarded  to  the  most  successful  can- 
didates in  the  highest  grades  of  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Union  on  the  subject  of  co-operation.  The  Co-opera- 
tive Union  arranges  classes  in  economic  and  industrial 
history,  in  economics,  in  citizenship,  and  in  subjects  closely 
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connected  with  the  history  and  methods  of  co-operation. 

It  also  encourages  the  formation  of  classes  in  which  teachers 

of  co-operative  classes  may  study  the  art  of  teaching.     The 

educational  work  of  many  of  the  co-operative  societies  has 

been  largely  social  in  character.     Mention  should  be  made 

of  the  influence  of  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  in 

furthering  the  educational  side  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. 

(6)  The  Youxg  Mex's  Christian  Association. 

The  world-wide  organisation  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  sprung 
from  the  gathering  of  a  few  young  men  for  prayer  and 
Bible  reading,  in  1844,  in  a  bedroom  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Rogers,  a  firm  of  retail  silk  mercers 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  The  leader  of  the  little  group 
was  George  Williams  (afterwards  Sir  George  Williams), 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  hills  above  Dulverton,  in 
Somerset.  A  man  of  strongly  religious  nature,  George 
Williams  drew  into  friendship  with  himself  a  few  of  the 
other  young  assistants  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  One 
day,  when  crossing  Blackfriars  Bridge  he  mentioned  to  a 
friend,  Edward  Beaumont,  his  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Young  Men*8  Society  which  had  been  formed  by  his 
efforts  at  Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Hogers,  to  every  drapery 
establishment  thnmghout  London,  and  twelve  young 
friends  met  together  on  June  6th,  1844,  **  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  influence 
young  men  to  spread  the  Hedeemer's  Kingdom  amongst 
those  bv  whom  thov  are  surrounded."  * 

In  the  following  July  a  circular  was  issued  which  thus 
stated  the  purposes  of  the  plan. 

"  We  have  looked  with  deep  concern  and  anxiety  upon  the  aliiiofi 
totally  nej^lected^piritnal condition  of  the  maM  of  young  men  engaged  in 

1.  An  extract  from  the  diarv  of  one  who  was  prenent,  quoted  in 
"The  Life  of  Sir  George  Williams,"  by  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams, 
Hodder  and   Stoughton,   1906,  page   112. 
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the  pursuits  of  business,  especially  those  connected  with  our  trade,  and 
feel  desirous,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  to  make  some  effort  in  order  to 
improve  it.  .  .  .  We  have  seriously  and  carefully  consulted  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work ;  and  we  have  come 
to  the  decision  that  there  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  discountenance 
immorality  and  vice,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  among 
the  class  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  as  the  introduction  of  some  religious 

service  among  them,   which    they  shall   be   invited   to   attend 

A  society  is  now  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  drapery  and  other  trades, 
by  the  introduction  of  religious  services  among  them.  We  earnestly 
entreat  your  Christian  co-operation  in  this  great  work." 

The  name  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
was  given  to  the  new  Society.      There  were  at  this  time 
at  least  150,000  young  assistants  living  in  houses  of  retail 
trade.     Their  hours  were  very  long,  often  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night.     Outside  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  religious  bodies,  nothing  was  done  in  any  organized  way 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  or  intellectual  interests.^ 
The  three  aims  of  the  new  Association  were.  Comradeship, 
United  Prayer  and  the  Study  of  the  Bible.     The  movement 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  the  intervals  of  an  exacting  business 
life  George  Williams  devoted  himself  with  extraordinary 
zeal  and  generosity  to  the  work  of  the  Association.     He 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose 
support  did  much  in  furthering  the  work.     At  the  time  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851   (a  date  of  importance  in  other 
branches  of  English  Education)  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
terest visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  work  of 
the  T.M.C.A.     The  London  branch  outgrew  building  after 
building.     After  some  critical  years   between   1855  and 
1864,  the  T.M.C.A.  rapidly  developed.     At  the  jubilee  of 
the    foundation,    held    in    England    in    1894,    delegates 
attended  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  fact  which  showed 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  association's  work. 

The  American  T.M.C.A.  was  founded  in  1851,  and  has 
developed  educational  classes  for  general  and  technical 

1.  Ibid,  p.  56. 
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education  much  more  extensively  than,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Ilodder  Williams  writes : 

"  It  may  be  predicted  with  confidence  that  future  yearn  will  find  the 
educational  work  of  the  Association  orf^anised  and  maintained  with 
greater  efficiency  than  at  present.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  department  is  lacking  in  siens  of  immediate  growth.  This 
is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  members  have  been  discouraged  by 
seeing  the  educational  work  of  the  Association  in  Great  Britain  brought 
into  competition  with  the  evening  classes  established  by  the  EdacatiooAl 
authorities.  There  are,  however,  not  wanting  signs  that  the  Associatioii 
is  beginning  to  realise  that  a  wide  field  is  open  to-day  for  the  proTistoo 
of  specialised  forms  of  instruction  designee  to  fit  young  men  for  th« 
profession  or  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  That  there  are  greet 
possibilities  of  successful  work  in  this  direction  has  been  demonstrated 
in  recent  years  by  the  Central  Association,  which  by  making  proviaioo 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  preparing 
candidates  for  the  examinations  of  the  Bankers'  Institute  and  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  secured  for  this  department  a  degree 
of  prosperity  far  exceeding  that  obtained  when  the  curriculom  was 
confined  to  ordinary  commercial   subjects." 

A  further  development  of  the  work  of  the  Association  has 
been  the  establishment  of  boys'  sections  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  larger  branches.  These  endeavour  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  boys  between  13  and  17  years  of  age. 

(7)  Night  Schools  and  Evknixg  Classes 
under  governmext  inspection. 

Night  schools  first  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
Government  in  1851.  But  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
what  is  now  the  Board  of  Education's  work,  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  watched  their  progress  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  established 
in  1839,  and  in  the  Department's  first  Report  (1839-40) 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  the  mining  district  of  South  Wales,  stated 
that  the  number  of  adults  attending  evening  schools  was 
about  90.^  In  the  mining  districts  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,    Mr.    John    Allen    found    (1840)    that 

1.  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  and  Education,  1831M0,  p.  182. 
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almost  all  the  "  common  day  schools "  conducted  by 
masters  for  private  profit  and  attended  by  boys  and  girls, 
were  also  opened  during  the  winter  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  9  "  for  the  instruction  of  pitmen  and  others  not  able 
to  attend  during  the  day."  Mr.  Allen  adds  that  "  the 
owners  of  collieries  are,  in  most  cases,  willing  to  provide 
their  labourers  with  a  room  which  may  be  used  as  a  day 
and  night  school  during  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  is  opened 
to  one  or  two  sects  (and  in  some  instances  three)  in 
succession  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship."  ^  The 
Eev.  Baptist  Noel  reported  in  1840,  evidently  quoting  in 
part  from  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  the  following  attendance  at  evening  schools  in 
five  large  towns :  — 

Birmingham       (1838)  563 


Manchester. . .     . 

(1834) 

1,458 

Liverpool     ...     . 

(loob) 

648 

Salf  ord 

(looOj 

626 

Bury     

(louO) 

151 

He  speaks  of  evening  schools  as  useful  to  young  persons 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected  and  who  want  to 
learn  the  three  R's,  but  adds  that  "  the  evening  school 
which  only  affords  instruction  for  four  hours  in  the  week, 
and  that  when  the  scholars  are  jaded  with  12  or  13  hours 
of  toil,  cannot  educate  those  who  attend  it."  ^ 

In  1844  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook  reports  that  Mr.  Geary,  a 
manufacturer  in  Norwich,  "  allows  no  youth  to  attend  his 
factory  who  is  unable  to  read,  and  compels  their  attendance 
at  an  evening  school  until  they  arrive  at  years  of 
maturity."  ^ 

In  the  following  years  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  evening  schools  in  the  North  of  England  is 

1.  •*  Minutes,  1840-1,'*  pp.  166  and  182. 

2.  "  Minutes,   1844,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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reported  by  the  inspectors.  "  Night  schools  are  usually 
under  the  teaching  of  the  national  schoolmaster,  and 
superintended  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place.  The  hours 
of  instruction  are  generally  from  7  or  8  p.m.  to  9  and  10. 
In  many  places  the  young  people  of  either  sex  come  on 
alternate  evenings."  ^ 

In  1849,  the  Hev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  in  his  report  on 
schools  in  the  North-western  district  (Cumberland, 
Westmorland  and  Lancashire),  urges  that  more  should 
be  made  of  the  evening  schools.  But  he  adds :  *'  I  see  no 
way  to  bring  about  this  vital  measure  except  by  a  large 
special  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  derived 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  Education,  or  from  an 
educational  rate.  The  voluntary  system  has  done  a  vast 
deal,  but  it  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  run  to  the  end  of  its 
tether."  *  This  is  the  first  definite  proposal  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Government  grant  to  night  schools  that  I  have 
found.  But  the  idea  was  in  the  air  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  suggestion  had  been  antici- 
pated by  others. 

An  important  part  in  the  furtherance  of  night  classes 
had  been  taken  during  the  previous  years  (1844  onwards) 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Bagged  Schools.  A  passage  in 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter's  Reformatory  Schools  for  Children 
of  the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes  and  for  juvenile 
offenders  '  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  of  evening  ragged 
schools  in  London.  The  movement  was  begun  by  some 
Sunday  school  teachers  in  London. 

"The  fir^t  attempt  to  concentrate  their  efforts  was  made  in  April, 
1S44,  by  a  meetinf^  held  at  St.  Giles'  Raf^ged  School.  These  t«achen, 
having  often  obxerved  with  regret  the  many  children  that  are  excluded 
from  the  regular  Sunday  or  Day  School  in  consequence  of  their  ragged 
and  filthy  condition  anj  also  the  great  numbers  who  constantly  infest 

1.  **  Minutes,  1845/'  vol.   ii.  p.  176. 

2.  ••  >finutes.  1848-9-50."  vol.  ii.  p.  190-1. 

3.  London  :  Gilpin,  1851,  pp.  110. 
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our  streets  and  alleys  to  idle,  to  steal  or  to  do  mischief,  resolved  to 
establish  schools  ezpresslv  for  that  destitute  and  depraved  class  in  the 
very  localities,  courts  and  alleys  where  they  abound.  .  .  .  The  rent  and 
other  expenses  were  generally  paid  by  the  teachers  themselves,  some- 
times by  one  or  more  benevolent  individuals  in  the  locality  of  the 
schools.  There  was  no  lack  of  pupils  :  numbers  very  often  could  not  be 
admitted  for  want  of  room  or  want  of  teachers,  and  a  policeman  in  some 
cases  was  kept  at  the  door  to  drive  away  those  who  wished  to  force 
themselves  in.  .  .  .  The  main  object  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  lowest  poor  to  read  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
understand  its  simple  truths;  to  oring  destitute  and  neglected  children 
under  some  moral  and  religious  influence  by  means  of  schools  where  such 
children  could  receive,  once  or  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  some  simple 
knowledge  of  their  duties  as  responsible  beings  and  as  creatures  born  to 
live  for  ever." 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  work  during 
the  years  1844 — 48 : 


fear. 

School] 

i.        Teachers. 

Children. 

Amount  Collected. 
£     8.    d. 

1644 

20 

200 

2,000 

61    0    0 

1645 

26 

250 

2,600 

320    0    0 

1646 

44 

454 

4,776 

824    6  10 

1647 

62 

902 

12,823 

...       1,174    4     1 

1646 

82 

...       1,053 

17,249 

...       4,142  16     8 

The  Ragged  Schools  attempted,  with  great  earnestness 
of  purpose,  a  very  difficult  work.  But  it  was  hard  to  find 
the  necessary  number  of  teachers  who  were  qualified  to 
maintain  discipline  and  to  influence  the  pupils.  Many  of 
the  best  teachers  were  women  but  the  schools  were  in  de- 
graded districts  where  it  was  difficult  for  women  teachers 
to  go  at  night.  The  children's  attendance  was  for  short 
periods  and  instruction  was  but  for  one  or  two  evenings  a 
week.  Gradually  the  work  became  more  systematic.  The 
schools  were  opened  more  frequently — some  on  every  night 
of  the  week.  Industrial  training  was  added  in  many 
schools,  and  one  paid  teacher  was  added  to  the  staff  of 
nearly  all  of  them.  Then  Free  Day  Schools  were  estab- 
lished. One  at  Bristol  was  well-known.  The  boys  learnt 
shoemaking  and  tailoring.  It  was  ^intended  for  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  of  such  young  persons  only  as  cannot 
attend  the  other  schools  in  Bristol  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
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their  parents  or  their  own  want  of  character  or  necessary 
clothinfi^.'  The  rules  said  that  *  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion  in  which  all  professed  Christians  agree 
shall  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction  given.  All  sectarian 
theology  shall  be  carefully  avoided.  The  lessons  of  the 
school  shall  include  the  most  common  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  instruction  in  some  industrial  occupation  and 
the  inculcation  of  cleanly,  orderly  habits.  No  corporal 
punishment,  or  holding  up  to  public  shame  or  ridicule 
shall  be  made  use  of.*  ^ 

The  decisive  step  in  regard  to  the  subsidising  of 
evening  schools  was  taken  by  Government  in  1851.  In 
that  year  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  decided 
to  encourage  the  combination  of  evening  schools  with 
existing  elementary  day  schools,  and  were  prepared  to 
allow  the  usual  Government  grant  to  be  paid  to  an 
additional  certificated  teachi'r,  engaged  by  the  managers 
of  an  elementary  school  under  inspection,  if  employed 
morning  or  afternoon  in  the  day  school  and  afterwards 
in  the  evening  school.  But  they  would  not  sanction  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  same  teacher  taught  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  school.  An  evening 
school,  supplementary  to  a  day  school  under  inspection, 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  maps  at  reduced  prices.* 

In  1862,  the  Committee  of  Council  announced  their 
readiness  to  approve  of  an  assistant  teacher  (i./'.,  a  pupil 
teacher  who  had  complete<l  his  apprenticeship)  taking 
charge  of  an  evening  school  provided  that  he  worked  under 
the  headmaster*s  general  direction  and  that  the  latter 
were  present  sufficiently  often  to  be  really  responsible 
for   the    state    of    the    school.      In    January,    1853,    the 

l.Thi»    8eein8    to   refer    to    Joseph    Lancaster's    methods    of    tchool 
discipline. 
2.  ••  .Minutes.  1851-2,"  vol.  i.  pp.  74-5. 
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rule  forbidding  a  master  to  take  an  evening  school  in 
the  winter,  in  addition  to  a  morning  and  afternoon  class, 
was  relaxed.  At  the  same  time,  grants  for  books  and 
maps  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  an  evening  school 
established  independently  of  a  day  school,  but  the  other 
Government  grants  were  not  permitted  in  that  case,  as 
such  a  school  was  held  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  apprentice- 
ship of  pupil  teachers. 

In  1855,  the  assistance  to  evening  schools  was  further 
increased.  A  school  already  in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant 
might  obtain  for  an  evening  school  in  connection  with  it 
(1)  augmentation  of  salary  for  a  second  certificated  teacher; 
or  (2)  stipend  for  an  assistant  if  the  attendance  amounted 
to  over  50  during  the  day  and  to  more  than  20  in  the 
evening.  Or,  if  a  suitable  industrial  class  were  organised 
under  a  gardener,  superior  labourer  or  other  com- 
petent person,  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  small  school,  were 
taken  by  the  schoolmaster  himself)  the  day  school  teacher 
would  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  evening  school  also ;  or  a 
grant  of  not  less  than  £5  or  more  than  £10  would  be  made 
to  an  evening  school  teacher  of  proper  character  and 
attainments,  aged  between  20  and  40,  teaching  for  not 
fewer  than  60  nights  in  the  year,  but  not  employed  in  the 
day  school.  The  fees  paid  by  night  scholars  were  required 
to  equal  or  exceed  the  Government  grant. 

In  the  report  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Kennedy  on  schools 
in  Lancashire,  in  1857,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
encouragement  which  had  been  given  to  the  establishment 
of  evening  schools  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union 
of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  taken  an  active 
part.  Its  main  objects  were  stated  to  be  (1)  "  first  and 
principally,  to  encourage  and  improve  evening  schools — a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  amongst  a  population 
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which  goes  to  work  so  early  in  life  as  the  factory  operatives 
in  Lancashire;"  (2) ''to  examine  the  scholars  of  the  evening 
schools  periodically  and  award  certificates  and  prises  to 
those  amongst  them  who  attain  a  certain  proficiency/' 
The  Union  appointed  a  number  of  evening  school  teachers, 
paying  them  a  salary  in  addition  to  the  £10  which  they 
received  from  the  Government  grant,  and  also  "  a  very 
able  certificated  and  scientific  master  to  organise  and 
superintend  all  the  institutions  in  union  and  to  give 
lectures  to  them  periodically."  * 

In  1858,  further  assistance  was  given  to  evening  schools 
by  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  allow 
scholars,  attending  a  properly  organised  night  school  for 
fifty  nights  in  the  year,  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  day 
scholars  for  whom  the  school  might  receive  capitation 
grants.  The  rule,  however,  that  the  sum  received  in  fees 
must  equal  the  Government  grant  was  found  to  make  the 
establishment  of  evening  schools  impossible  in  many 
villages. 

Another  branch  of  evening  school-work  must  here  be 
mentioned,  as  destined  afterwards  to  become  of  great  im- 
portance. The  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  in  1856 
had  been  severed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  placed  in  a 
co-ordinate  position  with  the  Education  Department  under 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  responded  to  the 
educational  need  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  nation  and 
set  on  foot  a  new  system  of  evening  classes  in  scientific 
subjects.  Its  grants  were  paid  towards  the  support  of  these 
classes  on  the  results  of  written  examinations  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Department.  The  opportunity 
of  conducting  the  classes  was  welcomed  by  a  large  number 
of  elementary  schoolmasters.  Those  wishing  to  hold 
classes  were  required  to  pass  the  special  examination  of 

1.  "Minute*,   1857-S,"   pp.  407—14. 
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the  Department,  and  thus  received  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  teach.  The  first  examination  for  teachers  was 
held  in  1859,  and  the  first  general  examination  for  students 
in  1861.  Many  workmen  who  saw  the  importance  of 
gaining  some  elementary  knowledge  of  science  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  positions  in  the  workshop 
resorted  to  the  evening  classes  as  a  step  towards  attaining 
their  purpose.  Thus  from  1859  onwards  (until  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Education  Department  were  effectively 
united)  there  were  two  separate  categories  of  evening 
classes  receiving  aid  from  Government,  each  from  a 
different  side  of  the  same  central  authority.  The  evening 
science  classes  have  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  further- 
ing technical  instruction  in  England. 

To  return  to  the  elementary  evening  schools.  The 
Code  of  1860  summarised  the  previous  regulations  for 
evening  schools,  continuing  the  payment  not  exceeding 
£10  or  less  than  £5  to  evening  teachers  not  otherwise 
remunerated  out  of  the  grant  for  education  on  condition 
(1)  that  if  the  evening  school  was  attended  by  scholars  of 
both  sexes  the  teacher  must  be  a  married  man;  if  by 
scholars  of  one  sex  alone  must  be  of  that  sex;  (2)  that  he 
must  be  over  20,  unless  previously  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  under  40  when  appointed;  (3)  that  he  must  produce 
certificates  of  previous  good  character  and  aptitude  for 
teaching,  and  satisfy  the  inspector  in  a  written  examina- 
tion; (4)  that  the  sum  received  in  fees  in  any  year  was 
equal  to  the  Government  grant;  (5)  that  the  school  had 
been  open  at  least  60  times  during  the  year,  and  (6)  that 
the  teacher  was  favourably  reported  on  by  the  managers 
and  the  inspector.  Capitation  grants  were  allowed  on 
evening  scholars  who  had  attended  50  times  at  least,  who 
were  upwards  of  12  years  of  age,  and  who  had  not  been 
reckoned  among  day  scholars. 
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In  1862  important  changes  were  made  in  the  regu* 
lations  for  evening  schools.  For  the  first  time  the 
position  of  the  schools  was  clearly  defined  as  con* 
tinuative  of  the  dav  school  work.  Grants  to  teachers  were 
withdrawn  and  given  to  the  school  only  in  the  form  of 
capitation  grants  on  average  attendance  and  on  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
attendance  grant  was  28.  6d.  per  scholar.  The  grant  for 
every  scholar  who  passed  the  examination  after  attending 
more  than  24  evening  meetings  of  the  school  waa  5t.y 
Is.  8d.  being  forfeited  for  failure  to  pass  in  any  one  of  the 
three  subjects.  No  evening  attendance  might  be  reckoned 
for  any  scholar  under  12.  Restrictions  on  dav-school 
teachers  taking  evening  classes  were  withdrawn.  The  even* 
ing  school,  the  Committee  of  Council  stated  in  their  instruc- 
tions to  inspectors  in  the  Revised  Code,  1862,  "should  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  morning  or  afternoon  meetings,  except 
in  the  scholars  who  attend.  Its  business  is  not  secondary, 
but  continued  elementary,  instruction.  A  few  scholars 
here  and  there  may  be  fit  for  more  advanced  instruction, 
and  may  be  glad  to  find  at  the  evening  meeting  a  room 
in  which  they  can  study  and  obtain  assistance.  ...  As 
the  object  of  attendance  in  the  evening  is  to  fix  and  perfect 
elementary  knowledge,  scholars  who  have  passed  under 
Standard  VI.  are  not  precluded  from  being  examined 
again  and  from  bringing  grants  to  the  schools  by  their 
examination.'* 

Thus  the  Revised  Code  of  1862  definitely  assigned  to  the 
evening  school  the  duties  of  an  elementary  continuation 
school.  The  attendance  at  evening  schools  rapidly  increased 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  regulations.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  1863  was  14,073.  It 
steadily  rose  till  it  reached  the  number  of  83,457  in 
1870-71,  when  the  whole  situation  had  been  altered  by 
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the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870. 
These  years  1851 — 70  form  the  first  period  in  the  history  of 
evening  schools  under  government  inspection.  The  second 
extends  from  1870  to  1891  in  which  year,  the  Education 
Acts  were  so  amended  as  to  allow  elementary  education  not 
to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  curriculum  of  an  evening 
school.  The  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
during  this  second  period  may  be  thus  summarised. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  defined  a  public 
elementary  school  as  a  school  at  which  elementary  educa- 
tion is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given.  An 
evening  school  receiving  grant  was  reckoned  as  an  element- 
ary school.  Therefoi^  its  work  was  confined  in  the  main  to 
elementary  subjects.  Before  long,  this  limitation  began 
to  affect  the  evening  schools.  The  great  development  of 
elementary  day  schools  naturally  caused  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pupils  requiring  elementary  instruction  in  even- 
ing schools.  The  numbers  in  average  attendance  at  even- 
ing schools  accordingly  began  to  decline  in  1871-2,  in 
which  year  it  was  66,388,  as  compared  with  83,457  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  fell  steadily  (with  a  slight  rise  in 
1876-9)  till  1884-5,  when  it  stood  at  24,233. 

In  the  meantime  the  grants  to  evening  schools  had  been 
increased  in  1871  to  48.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance 
if  the  school  had  been  open  80  times  in  the  evening,  and 
7s.  6d.  for  each  scholar  who  passed  the  examination  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  (28.  6d.  for  each  subject). 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  attendances 
were  not  to  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  over  eighteen. 
In  1876,  the  upper  age  limit  was  extended  to  twenty-one. 

In  1882,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  evening 
school  regulations.  Attendance  as  a  rule  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  for  any  scholar  under  14  or  over  21,  though  child- 
ren under  14  who  were  exempt  from  the  legal  obligation  to 
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attend  day  school  were  recognised  as  scholars  in  an 
evening  school.  Grants  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
elementary  subjects.  In  addition  to  a  fixed  grant  of 
4s.  or  6s.,  a  grant  (amounting  to  2s.)  on  the  examination 
of  individual  scholars  in  any  of  the  elementary  or 
additional  (i.e.,  class  or  specific)  subjects  was  paid  for 
each  scholar  passing  in  each  subject.  But  no  scholar  was 
allowed  to  be  examined  in  additional  subjects  alone. 
The  rule  that  everyone  must  be  individually  examined  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  was  still  enforced. 

In  1886  a  lioyal  Commission  was  appointed,  with  Lord 
Cross  as  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Edu- 
cation Acts.  The  Commissioners  heard  evidence  about  the 
evening  schools.  Their  findings  (given  on  p.  94 — 96  below) 
led  to  great  changes  being  made  in  the  law  as  it  affected  the 
courses  of  study  in  evening  schools  under  government  in- 
spection. In  1890  a  revolutionary  change  was  made  in  the 
regulations.  The  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  defines  an 
elementar}'  school  as  ''  a  school  or  department  of  a  school  at 
which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  edu- 
cation there  given/*  had  limited  the  Parliamentary  grant 
to  public  elementary  schools.  The  Education  Code  Act  of 
1890  enacted  that  ''  it  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  an  evening  school  that 
elementary  education  shall  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
e<lucation  there  given."  By  the  Code  of  1890,  scholars  in 
evening  schools  were  excused  examination  in  elementary 
subjects  if  they  produced  certificates  that  they  had  been 
scholars  in  a  public  elementary  school  and  had  passed 
Standard  V.  in  the  elementary  subjects.  The  numbers  in 
average  attendance  at  evening  schools  rose  from  43,347 
in  1889-90  to  51,974  in  1890-1,  and  thus  the  second  period 
in  the  history  uf  the  schools  closed  with  encouragement  and 
hope. 
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The  third  period  (1891  to  the  present  day)  has  been  one 
of  rapid  development  and  differentiation  in  the  work  of 
evening  classes  in  England. 

In  1893  Mr.  Acland,  then  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  introduced  a  new 
evening  school  code,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
old  conception  of  the  evening  school  was  boldly  swept 
away.  Attendance  of  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
was  recognised  for  grants.  No  scholars  were  compelled  ^o  ^\  / 
take  the  elementary  subjects.  Grants  were  paid,  as  in  day 
schools,  upon  the  instruction  of  the  school  as  a  whole 
instead  of  upon  the  attainments  of  individual  scholars. 
Pixed  grants  were  paid  on  an  aggregate  number  of  hours' 
instruction  received,  instead  of  upon  average  attendance. 
Examination  by  the  inspector  on  a  fixed  day  was  abolished, 
and  visits  without  notice  were  substituted.  Instead  of 
grants  for  individual  passes,  variable  grants  were  paid  for 
the  time  devoted  to  each  subject. 

No  scholar  might  be  entered  or  continue  on  the  register 
who  was  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  scholar 
was  deemed  by  the  Department  to  be  exempt  from  the 
legal  obligation  to  attend  school. 

In  1897  the  Code  laid  it  down  that  the  total  amount  of 
grant  paid  to  an  evening  school  might  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  the  two  sums  named  below,  viz  :  — 

(a)  A  sum  equal  to  ITs.  6d.  for  each  unit  of  average 
attendance  (a  fraction  of  a  unit,  if  it  reaches  0'5,  being 
counted  as  an  additional  unit). 

(6)  The  total  income  of  the  school  from  all  sources 
whatever  other  than  the  grant. 

The  numbers  and  the  attendance  at  evening  schools 
rapidly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  treatment 
thus  accorded  by  the  State.     The  numbers  of  inspected 
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evening  schools  rose  from  1,977  in  1892-3  to  5,263  in 
1899-1900;  the  numbers  in  average  attendance  rose  from 
81.0G8  to  206,335;  and  the  numbers  on  the  registers  from 
115,582  to  509,251. 

But  new  administrative  developments  were  now  pending. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  had  armed  the 
Countv  Councils,  established  in   1888,   with  educational 
powers.     The  Local  Taxation  (Custom  and  Excise)  Act  of 
1890  had   given   them    considerable   funds   available   for 
technical  and  commercial  education.      The  new  Countv 
and  County  Borough  Committees  for  Technical  Instruction 
began  to  develop  evening  classes  in  scientific  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  to  draw  grants  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  at  South  Kensington.     For  many  years 
the    evening   classes    under   the    School    Boards    derived 
aid  from   the   same  source,   as  well   as   from   the   grants 
paid  by  the  Education  Department.     Thus  a  clash  between 
the  two  co-existing  local  authorities,  each  operating  in  the 
sphere  of  evening  school  work,  became  inevitable.     The 
question  at  issue  was  whether  evening  schools  were  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  elementary  school  system  or  as  part 
of  the  system  of  technical  and  higher  education.     The 
truth  is  that  the  purely  continuative  parts  of  the  evening 
school  work  are  most  conveniently  administered  in  intimate 
relation  with  that  of  elementary  schools,  while  the  more 
advanced  and  technical  developments  of  the  evening  schools 
are  appropriately  considered  as  part  of  higher  and  technical 
education.     The  line,  however,  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  work  is  not  easy  to  draw,  as  clever  youths  can  pass  on 
at  once  from  the  day  school  to  higher  work  in  the  evening 
school.      The    real    solution    was    the    unification    of    all 
educational  administration  in  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
one   local   authority.     But   this   had   not   yet   come,   and 
consequently  there  was  a  i)eriod  of  conflict. 
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The  question  of  powers  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
action  of  Mr.  Barclay  Cockerton,  district  auditor  under 
the  Local  GoTemment  Board,  who,  in  1899,  disallowed 
certain  expenditure  which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
London  School  Board  in  respect  of  Science  and  Art  classes 
in  day  schools  and  in  evening  continuation  schools.  The 
case  (Regina  v.  Cockerton)  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  and  the  judgment  given  on  December  20th,  1900, 
confirmed  the  auditor's  view.  The  questions  before  the 
Court  for  decision  were  (1)  whether  it  was  within  the 
powers  of  the  School  Board  to  provide  Science  and  Art 
Schools  or  classes,  either  in  day  schools  or  in  evening  con- 
tinuation schools ;  (2)  whether  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  those  schools  or  classes  out  of 
the  School  Board  rate  or  School  Fund.  In  pronouncing 
judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Wills  thus  stated  the  case  as 
regards  evening  schools  :  — "  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
perfectly  within  the  competence  of  the  Department  to  lay 
down  the  conditions  under  which  it  would  make  grants 
and  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  where  it  found 
schools  de  facto  fulfilling  those  conditions  the  grant 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  to  argue,  as  has  been 
done,  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  sets 
the  School  Board  free  to  teach,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  to  adults  and  to  children  indiscriminately  the 
higher  mathematics,  advanced  chemistry  (both  theoretical 
and  practical),  political  economy,  art  of  a  kind  wholly 
beyond  anything  that  can  be  taught  to  children,  French, 
Grerman,  history,  I  know  not  what,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  extravagance.  If  the  Acts  of  which  the 
primary  object  was  elementary  education,  and  the  whole 
object  was  education  for  children,  are  to  be  transformed 
into  Acts  for  the  higher  education — education  of  a  kind 
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usual  rather  in  a  college  of  a  university  than  in  a  school — 
of  grown  up  men  and  women,  it  must  be  done  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  not  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  a  Government 
Department.  The  Department  has  never  affected  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  or  to  do  more  than  lay  down  the 
conditions  under  which  a  grant  of  money  may  be  earned. 
The  extravagance  is  in  the  application  which  has  been 
made  by  the  School  Boanls  of  the  successive  developments 
of  the  Code.  The  Department  is  under  no  restrictions  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  grant  public  money, 
Parliament  being  at  liberty  to  withhold  or  ratify  the  grant. 
But  it  is  the  strangest  of  arguments  to  say  that  because 
the  Department  is  prepared  to  grant  money  for  teaching 
adults  to  any  school  in  a  position  to  teach  them,  it  follows 
that  a  boanl,  create<I  an<I  existing  to  supply  education  for 
children  and  for  no  other  purpose,  has  a  right  to  spend 
money  out  of  the  rates  for  teaching  those  who  are  not 
children."  Finally,  he  answered  the  two  questions  before 
the  Court  as  follows: — "As  to  question  1,  my  answer  is, 
that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Board  to  provide,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  science  and  art  schools  or 
classes  in  day  schools:  us  to  question  2,  that  science  and  art 
classes  in  evening  continuation  schools  are  as  much  beyond 
the  scope  of  rate-aided  education  as  in  day  schools,  but  that 
in  both  such  educational  work  mav  be  carried  on  bv  the 
School  Board  provided  the  whole  of  the  funds  required  for 
it  are  furnished  from  sources  other  than  contributions 
from  the  rates."  ^ 

This  decision,  which  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
le<l  to  the  issue  bv  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  minute, 
dated  Julv  3rd,  1901,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  in 
future,  in  any  evening  school  conducted  as  a  public 
elementarj'  school  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acta, 

1.  As  reported  in  "The  Times/*  Dec.  21,  1900. 
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the  instniction  given  must  be  in  accordance  with  those 
Acts,  and  that  the  attendance  of  any  scholar  over  fifteen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  would  not  be  counted 
for  grants.  In  the  same  year  (1901)  a  temporary  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  thus  created  was  found  in  the  passing  of 
an  Act  which  empowered  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  to  sanction  the  carrying  on  by  School  Boards  for 
one  year  of  any  evening  school  which  had  been  started 
contrary  to  the  law,  and,  pending  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  question  by  the  Act  of  that  year,  this  arrangement 
was  renewed  in  1902. 

By  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  the  local  administration 
of  education  was  unified,  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  being  constituted  as  the  authorities  for  education  of 
all  grades,  and  the  special  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
legality  of  evening  schools  giving  higher  education  to 
adults  has  disappeared.  The  power  of  the  Local  Authority 
to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts  is  now  limited,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  "  the 
provision  in  a  public  elementary  school  of  instruction 
given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
scholars  who  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  will  not  be 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  " ;  whereas  their  powers 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  higher  education  include  "  a 
power  ....  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education 
except  where  that  education  is  given  at  a  public  elementary 
school."  Thus  evening  schools  have  become  definitely  a 
part  of  the  provision  of  higher  education  and  are  legally 
entitled  to  aid  from  the  rates. 

But  the  change  which  was  made  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  encouraging  the  technical  or  more  advanced  types 
of  evening  classes  has  had  the  effect  of  diverting  adminis- 
trative interest  from  the  problem  of  the  more  elementary 
type  of  continuation  school.     In  the  work  of  many  local 
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education  authorities  the  care  of  elementary  and  of  higher 
education  respectively  is  assigned  to  different  committees. 
The  evening  classes  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
higher  education  committees.  This  is  perfectly  right  to 
far  as  the  more  advanced  classes  are  concerned.  But  the 
fortunes  of  the  elementary  continuation  schools  are  in- 
timately bound  up  with  those  of  the  elementary  day 
schools.  The  work  of  the  two  forms  one  problem.  It  is 
desirable  therefore  that  the  same  body  of  administrators 
should  constantly  view  the  two  problems  together  as  part 
of  an  organic  whole.  At  present  this  is  not  always 
possible,  so  far  as  the  committees  are  concerned,  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  executive  officers  averts  some  of  the  in- 
convenience which  might  otherwise  arise. 

( )ur  present  system  of  voluntary  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  has  much  in  its  favour.  In  some  characters  it 
develops  "  grit."     It  rewards  self-denying  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  touch  the  idle  or  the  less 
strenuous.  As  compared  with  the  German  or  Swiss  system 
of  compulsory  continuation  schools,  it  leaves  a  large 
residue  of  the  boy  population  without  any  educational 
discipline  during  the  critical  years  of  adolescence.  We 
must  not  exaggerate  the  power  of  schools  or  undervalue 
the  rough  education  of  life.  But  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  our  voluntary  system  is  wasteful  of  human  material 
which  might  by  timely  rare  be  made  more  serviceable  to 
the  State.  It  is  individualistic,  not  collective,  in  spirit. 
It  disregards  the  average  boy  unless  he  voluntarily  offers 
himself  as  a  pupil.  It  does  not  grapple  with  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  but  contents  itself  with  offering  facilities  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  seize  them.  It  affords  oppor- 
tunities, but  does  not  impose  a  national  obligation.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in 
England   who,   after   leaving   the   day  school,  slip  away 
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from  educational  influences  altogether,  and  these  include 
the  great  proportion  of  the  future  unskilled  workers  of 
the  country.  In  Manchester,  where  the  evening  school 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  long-continued  care,  there 
were  in  the  autumn  of  1904  at  least  14,000  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  were  not  touched  by  \/ 
the  evening  classes.  In  the  Final  Report  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  (1904)  it  is  calculated  that,  in  the  session 
1901-2,  out  of  the  population  of  London  between  14  and  21 
years  of  age,  only  15  per  cent,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
Board's  evening  schools  and,  even  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  attendance  at  the  evening  classes  which  were  being 
conducted  at  the  same  time  under  the  then  Technical  Edu- 
cation Board,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  small  minority  of 
London  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  at  continuation 
schools. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903  the  Manchester  Education  Com- 
mittee took  steps  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  different  evening  schools  of  that  city 
had  joined  the  evening  classes  immediately  after  com- 
pleting their  course  in  the  elementary  day  school.  It 
proved  that,  out  of  6,714  students  present  in  the  evening 
schools  on  November  16th,  nearly  one-half  (48  per  cent.) 
had  allowed  a  gap  of  one  or  more  years  to  intervene 
between  the  close  of  their  day  school  course  and  the  be- 
ginning of  their  attendance  at  evening  classes.^  The  Com- 
mittee further  asked  the  teachers  in  the  evening  schools 
to  report  whether  they  found  that  the  students  who  entered 
the  evening  classes  after  such  an  interval  had  lost  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  gained  in 
the  day  school.  There  was  a  striking  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  teachers  that  the  loss  was  great.  One  teacher 
reported  that  "  scholars  who  were  in  the  Sixth  Standard  of 

1.  There  has  since  been  a  great  improvement. 
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the  day  school,  are  not  able  on  returning  to  the  evening 
school  after  a  year's  absence,  to  do  the  work  of  Standard 
III.  or  IV."  Another  replied  that  he  had  "  found,  among 
the  adult  pupils  who  had  left  the  day  school  many  years 
before,  men  who,  though  they  had  been  in  Standards  IT. 
or  V.  in  the  day  school,  had  completely  forgotten  the 
methods  of  simple  division."  Another  reported  that  **  the 
work  of  a  girl  who  allows  twelve  months  to  elapse  before 
joining  the  evening  school,  has  greatly  deteriorated  and  it 
takes  her  a  long  time  to  regain  what  she  has  lost.** 
Another  said  that  *' girls  who  had  passed  Standards  V. 
or  VI.  before  leaving  the  day  school,  are  unable,  after  two 
or  three  years*  absence,  to  do  the  work  of  Standards  III.  or 
IV.,  and  are  careless  and  inaccurate,  especially  in  writing." 
The  experience  of  the  teachers  in  the  Manchester  evening 
schools  is  confirmed  by  that  of  teachers  in  other  parts  of 
England.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  children  who  go  through  the  day  school 
course  ever  come  to  the  evening  school,  even  after  an 
interval.  Nor  is  the  mere  forgetting  of  much  that  they 
had  learnt  in  the  day  school  the  worst  feature  of  the  case. 
What  matters  much  more  is  their  loss  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  of  the  habit  of  regular  learning  during 
adolescence. 

Thus  the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  we  in  Eng- 
land gain  more  through  stimulating  and  rewarding  the 
energy  of  the  vigorous  few  by  our  voluntary  system  of 
continuation  schools  than  is  lost  through  our  failure  to 
raise  the  general  average  of  trained  and  disciplined  effi- 
ciency  by  means  of  compulsory  attendance  for  all.  The 
same  (question  comes  up,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  every 
attempt  to  balance  the  advantages  of  what  may  broadly 
be  distinguished  as  the  English  and  Oerman  forms  of 
educational   organisation.     The   Germans   make   thriftier 
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use  of  their  average  material  than  we  succeed  in  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  indisputable  advantages 
in  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  from  the  close  administrative 
restraints  entailed  by  any  plan  of  systematic  compulsion. 

Can  we  afford  the  waste  which  our  lack  of  organisation 
entails?  This  question  raises  momentous  issues  in  many 
other  problems  of  national  life.  The  student  of  education 
needs  to  be  on  his  guard  against  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  influence  of  schools  upon  individual  char- 
acter. But  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  most  English- 
men are  a  little  inclined  to  overlook  the  service  which  a  well 
planned  system  of  skilful  teaching  can  confer  upon  a 
nation.  In  any  case,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  "  the 
State  was  forvied  to  make  life  possible,  and  exists  to  make 
life  good."  ^  But  it  may  be  retorted  with  some  justice  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  State  and  the  wisdom  of  an  administra- 
tive department  in  Whitehall  are  not  necessarily  identical 
terms.  And  the  reader  of  this  chapter,  when  he  casts  his 
eye  over  the  multifarious  activities  of  **  further  education  " 
in  England,  will  observe  that  the  power  of  some  of  the 
educational  agencies  at  work  in  it  comes  through  intensity 
of  personal  conviction  on  many  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  individual  conscience  and  not  the  State  must  have  the 
last  word. 

(8)   The  Extension  of   University   Teaching.^ 

University  extension,  in  the  widest  and  older  sense  of  the 
term,   is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  movements 

1.  Aristotle  '*  Politics,"  Bk.  I,  Chap.  2.  Dr.  Welldon's  translation, 
p.  5. 

2.  No  brief  summary  can  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment, which  has  touched  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  the  country 
at  almost  every  point,  and  has  been  the  outcome  of  profound  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  national  life.  But  some  reference  to  the  subiect 
is  necessary  here,  as  many  of  the  classes  which  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  the  movement  form  part  of  the  new  provision  for  the 
education  of  adults  who  are  unable  to  take  any  day  courses  of  instruction 
for  university  degrees. 
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which  have  multiplied  opportunities  for  the  "  further  edu- 
cation "  of  adult  students  in  England.  It  began  with  the 
foundation  of  University  College,  London  (originallv  in- 
tended to  be  a  University  for  London)  on  undenominational 
lines  in  1826.  The  foundation  of  King's  College,  London, 
followed  in  1831.  In  1832  the  University  of  Durham  was 
founded  by  means  of  funds  granted  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  In  1836  the  University  of  London  was  incor> 
porated  as  an  examining  body  which  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  admitted  to  its  degrees  none  but  duly  qualified  can- 
didates from  University  and  King's  Colleges. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  W.  K.  Whatton  had  mooted  in 
1829  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Manchester  Boyal 
Institution  into  a  University  of  Manchester,  but  his  pro- 
posal remained  unrealised,  as  did  a  further  one  made  bj 
Mr.  Harry.  Longueville  Jones  in  1836.^  It  was  in  Man- 
chester, however,  that  the  decisive  step  was  taken  towards 
the  establishment  of  Universities  in  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  centres.  In  1846  a  Manchester  merchant, 
John  Owens,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate 
(about  £96,000)  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  youths  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  education  taught  at  the  English  Univer- 
sities, free  from  the  religious  tests  which  then  limited  the 
extension  of  University  education.  In  1851,  the  Uwens 
College,  now  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  began 
its  work. 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  English  Universities.  Three  move- 
ments converged  upon  them  and  compelled  their  extension. 
The  first,  and  at  that  time  the  most  conspicuous,  was  the 
movement  for  the  removal  of  denominational  restrictions 

1.  "  The  Owens  College  :   itn  Foundation  and  Growth,"  by  JoMpk 
Thompson.     Manchester  :  Cornish,   1886,  pp.   15^23. 
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at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  form  of  subscription, 
imposed  at  Oxford  on  matriculation  and  at  Cambridge 
before  graduation,  excluded,  from  membership  in  the  one 
and  from  the  degrees  of  the  other,  persons  who  were 
unwilling  to  express  or  imply  assent  to  adopt  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  operation  through  the 
form  of  subscription  required,  the  test,  especially  at  Oxford, 
was  intended  to  exclude  nonconformists.  Moreover  the 
Oxford  University  Commission  (1850 — 2)  found  that  the 
manner  in  which  subscription  was  imposed  '  habituated 
the  mind  to  give  a  careless  assent  to  truths  which  it  has 
never  considered,  and  led  to  sophistry  in  the  interpretation 
of  solemn  obligations.'  At  this  combination  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  unreality,  just  indignation  had  long  been  grow- 
ing. Both  the  principle  and  the  method  of  subscription 
were  regarded  by  very  many  as  mischievous  or  obsolete. 
And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest  and  of  the 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  whole  community,  it  was 
felt  that  the  ancient  University  foundations  must,  if  they 
were  to  remain  national,  become  comprehensive  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  national  life.  Secondly,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  intellectual  and  social  requirements  of  modem 
life  necessitated  a  great  enlargement  of  the  opportunities 
for  University  training.  Thirdly,  the  movement  in  favour 
of  admitting  women  to  university  education  had  begun  to 
show  its  strength.  The  first  of  these  demands  led  to  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
the  successive  Acts  of  1852,  1854  and  1871.  The  second 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  following  new 
Universities  and  University  Colleges. 

Owens  College,  Manchester       1851 

[The  Owens  College  was  the  first,  and  for  four  years  the  only,  member 
of  the  Victoria  University,  which  received  a  charter  in  1880.  It 
became  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  in  1903.] 
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The  Durham  College  of   Science,   Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne      loll 

[now  the  ArmBtrong  College.    Affiliated  to  the  University  of  DnrhAm  1871.] 

The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 1874 

[admitted  to  the  Victoria  University  1887,  and  received  a  charter  aa  the 

University  of  Leeds  1904.] 

University  College,  Bristol       1876 

Firth  College,  Sheffield      1879 

[re-named  University  College,  Sheffield  1897 ;  received  a  charter  aa  the 

University  of  Sheffield  1904.] 

Mason  College,  Birmingham     1880 

[received  a  charter  as  the  University  of  Birmingham  1900.] 

University  College,  Nottingham      1881 

University  College,  Liverpool 1882 

[admitted  to  the  Victoria  University  1884,  and  received  a  charter  aa  the 

University  of  Liverpool  1903.] 

University  College,  Heading     1892 

[first    called    the    University    Extension    College.] 

Royal  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter 1893 

[Hrst  called  the  Technical  and   University  Extension  College.] 

University  of  London,  re-organised 1900 

Hartley  University  College,  Southampton,  re- 
organised in 1902 

A  corresponding  development  of  University  work  has 
taken  place  in  Wales. 

St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  founded 1827 

The  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth  1872 

The  University  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardiff  1883 

The  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor  1884 

The  University  of  Wales,  established     1893 

[in   which   are   incorporated   the  three    University   Collegea  mentiooed 

above.] 

The  third  movement,  that  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  following 
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colleges.  The  table  also  shows  the  dates  at  which  women 
were  admitted  to  degrees  at  the  Universities  of  London, 
Durham  and  Wales  and  in  the  Victoria  University,  and 
to  University  Examinations  (without  the  right  to  proceed 
to  degrees)  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Queens  College,  London,  founded    1848 

Bedford  College,  London,  founded 1849 

Girton  College,  established  at  Hitchin 1869 

„  „         moved  to  Cambridge       1872 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  founded 1871 

[Degrees  of  London  University  open  to  women     1878] 

Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  founded 1879 

Somerville  College,  Oxford,  founded       1879 

[Degrees  of  Victoria  University  open  to  women     1880] 
[Women  admitted  to  all  Honour  examinations 

for  degree  of  B.A.  at  Cambridge     1881] 

[Women  admitted  to  Honour  Moderations  and 
Final  Honour  Schools  of  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Modern  History  at  Oxford  ...     1884] 

St.  Hugh's  Hall,  Oxford,  founded 1886 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  Egham,  founded     ...     1887 
[All  degrees  and   offices  in  the   University  of 

Wales  open  to  women  equally  with  men...     1893] 
Women  admitted  to  remaining  examinations 

for  B.A.,  including  Pass  Schools,  at  Oxford     1894 
Degrees  in  the  University  of  Durham  opened 

to  W^omen     1895 

From  the  year  1845  the  term  University  Extension  came 
into  common  use.  It  described  a  number  of  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  Universities,  for  enlarging 
the  number  of  their  students  or  for  establishing  new  centres 
of  academic  instruction  and  influence.  It  was  applied  to 
the  proposals  made  in  1845  by  a  very  influential  body  of 
memorialists  that  the  University  of  Oxford  should  extend 
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its  benefits  to  a  greater  number  of  promising  young  men 
of  narrow  means.  It  was  used  by  the  Manchester  Guardian 
in  1846  to  describe  the  purpose  of  John  Owens'  legacy  for 
higher  education  in  Manchester.  In  1850  it  was  employed 
by  Mr.  William  Sewell  of  Oxford  in  a  further  seme. 
"Though  it  may  be  impossible,"  he  wrote,  **to  bring  the 
masses  requiring  education  to  the  Tniversity,  may  it  not  be 
possible  to  carry  the  University  to  them  ?  Yes,  and  at  first 
by  way  of  experiment,  professorships  and  lectureships  might 
be  founded  say  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  districts  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
densest  population  .  .  .  By  degrees  the  system  might  be  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  country  and  similar  institutions 
might  be  planted  in  the  principal  towns  in  convenient  dis- 
tricts such  as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Canterbury,  New- 
castle, etc.  Cambridge,  of  course,  would  take  its  own  share 
of  the  work.  By  originating  such  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
the  Universities  would  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
great  centres  and  springs  of  education  throughout  the 
country  and  would  command  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
the  nation  at  large,  without  sacrificing  or  compromising 
any  principle  which  they  are  bound  to  maintain.' 

Mr.  Seweirs  plan,  suggested  perhaps  by  John  Owens* 
legacy  (1846)  for  a  University  in  Manchester  and  by  the 
permanent  engagement  of  itinerant  lecturers  by  some  of 
the  Unions  of  Mechanics  Institutions  (1837  onwards),  was 
not  adopted  at  the  time.  Nor  was  a  similar  suggestion 
made  at  Cambridge  in  1855  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells)  in  his  pamphlet ""  A  Sug- 
gestion for  supplying  the  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mech- 
anics* Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
le<'turers  from  the  Universities.''     But  the  establishment 

1.  "  Suggest  ions  for  the  Extennion  of  the  Univeiwty,**  by  W.  SewtU, 
B.D.     Oxford,  1850. 
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of  the  University  Local  Examinations  at  Oxford  in  1867 
and  at  Cambridge  in  1858  produced  administrative  mach- 
inery which  was  subsequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  courses  of  lectures  in  different  centres  under  the 
supervision  of  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  The 
founder  of  the  University  Extension  lecture  system  was 
Mr.  James  Stuart.  As  a  young  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  received  in  1867  an  invitation  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  ladies  in  the  North  of  England,  of  which  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler  was  President,  and  Miss  A.  J.  Clough 
the  Secretary,  to  deliver  some  lectiires  to  them.  '  Vexed 
with  the  insufficiency  of  the  single  lecture  system  which 
had  prevailed  in  connection  with  Mechanics'  Institutes  and 
Literary  Societies,'  he  planned  a  course  of  lectures  which 
was  given  at  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Sheffield. 
In  these  courses  Mr.  Stuart  used  a  printed  syllabus  and 
invited  his  hearers  to  send  him  weekly  written  exercises. 
The  first  feature,  suggested  by  the  practice  of  Professor 
Ferrier  of  Edinburgh,  was  devised  as  a  lesson  in  note 
taking.  The  second  was  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
ordeal,  dreaded  by  the  lecturer  and  his  hearers,  of  oral 
questioning.  Mr.  Stuart  suggested  that  the  organisation 
of  similar  courses  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Univer- 
sity. Successful  lectures  to  the  railway  men  at  Crewe  and 
to  the  co-operators  at  Hochdale,  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
plan  of  University  Extension  Lectures  might  be  adopted 
in  populous  centres  for  the  benefit  of  working-class 
audiences.  In  1871  Mr.  Stuart  appealed  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  adopt  the  scheme  and  to  organise  lecture- 
centres  as  well  as  examination-centres.  In  1872  the 
University  appointed  a  syndicate  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  following  year  the  syndicate  reported  in 
favour  of  trying  Mr.  Stuart's  plan.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  thus  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  the 
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London  I'niversity  Extension  Society  in  1876  and  bv  the 

*  »  • 

University  of  Oxford  in  1878.  Since  that  time  the  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  other  English  Universities  as  a 
part  of  their  work.  The  distinctive  method  of  University 
Extension  teaching  is  the  lecture  forming  part  of  a  con- 
nected course  and  followed  bv  a  class  for  conversational 
teaching.  A  printed  syllabus  is  issued  in  connexion  with 
each  course  for  the  guidance  of  the  students.  At  the  end 
of  the  course  there  is  usually  an  examination,  entrance  to 
which  is  optional  and  according  to  the  results  of  which 
certificates  are  granted  by  the  I'niversity  authorities.  A 
travelling  library  of  books  is  generally  sent  out  in  con- 
nexion with  each  course.  For  the  last  19  years  Summer 
meetings  of  University  Extension  and  other  students  have 
been  annually  held  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (once  each  in 
London  and  Exeter).  The  first  Summer  meeting  was 
held  in  Oxford  in  1888.  A  system  of  affiliation,  originated 
at  Cambridge,  has  done  much  in  a  few  places  to  secure 
continuity  of  work.  The  success  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion courses  has  on  the  whole  Wen  wt»ll-sustained.     Manv 

• 

men  of  high  intellectual  distinction  have  been  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  The  influence  of  the  chief  lecturers 
has  been  deservedly  great.  The  audiences  are  representa- 
tive of  all  sections  of  the  community.  Among  the 
students,  women  are  in  a  majority.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  places,  co-operative  societies  and  other  organisa- 
tions of  working  men  have  supported  the  courses. 

The  dcfe<»ts  of  the  system  lie  ujwn  the  surface.  They 
consist  in  the  fn^juent  disc'ontinuity  between  the  subject 
of  one  course  of  lectures  and  the  next;  in  the  often  pre- 
carious dependence  of  the  work  upon  the  fluctuating  re- 
sources of  the  local  committees;  and  in  the  lack  of  svs- 
tematic  classwork  in  the  less  effectively  organised  centres. 
These   detects    ai-e    serious    but    the    Universitv    Exten- 
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sion  courses,  through  the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  chief 
lecturers  and  the  strenuous  exertions  of  many  of  the  honor- 
ary local  organisers,  have  been  a  potent  influence  for  good 
in  nearly  every  part  of  England.  Their  function  has  been 
in  the  main  stimulative,  but  they  have  elicited  much 
hidden  talent  and  have  given  encouragement  and  guidance 
to  very  large  numbers  of  isolated  students.  They  have  been 
especially  effective  in  diffusing  instruction  in  historical 
and  literary  subjects  and  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
checking  the  tendency  towards  a  narrow  and  too  utilitarian 
view  of  adult  education.  In  many  provincial  towns, 
especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  they 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  for  an  educational 
purpose  sections  of  the  community  which  had  been  pre- 
viously unaccustomed  or  unwilling  to  cooperate.  Thus  at 
a  critical  time  the  University  Extension  courses  and  the 
work  involved  in  their  local  organisation  were  of  service 
in  promoting  greater  unity  of  social  effort,  especially  among 
different  sections  of  the  middle  classes.  In  some  cases, 
notably  in  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Reading  and  Exeter  the 
University  Extension  courses,  combined  with  the  move- 
ment for  science  teaching  and  technical  instruction,  have 
led  directly  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  institutions 
for  higher  education.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  the  local  lec- 
tures and  the  Summer  Meetings  have  formed  new  links 
between  the  Universities  and  large  sections  of  the  non- 
academic  part  of  the  nation.  Apart  from  their  directly 
educational  influence,  the  University  extension  lectures 
and  classes  have  been  one,  and  not  the  least  important, 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  in  England  a  changed 
attitude  of  mind  towards  University  work  and  a  new  sense 
of  its  value  as  an  element  in  national  life. 

The  University  Settlements  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  great   towns   form   another   and   equally   important. 
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though  in  some  respects  a  distinct,  part  of  the  moTement 
for  University  Extension.  It  is  in  the  labours  of  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  his  Christian  Socialist  friends  in  London 
from  1848  onwards  that  the  starting  point  of  this  wider 
ideal  of  the  possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  UniTerrity 
influence  may  be  found.  But  the  systematic  organisation 
of  Settlement  work  in  its  modern  form  is  due  to  the 
devotion  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Bamett  who  in  1884  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  settlement  in  Whitechapel  which  carries 
on  the  influence  of  Arnold  Toynbee  and  bears  his  name. 
From  this  beginning  and  through  the  work  of  Oxford 
House  in  Bethnal  Green  and  other  institutions,  the  organ- 
isation of  Settlements  for  social  and  educational  work  in 
poor  districts  of  great  cities,  and  for  the  close  and  practical 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  which  there 
arise,  has  spread  widely  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
has  greatly  helped  in  giving  reality  and  method,  as  well  as 
sympathetic  insight  and  practical  idealism,  to  sociological 
inquiry. 

(9)  Free  PrnLic  Libraries  axd  the  Xatioxal  Home 

Reading  Union. 

In  the  further  education  of  the  great  majority  of  adult 
students,  especially  those  of  narrow  means,  an  indispens- 
able service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Free  Public 
Libraries.  The  first  instance  in  England  of  a  library 
supported  by  a  Town  Council  out  of  rates  was  that  of  the 
library  at  the  Warrington  Museum,  which  was  founded  in 
1848.  In  its  establishment  Edward  Edwards  was  assisted 
by  William  Ewart,  M.P.  for  Dumfries  who,  in  1849, 
secured  the  appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
Selo<*t  Committee  to  ro|>ort  uj)on  the  best  means  of  extend* 
ing   the  establishment    of   libraries    freely   open    to   the 
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public,  especially  in  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  Committee  was  impressed  by  the  rich  pro- 
vision of  libraries  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the 
very  inadequate  provision  in  Great  Britain.  The  Public 
Libraries  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewart  passed  into 
law  in  1850  and  gave  power  to  certain  districts  to 
establish  free  libraries  and  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose.  In  1852  Manchester  led  the  way  in 
taking  advantage  of  Ewart's  Act.  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  opened  libraries  in  1860,  but  for  many  years 
the  spread  of  public  libraries  was  slow.  In  1870  only 
about  50  places  in  the  United  Eangdom  had  adopted  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts.  But  the  trend  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  library  extension  was  strengthened  by  the  social  and 
intellectual  change  gradually  brought  about  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts. 

In  England,  as  compared  with  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  free  public  libraries  into  organic  connexion 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  with  the 
continuation  classes.  But  during  the  last  few  years  strik- 
ing efforts  have  been  made  in  many  places  to  establish  this 
necessary  and  fruitful  connexion.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle  has 
pointed  out^  that  the  first  effort  to  make  the  free  public 
library  more  useful  to  children  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  1865  at  Birkenhead,  where  Mr.  Richard  Hinton  was 
librarian.  The  first  free  public  library  authority  to  estab- 
lish direct  relationship  with  the  public  elementary  schools 
was  that  of  Leeds  where  branch  libraries  were  established 
in  the  schools  from  1884  onwards.  The  Plymouth  Library 
Committee  followed  in  1888  and  Norwich  in  1889.     Since 


1.  Article  on  the  "  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the 
Public  Elementary  School"  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 
Vol  ii.     Wyman  and  Sons,   1898. 
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that  time  the  movement  has  spread  widely,  and  important 
service  has  been  rendered  to  it  by  Mr.  John  Ballinger, 
Librarian  of  the  Borough  of  Cardiff,  and  by  Mr.  Ogle, 
as  Librarian  at   Bootle.     The  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  are  (1)  the  temporary  deposit  in  school  buildings 
of  special   libraries,  the  contents  of  which  are  changed 
from  time  to  time;  (2)  the  **  school  deliveries  "  of  books  to 
individual  scholars  in  accordance  with  the  latter*s  requisi- 
tion; (3)  special  facilities  for  the  teachers  for  borrowing 
books  needed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  work, 
and  (4)  the  arrangement  of  special  lessons  for  small  classes 
of  children  in  the  library  itself,  the  object  being  to  interest 
the  children  in  the  history  of  books  and  of  printing,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  books  in  carefully  selected 
departments  of  literature.     Encouragement  has  also  been 
given   to  the  individual   reading  of  the  scholars  by  the 
provision  of  small  reference  libraries  in  some  of  the  class- 
rooms.    In  this  way  the  pupils  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
works  of  reference  and  are  helped  to  form  the  habit  of 
self    direction    in   their  studies.      Elementary    education 
in  England  has  consisted  too  largely  in  oral  instruction 
given  by  the  teacher  to  rows  of  listening  pupils.     This  has 
resulted  partly  from  the  false  economy  of  large  classes, 
and     partly     through     the     persistence    of    the     theory 
that  the  teacher  is  mainly  a  conduit-pipe  through  which 
information  pours  out  upon  the  scholars.     But  encourage- 
ment has  wisely  now  been  given  to  greater  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the   pupils,  both   in   practical   work  and  in 
literary  studies. 

The  closer  connexion  between  the  free  public  libraries 
and  the  schools  has  been  furthered  by  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union^  which  was  founded 

1.  Office,  Surrey  Hou^e,  Victoria  Embankment,  Londkm,  W.C. 
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in  1887  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Paton  of  Nottingham. 
The  objects  it  had  in  view  were : 

(i)  To  stimulate,  encourage  and  direct  home  reading  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  home  reading  educational  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

(ii)  To  give  definiteness,  continuity,  and  system  to  home 
reading,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  divers  needs  and  tastes  of 
readers. 

(iii)  To  give  all  practical  help,  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  way,  to  those  who  engage  in  such  reading. 

(iv)  By  means  of  local  unions,  or  associations  of  readers, 
and  the  influences  of  a  large  organization,  as  well  as  by 
personal  sympathy,  to  sustain  the  interest  and  confirm  the 
purpose  of  all  who  undertake  a  regular  course  of  home 
reading,  and  to  unite  them  in  honourable  and  helpful 
fellowship  with  each  other. 

The  Union  has  given  guidance  of  considerable  value  to 
many  different  categories  of  students.  Its  monthly  maga- 
zines (Special  Courses  Magazine,  General  Course  Magazine) 
contain  a  series  of  articles  by  scholars  of  distinction.  These 
writers  have  developed  the  happy  knack  of  dealing  with 
their  difficult  subjects  in  a  way  helpful  to  isolated  readers, 
especially  to  those  who  have  had  little  systematic  prelim- 
inary training.  Lists  of  books  are  issued  by  the  Union, 
some  of  which  are  required  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  articles  in  the  magazines.  Others  are  recommended  as 
supplementary  or  illustrative.  A  third  section  of  the  list 
names  those  books  of  reference  which  should  be  available 
in  public  libraries  for  the  use  of  students  requiring  fuller 
information  on  special  points.  Reading  circles  are  formed 
consisting  of  any  number  of  persons  who  undertake  to  read 
the  same  course  at  home  and  to  meet  at  convenient  intervals 
in  order  to  talk  over  their  reading,  and  to  discuss  essays 
prepared  in  connection  with  it.     Courses  of  reading  are 
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arranged  in  several  grades,  viz :  The  Toung  People's  Sec- 
tion, the  General  Section,  and  the  Special  Courses.  Tutorial 
help  and  correspondence  teaching  are  offered  to  individual 
readers.  Summer  assemblies  for  lectures  on  the  Chaut- 
auqua plan  are  held  annually  at  some  attractive  resort. 
The  local  organisers  of  the  Union  invite  the  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  in  the  different  grades  of  schools  and  of  the 
librarian  of  the  free  public  library.  In  the  latter  a  room 
is  sometimes  provided  for  the  meetings  of  reading 
circles.  The  Board  of  Education  has  given  strong  support 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  has 
issued  circular  letters  to  all  Educational  Committees  in 
England  and  Wales  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  Union  in  connection  with  schools  and  public 
libraries.  About  a  hundred  public  libraries  are  joined  in 
honorary  membership  with  the  Union.  Under  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  about  two 
hundred  reading  circles  are  at  work.  The  Manchester 
Education  Committee  have  introduced  National  Home 
Reading  circles  into  their  schools,  and  circles  are  also 
carried  on  under  the  County  Councils  of  Oloucestershire, 
Norfolk  and  Middlesex,  and  the  Education  Authorities  of 
Leicester,  Halifax,  Nottingham  and  other  towns. 

III. 
(1)  Boy's  and  Girls'  Brigades. 
These  associations  are  organised  upon  a  voluntary  basis. 
Tliey  are  of  a  patriotic  or  philanthropic  character.  Their 
chief  purpose  is  to  promote  steadiness  of  character  and  the 
habit  of  loyal  co-()|K*rati<>n  among  boys  or  girls  during  the 
years  of  adolescence.  One  (the  National  Service  League, 
with  which  is  incorporated  the  Lads*  Drill  Association)  is 
distinctively  patriotic  in  its  purpose.  The  others  are  pri- 
marily religious,  but  two  of  them  (the  Boys*  Brigade  and 
the  Church  Lads*  Brigade)  make  use  of  military  organisa> 
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and  drill  as  a  means  of  securing  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
developing  their  sense  of  discipline.  The  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Life  Brigades  lay  emphasis  on  the  saving  of  life.  The  drill 
of  which  they  make  use  is  not  associated  with  the  use  of 
arms,  but  directed  towards  training  the  members  in  the 
means  of  saving  life  from  fire,  drowning  or  other  accident. 
The  Boys'  League  of  Honour  and  the  Guild  of  Courtesy, 
both  of  which,  like  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades,  owe 
their  origin  to  Dr.  Paton  of  Nottingham,  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent cat^ory.  They  aim  at  a  definite  kind  of  moral  training 
and  at  placing  before  children  and  young  people  an  ideal 
of  conduct.  Membership  of  these  associations  can  be  com- 
bined with  service  in  one  or  other  of  the  Brigades  men- 
tioned above. 

All  the  associations  here  grouped  together  under  the 
heading  Boys'  Brigades  make  use  of  drill,  whether  military 
or  other,  as  a  means  of  getting  hold  of  boys  during  the 
critical  period  between  boyhood  and  manhood  and  of 
training  them  in  citizenship.  In  one  case  only  is  there  a 
Brigade  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

(1)  The  oldest  is  the  Boyi  Brigade,  founded  in  1883. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Glasgow  (162,  Buchanan  Street) 
but  it  has  branches  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
work  has  spread  to  the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  many 
of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  to  India,  Ceylon,  China  and 
Japan.  The  aim  is  definitely  religious — "  The  object  of 
the  Brigade  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
among  boys,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  obedience, 
reverence,  discipline,  self-respect  and  all  that  tends  to- 
wards a  true  Christian  manliness,"  but,  though  every 
company  must  be  oflBcially  connected  with  a  church, 
mission  or  other  Christian  organisation,  the  work  is  not 
limited  to  the  members  of  any  particular  denomination. 
"  Military  organisation  and  drill  are  used  as  a  means  of 
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securing  the  interest  of  the  boys,  banding  them  together 
in  the  work  of  the  Brigade  and  promoting  among  them 
such  habits  as  the  Brigade  is  designed  to  form,^  but 
military  drill  is  not  the  only  means  employed  to  attain 
the  objects  of  the  association.  In  addition  to  the  definitely 
religious  agencies — Bible  Classes,  Sunday  Services,  Church 
Parades,  etc., — athletic  clubs  of  various  kinds  (football, 
cricket,  swimming,  gymnastics)  have  been  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  most  of  the  companies;  ambulance  classes 
are  held ;  there  are  bands,  reading  rooms,  and  boys' 
libraries;  and  Summer  Camps  are  organised  and  are  be- 
coming every  year  more  popular.  In  1905-6,  the  total 
number  of  boys  (ages  12  to  17)  enrolled  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  53,486.  The  number  of  companies  was 
1,237  and  the  total  enrolment,  including  officers  and  staff- 
sergeants,  amounted  to  60,612. 

(2)  The  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London  (13,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross), 
was  founded  in  1891,  with  aims  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Boys'  Brigade.  Its  first  object,  as  set  forth  in  its 
constitution,  is  expressed  in  almost  the  same  words :  **  The 
advancement  of  Christ *s  Kingdom  among  lads  of  all 
classes,  the  promotion  of  reverence,  discipline,  self-respect 
and  all  that  tends  towards  true  Christian  manliness,*'  and 
the  means  to  be  used  towards  this  end  are  (a)  military 
organisation  and  drill,  and  (6)  religious,  educational  and 
recreative  agencies.  The  desire  is  to  provide  for  lads  of 
the  class  whose  regular  school  education  necessarily  ends 
when  they  are  fn)m  12  to  14  years  of  age,  an  organisation 
which,  in  some  measure,  may  be  to  them  in  their  after 
lives  what  the  Public  School  is  to  bovs  more  fortunately 
situated.     Discipline,  comradeship,  and  healthy  physical 

1.  Constitution  of  the  Boyft*  Brigade,  *'The  Boys'  Brigade  Manual/' 
1906. 
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exercises  are  recognised  to  be  necessities  for  all  growing 
boys,  and  these  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  (which  is  open  to 
boys  from  13  to  19  years  of  age)  seeks  to  secure  for  those 
whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to  become  wage-earners 
before  they  have  grown  to  be  men.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade,  clubs  of  various  kinds  are  organised,  bands 
are  started  and  Summer  Camps  are  popular.  The  Church 
Lads'  Brigade,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  definitely  Church 
of  England  organisation,  and  is  worked  on  diocesan  lines, 
the  aim  being  to  train  its  members  "to  be  loyal  Church- 
men, regular  churchgoers  and  communicants."  In  1907 
there  were  1,146  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
112  in  the  Colonies. 

(3)  The  Ldds^  Drill  Association  was  founded  in  1899, 
but  incorporated  in  1906  with  the  National  Service  League 
(see  below).  It  differed  from  the  Boys'  Brigade  and  the 
Church  Lads'  Brigade  in  that  it  advocated  physical  and 
military  training,  not  as  a  means  to  a  religious,  but  to  a 
patriotic,  end.  The  object  of  the  Association  was  simply 
"  Systematic  Physical  and  Military  Training  of  all  British 
Lads."  In  his  introduction  to  the  annual  report  for  1904, 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Meath,  speaking  of  the  aims  of  the 
Association,  said  that,  while  not  advocating  conscription, 
it  endeavoured  "  to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  and  to 
emphasise  the  importance,  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  main- 
tained, of  training  to  arms,  during  the  educative  portion  of 
their  lives,  the  entire  male  youth  of  the  British  race,  con- 
fident that  in  time  of  real  danger  the  great  mass  would 
voluntarily  offer  their  services  to  the  State."  Such  training, 
he  points  out,  while  not  hindering  lads  from  learning  a 
trade,  "  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  in  reforming 
the  loafing  elements  to  be  found  amongst  all  classes,  and 
would  implant  in  the  youthful  mind  a  respect  for  the  manly 
virtues  which  tend  towards  the  manufacture  of  good  and 
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useful  citizens/'  The  first  object  of  the  Association  was  to 
improve  the  physical  training  given  in  Elementary  Schoolt 
by  obtaining  for  those  responsible  for  its  organisation  the 
help  and  guidance  of  an  authorised  curriculum,  and  the 
Model  Course  of  Physical  Training,  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1902,  and  revised  in  1904,  was  largely  the 
result  of  its  efforts.  The  second  aim  was  the  militanr 
training  of  elder  lads,  both  those  of  the  working  classefl  who 
have  left  or  are  about  to  leave  school,  and  those  who  are  stiU 
at  secondary  schools. 

The  yational  Service  League  (72  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.),  with  which  the  Lads*  Drill  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1906,  has  the  following  objects  : 

(1)  To  ensure  peace  and  security  for  the  British 
Empire  by  organising  our  Land  Forces  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  mav  not  onlv  be  able  to  defend  successfully  any 
portion  of  the  Empire  against  attack,  but  also  that  the 
strength  of  our  defensive  arrangements  may  render  any 
attack  improbable. 

(2)  To  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  nation  and  thereby  to  increase  its  industrial 
efficiency. 

With  a  view  to  attaining  these  two  objects,  the  League 
advocates  that,  subject  to  certain  exemptions  to  be  defined 
by  law,  including  those  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine : 

Every  man  of  sound  physique,  without  distinction  of 

class,  shall  be  legally  liable  during  certain  years  of  his 

life  to  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  case  of  emergency. 

In  order  to  fit  him  for  this  duty  he  shall  be  legally 

obliged    to    undergo    three    or    four    months'    militanr 

training  when  he  arrives  at  the  military  ag^. 

But  the  League  holds  that  this  limited  amount  of  train- 
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ing  can  only  be  eflfective  if  as  much  military  instruction  as 
possible  has  been  given  to  all  boys  previous  to  their  reach- 
ing the  military  age.  Such  instructional  training  will,  it 
maintains,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  population  at  large. 
For  this  purpose  the  League  recommends : 

The  development  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  duty 
towards  the  country  in  all  boys  at  school.  This  is 
already  done  in  some  of  our  Colonies,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  several  Continental  countries. 

Universal  physical  training  of  a  military  character, 
and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  all  schools ;  and — in  the  case  of  boys  who 
leave  school  before  eighteen — the  continuation  of  this 
training,  up  to  that  age,  in  cadet  corps,  boys'  brigades, 
and  similar  institutions,  under  State  supervision. 

The  encouragement  of  rifle  clubs,  and  the  endeavour 
to  make  rifle  shooting  a  national  sport. 
(4)  The  Boys'  Life  Brigade,  (Office:  56  Old  Bailey, 
London,  E.C.)  makes  use  of  drill  as  a  means  of  religious 
and  moral  training,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  associations  hitherto  mentioned  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  adopted  as  its  main  principle  the  idea  of  Life 
Saving^  and  that  it  avoids  the  use  of  military  drill. 
"  The  objects  of  the  Brigade,"  says  its  constitution,  "  are 
to  lead  our  boys  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  to  train  them  for 
an  active,  disciplined,  and  useful  manhood;  and  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  self-respect,  obedience,  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness to  others,  and  all  that  makes  for  a  manly  Christian 
character.  These  objects  shall  be  sought  chiefly  by  means 
of  drill — not  associated  with  the  use  of  arms,  but  with 
instruction  and  exercises  in  the  saving  of  life  from  fire, 
from  drowning,  and  from  accident,"  and  these  objects  are 
further  explained  in  the  following  words.     "  It  is  intended 
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that  the  physical  training  given  in  the  different  kinds  of 
drill  should  thus  prepare  for  helpful  service  to  others, 
whilst  imparting  healthful  vigour  to  the  body  and  giving 
the  moral  discipline  which  comes  from  the  obedience  and 
self-regard  and  mutual  trust  necessary  in  effective  drill. 
The  whole  principle  and  tone  of  the  Brigade  is  Life- 
saving/'  The  Brigade  is  affiliated  with  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  Union  Council  being  also  the 
Brigade  Council,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade  should  be  everywhere  associated  witk  a 
Christian  Church  or  some  other  religious  organisation,  so  as 
to  ensure,  amongst  other  things,  that  definite  religious  and 
moral  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  boys.  The  main 
object  is  to  supplement  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Brigade 
that,  after  joining  the  Company,  a  boy  must  attend  either 
Sunday  School  or  Company  Bible  Class.  Boys  from  12 
to  17  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  enrolment  as  members  of 
the  Brigade,  but  boys  under  12  may  be  admitted  as  cadets 
to  a  special  section  of  a  company,  and  membership  after  17 
is  allowed  in  special  circumstances.  The  subjects  of  com- 
pany instruction  are  Marching  (Squad  Drill),  Gymnastics 
and  Stretcher  Drill,  Life  Saving — to  save  from  water.  Life 
Saving — to  save  from  fire.  Hygiene  and  First  Aid,  the 
first  half  hour  beinc^  alwavs  devoted  to  drill  or  to  irvm- 
nasties  and  the  rest  of  the  meeting  to  such  of  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction  as  the  company  may  elect  to  take 
up.  In  the  last  annual  report  it  is  stated  that  compara- 
tively few  companies  take  only  one  subject.  Most  take  two 
— Squad  Drill  and  First  Aid,  and  Fire  Drill  and  Swimming 
and  Life  Saving  from  water  are  taken  up  in  an  increasing 
number  of  cases.  A  Summer  Camp  is  now  frequently  an 
integral  part  of  company  work. 

(5)  The   Girh'   Life  Brigade,   (Office   56   Old    Bailey, 
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London,  E.G.)  has  aims  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade.  "The  aims  of  the  Brigade  are  to 
awaken  in  our  girls  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  life,  to 
help  them  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  their  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  so  to  train  them  to  be  capable  and  useful 
women.  The  discipline  of  the  Brigade  will  encourage  habits 
of  punctuality  and  promptitude,  self-respect,  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  to  others;  physical  drill  of  various  kinds  will 
develop  the  body ;  and  lessons  in  first-aid,  sick-nursing,  and 
life-saving  will  impart  knowledge  requisite  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  Bible-class  and  the  personal  influence  of 
the  officers  in  each  Company  will,  it  is  believed,  induce  the 
girls  to  concentrate  all  their  powers  to  the  service  of  God." 
The  same  subjects  of  company  instruction  are  used  as 
means  to  these  ends,  with  the  important  addition  of  sick- 
nursing,  and  there  is  the  same  close  connexion  with  the 
Sunday  School.  Girls  over  10  years  of  age  are  eligible  for 
enrolment  as  members. 

In  April,  1906,  the  total  enrolment  in  the  Boys'  Life 
Brigade,  including  officers  and  cadets,  was  8,485  (7,648 
members  on  roll,  726  cadets  on  roll,  and  781  officers).  In 
the  Girls'  Life  Brigade,  the  total  enrolment  was,  at  the 
same  date,  1,363  (1,215  members  on  roll,  and  148  officers). 

(6)  The  Boys*  League  of  Honour  (Hon.  Sec,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Norton,  "  Recorder "  offices,  Ilford,  Essex)  is  of  quite 
recent  foundation.  It  seeks  to  strengthen  a  boys'  instinc- 
tive admiration  for  courage,  truth,  self-command,  fair- 
play  and  chivalry. 

(2)   The  Recreative  Evening   Schools'  Association. 

This  Association  (office :  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
London)  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham, 
a  pioneer   in   the    movements    for   the    improvement   of 
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English  Continuation  Schools,  who  for  more  than  twentj 
years  has  impressed  their  social  significance  and  value 
upon  public  attention. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are : 

(1)  To  encourage  and  attract  those  boys  and  girls  who 
have  left  the  Public  Elementary  Day  Schools  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  Evening  Schools,  opened  under 
Government  Inspection,  and  for  this  purpose  to  en- 
courage Recreative  and  Practical  Instruction. 

(2)  To  utilise  as  far  as  possible  Elementary  Schools 
and  other  buildings  for  the  establishment  of  Evening 
Homes  for  working  women  and  girls,  and  Clubs  and 
Institutes  for  working  men  and  boys. 

(3)  To  stimulate  public  opinion  and  Voluntary  and 
State  effort  towards  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  by  all  such  means  as 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  seeks  to  promote  Continuation  Schools 
of  a  Practical  and  Recreative  kind  throughout  the  whole 
country  for  those  who  have  left  the  Elementary  Schools, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  benefits  of  early  training, 
to  shield  them  from  the  perils  of  the  streets  at  night,  and 
bv  suitable  classes  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  life. 

The  subjects  include  Elementary  Science,  Object  Lessons, 
Lantern  Teaching  of  History  and  Geography,  Vocal 
Music,  Drawing,  Manual  Instruction,  Hygiene  and 
Gymnastic  Exercises,  with  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Dress- 
making for  Girls. 

Other  branches  of  its  work  are : 

(1^  Homes  for  Working  Girls,  open  every  evening  for 
rest,  recreation,  and  instruction  in  useful  and  pleasant 
subjects. 

(2)  Social  Institutes  for  Working  Lads  and  Men,  pro- 
viding social,  recreative,  and  educational  opportunities 
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to  lads  over  16,  and  meeting  places  for  Clubs  and  Pro- 
vident and  Benefit  Societies. 

The  work  of  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools'  Associa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1886  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  in  England 
and  Wales.  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  testified  to  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  success  of  the  evening  schools.  They  were  reported 
to  be  a  failure  in  Birmingham,  and  to  be  unsuccessful  in 
Salford  and  Bradford.  In  London  there  were  10,000 
names  on  the  evening  school  registers,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  7,000. 

The  chief  causes  assigned  for  the  decrease  and  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  schools  were  the  insufficient  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  want  of 
freedom  both  as  to  classification  and  subjects  of  instruction.  \ 
"  We  tried,"  said  Mr.  Surges,  "  very  hard  inside  the 
Birmingham  Board,  when  I  was  on  it,  to  get  the  Education 
Department  to  give  grants  to  night  schools  without 
obliging  us  to  go  into  elementary  subjects ;  and  when  they 
refused  it,  our  night  schools  were  knocked  in  the  head." 

The  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  a  special 
curriculum  for  evening  schools.  The  instruction,  it  was 
urged,  should  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  take  drawing,  modelling,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  etc. 
The  importance  of  physical  exercises  from  the  point  of 
view  both  of  health  and  morals  was  emphasised.  Opinions 
were  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  evening 
schools  compulsory.  Some  witnesses  were  very  strongly 
for  it,  others  were  equally  strong  against  it. 

Several  drew  attention  to  the  good  moral  effects  of  even- 
ing schools.      Dr.  Paton  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
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Keoreative  Evening  Schools'  Association,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  this  point.  He  attributed  the  success  which  had 
been  achieved  to  the  discipline  and  bright  tone  of  a  good 
night  school,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  training  begun 
in  the  day  school  to  a  period  when  it  becomes  effective  in 
the  character  of  the  scholar.  He  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  night  school  exercised  *'  a  most  important  social 
civilising  influence/'  but  that  much  of  this  influence  had 
been  lost  since  1870. 

The  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioner! 
was  thus  expressed  in  the  report  issued  in  1888: — "  Upon 
the  whole  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  evening 
school  system  should  be  thoroughly  revised;  that  special 
schedules  of  standards  and  subjects  should  be  allowed, 
suite<l  to  the  nee<ls  of  the  locality;  that  local  managers 
should  be  encouraged  to  submit  such  schedules  to  the 
Department  for  approval;  that  any  such  provision  as  that 
embo<lied  in  the  present  Code,  which  requires  all  scholars 
to  pass  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,  as  a  condition 
for  taking  up  additional  subjects,  should  cease  to  be 
enforced,  and  that  no  superior  limit  of  age  should  be 
imposed  on  the  scholars.  While  we  believe  that  the 
success  of  evening  schools  will  largely  depend  upon  great 
free<lom  l)eing  given  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  such 
schools,  the  Department  should  take  ample  security  for 
their  educational  efficiency.  If  this  were  done,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  grant  might  be  fixed,  and  less  made  to 
depend  on  the  results  of  individual  examination.  In  our 
opinion,  the  evening  schools  of  the  future  should  be 
reganle<l  and  organised  chiefly  as  schools  for  maintaining 
an<l  continuing  the  education  already  received  in  the  day 
school,  but,  for  some  vears  to  come,  it  will  be  necessanr 
in  many  places,  to  repeat  in  the  evening  school,  in  greater 
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or  less  proportion,   the  course  of  instruction  previously 
given  in  the  day  school."  ^ 

A  minority  report  was  signed  by  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley  (now  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley),  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Heller,  Mr.  Henry  Hichard  and  Mr.  George 
Shipton.  While  heartily  agreeing  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  as  to  evening  schools,  they  re- 
commended that  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  evening 
school  system  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in  view : 

1.  The  desire  and  need  of  young  people  for  healthy 
physical  exercises  should  be  kept  in  view,  both  from  the  i 
point  of  view  of  training  the  body  and  of  moral  discipline.         / 
Calisthenics    and    musical   drill   would    be    attractive    to 
scholars. 

2.  The  methods  and  subjects  should  be  such  as  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Teaching  should  be  largely 
oral,  and  given  in  connection  with  real  objects,  and  should 
in  many  cases  have  direct  bearing  on  the  scholars*  own 
lives  and  employments. 

3.  The  education  should  be  in  an  elementary  sense 
technical.  One  way  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  scholars 
is  to  make  clear  the  benefit  they  derive  from  learning. 
In  addition  to  drawing,  art  handwork  would  be  attractive 
both  to  boys  and  girls.  "  By  these  means  they  could  be 
trained  to  dexterity  of  hand,  accuracy  of  sight  and  touch, 
and  to  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  neat  workmanship 
and  beautiful  form." 

4.  The  course  of  reading  should  be  such  as  to  fill  the 
mind  and  imagination  with  noble  examples  of  duty,  and 
music  should  be  taught  to  elevate  the  taste  and  prepare 
the  scholars  to  enjoy  in  their  home  life  or  elsewhere  the 
pure    pleasure    which    song    can    impart.      It    should    be 

1.  **  Final  Report,"  pp.  162-4.  For  the  suljsequent  adoption  of  those 
suggestions  by  the  Government,  see  62 — 64  above. 
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remembered  that  some  scholars  come  to  the  evening  school 
desiring,  not  so  much  systematic  continuation  of  their 
education,  as  to  supplement  some  special  deficiency  of 
which  they  are  conscious. 

**  The  evening  school  should  have  regard  to  the  whole 
nature  and  circumstances  of  those  who  attend  them."* 

These  farseeing  words  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  fruit. 
And  in  keeping  this  humane  ideal  of  continuation  school 
work  l)ofore  the  public,  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools' 
Association  has  done  a  useful  work. 

(3)  The  Co-opkrative  Holidays  Association.* 

The  aim  of  the  Co-operative  Ilolidays  Association  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union;  it 
provides  facilities  to  busy  men  and  women  for  continuing 
their  education  throughout  life.  But  it  offers  these  facili* 
ties  in  a  rather  different  way.  As  the  name  would  indicate 
the  recreational  and  social  aims  of  the  Association  are 
more  important  than  the  provision  of  actual  instruction, 
and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  true  educa- 
tional value  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  combination  of  all 
three  aims. 

The  history  of  the  Association  can  be  briefly  told.  Mr. 
T.  Arthur  Leonard,  the  present  General  Secretary,  was  the 
founder  of  it.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  1887  with 
the  formation  of  a  rambling  club  of  the  Men*s  Guild 
attached  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Colne,  of  which 
church  Mr.  Leonard  was  at  that  time  the  Pastor.  During 
the  next  nine  years  the  movement  expanded  steadily. 
Saturday  afternoon  walks  developed  into  annual  excur* 
sions  into  the  Lake  District  or  North  Wales.     These  ex- 

1.  ••  Final  Report/'  pp.  325-4. 

2.  Thi8  Mctiun  uf  the  chapter  is  the  work  of  Mesart.  Peter  SAiidiford 
and  Arthur  L.  Dakyns. 
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peditions  occupied  three  or  four  days  and  were  at  first  only 
undertaken  once  in  the  year.  With  the  growth  of  their 
popularity  they  became  more  fre^^uent.  Women  as  well 
as  men,  and  finally  people  of  all  denominations  and  creeds, 
were  allowed  to  join.  In  1896  a  great  advance  was  made. 
As  early  as  1887  the  club  had  been  given  a  constitution 
and  a  name ;  in  1896  an  affiliation  with  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union  took  place  which  led  to  a  great  extension 
of  the  Co-operative  Holiday  idea  and  the  foundation  of  a 
national  movement.  Dr.  Paton  of  Nottingham  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  society  at  this  time.  In  1899  a 
limited  liability  company  was  formed  among  the  members 
to  purchase  a  guest-house — ^Ardenconnel  at  Row  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gareloch.  Hitherto  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  the  society  involved  in  the  renting  and  upkeep 
of  guest-houses  had  been  borne  by  a  voluntary  association 
of  members;  at  the  present  time  a  small  company  with  a 
capital  of  £5,000  (most  of  which  carries  a  deferred  lia- 
bility) affords  security  for  the  renting  of  guest-houses  and 
any  other  financial  schemes  which  the  society  may  have  in 
view.     The  dividend  is  limited  to  5  per  cent. 

The  progress  of  the  Association  in  recent  years  has  been 
very  rapid.  In  1906,  9,282  guests  were  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  eleven  centres : 


Whitby 

Row        

Hayfield 
Newlands  Vale 
Addiscombe  ... 

Bangor   

Portballintrae 
Boscastle 

Dublin    

St.  Luc  (Switzerland)  ... 

The  Volcanic  Eifel  (Germany).. 

Total  ... 


•••  •••  ••• 


1618 

1957 

1296 

1057 

503 

437 

600 

382 

329 

651 

452 
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This  shows  an  increase  of  882  guests,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  The  Centres  or 
Guest-houses  for  the  present  year  (1907)  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber and  many  new  places  of  interest  have  been  chosen.  The 
Balance  Sheet  for  1906  shows  a  turnover  of  nearly  £18,000. 

The  organization  of  the  Centres  is  closely  connected  with 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Association — simplicity. 
The  chief  members  of  the  staff  at  each  of  the  eleven 
centres  are  the  Secretary  and  the  lecturers,  who  together 
organize  and  superintend  the  daily  excursions,  two  Host- 
esses whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  female  members 
of  the  party  and  a  Manageress  who  superintends  all  the 
house-work  and  catering.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
mentioned  these  helpers  give  their  services  practically  free. 
The  ordinary  house  duties  are  undertaken  by  specially 
chosen  "  domestic  helpers,'*  who,  while  receiving  a  fair 
wage  for  their  services,  are  allowed  to  spend  their  spare- 
time  with  the  other  guests  and  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
holiday  life.^  The  social  side  of  the  movement  is  brought 
out  strongly  in  these  features  of  the  arrangements.  The 
amount  of  routine  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
encouragement  of  self-help  and  social-service;  the  work 
itself  is  lightened  by  that  absolute  disregard  of  class- 
distinctions  which  is  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  all  the 
undertakings  which  the  Association  organizes. 

Simplicity  also  gives  the  key  to  the  i-ecreational  ideal  of 
the  movement.  The  object  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
offer  counter-attractions,  in  the  way  of  a  pure-minded  and 
healthy  open  air  life  among  companions,  to  the  conven- 
tional holiday-life  spent  in  crowded  seaside  resorts.  The 
vantage  ground  of  the  new  movement  has  always  been  the 

1.  At  one  of  the  centres — Newlands — Pome  domestic-helpen  m 
dispensed  with,  and  the  guests  nhare  many  of  the  duties  among  tlMSD- 
selves ;  with  the  consequence  that  the  charge  at  this  centre  is  lower 
than  at  anv  other. 
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relatively  low  price  at  which  health-giving  pleasures  can 
be  purchased.  Understanding  recreation  to  mean  the  re- 
cuperation of  the  mental  and  physical  faculties,  the  Asso- 
ciation attaches  great  importance  to  physical  exercise.  In 
its  last  report  the  Committee  urges  upon  members  the  de- 
sirability of  putting  themselves  in  training  some  weeks 
before  the  holiday,  in  order  not  to  be  overtired  by  the  long 
walks.  A  particularly  interesting  experiment  is  being 
tried  this  summer  at  Halesowen.  A  physical  training 
school  has  been  engaged  as  the  guest-house  and  the  guests 
will  go  through  a  course  of  physical  exercises,  swimming 
lessons,  and  games  all  under  skilled  instruction.  The 
Time-Table  for  the  day  is  as  follows : 

7-0     Bathing — Swimming  lesson  for  men. 

8-30  Breakfast. 
10-0     Gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises. 
12-0     Bathing — Swimming  lesson  for  ladies. 

1-0     Lunch. 

2-30  Outdoor  games  or  excursions. 

4-0     Afternoon  tea. 

7-0     Dinner. 

9-0 — 10-30     Music  or  games. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  physical 
culture  pursued  for  its  own  sake  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
holiday  life  at  the  various  centres.  Active  open-air  life 
amid  beautiful  surroundings  would  be  a  better  description 
of  the  recreational  side  of  the  movement.  Exercise  is 
looked  upon,  not  only  as  good  in  itself,  but  as  a  real  means 
of  education. 

Nor  does  the  Association  neglect  the  more  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction.  Certain  members  accompany 
each  holiday  party  in  the  character  of  lecturers,  and 
lectures  on  any  subjects  likely  to  prove  of  special  interest, 
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such  as  botany,  archaeology,  geology,  etc.,  are  given  daily. 
Fortnightly  Summer  Nature-study  courses  have  also  been 
arranged  from  time  to  time  at  various  centres,  and  have 
been  successful  in  awakening  interest  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. Other  courses  of  lectures  are  given  at  different 
times  in  the  year  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  fifteen 
Rambling  Clubs  which  have  been  organised  by  the 
Association  in  different  towns.  According  to  the  last 
Keport  the  number  of  these  clubs  is  steadily  increasing. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  branch  of  the  Association's 
activities  is  the  inculcation  of  feelings  of  reverence  for 
natural  beauty;  and  this  object  is  regarded  as  such  an 
important  one  that  comradeship,  simplicity  an<2  Reverence 
are  said  to  be  the  three  watchwords  of  the  movement. 

The  central  offices  of  the  Association  are  at  Heathfield, 
Birch  Vale,  nt'ar  Stockport. 

(4)  The  Workers'  Educational  Association. 

The  Workers'  Educational  Association  was  established 
in  190*3,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  higher  education 
of  working  men  and  women.  It  has  had  remarkable 
success  in  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  question.  It 
is  definitely  unsectarian  and  non-political,  and  endeavours 
to  carry  out  its  aims  by  the  following  principal  methods: 

(a)  By  arousing  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  higher 
education,  and  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  facili- 
ties already  existing. 

(b)  By  inquiring  into  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the 
workers  in  regard  to  education,  and  by  representing 
them  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Universities,  Local 
Education  Authorities,  and  Educational  Institutions. 

(c)  By  providing,  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bodies  or  otherwise,  facilities  for  studies 
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of  interest  to  the  workers  which  may  have  been  hitherto 

overlooked. 

(d)  By  publishing,  or  arranging  for  the  publication 

of,  such  reports,  pamphlets,  books,  and  magazines  as  it 

deems  necessary. 

The  Association  consists  of  a  central  authority,  with  its 
office  at  24  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  district 
authorities  and  local  branches.  The  branches  are  federa- 
tions of  local  organisations  with  individual  members. 
They  are  autonomous  bodies,  but  their  constitutions  must 
be  approved  by  the  district  authorities  upon  which  they 
are  represented.  The  constitutions  of  the  district  authori- 
ties must,  in  their  turn,  be  approved  by  the  central 
authority.  The  central  and  district  authorities  keep  the 
branches  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  with  educational 
movements  give  guidance  as  to  educational  policy.  They 
also  undertake  to  deal  with  local  difficulties,  when  such 
arise,  and  to  afford  help  when  desired.  There  are  now 
(1907)  about  40  towns  in  Great  Britain  where  scholars  and 
workmen,  together  with  their  organisations,  are  thus 
united  in  systematic  educational  work.  The  work  under- 
taken in  the  various  branches  differs  according  to  their 
varying  local  needs,  but  the  endeavour  of  each  is  to  focus 
working-class  opinion  upon  educational  matters  and  to 
co-ordinate  existing,  as  well  as  devise  fresh,  means  by 
which  workpeople  may  increase  their  education.  The 
branches  work  in  harmony  with  the  local  education 
authorities  which  are  as  a  rule  officially  represented  on  the 
local  councils  and  have  given  material  assistance  to  the 
work.  At  Birmingham,  the  University  has  co-operated 
in  the  movement  by  the  arrangement  during  the  winter  of 
1906-7  of  a  special  evening  course  of  Social  Study  for 
workpeople.  The  subjects  taken  were :  (1)  The  Social 
Ideal,  (2)  Social  Economics,  (3)  Industrial  Organisation, 
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(4)  Local  Administration  and  (5)  Public  Health  and 
Housinfif.  Twenty-five  lectures  were  given  with  an 
average  attendance  at  each  course  of  352  students,  almost 
all  of  whom  were  trade  unionists  and  members  of  Adult 
Schools.  In  London,  history  lectures  were  given  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1907  on  "  The  Story  of  the  Abbey  in 
relation  to  the  History  of  the  English  People."  The  course 
was  largely  attended  and  300  students  stayed  behind  each 
week  to  put  questions  to  the  lecturer.  Four  classes,  con- 
taining 180  men,  have  met  regularly  during  the  summer 
to  continue  the  studies  begun  at  the  lectures.  An  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Rochdale  branch,  which  is  of  especial 
interest,  will  be  found  in  the  Note  on  the  Evening  Schools 
of  Rochdale  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV. 


(5)     EXCOURAGEMEXT    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 
IX   COXXECTIOX   WITH   COXTIXUATION   CLASSES. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland) 
reported  in  1903  in  favour  of  a  more  general  introduction 
into  continuation  schools  of  physical  exercises  for  lads  over 
school  age.  The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  require  all  groups  of  continuation 
classes  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  to  afford 
a<loquate  opportunities  for  physical  training  for  those  who 
might  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities. 
They  also  advised  that  all  pupils  admitted  to  the  elemen- 
tary or  preparatory  grade  of  continuation  classes  should  be 
required  to  take  part  in  such  physical  training,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  sufficient  previous  training  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Commissioners  did  not  adopt  the  view  sug- 
gested to  them  by  some  witnesses  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
elementary  day  schools,  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
amount  of  physical  training  should  be  a  universal  condition 
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of  grant  to  continuation  classes.  They  pointed  out  that 
such  a  universal  rule  would  be  resented  by  many  who  attend 
advanced  continuation  classes  for  technical  instruction, 
and  that  its  operation  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  this  important  branch  of  further  education. 
But  they  urged  that  young  loafers  should  be  brought 
under  some  form  of  physical  discipline,  and  suggested 
the  experiment  of  establishing  "  Short  Detention  "  schools 
in  which  there  could  be  brisk  and  lively  work  in  the  work- 
shop, the  drill  yard  and  the  gymnasium. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Inter-depart- 
mental C5ommittee  on  Physical  Deterioration  which  re- 
ported in  1904.  "  Lads  should  be  made  to  attend  evening 
continuation  classes  in  which  drill  and  physical  exercises 
should  take  a  prominent  place,  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  clubs  and  cadet-corps,  exemption  from 
the  obligation  might  be  granted  to  all  enrolled  and  effi- 
cient members  of  such  organizations."  ^  But  the  need  for 
suitable  accommodation  in  which  the  lads  can  change  their 
clothes  after  severe  physical  exercises,  the  pressure  of  other 
classes  upon  the  time  which  the  pupils  now  voluntarily 
give  to  attendance  at  the  continuation  school,  and  the 
fatigued  state  in  which  many  of  the  boys  are  left  by  a  hard 
day's  work  present  practical  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  local  authorities  from  requiring  attendance  at 
a  physical  training  class  as  part  of  a  recognised  course  of 
evening  classes. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  influence  of  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  methods  of  physical  training  has  grown  in 
England  and  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion  now 
favours  systematic  physical  training  on  Swedish  lines  for 
all  school  children  above  the  age  of  nine  years  and  for 

1.  "Report/'  vol.  i.  p.  91.  London:  Wyman  and  Sons,  1904. 
(Cd.  2175.) 
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young  people  beyond  the  limits  of  the  elementary  day 
school  age.  Such  physical  training  could  without  di£K- 
culty  be  given  in  the  towns — where  it  is  most  wanted. 
But  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  able  to 
give  this  physical  training  is  required.  To  prepare  a  large 
body  of  such  teachers  the  first  step  must  be  (as  Colonel  Fox 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Phillips  point  out  in  their  report  on  the 
organisation  of  physical  training  in  Sweden)  the  creation 
of  a  body  of  highly  qualified  expert  instructors.^  What, 
however,  is  still  more  needed  is  a  wave  of  national  feeling 
and  a  quickening  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
towards  the  State.  This  would  quickly  show  itself  among 
young  men,  as  it  has  done  in  Denmark,  in  a  desire  to  attain 
physical  efficiency  in  order  to  help  in  furthering  national 
development  and  to  render  competent  service  in  national 
defence. 

The  encouragement  of  organized  games  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  English  educational  policy  during  re- 
cent years,^  and  the  London  County  Council  have  rendered 
valuable  service  in  affording  facilities  for  the  purpose  in 
the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  their  control.^ 

The  National  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Im- 
provement *  incorporated  in  1905  and  now  combined  with 
tlie  20th  Century  League,  appointed  a  Playgrounds  Com- 
mittee with  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  the  attention 
of  the  local  education  authorities  the  importance  of  open- 
ing school  playgrounds  for  the  organized  play  of  working 
boys  and  girls  after  school  hours.  The  Committee*8  appeal 
has  met  with  a  favourable  resjHjnse. 

1.  *•  Board  of  Education  Pamphlet,"  No.  11.     London,  1907. 

2.  The  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act  1907,  Section  19  (1) 
empowers  local  education  authorities  "  to  provide,  for  children  attending 
a  public  elementary  school,  .  .  .  play -centres  or  other  means  of  recrea* 
tion  during  their  holidays  or  at  other  times,  in  the  school  house  or  ia 
some  other  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity." 

3.  See  "  London  County  Council  Regulations  relating  to  the  playiag 
of  gamex.  together  with  particulars  of  the  facilities  accorded  for  tudi 
gamcM  and  general  recreation  in  parks  and  open  spaces  onder  tlM 
control  of  the  Council."  London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Sons,  2nd 
1906. 

4.  Office,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  Lcmdoo.  8.W. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Present  Position  of  State-aided  Evening  Schools 
and  Classes  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  England  and  Wales  evening  schools  and  classes  may  be 
placed  under  Government  inspection  and,  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  certain  conditions,  receive  Government  aid.  The 
local  education  authorities  in  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs  may  establish  evening  schools  in  any  part  of 
their  area  and  may  maintain  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates.  They  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  recognise  and  aid 
evening  schools  which  are  carried  on  under  independent 
management.  By  the  Education  Act  1902,  evening  schools 
of  all  kinds,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  are  placed 
in  the  category  of  higher  education.  A  school  or  class 
held  after  4  p.m.  (or,  on  Saturdays,  1  p.m.)  is  regarded  as 
an  evening  school. 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Great  freedom  is  allowed  under  the  Government  regula- 
tions as  regards  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
The  courses  in  the  evening  schools  thus  brought  under 
Government  inspection  are  classified  under  seven  heads. 
The  following  list  shows  the  plan  of  classification  and  the 
courses  which  were  recognised  in  each  division  in  the  year 
1904-5,  the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

Preparatory  Division. 

Under  this  division  may  be  recognised  any  instruction,  not  provided 
for  below^  of  a  kind  which  may  be  included  in  a  good  elementary 
education.  The  separation  of  this  Preparatory  Division  from  Division  1. 
was  first  made  in  1906.  It  points  towards  some  clearer  distinction  being 
made  hereafter  between  the  Continuation  School  proper  and  the  more 
advanced  evening  class. 
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The  following  list  of  recognised  courses  includes  ■ome  which  will  not 
in  future  be  classed  in  the  Preparatory  Division  : — 

Reading,  Composition,   Writing  and  Arithmetic 

(separately  or  in  combination). 
Knowledge  of  Common  Things  or  Nature  Knowledge. 
Mensuration  and  Preparatory  Mathematics. 
Workshop  Arithmetic,  etc. 
Elementary  and  General  Science. 
Elementary    Drawing. 
Life  and  Duties  of  a  Citizen. 
Reading  and  Recitation. 
Music  (Theory  and  Singing). 
General  Courses  (Civil  Service,  etc.). 

Division  I.     Literary  axd  Commercial. 

Any  generalised  or  special  subject  of  literary  or  commercial 
may  be  recognised  under  this  head. 


English  Language  &  Literature. 
Welsh. 
Gaelic. 
French. 
Spanish. 
Portuguese. 
Italian. 
German. 
Dutch. 
Russian. 
Danish. 
Swedish. 
Japanese. 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 

Geography,   and    History 
(separately  or  together). 


Commercial   Arithmetic 
Commercial  Correspondeoce  mod 

Office  Routine. 
Book-keeping. 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 

Mercantile  Law  and  Prmctioe. 
Banking,  Accountancy,  etc 
Economics. 
I^gic. 
Theory     of     Teaching, 

Management,  etc. 
Psychology. 

Library  Administratioii. 
General   Courses  [Matri< 

etc.]. 


School 


Division  II.     Art. 

Courses  of  instruction  under  this  head  may  be  arranged  with  a 
to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  craft. 

Division  III.     Manual  Instruction  in  Wood,  Metal  ok 

other  materials. 

Manual  instruction  must  as  a  rule  be  connected  with  instmctioii  in 
drawing.  It  may  include  instruction  in  the  use  of  machine  tools,  but  no 
coun<e  is  approved  which  does  not  secure  adequate  training  in  the  om 
of  hand-tools.  A  course  may  be  arranged  in  this  division  so  as  to  form 
a  preliminary  training  for  any  group  of  related  trades  or  industries,  hoi 
must  not  be  specialised  so  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  tingle  trade  or 
industry. 


Wood -carving. 
Wood -work. 


Repouss6-work. 
Metal-work. 
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Division  IV.     Science. 

Any  generalised  or  special  branch  of  Science,  including  Mathematics, 
may  be  recognised  under  this  head.  In  cases  where  the  instruction  is 
arranged  with  definite  relation  to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  trade, 
or  group  of  trades,  and  includes  practical  instruction  in  the  trade 
methods  necessary  to  illustrate  corresponding  systematic  instruction  in 
the  underlying  scientific  principles,  the  rate  of  grant  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  course  is  concerned  with  principles  and  their 
application,  as  distinct  from  practice  in  trade-processes  with  a  view  to 
the  acquirement  of  manipulative  skill. 

(a)  General  : — 

Introductory  and  Experimental    Mineralogy. 

Science.  Botany. 

Practical  Geometry.  Biology. 

Mathematics.  Zoology. 

Mechanics.  Physiology. 

Physics   (general).  Hygiene. 

Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  Navigation   and    Spherical   and 
Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Nautical  Astronomy. 

Chemistry    (theoretical    and  Surveying. 

practical).  Agriculture. 

Physiography.  Horticulture. 

Astronomy.  Bural  Science. 
Geology. 

(b)  Science  applied  to  Building  and  Woodworking  Trades  : — 

Building      Construction      and  Staircasing  and   Handrailing. 

Drawmg.  Painters'  and  Decorators*  Work. 

Surveyors*        and        Builders'  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Quantities.  Cabinet  Making. 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry.  Chair  Making. 

Plastering.  Wheelwrights*  Work. 

Sanitary  Science.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building. 
Plumbing. 

(c)  Science  applied  to  Engineering  and  Metal  Trades  : — 

Machine      Construction  and     Metal  Plate  Work. 

Drawing.  Construction     of     Cycles     and 

Applied  Mechanics.  Motor  Vehicles. 
Engineering  and  Prime  Movers.     Special  Factory  Machines. 

Naval  Architecture.  Civil,    Municipal   and   Sanitary 

Marine  Engineering.  Engineering. 

Boiler  Making.  Minor  Metal   Work  Trades. 
Pattern  Making. 
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(d)  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  Metallorgy  : — 

Mining.  Metallorgy. 

Mine  Surveying.  Iron  and  Stoel  Manofactnrt. 

(e)  Science  applied  to  Chemical  Trades  : — 

Gas  Manufacture  and  Coal  Tar  Pottery  and  Porcelain  Works. 

Products.  Glass  and  Enamel  Manafacton. 

Oils  and  Fats.  Brewing. 

Photography.  Dyeing  and  Bleaching. 

(f)  Science  applied  to  Electrical  Trades  : — 

Electrical  Enfipneering.  Electro-plating. 

Electric  Lighting.  Wiring,  etc.    Electrotyping  and  Stereotyptng. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

(g)  Science  applied  to  Textile  Trades  : — 

Weaving,  Spinning  &  Designing.  Wool  and  Worsted  Spiimiiig  aad 
Cotton  &  Wool  Trades  (general) .        Weaving. 

Cotton   Manufacture.  Calico  and  Linen  Printing. 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

(h)  Science  applied  to  Leather  Trades  : — 

Tanning  and  T^eather  Work.       Boot  and  Shoe  Manafactnra. 

(i)  Miscellaneous  : — 

Materia   Medica.  Gas-fitting. 

Microscopical  Research.  Brush  Making. 

Mathematical,    Electrical    and  Upholstery  Dnwing  and  Drapery. 

Optical  Instrument  Making.  Tailoring  and  Cutting. 

Watch  and  Clock  Making.  Hat  Manufacture. 

Paper  Manufacture.  Furriery. 

Typography.  Milling. 

Lithography.  Breadmaking  &  Confectionary. 
Book-binding. 

Division  V.     Home  Occupations  and  Industsies. 

Any  course  of  instruction  in  Domestic  Subjects,  or  in  the 
performance  of  ordinary  domestic  duties  or  occupations,  or  in 
nome  industries,  whether  urban  or  rural,  may  be  recogniaed  under  tUi 
head.  The  practical  work  of  the  students  must  not  indode  Vm 
repetition  of  manipulative  processes  of  which  they  have  aoqnirad  a 
knowledge. 

Needlework.  Breadmaking  &  Confectionary. 

Dressmaking  and  Cutting  Out.     laundry  Work. 

Domestic  Tailoring.  Dairv  Work. 

Millinerv.  Gardening. 

Embroidery.  Bee-keeping  &  Pooltry-kaepinf. 

Lace  Making.  Basket  Making. 

Domestic  Economy.  Ambulance,  Home  Nursing,  Jke. 

Cookery.  Minor  Home  Induitriea. 
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Division  VI.    Physical  Training. 

Any  course  of  Physical  Exercises  which  aims  at  the  general  physical 
development  of  those  attending  it  may  be  recognised  under  this  Division. 
Managers  must  use  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  encourage  those 
attending  classes  for  Physical  Training  to  attend  also  classes  recognised 
under  some  other  Division.  The  courses  of  physical  exercises  must  be 
special Iv  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  those  under  instruction.  No 
particulars  of  courses  held  under  this  Division,  which  is  of  recent 
mtroduction  (1905),  have  yet  been  published. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  no  evening 
student  may  be  registered  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  who 
is  under  12  years  of  age  or  while  still  in  attendance  at  any 
other  school  where  his  attendance  is  recorded  for  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  under  other  regulations  of  the  Board. 
Teachers  must,  as  a  rule,  be  paid  fixed  salaries.  The 
subjects  and  method  of  instruction  must  be  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  syllabus  of  each  course  must  be 
approved  by  the  Board.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to 
any  course  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  preliminary  training, 
is  not  qualified  to  derive  advantage  from  the  instruction 
given  in  it.  The  Government  grant  may  be  withheld  on 
account  of  any  student  whom  the  inspector  reports  to  be 
unqualified.  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private 
profit  or  be  farmed  out  to  the  teacher.  The  fees  must  be 
suitable  to  the  locality,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  whose  sanction  is  also  required  for  the  remission  or 
the  abolition  of  fees.  The  school  must  have  adequate  local 
support,  and  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  school,  or  group  of  schools  under  the  same  managers  or 
under  the  same  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  should 
be  met  from  sources  other  than  the  Board  of  Education  grant, 
such  as  fees,  subscriptions,  grants  from  the  Local  Authority 
or  endowments.  Each  school  has  to  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  responsible  body  of  managers. 

In  the   subjects  in  the   Preparatory   Division  and   in 
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Division  I.  (Literary  and  Commercial)  no  lesson  of 
less  than  one  complete  half -hour  is  allowed  to  count  as 
instruction  eligible  for  grant.  In  Division  II.  (Art)  and 
Division  III.  (Manual  Instruction)  the  minimum  duration 
of  each  lesson  must  be  one  hour.  In  Division  IV.  (Science) 
and  in  Division  V.  (Home  Occupations  and  Industries)  the 
minimum  requirement  is  40  minutes  for  each  lesson.  In 
Division  YI.  (Physical  Training)  no  lesson  of  less  than 
30  minutes,  and  no  attendance  of  more  than  one  hour  on 
any  one  day  is  recognised. 

Xo  Government  grant  is  paid  for  instruction  in  any 
subject  or  course  in  which  less  than  20  hours  of  instruction 
is  given  in  the  year,  and  no  student's  attendance  at  any 
course  may  be  reckoned  for  grant  unless  he  has  received  at 
least  14  hours  of  instruction  in  that  course.  The  maximum 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  upon  which  grant  may  be 
claimed  in  respect  of  any  student  in  one  year  is  in 
Divisions  I  to  V  160,  and  in  Division  VI  60  hours. 

The  Board  of  Education  presses  for  arrangements  being 
made,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  provide  for  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction  for  students  attending  in  successive 
years.  It  also  gives  stn)ng  encouragement  to  the  planning 
of  courses  which  bear  directly  upon  the  needs  of  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  district. 

Besides  the  evening  schools  and  classes  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  manv  others  exist  which  are 
doing  excellent  work  and  represent  volunteer  work  of  high 
social  value.  Among  these  classes  should  be  mentioned 
the  University  Extension  courses,  the  circles  of  the 
National  ITome  Reading  Union,  the  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity Settlements,  classes  at  working  men*s  co-operative 
societies,  classes  in  connexion  with  Adult  Schools,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  and  numerous  other  agencies  of  an 
educational  character. 
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Statistics  of  Evening  Schools  under  Government 
Inspection  in  England  and  Wales,  1902 — 1905. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  Statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Education.^ 

1902-3.       1903-4.       1904-6. 

1.  Number  of  Evening  Schools  recognised 

by  the  Board  of  Education 5,624  5,579  5,706 

2.  Number  of  Students  who  attended  at 

any  time  daring  the  year   657,594      696,882      718,562 

[a  student    attending   more    than    one 
school  is  counted  once  for  each  school] 

3.  The  same  in  groups  of  ages. 
Age  at  entry : 

Between  12  and  15  years  of  age 

Between  15  and  21  years  of  age 

Over  21  years  of  age 

4.  The  same  divided  according  to  sex  : 

aXL^mA^?   ••*    ««•    •••    •••    ••*    •••    •••    ••• 

JL  ^SaIaCvAv     •••    *••    •••    •••    •••    •••    ■•• 

5.  Fees: 

Number    of    students    who    paid    for 

mstruction    

Number  who  received  free  instruction 
viz..  Number  admitted  without  fees 
Number      whose      fees      were 
subsequently  returned  in  full        40,409        39,198        42,067 

6.  Amount  of  Grant  paid  by  Government   £285,126   £304,962   £320,762 

7.  Number  of  Students  in  respect  of  whom 

these  grants  were  paid 440,718      469,686      487,699 

These  statistics  show  that,  in  the  session  1904-5,  2209 
per  1,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  attended 
evening  classes  which  were  under  inspection  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  total  attendance  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  (718,562).  It  is  true  that  in  this 
total  some  students  may  have  been  counted  twice  over. 
Those  who  attend  more  than  one  evening  school  are 
counted  once  for  each  school.     But  on  the  other  hand  the 


147,191 

155,623 

155,938 

348,353 

359,503 

359,917 

162,050 

181,756 

202,707 

403,629 

422,478 

441,432 

253,965 

274,404 

277,130 

505,455 

545,624 

549,086 

152,139 

151,258 

169,476 

111,730 

112,060 

127,409 

1.  "  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1904 — 6. 
1906.     Cd.  3255. 
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statistics  take  no  account  of  the  very  large  number  of 
students  who  attended  the  numerous  classes  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  evening  without  recognition  or  aid  from 
Government.  Many  of  these  classes  are  of  high  educa- 
tional value.  When,  therefore,  all  necessary  qualifications 
have  been  made,  the  statistics  show  that  a  remarkably 
large  proportion  of  the  population  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  of  instruction  after  the  iilose  of  the  day*f 
work. 

The  number  of  students  attending  evening  classes  under 
Government  inspection  is  increasing.  Sixty  thousand 
more  attended  in  1904-5  than  in  the  corresponding  aetaion 
two  years  before.  For  three  generations  evening  school 
instruction  has  been  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  educational  system.  In  no  other  country 
is  greater  zeal  shown  in  the  attendance  at  evening  classes 
organised  upon  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  The  educational 
facilities  thus  afforded  are  evidently  appreciated  more 
than  ever  by  intelligent  and  vigorous  young  people,  especi* 
ally  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Out  of  every  ten  students  attending  the  evening  classes 
six  were  men.  Less  than  one-third,  but  more  than  a 
quarter,  of  the  total  number  of  students  were  21  years  of 
age  or  over.  The  Government  paid  in  grants  about  nine 
shillings  per  head  of  the  total  attendance.  But  these 
grants  were  paid  upon  678  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  students  whose  attendance  was  registered 
during  the  year.  Out  of  every  ten  students  who  joined 
the  classes,  three  failed  to  complete  the  full  attendance. 

On  the  teaching  staff,  men  are  in  a  large  majority.  In 
the  evening  classes  conducted  under  Government  inspec- 
tion in  1904-5,  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  male 
teachers  as  female.  The  total  number  of  teachers  engaged 
was  26,588.     Of  these,  19,149  were  men  and  7,439  women. 
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Encouraging  Developments. 

Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
especially  in  London  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  to  make  the  work  of  the 
evening  schools  bear  more  directly  upon  the  industries  of 
the  neighbourhood.^  There  have  also  been  great  improve- 
ments in  the  grouping  and  classification  of  the  evening 
schools  'in  many  towns,  some  of  the  schools  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  suitable  courses  of  preparatory 
instruction,  from  which  the  student  passes  on  first  to  an 
intermediate  evening  school  and  thence  to  the  advanced 
courses  at  the  Technical  Institute.  Such  improved  organ- 
isation of  evening  school  work  in  a  town  makes  it  possible, 
as  well  as  expedient,  to  raise  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  the 
age  of  admission  to  the  Technical  Institute,  a  change  which 
relieves  its  classes  from  the  juvenile  or  ill-prepared  stu- 
dents more  suitably  taught  elsewhere.  The  educational 
usefulness  of  the  Technical  Institutes  has  also  been  mat- 
erially enhanced  by  an  increasing  tendency  towards  closer 
co-operation  between  their  managing  committees  and  the 
local  employers  of  labour.  This  co-operation,  which  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  engineering  trades,  is  an  out- 
come of  the  marked  increase  of  personal  interest  taken  by 
many  employers  in  the  technical  education  of  their  appren- 
tices. Nor  is  this  co-operation  confined  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  evening  technical  classes.  With  increasing  fre- 
quency employers  so  arrange  the  conditions  of  employment 
as  to  enable  some  of  their  apprentices  to  attend  day-classes 
at  a  technical  institute  at  convenient  times  in  each  week. 
This  change  in  the  attitude  of  employers  towards  the  tech- 

1.  Details  are  given  in  C.  H.  Creasey's  ''Technical  Education  in 
Evening  Schools"  (London  :  Sonnenschein,  1905) ;  and  in  LI.  S.  Lloyd's 
(B<xird  of  Ekiucation  Educational  Pamphlet,  No.  2,  1905). 
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nical  education  of  their  apprentices,  combined  with  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educational  oppor* 
tunities  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  concerned,  is  giring 
a  strongly  marked  technical  character  to  the  work  of  the 
evening  classes  in  many  districts.  But,  though  this  is  the 
prevailing  tendency,  there  is  also  a  movement  of  opinion 
amongst  workmen  in  favour  of  classes  of  a  non-utilitarian 
character,  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  training  of  citiienf, 
opportunities  for  general  culture  are  needed  as  well  as 
facilities  for  technical  education.  This  point  of  view  has 
been  effectively  represented  by  the  leaders  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
rec*ognised  many  courses  of  systematic  class  work  in 
Literature,  History,  Art  and  Natural  Science,  in  response 
to  applications  made  through  the  local  Higher  Education 
Committees.  These  classes  are  frequently  recognised  in 
connection  with  courses  of  University  Extension  lectures* 
and  as  a  help  towards  their  organisation  the  Gilchrist 
Trustees  are  prepared  to  make  special  grants  in  aid. 

Encouraging  in  themselves,  these  developments  derive 
a  greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of 
a  widespread  movement  in  public  opinion.  The  nation  is 
beginning  to  concern  itself  seriously  with  the  social  bear* 
ings  and  economic  effects  of  its  school  system.  It  is 
aln^ady  clear  that  any  effective  reform  of  the  evening 
classes  will  depend  upon  changes  being  made  in  other 
grades  of  education  and  in  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  young  persons.  The  fundamental  need  is  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  elementary  schools.  The  large  classes 
should  be  reduced  in  size.  Every  class  should  be  in  the 
charge  of  a  fully  qualified  teacher.  The  leaving  age 
should  be  raised.  There  should  be  more  physical  training. 
The  curriculum  should  include  much  more  active  and  con- 
structive work,  and  be  simplified  in  other  directions.    In 
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the  highest  standards  there  should  be  greater  variety  of 
courses,  according  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  and  their 
prospective  needs.  Beyond  the  elementary  school  but  in 
well-planned  continuation  of  its  work,  we  need  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  secondary  craft  schools  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  In  these  schools  the  course  of  training  should 
be  practical  without  being  narrowly  utilitarian.  The 
secondary  craft  schools,  not  less  than  the  secondary  schools 
of  another  type,  should  train  their  pupils  in  scientific 
method  of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  by  humane  and 
cultivating  studies  induce  a  liberal  outlook  upon  life. 

These  changes  can  only  be  brought  about  by  slow  degrees 
but  their  efiPect  will  be  to  strengthen  the  fast-growing  sense 
of  the  value  of  well  directed  education,  to  encourage  parents 
to  make  increased  sacrifices  for  their  children's  welfare  and 
to  furnish  the  evening  classes  in  technical  and  other  sub- 
jects with  larger  numbers  of  well-prepared  students.  In 
the  meantime,  for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
better  organisation  of  the  evening  schools  within  the  short 
space  of  the  last  three  years,  the  nation  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Technological  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  many  members  and  administrative  officers  of 
the  local  education  authorities.  Not  the  least  important 
result  of  their  labours  is  the  clear  perception  of  the  fact 
that  the  reform  of  elementary  education  must  now  be  un- 
dertaken upon  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Difficulties. 

The  most  pressing  difficulties  with  which  the  organisers 
of  evening  continuation  schools  in  England  have  at  present 
to  contend  are  four  in  number.  The  first  is  the  need  for 
closer  linkage  between  the  elementary  day  school  and  the 
continuation  class  which  ought  to  follow  it.  The  second 
is  the  educational  apathy  of  most  country  districts.     The 
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third  is  the  question  of  teachers.  The  fourth  arises  from 
the  long  hours  of  employment  which  leave  too  narrow  a 
margin  of  strength  or  leisure  for  the  further  ecluc^tion 
in  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  young  people. 

(1)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  boys  and  girls  are 
under  no  educational  supervision  during  the  critical  years 
of  adolescence  which  follow  the  close  of  their  elementanr 
day  school  course.  This  problem,  the  ^'continuation  s<*hool" 
problem  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  grappled  with  in  this  country.  Its  existence  is 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  work  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  evening 
schools.  The  ofRcial  statistics  show  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  continuation  schools,  there  is  reason  for 
disquietude  as  regards  the  proportion  of  pupils  who,  on 
leaving  the  day  school,  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  educational 
influence.  The  majority  of  children  still  leave  the  English 
elementary  day  schools  shortly  after  their  thirteenth  birth- 
day. Yet  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  population,  the 
number  of  evening  school  students  under  15  years  of  age 
was  hardly  any  larger  in  the  session  1904-5  than  in  that 
of  190']-4.  The  total  for  the  earlier  of  the  two  sessions  was 
155,623 :  that  for  the  later,  155,938.  This  trifling  increase 
of  315  shows  that  the  local  authorities  had  not  succeeded, 
down  to  the  date  at  which  the  statistics  were  calculatedt 
in  doing  much  to  stop  the  wasteful  leakage  which  takes 
place  at  the  close  of  the  day  school  course.  Unfortunately 
the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education  fail  at  present 
to  furnish  us  with  the  detailed  information  necessary  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  precise  position  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  attendance  of  the  younger  pupils  at  evening 
schools.  The  tables,  instead  of  showing  the  age  of  tke 
pupils  year  by  year,  group  them  under  three  terms  of  years. 
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viz.,  12 — 15,  15 — 21,  and  over  21.  But  what  we  especially 
want  to  know  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
evening  schools  who  are  between  13-14,  14-15,  15-16, 
and  16-17  years  of  age,  and  to  be  able  to  note  the  increase 
under  each  of  these  heads  from  year  to  year.  The  statis- 
tics, however,  as  at  present  published,  do  not  enable  us  to 
do  this.  The  first  heading  indeed  (12 — 15)  is  fairly  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose,  though  even  here  greater  detail  is 
desirable.  But  the  second  heading  (15 — 21  years  of  age) 
does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  evening  schools 
are  retaining  or  increasing  their  hold  upon  the  young 
people  during  the  critical  years  15 — 17.  Yet  even  as  they 
stand,  the  figures  are  discouraging.  The  number  of  pupils 
between  15  and  21  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  evening 
schools  was  almost  as  large  in  the  session  of  1903-4  as  in 
the  session  (the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available)  of 
1904-5.  In  the  first  the  total  was  359,503 ;  in  the  second, 
359,917.  Thus  even  if  the  whole  of  this  insignificant  in- 
crease (414)  were  confined  to  the  number  of  pupils  between 
15  and  17  years  of  age,  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  evening  schools  have  so  far 
touched  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young  people  of 
those  ages  and  when  the  growth  of  population  is  also  taken 
into  account.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  in- 
crease, such  as  it  is,  is  an  increase  of  pupils  between  15  and 
17  years  of  age.  The  larger  total  may  be  due  to  an 
increased  enrollment  of  pupils  between  17  and  21.  That 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
really  material  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing evening  classes  in  1904-5  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  session  is  under  the  head  of  students  of  21  years 
and  over.  Of  these,  20,951  more  were  registered  in  1904-5 
than  in  the  previous  year.  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evening  classes  are  being  increasingly  recruited 
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by  older  students,  and  that  the  strictly  continuative  side 
of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  is  far  from  bein|^  at 
stnin^  as  the  social  needs  of  the  community  require.  At 
Widnes,  however,  out  of  every  five  boys  leaving  the  public 
elementary  schools,  about  four  at  once  join  the  evening 
classes.  And  in  several  other  towns  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  there  has  nn^ently  l)een  a  remarkable  improve* 
ment  in  this  respect. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  precision  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  that  part  of  the  population  which  is  between 
12  and  17  years  of  age  (3,343,329  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  (Vnsus  of  1901)  is  under  educational  care.  Rather 
more  than  one-sixth  (about  592,000)  were  on  the  register! 
of  public  elementary  schools.  Another  200»000  may  be 
estimated  as  the  number  at  public  and  private  secondary 
schools.  Another  2f30,000  may  be  taken  as  the  number  at 
evening  schools.  If  the  grand  total  is  placed  as  high  as 
1,000,000,  twice  as  many  others  are  under  no  educational 
care.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  figures,  out  of  every  three  boys  and  girls  between  12 
and  17  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales,  two  are  attend- 
ing neither  day  school  nor  evening  class. 

Much  is  now  btMug  done  in  several  places  to  encourage  the 
pupils  (m  leaving  the  elementary  day  schools  to  pass  on  to 
a  secondary  school  or  to  an  evening  class.  The  rapid  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  state-aided  secondary  schools 
shows  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  secure  for 
their  children  a  prolongation  of  the  i)eriod  of  school  life. 
But  the  official  statistics  of  the  attendance  at  aecondarr 

m 

schools  in  England  are  still,  even  as  respects  the  schools 
under  Government  inspection,  insufficient  in  point  of 
details  of  age,  and  only  one  return  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  all  kinds  of  secondary  schools,  public  and 
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private,  has  yet  been  published.^      But  there  are  reasons 
for    thinking    that    the    habit    of    sending    children    to 
secondary  schools  after  a  preparatory  or  elementary  school 
course  is  spreading  in  England,  though  it  has  not  yet 
become  so  common  amongst  us  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.     The  secondary  day  schools,  however,  are  unlikely 
for  many  years  to  come  to  receive  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  leave  the  elementary  day 
schools.     Nor  would  the  present  types  of  secondary  school 
curriculum  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  who  must  begin  to  earn  their  living  at  an  early  age 
in  some  industrial  calling.     But  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  in  many  towns  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  these  boys  at  suitable  evening  classes. 
At  Rochdale,  half  the  boys  under  17  who  have  already  left 
the  day  school  are  in  attendance  at  evening  schools.     At 
Halifax  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  leave  the 
public  elementary  schools  join  the  evening  continuation 
schools  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  ceasing  to  attend  the 
day  school.       In  both  cases,  this  satisfactory  result  has 
been  secured  by  the  wise  grading  of  courses  of  instruction ; 
by  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools;  by  the  pains  taken  by  the  Borough  Education 
Committee  and  its  administrative  officers  to  bring  home 
to  all  pupils  on  their  leaving  the  day  school  the  import- 
ance of  passing  on  to  the  evening  school  without  a  long 
break  in  their  studies;  and  by  unity  of  purpose  in  the  use 
of  the  educational  resources  of  the  town.     The  provision 
of  an  excellent  system  of  schools  and  classes  is  not  in  itself 
enough  to  secure  a  high  rate  of  attendance  at  the  evening 
classes  on  the  part  of  young  people  who  have  just  completed 
their  day  school  course.     Every  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  the 

1.  That  issued  by  the  Education  Department  in  1898  (Cd.  8634).     The 
figures  refer  to  1897. 
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elementary  day  school  must  be  approached  individually  and 
ur^ed  to  attend  the  evening  school.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  the  City  of  Bath.  In  that  city  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  the  evening  classes  have  been 
skilfully  planned  by  the  Education  Committee.  Since  the 
Director  of  Studies  (Mr.  Godfrey  Day)  started  the  present 
organisation  seventeen  years  ago,  a  remarkable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  educational  provision  of  the  town. 
But  of  the  148  boys  who  left  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
school  year  ending  July  1906,  not  more  than  24  per  cent, 
joined  the  City  secondary  school  or  the  evening  schools^ 
though  the  corresponding  percentage  (32)  of  girls  was 
more  satisfactory  than  is  usually  the  case. 

(2)  Difficulties  of  a  special  kind  arise  in  the  oif^nisation 
of  continuation  schools  in  country  districts.  The  farmers 
as  a  class  dislike  the  modem  developments  of  education 
Their  objection  is  based  on  three  grounds.  First,  that  what 
is  ordinarily  taught  in  elementary  schools  has  little  bearing 
on  the  practical  duties  of  life  in  the  count ry»  and  that 
boys  get  from  it  very  little  that  helps  to  make  them  shrewd 
and  industrious  labourers.  Secondly,  that  the  education 
is  driving  the  people  into  the  towns  and  giving  them  a 
false  idea  of  their  abilities  and  place  in  the  world. 
Thirdly,  that  the  law  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
interferes  with  the  supply  of  boy  labour  in  agriculture. 
In  resi)ect  of  the  last-named  point  there  is  a  conflict 
between  what  the  farmers  believe  to  be  their  <*conomic 
interest  and  the  claim  of  the  labouring  population  for 
g(M)d  educational  opjmrt unities  for  their  children.  The 
movement  of  the  population  to  the  towns  is  due  to 
economic  and  psychological  causes  of  far  wider  range 
than  the  influence  of  the  village  school.  But  with 
regard  to  the  first  of  the  three  criticisms  named  above^  it 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  until  recently  the  courae 
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of  study,  and  still  more  the  spirit  of  the  teaching,  in  the 
great  majority  of  village  schools  has  failed  to  grip  the  prac- 
tical interest  of  most  of  the  older  boys  committed  to  its  care. 
Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  the  local  education 
authorities  in  many  of  the  country  districts,  guided  and 
encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  training  village  teachers  to  base  a 
considerable  part  of  their  instruction  upon  practical  work 
and  the  intelligent  study  of  nature.^  A  change  of  this 
kind,  however,  is  necessarily  slow  in  producing  its  results, 
and  there  are  still  many  schools  which  have  not  been 
touched  by  its  influence. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  the  country  districts 
is  that  of  expense.  The  rates  press  with  severity  upon  a 
form  of  industry  which  has  been  hardly  hit  by  the  im- 
portation of  food  stuffs  from  abroad.  Thus  the  poverty  of 
some  of  the  neighbourhoods,  combined  with  the  hostility 
felt  by  many  farmers  towards  education,  results  in  a  pro- 
vision of  education  so  inadequate  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  as  to  leave  them,  if  not  in  apathy  towards  educa- 
tional matters,  at  least  in  a  state  of  indifference.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  rural 
elementary  schools  in  England  has  been  a  good  deal  mis- 
understood and  undervalued.  It  is  just  to  criticise  some 
parts  of  their  more  old-fashioned  curriculum,  but  the 
country-side  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  devotion 
of  the  good  village  teachers,  and  to  the  parsons  and  others 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Different  parts  of  England  vary  so  greatly  in  social  con- 
dition and  in  attitude  of  mind,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  generalise  on  this  subject.     My  own  experi- 

1.  The  memorandum,  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  H.M.I.,  for 
the  County  Council  of  Durham,  on  "Rural  Education  in  South  and 
West  Durham ;  its  suitability  to  rural  needs  "  (Durham  :  G.  Bailes,  1907) 
contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  the  curriculum  of  rural  schools. 
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enco  is  limited  to  three  agricultural  counties.  In  two  of 
tht^sc  I  found  distinct  evidence  that  during  the  last  twentr 
years  the  schools  have  increased  the  intelligence  of  the 
agricultural  population  and  have  made  the  younger 
generation  more  adaptive  to  the  varied  tasks  of  rural  life 
as  it  is  carried  on  under  modern  conditions.  But  eren 
among  those  most  favourable  to  education,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  rural  schools  might  do  more  to 
cultivate  an  intelligent  interest  in  country  pursuits.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  the  present  course  of  education 
is  apt  to  stimulate  the  prevailing  tendency  to  restlessness 
(this  probably  cannot  be  helped),  and  that  many  of 
the  children  receive  a  good  deal  of  bookish  instruction 
which  they  are  not  able  to  take  in  or  profit  by. 

Thus  the  most  urgent  need  in  rural  education  is  not  the 
organisation  of  continuation  schools  (useful  as  these  aie) 
but  the  improvement  of  the  elementary  schools.  Such 
improvement,  however,  would  be  a  very  costly  busin 
What  is  wanted  is  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  pros- 
{>eets  of  the  village  teacher,  so  as  to  attract  some  of  the 
most  capable  men  and  women  into  rural  work.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  more  of  the  training  colleges  should  have 
departments  devoted  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers 
who  desire  to  learn  how  to  make  the  fullest  educational 
use  of  the  material  that  will  lie  to  their  hand  in  any 
country  district.  The  country  teacher  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  leaders  in  all  the  social  and  ecfmomic  activities  of  his 
village.  But  the  causes  which  impede  any  rapid  change  in 
this  matter  are  deep-seated  in  English  history.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  discouragement  in  the  outlook.  As 
the  count r}'  schools  become  more  practical,  they  will  be 
more  valued.  A  younger  generation  will  grow  up  which 
will  realise  the  importance  of  education  and  its  direct  bear- 
ing on  swial  welfare  and  economic  prosperity.     And  there 
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are  some  signs  of  a  happy  change  in  the  old  relationship 
between  the  village  clergyman  and  the  village  teacher.  In 
former  days,  for  reasons  which  were  part  of  the  weft  of 
English  social  life,  the  relationship  was  often  like  that 
between  the  parson  and  the  parish  clerk.  But  some  of  the 
best  hopes  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  English  country  dis- 
tricts depend  upon  there  springing  up  between  the  parson 
and  the  teacher  a  spirit  of  comradeship  in  public  service. 

In  the  improvement  in  the  rural  schools  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  give  the  course  of  study  too  utilitarian  a 
cast.  The  essential  thing  is  to  develop  the  intelligence  of 
the  children,  to  stimulate  their  imagination,  to  widen  their 
outlook,  to  give  them  a  scientific  and  practical  interest  in 
the  world  around  them,  to  train  their  sense  of  its  beauty, 
to  give  them  a  clear  notion  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
greater  skill  in  household  management  and  handicraft,  to 
inspire  them  with  a  strong  sense  of  civic  and  national 
responsibility  and  to  train  them  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation for  common  ends.  A  keen  perception  of  the 
i-elation  between  cause  and  effect ;  better  physical  develop- 
ment; es'prit  de  corps;  the  habit  of  collective  action;  and  a 
sense  of  citizenship  and  of  national  duty  are  the  things 
which  the  schools  should  endeavour  to  cultivate.^ 

In  many  agricultural  parts  of  England,  the  educational 
improvements  which  are  really  needed  in  the  interests  of 
the  children  cannot  be  afforded  (except  in  part)  unless  the 
Government  pays  out  of  the  national  revenue  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

I  cannot  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  desire  to  curtail 
the  period  of  day  school  training  for  country  children. 
Admitting  to  the  full  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situa- 

1.  A  detailed  discussion  of  methods  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
education  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  "Report  on  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  in  Essex,"  1896  (County  Offices,  Chelmsford),  pp.  68 
and  75. 
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tion,  I  would  submit  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  keeping  all 
the  children  in  the  country  at  a  school  with  a  suitable 
curriculum  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.  That  during 
part  of  this  time  exemption  from  school  attendance  should 
be  permitted  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  on  con- 
dition that  for  twice  as  long  a  period  attendance  it  8ub> 
sequently  made  at  the  continuation  school  is  a  plan 
regarded  with  favour  by  many  persons  with  long  exper- 
ience of  country  life. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  recently  issued  an  excel- 
lent memorandum  on  courses  of  work  in  rural  evening 
schools.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  will  for  the  present  remain  on  paper.  It  is 
the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  country  districts  that  is  most 
to  be  hoped  for.  If  that  new  spirit  comes,  the  interest  of 
the  country  people  will  guide  them  along  the  new  road  in 
education.  In  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  how 
much  is  being  done  by  many  of  the  County  Education 
Authorities,  aided  by  many  public  spirited  local  residents, 
to  improve  rural  education.  An  account  of  what  is  being 
done  in  several  agricultural  counties  will  be  found  on 
pp.  209-2^7. 

{'\)  The  third  great  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  even- 
ing classes  in  town  and  country  alike  arises  from  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  great  numbers  (it  is  to  be  feared  the 
majority)  of  employers  to  recognise  their  responsibility 
towards  the  further  education  of  the  young  persons  in 
their  employment.  To  this  general  failure  of  the  sense  of 
educational  responsibility  there  have  always  been  numerous 
and  bright  exceptions,  and  it  would  be  unfair  harshly  to 
criticise  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  changed  ideas  of  the 
present.  Within  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  there  has 
been  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  employers 
who  take  pains  to  further  the  education  of  their  younger 
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workpeople.  An  account  (necessarily  imperfect)  of  what 
is  now  going  forward  in  this  matter  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  VIII.  But  the  efforts  of  the  good  employers  must 
not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  failure  of  the  bad  ones.  I  have 
myself  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader,  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  will  be  to  throw  upon  all 
employers  by  statute  the  duty  of  granting,  to  those  of 
their  (employers)  male  and  female  workpeople  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age  the  necessary  time  for  attendance  at 
continuation  classes  at  hours  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  of 
the  local  education  authority.  In  addition  to  this,  power 
should  be  given  to  the  local  education  authority  to  make 
attendance  at  continuation  schools,  at  hours  not  incom- 
patible with  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils,  compul- 
sory for  young  people  up  to  17  or  18  years  of  age.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  require  discretion,  but  it 
is  not  open  to  the  critic  to  contend  that  it  is  an  imprac- 
ticable proposal  or  incompatible  with  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  a  nation.  A  law,  to  the  precise 
effect  of  that  suggested  above,  has  been  in  force 
in  Germany  for  several  years,  and  has  produced  results 
80  excellent  that  the  system  meets  with  general 
approval.^  The  same  principle  of  imposing  responsibility 
on  the  employer  is  the  key  note  of  the  new  Apprenticeship 
Act  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  dated  November  21,  1905. 
(4)  The  fourth  group  of  difficulties  which  impedes  the 
better  organisation  of  Continuation  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  is  connected  with  the  teachers.  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  work  of  such  schools  can  forget 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  devotion, 
sympathy  and  educational  skill  of  very  many  of  the 
teachers  who  work  in  them.       In  England  we  have  not 

1.  See  Chapter  XVIII. 
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vet  realised  to  the  full  the  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to 
its  teachers.  But  the  conditions  under  which  manv  of 
the  evening  school  teachers  have  now  to  do  their  work  are 
incompatible  with  true  efficiency.  They  often  go  to  their 
duties  wearied  and  jaded  by  long  hours  in  the  day  BchooU 
work  in  which  is  exhausting  to  a  degree  unknown  to  those 
who  have  not  undertaken  it.  Yet  the  continuation  school 
especially  needs  fresh  ways  of  teaching  and  a  departure 
from  the  routine  of  the  day  school.  The  pupils  are  older 
and  need  a  course  of  instruction  different  in  subject-matter 
and  in  treatment  from  that  which  is  suitable  for  younger 
children.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which 
at  present  confront  us,  except  a  larger  staffing  of 
the  day  schools  and  a  provision  that  no  one  engaged  in 
continuation  school  work  shall  teach  in  the  morning. 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  same  day.  In  the 
continuation  schools,  it  is  true,  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  the  teachers  will  be  persons  not  engaged  in 
ordinarv  dav  school  work.  But  for  the  continuation  school 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  no  one  can  compare  in 
fitness  with  the  day  school  teacher.  We  need  to  keep  the 
dav  school  and  the  continuation  school  in  closest  relation- 
ship  through  {>er8onal  ties,  but  to  secure  in  the  latter  a 
stimulating  change  in  the  courses  of  study  and  in  the 
general  outh>ok  of  the  work.  If  the  continuation  s(*hool 
is  to  I>ecome  a  great  power  in  national  education  we  must 
improve  the  conditions  of  day  school  employment.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  at  present  a  scarcity  of  teachers  and 
therefore  the  pro]M)8al  here  made  is  not  erne  which  can 
immediately  bt»  realised.  But  can  we  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  if  national  education  is  to  play  its  true 
part  in  our  national  life  we  must  be  prepared  to  increase 
materially  the  financial  prospects  of  the  teachers,  and 
especially  of  the  men  teachers,  whom  we  desire  to  attract 
into  its  service? 
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The  teacher's  work  in  the  day  school  and  in  the  evening 
school  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  In  framing  the  con- 
ditions of  his  appointment  this  double  duty  (where  it 
exists),  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  teacher's  duties 
in  the  day-school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  him 
to  come  to  the  work  of  the  continuation  school  with  the 
freshness  of  mind  and  the  previous  preparation  which  it 
requires. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  has  prevented  some  of  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  from  taking  this  synthetic 
view  of  day  and  continuation  school-work.  By  the  Act 
evening  schools  (including  even  the  most  elementary  form 
of  them)  are  counted  as  forming  part  of  higher  education. 
In  the  work  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  it  is  gener- 
ally found  necessary  to  have  separate  committees  for 
elementary  and  for  higher  education.  One  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  problem  of  the  day  and  continuation  schools 
does  not  always  receive  synoptic  attention.  A  further 
result  is  that  more  thought  is  now  being  given  to  the 
technical  type  of  evening  classes  than  to  the  continuation 
school  proper. 

The  length  at  which  the  difficulties  of  the  continuation 
school  in  England  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter 
will  not,  I  hope,  have  led  any  reader  to  regard  the 
future  of  those  schools  with  serious  discouragement.  On 
the  contrary,  at  no  earlier  time  in  the  history  of  English 
education  has  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  educa- 
tional problem  impressed  itself  more  generally  on  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  are  studying  the  subject.  The  fact 
that  we  realise  the  difficulties  of  it  is  in  itself  a  ground 
for  hope.  And  when  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  rising 
importance  and  efficiency  of  the  continuation  school  in 
every  part  of  Western  Europe,  we  know  that  it  is  not  over- 
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sanguine  to  expect  the  advent  of  new  life  to  the  continua- 
tion school  in  England  also.  Partly  through  our  geo- 
graphical position,  partly  through  a  conservative  attitude 
of  mind,  we  in  England  (I  am  8])eaking  of  public  opinion 
as  a  whole,  and  not  of  individuals)  are  a  little  slow  to 
feel  the  impulse  of  a  new  educational  need.  But  when 
we  see  a  strong  educational  movement  spreading  through 
Germany,  France  and  Denmark,  we  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  in  due  time  the  same  sort  of  weather  will  reach  our 
shores. 

The  danger,  however,  in  the  present  movement  for  the 
extension  of  continuation  schools  in  Germany  is  the  over- 
emphasis of  technical  training.  Not  that  technical  train- 
ing is  to  be  deprecated,  but  no  course  of  further  education 
for  young  ])eople  will  be  adequate  either  to  the  economic 
or  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  nation,  unless  it  ia  at  one 
and  the  same  time  practical  and  humane. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
Evening  Schools  in  London.^ 

Growth  of  the  Evening  Schools. 

The  Evening  School  movement,  as  we  know  it,  took  form 
in  London  in  1882.  Night  schools  had  existed  before 
1870.  They  were  very  few  and  very  rudimentary.  The 
high  ideals  of  the  Working  Men's  College  had  inspired 
few  imitators.  The  mass  of  the  population  was  not  even 
partially  educated.  Grants  were  given  only  for  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1872  the  School  Board  started 
some  classes  for  scholars  under  eighteen.  [The  code  of 
1871  defined  the  maximum  age  of  scholars  in  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  as  eighteen.]  But  in  1875  these  were 
abandoned.  Some  successful  science  and  art  classes  had 
also  been  started  at  the  instance  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  continued  after  1875  as  self- 
supporting  classes;  but  no  serious  attempt  to  organise 
evening  education  was  really  possible  until  the  work  of 
the  Day  Schools  began  to  be  felt  in  a  definite  demand  for 
continuation  schools. 

In  1882  the  School  Board  once  more  recognised  its 
responsibility,  and  enrolled  some  9,000  scholars  in  its 
Evening  Continuation  Schools.  In  1882  the  Youths' 
Christian  Institute,  which  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  had  founded 

1.  Throughout  this  chapter  I  speak  strictly  of  the  Administrative 
County.  The  population  in  1891  was  4,228,317;  in  1901  it  was 
4,536,541.  Greater  London  increased  in  the  same  ten  years  from 
5,633,806  to  6,581,372.  Few  of  the  scholars  in  the  ordinary  Continuation 
Schools  live  in  the  outer  zone.  A  considerable  number  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Polytechnics  and  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  Centres  work  in 
Central  London,  but  live  in  the  outer  zone.  Not  seldom  they  attend 
the  classes  on  their  way  home  from  work. 
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in  the  Seven  Dials,  ousted  Pepper's  Ghost  from  the  old 
Polyterhnic,  and  settled  in  its  place.  There  are  now  up- 
wards of  120,000  scholars  on  the  rolls  of  our  Evening 
Continuation  Schools,  and  40,000  on  the  rolls  of  the  Poly- 
technics and  Schools  of  Art,  besides  the  students  at  King's 
College  and  University  College.. 

Between  1882  and  1890  the  work  of  the  Evening?  Con- 
tinuation Schools  ^  was  still  virtually  restricted  to  the 
throe  K*s,  and  the  numbers  rose  but  slowly  to  18,000.  In 
1890  the  Edwation  Code  Act  and  the  new  Code  abolished 
the  restriction;  the  numbers  rose  at  once  to  31,000,  and  in 
1897  reached  57,000.  In  1898  fees  were  abolished,  and  the 
numbers  sprang  up  to  109,000,  and  advanced  in  the  next 
two  years  to  125,000  and  146,000.  Since  then  they  have 
slightly  fluctuated  with  the  wavering  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Board  and  Council.  In  1905-6  the  roll  was 
15f),(i04.  This  year  (1907)  there  is  a  drop  of  about  20,000  in 
the  roll.  But  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  tested  by  the 
''  student  hours  **  worked,  has  increased  steadily,  as  the 
material  has  improved,  and  a  tradition  has  gradually 
grown  up.- 

TypKs  OF  Evening   Schools. 

Our  Evening  Schools  have  grown  up  with  little  premedi- 
tation or  design,  very  much  as  the  resources  of  a  district 
or  the  genius  of  an  individual  has  decided.  But  they  tend  to 

1.  Ak  a  matter  of  convenience  I  ithall  try  to  keep  this  nuaam  for  tbt 
Continuation  Schools  i>ro(>er.  whow  curriculum  is  intended  to  be 
continuous  with  that  of  the  Elementary  Day  Schools;  and  to  ose  tbe 
name  EveninK  School  in  the  wider  sense,' for  all  forms  of  eTcniac 
instruction. 

2.  The  HKures  are  in  each  case  those  of  the  students  enrolled.  TIm 
effective  attendance  is  very  variously  calculated.  Perhaps  60  per  cent. 
would  fairly  represent  the  number  who  work  steadily  through  tbe 
session.  For  the  Continuation  Schools  and  Commercial  and  Science 
and  Art  Centres  the  last  detailed  figures  are  thoee  for  1902-1.  The 
figures  for  the  subsequent  years  cannot  be  supplied  "  as  they  have  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Council.*' 
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five  fairly  distinct  types.     First,  the  ordinary  Continuation  » 

School,  collecting  the  old  scholars  from  two  or  three  neigh-  \y 

bouring  Day  Schools,  staffed  as  far  as  possible  with  teachers        .       ' 
from  those  schools,  and  mainly  concerned  to  keep  these       ( 
scholars  together    and  to  prevent  their  losing  what  they       ' 
have  learnt.       Second,   the  Higher  Grade   Continuation       V 
School,  often  developing  into  the  Commercial  School, whose 
scholars  come  as  a  rule  from  better  homes,  enjoy  better 
conditions  of  work,  have  passed  the  seventh  or  ex-seventh 
standard,  and  come  to  the  evening  school  with  a  definite 
object.      Third,  the  Polytechnics  and  Schools  of  Art,  where 
the  apprentice  or  "  improver  "  is  turned  into  the  skilled 
workman,  and  the  workman  finds  the  means  of  widening 
and  completing  his  skill  and  knowledge.       Fourth,  the 
Commercial   School,  sometimes  held  in  the  Polytechnic 
buildings,    usually  in  the   buildings   of   an   Elementary 
School,  where  the  clerk  finds  instruction  in  languages  or 
Commercial    Geography   or  the   Machinery   of   Business. 
Fifth,  the  distinctively  University  work,  largely  concen- 
trated in  such  colleges  as  King's  College,  the  Birkbeck, 
and  the   London  School   of  Economics,  but   also  widely 
scattered  through  the  Polytechnics  and  other  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  old  type  of  evening 
school  where  adults  found  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  has  practically  dis- 
appeared, though  scholars  of  forty  and  upwards  are  still  not 
rare. 

Of  the  five  types  the  first  and  second  are  concerned  with 
the  scholars  as  they  leave  the  Elementary  and  Lower  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  third  and  f  outh  deal  with  young  men 
and  women  who  have  found  their  definite  work  in  life. 
The  fifth  is  a  sadly  small,  but  most  important,  class  of 
work  which  should  inspire  and  crown  the  rest.  At  present 
it   is    stunted    and    strangled   by   the   policy   of    London 
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University,  which  has  not  yet  recognised  the  essential 
(liflFerence  lx»tween  what  can  rightly  be  askc^  of  the 
leisured  student  of  a  residential  university  and  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  London.  To  this  I  shall 
return. 

LoxDON  Conditions. 

Seventv-five  thousand  children  leave  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary  Schools  of  London  every  year.  Of  these  the  immenie 
majority  leave  at  fourteen.  Six  or  seven  thousand  leave 
earlier,  to  enter  Secondary  Schools  or  for  some  less  satis- 
factorj'  reason ;  eight  or  nine  thousand  leave  rather  later. 
About  a  quarter  reach  the  seventh  standard.  About  a 
tenth  reach  the  ex-seventh.  Three-quarters  leave  below 
the  seventh  standard. 

At  fourteen  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents  is  just  entering 
his  Public  School.  He  will  remain  a  boy  for  another 
four  or  five  years.  At  fourteen  the  **  elementary  scholar  '* 
starts  his  life-work,  free  to  stand  but  prone  to  fall.  Hence- 
forward he  will  fend  for  himself,  and  not  improbably  help 
to  support  his  home. 

The  two  vears  which  follow  are  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  dangerous  in  his  (or  her)  life.  The  boy  or  girl  is  still 
too  young  to  obtain  good  employment.  The  better  open- 
ings, just  because  they  do  lead  to  something  permanent, 
naturally  oii'er  the  least  commencing  wage.  Errmnds, 
shops  and  baby-minding  are  the  commonest  forms  of  em- 
ployment. Hours  are  extremely  long  and  very  irregular. 
At  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  good  employment  begins, 
the  greater  part  of  what  was  learnt  at  school  has  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  boy  or  girl  is  often  less  apt  than  when 
the  Day  School  was  left,  two  or  three  years  previously. 

The  first  and  gravest  problem  for  our  Evening  Schools 
is  to  catch  the  children  as  thev  leave  the  Dav  School,  and 
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to  carry  them  safely  through  the  next  two  years.  It  is 
far  from  solved.  In  fact,  barely  a  third  of  the  names  of 
those  who  leave  the  Day  Schools  appears  on  the  rolls  of 
Evening  Schools;  and  of  these  perhaps  two-thirds  make  a 
fairly  regular  attendance. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  by  critics  of  our  elementary 
education  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  schools*,  and  that  the 
Public  School  boy  of  the  same  age  has  so  thoroughly 
assimilated  what  he  has  learnt,  and  is  fired  by  so  ardent  a 
love  of  learning,  that,  if  forced  to  leave  school  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  he  would  forget  little ;  and  after  hanging  behind 
a  cart  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  would  hurry  off 
from  his  tea  to  evening  classes  on  three  evenings  in  every 
week.  Our  Elementary  Schools  are  very  far  from  perfect. 
The  size  of  the  classes  often  crushes  the  individuality  and 
life  of  teacher  and  taught.  Only  their  enemies  call  them 
complete  or  satisfactory.  But  if  our  critic's  conception  of 
the  Public  School  boy  is  approximately  accurate,  he  is 
singularly  changed,  or  my  memory  of  Rugby  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  is  strangely  at  fault. 

No  doubt  London  offers  peculiarly  unfavourable  con- 
ditions for  evening  classes.  In  cities,  where  great  fac- 
tories with  regular  shifts  of  workmen  form  a  serious 
proportion  of  the  total  industry,  shorter  and  more  regular 
hours  prevail.  But  here  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  who 
leave  the  Day  School  escape  the  net  of  the  Evening 
School;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  two-thirds 
include  just  those  children  who  need  its  guidance  and 
influence  most.  The  Day  School  has  the  unique  advantage 
that  all  are  compelled  to  come  in.  The  Evening  School, 
like  the  Club  or  Church  or  Chapel,  reaches  only  those  who 
choose  to  come.  Those  who  most  need  the  sermon  stay 
away. 


V 
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I.    The  Ordinary  Continuation  School. 

Some  day  there  will  perhaps  be  a  Continuation  School 
in  connection  with  every  Day  School.  At  present,  the 
break  between  the  Dav  Schools  and  the  ordinanr  Con- 
tinuution  School  is  bridged  over  by  securing  teachers  lo 
far  as  possible  from  each  of  the  contributory  Day  Schools. 
A  strong  club  spirit  is  encouraged.  Oatherings  for  social 
purposes  are  frequent.  Such  subjects  as  Gymnastics  and 
Swimming,  Dramatic  Literature,  Singing,  History  (with 
magic  lantern  assistan(*e)  form  a  large  part  of  the  curri- 
culum. The  attendance  is  bound  to  be  comparatively 
irregular.  Scholars  often  attend  only  for  the  last  hour,^ 
and  will  then  often  miss  their  tea  to  come.  But  solid 
work  is  done.  Such  schools  in  poor  districts  are  sometimes 
praised,  sometimes  sneered  at,  as  ''  missionary  schools.** 
There  is  truth  in  the  phrase;  but  not  when  it  suggests  that 
steady  work  is  not  done ;  on  the  contrary,  no  class  and  no 
school  succeeds  unless  the  scholars  feel  that  their  time 
is  not  wasted. 

Much  might  be  done  by  the  Managers  to  bridge  over  the 
gap,  and  carry  on  the  less  willing  scholars  from  the  Day 
to  the  Evening  School.  Nowhere  is  their  help  more  needed. 
The  Council  made  a  disastrous  mistake  when  it  swept  away 
the  Old  Managers  of  Evening  Classes.  The  Committee  of 
Managers  should  consist  of  representatives  of  each  con- 
tributorj'  Day  Sch(K)l,  together  with  others  who  can  spars 
time  in  the  evening  only. 


1.  The  hours  are  usually  7-30  to  9-30  on  Monday,  Wedn««day  and 
Thursday.  In  tho  Coniiiiercial  S<.-houls  7  to  10  on  the  first  four  or  fire 
davH  in  the  week.  The  Polytechnics  arc  open  every  eTening  (beadH 
their  day  work) ;  but  in  these  and  in  the  more  developed  Coaunercial 
Schools  scholars  attend  the  particular  class  rather  than  the  acbool. 
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II.    Higher  Grade  Evening  Schools. 

The  Higher  Grade  Evening  School  ^  springs  from  the 
Higher  Grade  Day  School,  as  the  ordinary  Continuation 
School  from  the  ordinary  Day  School.  In  the  case  of  the 
Day  Schools  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
Higher  Grade  School  has  only  gradually  emerged  and  is 
still  ill-defined.  In  the  case  of  the  Evening  School  the 
two  are  only  distinguished  in  nature  when  Commercial 
or  Science  and  Art  Schools  are  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Continuation  School.  But  inside  the  school  the 
distinction  is  real.  Hereafter  it  will  be  recognised  in 
name.  The  connection  with  the  Day  School  is  still  im- 
portant ;  but  the  scholars  come  with  more  definite,  usually 
with  more  definitely  utilitarian,  aims.  Their  hours  of 
work  are  shorter  and  more  regular.  Their  homes  are  better 
and  their  prospects  more  certain.  The  staff  is  chosen  rather 
with  a  view  to  special  skill  than  to  influence  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  Managers  should  include  representatives 
of  the  neighbouring  groups  of  ordinary  Continuation 
Schools,  just  as  the  Committee  of  the  Higher  Grade  Day 
School  should  be  formed  by  representatives  of  the  Man- 
agers of  the  contributory  Day  Schools. 

No  exact  statistics  can  be  given  of  these  two  types  of 
evening  school.  Probably  there  are  about  270  schools  of 
the  ordinary  type  and  between  50  or  60  of  the  higher. 
Both  were  conducted  by  the  School  Board  in  Board  Schools 
and  Voluntary  Schools  alike;  and  the  Council  have  made 
no  change.  Of  the  ordinary  schools  about  70  are  quite 
free;  a  fee  of  Is.  is  charged  in  the  others.  In  the  Com- 
mercial and  in  the  Science  and  Art  Schools,  the  fees  are 

1.  The  Council's  statistics  recognise  only  the  two  classes  of  Evening 
Schools — the  ordinary  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and  the  Commercial 
or  Science  and  Art  Schools.  The  Higher  Grade  Evening  School  is 
either  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  Evening  Schools,  or  merged  in  the 
Commercial  or  Science  and  Art  Centre  which  has  grown  out  of  it. 
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28.  6(1.  and  58.  In  December,  1906,  there  were  20»681  ftn- 
dent8  on  the  rolls  of  the  free  and  65,990  studentii  on  the 
rolls  of  the  fee-paying  ordinary  schools,  and  25,904  stu* 
dents  on  the  roll  of  the  Councirs  Commercial  and  Science 
and  Art  schools.  The  figures  for  the  Higher  Continuation 
schools  are  included  partly  in  the  65,990,  partly  in  the 
25,904. 

There  are  also  Evening  Classes  for  the  Deaf  with  about 
400  on  the  roll;  and  a  few  classes  conducted  by  the 
CounciPs  teachers  in  social  clubs  and  institutes. 

III.    Polytechnics  and  Schools  of  Art. 

Turning  now  from  the  Continuation  Schools  to  the  Adult 
Schools,  we  have  the  Polytechnics  and  Schools  of  Art  for 
the  artisan,  and  the  Commercial  School  for  the  clerk; 
though  once  more  the  distinction  does  not  always  hold. 
Schools  of  Art  are  found  in  connection  with  the  Poly- 
technics and  with  the  Commercial  Schools;  some  of  the 
most  advanced  commercial  work  is  done  in  the  Poly- 
technics. 

But,  on  the  whole,  tin*  Polytechnics  seem  to  tend  steadily 
towards  supplying  the  need  of  the  apprentice  and  artisan, 
including  the  architect's  drawing-clerks  and  the  like. 
Further,  the  different  Polytechnics  tend  to  develop  special 
*'  faculties.**  Thus  the  Northampton  Institute  has  de- 
veloped its  faculties  of  metal- work  and  technical  optics; 
the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  its  silversmith's 
work.  The  Borough  Polytechnic,  besides  its  large  classes 
for  builders  and  plumbers,  has  its  school  of  Bakery.  The 
Cass  Institute,  growing  up  near  the  Mint,  is  steadily  de- 
veloping its  school  of  metal lurg}'.  Woolwich  Polytechnic, 
growing  up  beside  the  Ai-senal,  has  supplied  the  scientific 
instruction  needed  bv  the  workmen  there.  Battersea  Poly- 
technic  has  developed  a  close  connection  with  the  Engin- 
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eering  works  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway, 
supplying  a  regular  course  of  day  classes  for  their  appren- 
tices, as  Woolwich  has  done  for  the  Arsenal's.  So  too 
classes  are  arranged  in  dresscutting  and  tailoring,  for 
Messrs.  S^lincourt's  apprentices.  Chelsea  Polytechnic  has 
adapted  itself  rather  to  a  clerkly  population,  while  the 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  with  its  15,000  students,  is 
almost  universal  in  its  range.  Commerce,  Trade, 
and  Art  and  Science,  divide  fairly  equally  nine-tenths 
of  its  students,  while  Literary  and  University  work 
still  find  a  refuge  in  the  remaining  tenth.  Lectures 
on  History  and  Economics  still  draw  large  audiences. 
Nor  has  its  original  "  missionary "  impulse  quite  died 
out,  as  the  vigour  of  its  clubs,  its  organisation  of  thrift 
and  travel,  and  of  its  definitely  religious  meetings, 
amply  prove.  Including  the  smaller  colleges  and  schools 
there  are  some  thirty  institutions  offering  this  type  of  in- 
struction with  fees  varying  as  a  rule  from  Ts.  6d.  to  208. 

IV.    The  Commercial  Schools. 

The  Commercial  Schools  have  usually  grown  out  of  the 
Higher  Grade  Continuation  Schools.    Where  two  buildings 
are  available,  the  Continuation  School  and  the  Commercial 
School   are  sometimes  kept  distinct;  otherwise  they  are 
merged,  the  Commercial  School  becoming  constantly  more 
important,  the  Continuation  School  less  important.     Here- 
after they  will  probably  become  quite  distinct ;  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools  forming  junior  schools  linked  with  Central 
Commercial  Schools.     They  are  usually  held  in  the  build- 
ings of  Elementary  Day  Schools,  and  the  Headmaster  (or 
responsible  teacher)  is  generally  a  teacher  in  an  Elementary 
School.       But  in  many  cases  they  have  developed  into 
important  colleges  with  1000  or  1500  students,  demanding 
the  same  direction  and  control  as  the  Polytechnics  and 
Schools  of  Art.     Offord  Ed.  School,  Bamsbury,  the  Oliver 
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Onldsmith  School,  Camberwell,  and  Queen's  Road  School, 
Dalstnn,  are  three  examples  of  schools  which,  starting  as 
simple  Evening  Classes,  grew  into  g^reat  colleges,  with 
highly  qualified  teachers,  and  a  curriculum  covering  the 
ordinary  needs  of  those  engaged  in  Banks,  in  the  Ciril 
Service,  or  in  Higher  Commerce. 

V.    University  Work. 

Of  the  University  work  done  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
speak.  The  most  interesting  and  important  development 
has  been  the  recognition  of  certain  teachers  in  the  Poly- 
technics as  Universitv  teachers.  Thus  a  student  at  Batter- 
sea  Polytechnic  may  be  an  internal  student  of  the  London 
University.  It  is  the  more  regrettable  that  so  little  Uni- 
versity work  is  in  fact  done.  The  students  are  ready  and 
waiting.  The  door  is  barred  by  a  few  petty  academic 
recjuirements,  admirably  suited  to  boys  of  sixteen,  utterly 
unsuitable  for  working  men  and  women. 

Curriculum. 

The  subjects  studie<l  have  been  indicated  in  discussing 
the  various  types  of  school.  One  or  two  points  deserve 
special  notice. 

First,  the  absence  of  **  humaner  studies."  I  do  not  mean 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  in  fact  are  sometimes  taught;  but 
the  loving  study  of  noble  and  beautiful  things,  whether  in 
Literature  or  History  or  Art.  The  student  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School  demands  Shorthand  and  Book-keeping. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam,  of  Mr.  Cvril  Jackson, 
and  of  Canon  Jephson,  intn)duced  a  little  History  (with 
lantern  slides)  into  the  curriculum.  But  their  impulse  is 
dying.  Efforts  at  choral  singing  have  by  their  sporadic 
success  emphasisi'd  the  general  failure.  The  Schools  of  Art 
are  probably  above  reproach;  but  the  curricula  of  the 
Polytechnics  (excepting  Uegent  Street)  show  little  provi« 
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sion  for  this  side  of  education.  The  stimulus  which  London 
University  might  supply  is  wanting.  Probably  the  smaller 
colleges,  such  as  the  Working  Men's  College,  Toynbee  Hall 
or  Morley  Hall  are  really  doing  most  to  foster  the  "  hu- 
maner  "  spirit. 

Next  we  may  welcome  the  growth  of  the  various  Health 
lectures.  They  sprang  out  of  the  old  Ambulance  classes. 
In  the  spring  of  1903  eighty  courses  of  lectures  were  being 
given  by  doctors  and  trained  nurses.  Often,  no  doubt,  the 
lecture  has  been  over  the  audience's  head.  But  alternate 
classes  are  usually  taken  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  the 
simpler  facts  are  steadily  sinking  into  teachers  and  students 
and  becoming  common  knowledge. 

Lastly,  the  very  real  success  of  many  of  the  Domestic 
classes  both  for  young  girls  and  for  adults  deserves  notice. 

Co-ORDINATIOX. 

Innumerable  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  co-ord- 
inating the  different  types  of  Evening  Schools,  but  so  far 
with  little  result.  Not  impossibly  more  harm  than  good 
would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  any  premature 
scheme. 

A  few  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  Classes  at 
Battersea  have  been  transferred  from  the  Polytechnic  to  the 
Plough  Road  and  Lavender  Hill  Schools  or  vice  versa. 
But  the  students  will  not  follow  the  classes  either  from 
school  to  polytechnic  or  from  polytechnic  to  school.  Sim- 
ilar transfers  have  been  attempted  between  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  and  the  Paragon  School,  between  the  Padding- 
ton  Institute  and  Essendine  Hoad  School,  between  Wool- 
wich Polytechnic  and  Bloomfield  Road  School.  But 
natural  jealousies,  differences  of  fee,  above  all  the  lack  of 
any  clear  conception  of  the  function  of  each  school,  have 
prevented  any  real  co-operation.     Yet  where  the  special 
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functions  are  recognised,  as  in  the  case  of  technical  clai 
for  mechanics  and  artisans,  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  some  preparatory  classes  in  Workshop  Arithmetic  and 
Drawing,  leading  up  to  the  Polytechnic  classes,  have  been 
successfully  started  in  several  Continuation  Schools. 

But  common  inspectors,  common  teachers,  and  commoii 
managers,  must  be  encouraged  if  the  natural  and  rightful 
jealousies  of  school  and  school  are  to  be  avoided.  Jiut  as 
the  managers  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  (Day  or  Evening) 
should  include  representatives  of  the  contributory  schools, 
so  the  Governors  of  the  Polvtechnic  or  Commercial  School 
should  include  representatives  of  the  managers  of  neigh* 
bouring  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

Staff. 

The  teachers  of  Dav  and  Continuation  Schools  are  at 
present  usually  the  same.  In  extreme  cases  a  man  or 
woman  teaches  30  hours  a  week  in  the  Day  School,  and  10 
or  12  more  hours  in  the  Evening  School.  Great  harm  is 
thus  being  done,  chiefly  to  the  Day  School;  but  vested 
interests  have  grown  up;  and  when,  with  the  revision  of 
the  scale  of  salaries  in  Day  Schools,  the  CounciPs  oppor- 
tunity came  for  establishing  a  better  system,  vested  in- 
terests won  the  day.  But  the  abuse  was  freely  admitted 
even  by  those  who  dared  not  vote  against  it. 

Possibly  the  solution  may  be  found  by  limiting  the 
teacher  strictly  to  ti^ii  half  days*  work  in  the  week,  and 
allowing  him  to  teach  less  than  full  time  in  the  Day  SchooL 
The  Evening  School  is  not  enough  alone  to  occupy  the 
teacher.  He  must  do  other  work.  Besides  we  need  the  link 
which  the  common  teacher  forms  between  the  Day  and  the 
Evening  School.  The  code  of  1862  was  right  when  it 
allowed  teachers  to  be  employed  both  in  the  Day  and  in 
the  Evening  School.  But  hitherto  the  theory,  due  largely  to 
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obsolete  codes  and  to  inspectors,  that  one  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  one  class,  has  hindered  such  co-ordination.  But 
that  theory  is  being  sapped.  It  is  found  that  at  least  the 
upper  standards  of  the  Elementary  Schools  are  the  better 
for  not  being  taught  exclusively  by  one  teacher  from  week 
end  to  week  end.  Subject  teaching  is  gradually  being 
introduced.  Hereafter  the  teacher,  when  employed  in  the 
evening,  may  be  free  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  Evening  School  may  be  the  test  and 
the  stepping  stone  of  the  future  Head-teacher.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  present  vested  interests  in  overwork  will  have 

to  be  bought  out. 

Eeforms. 

Much  has  been  done.     Very  much  remains  undone.    Two 

vital  changes  I  would  venture  to  urge  once  more. 

I.    Age  of  Leaving  Day  School. 

In  the  first  place  the  age  at  which  a  child  may  leave  the 
Elementary  School  should  be  raised  first  to  15  and  then  to 
16.  During  those  two  years  he  has  run  to  waste.  He 
spoils  himself  and  spoils  the  labour-market.  At  sixteen 
he  would  have  fairly  digested  what  he  had  learnt ;  he  would 
have  strength  and  skill  to  secure  good  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

No  doubt  public  opinion  has  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
mark,  and  the  curriculum  of  our  Day  Schools  considerably 
modified.  But  those  who  remember  the  change  in  1894 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  will  discount  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties. We  anticipated  almost  a  revolt.  We  experienced 
no  difficulty  whatever.  Within  a  year  parents  had  for- 
gotten that  they  had  ever  been  able  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  school  at  thirteen. 

In  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  March,  1907,  but  subsequently  withdrawn,  it  was 
proposed  to  allow  compulsory  Evening  Schools  up  to  seven- 
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teen.  In  our  own  Industrial  Schools  the  leavinfif  af^  is 
fixed  at  sixteen,  and  a  child  may  be  recalled  if  necessary 
up  to  eighteen. 

The  Lo<'al  Authority  for  elementary  education  should 
have  the  same  power  which  is  entrusted  to  the  Governors 
of  an  Industrial  School. 

As  it  is,  a  great  part  of  what  we  have  spent  on  the  child 
between  five  and  foui-teen  is  wasted  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen.  Two  thirds  of  those  who  leave  the  Day  S<*hool 
never  enter  the  Evening  School.  Experience  shows  that 
even  in  the  Polytechnics  voluntary  co-operation  with  em- 
ployers is  only  feasible  in  the  case  of  a  few  great  firms  :^ 
and  that  when  it  is  really  effective  it  tends  to  take  the 
form  of  Day  Classes  rather  than  of  Evening  Classes.  The 
Engineering  Classes  at  the  Northampton  Institute,  with 
their  alternate  half-years  in  the  Institute  and  in  the  works. 
suggest  a  revised  Pupil  Teacher  scheme.  The  lix*al  auth- 
ority should  have  power  to  supervise  the  scholar's  work  up 
to  eighteen,  as  the  Industrial  School  does  now.  Up  to  six- 
teen no  scholar  should  leave  school  except  under  special 
condition  of  apprenticeship,  duly  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Authoritv. 

II.     ThK  U-N'IVEHSITY. 

Secondlv  I  would  have  the  London  University  rec-oenise 
more  fully  its  pe<'uliar  responsibility  towards  London. 
There  are  in  London  three  great  classes  of  men  and  women 
who  need  and  who  have  a  right  to  the  University's  guidance 
and  en<*ouragemeiit—  teachers,  clerks,  and  artisans.  They 
are  at  present  excluded  not  by  the  standard  of  its  examina- 
tions, but  by  their  character.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
to  ask  a  bov  or  I'irl  of  sixteen  to  studv  French  and  Latin. 

I.  1*he   AsisociAtion   of  Technical    Invtitutionn  hui  publiihed   m   vwy 
valnahio  refNirt  in  an  "  Enqiiirv  am  to  the  Co-operation  of  Emplqjera 
Technical  In^titution}«."     St.   bride*8  Pre«s,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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English,  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  all  at  the  same  time. 
School  means  leisure.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
same  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  first  to  earn  his  own 
living?  But  there  are  in  London  thousands  of  teachers 
thousands  of  artisans,  who  would  gladly  give  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  week  for  five  or  six  or  more  years  in  order  to 
obtain  a  degree. 

But  to  make  this  possible  the  subjects  must  be  studied 
and  presented  for  examination  one  or  two  at  a  time — con- 
secutively, not  simultaneously.     On  the  other  hand  the 
standard    might    well    be    seriously    raised.     It    seems 
to  me   that  London   University   has   never  realised   the 
difference    between    difficulty    and    excellence.      Instead 
of    setting     a     high     standard     she     has     insisted     on 
difficult  conditions.     At  present  a  teacher  can  scarcely 
obtain    a    degree  without    neglecting    his    school    work. 
His  object   is   necessarily   to   reach   the   very  minimum 
necessary  for  passing.     Yet  he  could  easily  reach  a  very 
much  higher  standard  than  is  now  demanded,  if  he  might 
reach  it  in  the  various  subjects  successively.     Probably  he 
would  work  better  and  forget  less  quickly.  The  St.  Andrews 
LL.A.  is  very  much  easier  to  obtain  than  the  London 
B.A.    It  requires  far  less  force  and  concentration.     But 
it  offers  a  better,  a  more  intelligent,  course  of  study  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  number  of  women  who  work  for  it  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  case  of  the  artisan  is  harder  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
To  the  skilled  engineer  the  Physics  and  Chemistry  may  pre- 
sent no  difficulty.  But  the  French  or  Latin  and  English 
are  a  quite  insurmountable  bar.  The  standard  of  the 
Matriculation  is  no  doubt  low.  But  to  the  artisan  the 
multiplicity  and  the  character  of  the  subjects  are  crush- 
ing. Yet  there  are,  I  believe,  hundreds  of  artisans  in  our 
Polytechnics,  and  there  might  easily  be  thousands,  who  are 
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quite  capable  of  winning  a  good  degree  under  reatonablc 
conditions.  Why,  for  an  adult,  should  the  Matriculatioi 
Examination,  with  its  five  heterogeneous  subjects,  \h 
insisted  on  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  plan  out  a  coam 
of  study  for  an  engineer  which  shall  guarantee  all  thf 
width  and  depth  which  a  University  degree  should  imply 
and  yet  omit  French  and  English  grammar? 

Once  more  I  do  not  want  the  standard  lowered;  I  wmnl 
it  raised.  A  low  standard  and  many  subjects  may  \h 
quite  right  for  the  school  boy :  it  is  quite  wrong  for  thf 
adult.  Some  years  ago  I  helped  to  coach  some  unhappj 
teachers  for  the  Intermediate  Arts  Examination.  Thcj 
knew  no  Oreek.  It  was  not  required  for  Matriculation; 
it  was  not  required  for  the  Final.  But  it  was  required 
for  the  Intermediate ;  and  the  book  set  was  the  Choephori ! 
Imagine  a  Oerman  forced  to  take  up  English  for  an  inter* 
mediate  pass  examination,  and  given  Sordello  to  study. 
Their  time  was  wasted;  their  intellect  brutalised;  but  they 
passed.     Could  any  standard  be  lower? 

The  duty  of  a  University  is  first  to  maintain  a  really 
high  standard  of  excellence ;  and  next  to  make  its  degrees 
as  easy,  not  as  hard,  as  possible  of  attainment.  If  London 
University  would  allow  evening  students  to  present  their 
subjects  successively  it  might  and  should  materially  raise 
its  standard.  If,  for  adult  students,  who  have  qualified  by 
practical  work,  it  would  further  dispense  with  the  matri- 
culation examination,  substituting  in  the  Intermediate 
and  Final  Examinations  further  but  kindred  studies,  it 
might  not  only  raise  its  standard,  but  at  the  same  time 
bring  thousands  of  new  students  within  its  influence;  and 
give  to  the  work  of  our  Polytechnics  and  Commercial 
Scliools  a  thoroughness,  a  width,  and  a  consistency,  that 
would  raise  our  whole  conception  of  education  in  London. 

G.  L.  Bruce. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Evening  Continuation  Schools  of  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  St.  Helens,  Bootle,  and  Widnes. — 
with  a  note  on  the  Evening  Schools  of  Rochdale.^ 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  many  towns  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  North  of  England  has  long  been  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  further  education  among  those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.     This  desire 
was  originally  met  by  the  institution  of  night  schools, 
including  classes  at  Adult  Schools,  Mechanics'  Institutes 
and  the  like.^     The  improved  facilities  for  primary  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  School  Boards  which  was  established 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1870  lessened  the  demand  for 
the  elementary  kind  of  evening  class.     Numbers  in  atten- 
dance at  night  schools  rapidly  declined  between  1879  and 
1884-5.     At  that  time  it  began  to  be  seen  that  a  new  type 
of  evening  school  was  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  children  who  had  passed  through  the  elementary 
schools.     In  1888  the  finding  of  Lord  Cross'  Commission 
on  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  confirmed  this  view 
and  encouraged  the  movement  among  the  School  Boards 
to  strengthen  this  side  of  popular  education.  Thus  in  many 
districts  in  the  later  eighties  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
by  the   School   Boards  to  establish  systems  of  Evening 
Continuation  Schools  and  their  labours  were  furthered  by 
important  changes  in  the  regulations  for  Evening  Schools 
in  1890  and  1893.     The  supersession  of  the  School  Boards 
by  the  Education  Act  of  1902  and  the  substitution  for 
them    of    Education    Committees   of    County    or    County 
Borough  Councils  tended  for  a  time  to  check  the  movement, 

1.  T  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  many  teachers  and  other 
informants  who  so  courteously  assisted  me  in  the  inquiries  upon  which 
this  chapter  is  based,  and  especially  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
Local  Education  Authorities  who  spared  no  pains  in  supplying  me  with 
accurate  information. — H.  B.  S. 

2.  See  pp.  17—36. 
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but  the  Education  Committees  in  the  more  pro^reMiTe 
boroufi^hs  soon  definitely  faced  the  problem,  and  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  then*  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Evening  Schools.  This  advance 
in  organisation  has  stimulated  and  guided  the  demand 
for  evening  teaching,  with  the  result  that  we  are  witnew- 
ing  tlie  early  stages  of  a  great  popular  movement  towards 
this  special  form  of  education.  Much  progress  is  alreadj 
visible.  With  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
its  Inspectors  courses  of  instruction  have  been  organised 
to  suit  local  needs ;  existing  institutions  have  been  graded, 
and,  where  necessary,  new  ones  opened;  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  both  of 
the  teachers  and  the  students.  But  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  achievements 
to  which  we  may  look  forward  in  the  future,  if  the 
movement  ever  realises  its  latent  possibilities. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  development 
and  present  position  of  the  movement  by  describing  the 
systems  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  established  in 
six  typical  boroughs.  The  work  done  in  them,  and  in 
other  equally  progressive  towns,  is  now  so  far  advanced  that 
it  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  guide  to  the  organisation 
of  similar  svstems  of  schools  in  districts  where  the  condi- 
tions  are  at  present  less  developed. 

Manchester. 

The  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Manchester  have  a 
special  interest  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers 
with  which  thev  have  to  deal.  In  a  citv  with  an  estimated 
population  of  637,520,  which  has  to  provide  all  grades  of 
instruction  for  thousands  of  students,  with  the  most  varied 
needs,  including  many  who  come  in  from  the  densely  popu* 
lated  districts  outside  the  municipal  area,  the  organisation 
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must  be  more  detailed  and  complete  than  is  necessary  in 
smaller  towns.  Manchester,  therefore,  provides  us  with  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  problem  and  of  the  general 
lines  on  which  its  solution  is  now  being  attempted. 

Further,  the  complexity  of  the  interests  involved  in  so 
large  a  centre  of  population  necessitates  a  slower  rate  of 
educational  progress,  and  the  fact  that  Manchester  is  in 
some  respects  less  advanced  than  the  smaller  towns  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel  renders  its  example  all  the  more 
instructive,  as  representing  a  critical  stage  in  the  process 
of  development.  We  can  also  see  more  clearly  than  else- 
where the  impossibility  of  creating  a  brand  new  system 
of  Evening  Schools  without  relation  to  the  past.  For  a 
widespread  desire  for  serious  evening  instruction  is  always 
of  gradual  growth,  and  until  such  a  desire  has  been  evolved 
no  skill  in  organisation  can  give  success  to  Evening 
Schools.  Moreover  if  the  schools  are  to  prove  attractive 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed,  they  must  be 
gradually  developed  to  meet  particular  local  needs  and  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Lastly  Manchester  has  long  been  the  scene  of  earnest 
educational  work.^  Here,  as  in  other  places,  young 
men  are  found  who  after  a  hard  day's  work  spend 
their  evenings  in  fitting  themselves,  by  real  intellec- 
tual labour,  for  further  responsibilities.  Many  of  the  girls 
and  young  women  employed  in  offices  are  equally  earnest 
m  their  efforts  at  self-improvement,  and  in  every  evening 
school  one  sees  earnest  faces  and  strained  attention.  It 
18  unfortunately  no  unknown  thing  for  students  to  come 
straight  from  work,  where  they  have  been  kept  too  late 
to  be  able  to  go  home  to  tea.  This  keenness  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  not  peculiar  to  Manchester,  though  it  is 

1.  For  the  part  played  by  Manchester  in  the  development  of  technical 
instniction,  see  pp.  25-26. 
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there  more  common  than  in  some  other  towns,  but  in 
Manchester  it  has  bcK'n  met  to  an  unusual  extent  bj  an 
answering  desire  to  provide  the  requisite  instruction. 

A  wish  to  spread  the  benefits  of  education  in  the  widest 
sense  among  those  least  able  to  obtain  them  for  themselves 
has  long  been  characteristic  of  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Manchester.  It  has  found  expression  in  a  number  of 
institutions,  such  as  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  Lower 
Moslev  Street  Sclumls,  the  Lads*  Clubs,  and  the  Recreative 
Evening  Schools. 

The  historv  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution* 
which  was  founded  in  1824,  has  already  been  sketched 
(pp.  25-26).  It  has  now  developed  into  the  Muni« 
cipal  School  of  Technology.  In  1842  the  Manafrc^rs  of 
the  Sunday  Sch(K)l  in  Lower  Mosley  Street  beean 
a  numlK»r  of  week-day  evening  classes  in  such  sub- 
jects as  Natural  History,  Grammar,  Geography  and 
Arithmetic.  In  1849  these  classes  were  thrown  open 
to  those  unconnected  with  the  Sunday  School,  and 
after  a  somewhat  checquered  history  they  became  from 
about  the  year  1875  onwards  an  important  centre  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Education  Committee,  the  Managers  still  pnivide  Even- 
ing Classes  in  a  large  number  of  commercial  subjects. 

Witli  the  social  work  done  by  the  Lads*  and  Oirls*  Clubs 
and  Kccreative  Evening  Classes  we  are  not  here  con(*emed, 
but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  types  of  institution 
have  done  mu(*h  to  spread  the  tradition  of  evening  classes 
among  a  section  of  the  iK>pulation  which  too  often  stands 
aloof.  The  Uecreative  Evening  Classes  Committee  has  for 
the  last  twenty  years  provided  instruction  in  such  subjects 
as  Drawing,  Modelling,  Music,  Drill,  Carving,  Cookeir, 
Dressmaking  and  Laundry  work,  cooperating  at  first  with 
the  Salford  School  Hoard,  and  afterwards  with  the  Ragged 
School  Union  and  other  organisations.     In  the  session  of 
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1905-6  they  maintained,  by  the  help  of  two  hundred  volun- 
tary teachers,  156  such  classes  with  an  average  attendance 
of  2,800. 

But  these  varied  efforts  to  establish  classes  were  not 
the  only  expression  of  Manchester's  corporate  interest  in 
evening  education.  The  School  Board  took  up  the  question 
and  gradually  evolved  a  system  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  of  which  the  City  had  good  reason  to  be  proud. 

Thus  in  the  session  1889-90,  we  find  that  68  departments 
were  maintained,  giving  evening  instruction  in  various 
elementary  subjects,  and  that  on  December  21st,  1889,  these 
departments  had  on  their  books  8,180  students.  In  addi- 
tionj  there  were  Science  and  Art  Classes  with  3,165  and 
Commercial  Classes  with  2,900  students.  In  the  session 
1895-96,  the  total  number  of  students  had  risen  to  23,325, 
of  whom  11,969  attended  the  Elementary  Evening  Schools. 
These  numbers  afford  no  basis  of  comparison  with  the  atten- 
dances now  mjade,  the  conditions  being  quite  dissimilar, 
but  they  at  any  rate  demonstrate  the  existence  at  that 
time  of  a  living  interest  in  evening  education.^ 

This  success  of  the  School  Board  in  maintaining  these 
Evening  Schools  would  however  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  active  cooperation  of  many  of  the  Day  School 
teachers.  The  wise  policy  was  followed  by  giving  the  Head 
Master  of  the  Day  School  charge  of  the  Evening  School 
conducted  in  the  same  building,  and  in  most  cases  these 
Head  Masters  took  up  the  work  with  a  keen  sense  of  its 
importance.  With  the  assistance  of  an  energetic  and  loyal 
staff  they  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  that  confronted  them.  In  the  first  place 
the  task  of  keeping  an  Evening  School  together  and  of 
adapting  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  the 

1.  Further  statistics  are  given  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt's  interesting  paper 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1895-6." 
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neoda  of  evening  students  is  one  reijuiring  not  only  cf»n- 
Hidenible  {lersonal  gifts  but  also  patience  and  laborious 
effort.  But  again  if  an  Evening  School  is  to  be  surci'Mful 
the  Head  Master  and  liis  staff  must  not  onlv  teach,  thev 
must  also  know  how  to  attract  the  students.  Thin  4-an  be 
done  only  by  much  peis(mal  influence  and  constant  attention 
to  the  individual  cases.  The  Head  Master  in  particularmutft 
not  rest  until  there  has  grown  up  among  the  children  in 
his  Uay  School  a  traditional  custom  of  joining  the  £%'ening 
School  on  leaving.  In  several  of  the  Manchester  i»choolf 
these  conditions  have  been  met.  To  take  two  instances  of 
very  different  types.  At  one  Evening  School  where  the 
Head  Master  had  charge  of  the  Higher  Elcmentanb*  Sch«Kd 
carried  (m  during  the  daytime  in  the  same  building,  the 
relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  students  wv-re 
clearly  of  the  most  pleasant  kind,  and  the  Head  Master 
told  me  that  80  jM^r  cent,  of  the  boys  who  left  his  Day 
School  during  the  last  school  year  had  come  back  to  his 
Evening  School  this  session  (1906-7).  In  another  sohooK 
situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Manchester  and  (fin- 
ducted  by  a  Uoman  Catholic  sisterhood,  girls  from  the 
surrounding  slums,  when  they  leave  the  Day  School  to  work 
in  the  mills,  have  for  many  years  come  back  in  large  num- 
bers in  their  clogs  and  shawls  to  attend  school  in  the 
evening. 

When,  therefore,  the  Educaticm  Committee  came  into 
office  in  VM)-],  there  were  already  in  existence  a  strong 
Evening  School  tradition  and  also  an  extensive  system  of 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  pi-eviously  established  by 
the  School  Hoard. ^     The  next  step  was  to  strengthen  this 

1.  Any  reference  to  evening  school  work  in  Manchester  sboald  bt 
act-on  I  pan  led  by  an  acknowledgement  of  the  ser%'ioe  rendered  by  Mr.  C 
If.  Wvatt.  Direi'tor  of  Elementary  Education,  and  formerly  Clerk  to  lihe 
Si-hoof  Hoard,  and  by  Mr.  J.  H*  Reynolds,  Director  of  Higher  Edmcm- 
tinn.  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cowen.  \lr.  Reynolds  was  secretArr  of  ihe 
or^anisiMl  classt^s  at  the  Mosley  St.  Schools  from  1875 — 9.  and  in  the 
latter  vear  became  secretary  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution. 
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tradition  and  to  develop  further  the  various  types  of 
schools.  To  this  work  much  labour  has  been  devoted  and 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Three  points  in  parti- 
cular called  for  serious  consideration.  The  students  were 
often  ill  prepared ;  they  took  up  unsuitable  or  disconnected 
subjects  and  the  various  types  of  school  were  not  co- 
ordinated in  a  coherent  system. 

The  first  of  these  deficiencies  the  Committee  attempted  to 
meet  by  holding  out  inducements  to  students  to  join  the 
classes  immediately  after  leaving  the  Day  School  and  by 
providing  that  no  student  should  be  permitted  to  take  the 
more  advanced  evening  classes  without  giving  proof  of 
his  ability  to  profit  by  them.  The  second  and  third  defici- 
ences  they  hope  to  obviate  by  instituting  definite  courses 
of  instruction  in  carefully  graded  schools. 

The  first  attempt  to  attract  younger  students  was  made 
three  years  ago.  An  enquiry  made  in  November,  1903, 
showed  that  of  the  Evening  Students  then  in  attendance 
52  per  cent,  had  joined  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  Day 
School,  while  in  the  case  of  48  per  cent,  an  interval  of 
non-attendance  had  intervened.  With  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  former  percentage  it  was  resolved  to  offer 
scholarships,  in  the  form  of  free  tuition  for  one  session, 
to  all  children  who  began  attendance  at  an  Evening  School 
immediately  after  leaving  the  Day  School.  In  1904-5, 
4,052  such  students  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  of  whom 
3,011  or  74  per  cent,  were  in  attendance  on  December  17th. 
How  far  this  number  was  in  advance  of  previous  years 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  In  the  session  1905-6 
a  system  of  guarantors  was  introduced.  Each  child  ad- 
mitted free  to  an  Evening  School"  :«j  required  to  bring  a 
form  signed  by  some  person,  by  preference  the  employer, 
who  guarantees  to  the  Committee  the  value  of  the  fees 
remitted  in  case  the  scholar  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory 
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number  of  atti'ndanees.  This  system  has  had  a  good  effect 
in  giving  the  employer,  or  failing  him  the  parent,  an  in* 
terest  in  the  student's  work.  Simultaneously  with  the 
grant  of  free  admissions,  the  custom  which  had  preyiouilj 
obtaine<I  of  returning  fees  to  students  making  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  possible  attendances  was  curtailed  and 
finally  abolished.  Prizes  are  now  awarded  for  regularity 
in  attendance  and  in  homework,  combined  with  succeM 
in  the  sessional  examination.  In  this  connection  the 
following  statistics  are  of  interest,  as  giving  some  indica- 
tion of  the  number  of  students  who  must  have  joined  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Day  School. 

Ages  of  Students  in  Evening  Schools,  Orade  I.  and  II.. 

during  the  Session  1906-7. 


Under  16  vcars 

» 

Between  16  and  18  vears 
Between  18  and  21  vears 
Over  21   vears     


Boys. 

GirU. 

•  •  • 

4,311       . 

2.933 

•  •  • 

2,086      . 

1.349 

•  •  • 

1,376       . 

912 

•        m 

2.032      . 

2,132 

Totals 

9,805      .. 

7^12 

The  present  session  (1906-7)  has  also  seen  the  introduc* 
tion  of  organised  courses  of  study,  and  a  great  advance  in 
the  co-ordination  of  the  schools.  There  are  now  three  main 
grades  of  schools.  In  the  First  Grade  are  the  Evening 
Continuati(m  Schools  intended  mainly  for  boys  and  girii 
under  17.  The  Second  Grade  Sch(H)ls  for  somewhat  older 
students,  consist  of  the  Branch  Technical  Schools,  the 
Branch  Commercial  Schools,  and  the  Evening  Institute  for 
Women  and  Girls,  and  to  the  Thinl  and  highest  Grade 
belong  the  Municipal  Schools  of  Technology,  Commerce 
and  Art. 

The  First  Grade  Evening  Continuation  School  Depart- 
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ments  are  75  in  number,  and  in  the  present  session  (1906-7) 
the  total  number  of  students  on  the  books  total  7,458.  In 
1905-6  the  number  was  9,696.  The  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  substitution  of  courses  in  place  of  single  subjects  and 
to  the  abolition  of  the  weekly  payment  of  twopence  which 
was  formerly  in  vogue,  in  favour  of  a  sessional  fee  of  2/6 
for  scholars  under  18  and  3/6  for  older  students,  payable 
in  weekly  instalments  of  not  less  than  6d.  The  loss  in 
numbers  has,  however,  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  improvement  in  the  students'  work. 

In  these  schools  there  is  a  General  Preparatory  Course 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  in  a  low  standard  or 
whose  general  education  is  for  any  reason  specially  defec- 
tive. The  subjects  of  instruction  are  mainly  Reading, 
Writing  and  Composition,  and  Arithmetic,  and  the  course 
extends  over  one  or  two  years.  In  1906-7  there  were  2,580 
backward  students  taking  this  course. 

But  in  addition  to  this  Preparatory  Course  these  schools 
are  also  intended  to  provide  a  Preliminary  Artisan  Course 
for  Boys,  a  Preliminary  Commercial  Course  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  and  a  Preliminary  Domestic  Course  for  Girls.  All 
these  courses  involve  attendance  on  three  evenings  per  week 
for  two  years.  The  subjects  in  the  Artisan  Course  are 
Workshop  Arithmetic  and  Woodwork  with  Practical  Draw- 
ing two  hours  each,  Elementary  Science  and  English  one 
hour  each.  The  English  consists  mainly  of  Composition; 
a  common  exercise  is  the  description  of  experiments  seen  in 
the  Science  Class.  But  no  literature  is  read.  This  Artisan 
Course  is  intended  eventually  to  be  superseded  by 
a  Preparatory  Technical  Course,  which  has  already  been 
introduced  into  four  schools.  This  is  identical  with  the 
Preparatory  Course  of  the  Branch  Technical  Schools  des- 
cribed below.  At  present  boys  who  have  passed  through 
the  Artisan  Course  and  wish  to  continue  their  studies  will 
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be  normally  placed  in  the  Second  Preparatory  year  of  a 
Branch  Technical  School,  but  the  syllabusefl  of  the  two 
ty{K's  of  schools  arc  not  yet  completely  co-ordinated,  and  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  likely  to  be  frequent. 

The  Commercial  Course  includes  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
English,  Geography,  Book-keeping  or  Shorthand,  and  in 
the  second  year  Correspondence  and  Office  Routine.  Stu* 
dents  who  have  passed  through  this  Course  will  be  fit  for 
the  second  Preparatory  year  of  the  Branch  Commercial 
School,  though  again  the  work  is  only  as  yet  approximately 
coordinated. 

Boys  are  placed  in  the  Artisan  or  the  Commercial  Coune 
according  to  their  occupations.  Oirls  may  take  either  the 
(commercial  or  the  Preliminary  Domestic  Course  which  in 
most  cases  consists  of  English,  Household  Accounta,  Dreaa* 
making  and  C-ookery  or  Millinery.  In  the  second  year 
Xursinj^  may  l)e  taken.  The  English  and  Household  Ac- 
counts are  confined  to  the  probable  practical  requirements 
of  a  housewife. 

Th<*  numbers  taking  these  courses  were  Artisans  871, 
Comnicrcial  l,6o9,  Domestic  2,051,  Technical  203.  There 
are  also  in  a  few  schools  surA'ivals  from  the  old  regime  in 
the  shape  of  sjK^cial  courses  for  Junior  and  Invoice  Clerks, 
attended  (in  1906-7)  by  70  and  24  students  respectively. 

Turning  now  to  the  Grade  II.  Schools  we  find  Branch 
Technical  Schools  being  carried  on  at  six  centres.  They 
provide  a  Preparatory  Course  and  four  Special  Courses. 
The  Preparatory  Course  is  taken  in  some  schools  in  one 
and  in  others  in  two,  one  school  having  alternative  classes. 
The  subjei'ts  are  experimental  Mathematics,  Preliminary 
Physics  {i,e,,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  that  with  prac- 
tical work)  and  English  Composition.  To  be  admitted  a 
boy  should  have  pas.sed  Standard  VI.  of  the  Day  School. 

The  Technical  Courses  pro{)er  are  those  for  Engineering, 
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Building  Trades,  Chemical  Industries,  and  Electrical 
Work.  They  will  hereafter  cover  two  years,  but  last  ses- 
sion most  of  the  schools  had  naturally  first  year  courses 
only,  though  one  strong  centre  had  courses  extending  over 
three  years.  There  is  also  at  two  centres  a  special  course 
for  Rail  Carriage  Builders,  and  two  centres  have  classes 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

In  four  schools  instruction  is  given  in  Art. 

The  Preparatory  and  Engineering  Courses  have  the 
greatest  number  of  students.  The  total  for  all  the  classes 
in  1906-7  was  928. 

There  is  at  present  no  co-ordination  between  the  Branch 
Technical  Schools  and  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
but  it  is  intended  that  eventually  there  shall  be  a  third 
year  in  the  Branch  Schools  identical  with  the  first  year  in 
the  School  of  Technology. 

The  Branch  Commercial  Schools  are  seventeen  in  num- 
ber. Their  organisation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Technical 
Schools,  but  their  Preparatory  Course  consisting  of  English, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Commercial  Correspondence  is 
for  one  year  only. 

When  the  centres  are  fully  developed  they  will  provide 
two  year  courses  for  Shorthand  Clerks.  Junior  and  In- 
voice Clerks,  Book-keepers,  Correspondents  and  Shippers' 
Clerks,  and  for  the  Civil  Service.  Most  of  the  schools  also 
give  a  two  years'  Domestic  Course  which  is  identical  with 
that  in  the  Continuation  Schools.  Many  of  these  courses 
are  well  attended  and  much  interest  is  shown  in  the  work. 
The  total  number  of  students  taking  group  courses  is  2,931. 

In  the  Evening  Institutes  for  Women  and  Girls  the 
course  system  is  not  so  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  students 
are  expected  to  take  up  at  least  two  subjects.  There  are 
nine  such  Institutes  providing  instruction  in  Cookery, 
Dressmaking,  and  Millinery,  Laundry  Work,  Nursing  and 
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Hygiene.  Physical  Exercises,  Vocal  Music  and  Engliih 
are  also  taken  at  some  of  the  Centres.  The  instruction  is, 
speaking  generally,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  class  of  students 
older  than  those  in  the  Branch  Commercial  Schools.  No 
one  under  sixteen  is  admitted,  and  a  considerable  propoiv 
tion  of  the  students  are  married  women.  During  the 
session  1905-6  there  were  over  a  thousand  girls  and  women 
in  attendance  at  these  Institutes. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Third  or  Highest  Orade  the  intro- 
duction of  the  course  system  is  not  yet  complete.  All 
provide  teaching  in  the  elementary  stages  of  their  respec* 
tive  subjects  and  a  large  number  of  their  students  are  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  During  the  session  1905-6  there 
were  in  the  School  of  Technology  1,188  students  under  and 
4,744  over  18.  For  the  School  of  Commerce  the  numbers 
were  910  and  2,574,  and  for  the  School  of  Art  209  and 
674.^  Of  these  students  nearly  half  come  from  outside 
Manchester.  The  bulk  of  the  work  in  these  central  In* 
stitutions  is,  however,  of  an  advanced  type  and  as  such  lies 
outside  my  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  very 
liighest  ty]>e  of  specialised  instruction  is  given  in  the 
senior  classes. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Evening  School  movement  in  Manchester  is  full  of  possi* 
bilities.  Its  organisation  is  proceeding,  and  a  great  im* 
pn)vement  both  in  work  and  attendance  has  already  been 
obtained.  But  the  most  certain  ground  for  confidence  is 
the  energy  with  which  organ isers,teacher8  and  students  are 
giving  themselves  to  the  work.  The  eflSciency  of  the  schools 
evi4lcntlv  varies,  but  in  most  of  them  there  is  an  atmoa* 
phere  of  serious  endeavour  which  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Evening  Schools  was  too  often  lacking.     The  value  of  a 

1.  All  the  students  at  the  School  of  Commerce  attend  in  the  e'reninf, 
but  at  the  S<hool  of  Technology  635  and  at  the  School  of  Art  41S 
Btudents  attend  Day  Classes  only. 
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school  cannot,  however,  always  be  measured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  its  work,  and  schools  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  in  Ancoats  and  its  neighbourhood  are  doing  good 
service  in  keeping  hold  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  lowest 
social  strata. 

The  difficulties  against  which  the  Manchester  schools 
have  to  struggle  are  the  usual  ones.  The  indifference  of 
too  many  of  the  employers  and  their  foremen,  added  to 
much  working  of  overtime,  renders  regular  attendance 
for  many  students  an  impossibility.  An  adequate  supply 
of  really  efficient  teachers  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  the 
students  are  often  too  tired,  or  too  ill  prepared  to  gain 
full  benefit  from  the  instruction.  Lastly  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  narrowness  in  curriculum  and  methods,  leading  the 
school  to  train  the  workman  and  to  forget  the  man. 

The  Manchester  authorities  have  a  magnificent  field 
before  them,  and  their  action  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  all  who  are  connected  with  Evening 
School  administration. 

Leeds. 

In  several  respects  the  Evening  Schools  in  Leeds  afford 
an  instructive  contrast  to  those  in  Manchester.  The 
strength  of  the  Manchester  schools  lies  in  the  traditional 
interest  taken  in  them,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  those 
connected  with  them;  in  Leeds  the  strong  points  are 
organisation  and  teaching.  In  Manchester  the  schools 
tend  to  be  more  popular,  in  Leeds  more  efficient. 

The  reasons  for  this  difference  are  in  part  historical. 
When,  in  1903,  the  Leeds  Higher  Education  Sub-Com- 
mittee undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  Evening  Schools 
they  found  the  ground  prepared  for  them  by  the  work 
of  the  School  Board,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  of  the 
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Leeds  Institute,  but  the  efforts  of  these  bodies,  valuable 
as  they  were,  had  been  on  the  whole  less  successful  than 
those  of  corresponding  organisations  in  Manchester. 
Speaking  generally,  the  interest  in  evening  instruction 
was  less  widespread.  On  the  other  hand  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  system,  and  on 
Mr.  James  Graham's  appointment  as  S<»cretary  for  Higher 
Education,  far-reaching  reforms  were  introduced  which 
took  eff€»ct  in  the  session  1905-6. 

The  reforms  were  largely  founded  upon  the  results  of 
a  very  interesting  enquiry  instituted  by  the  Leeds  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  the  summer  of  1905  into  the  character 
and  distribution  of  the  industries  in  Leeds.  It  was  found 
that  the  five  main  industries  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  working  class  heads  of  families  employed  in 
each,  were  Engineering  (Mechanical  and  Electrical),  the 
Building  Trades,  Commerce,  the  Leather  and  Boot  Trades, 
and  the  Clothing  Trades,  and  that  most  of  these  were 
centred  in  definite  districts  in  the  City.  In  addition  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  persons  employed  in  Chem- 
ical Industries,  Mining,  Textile  Industries,  and  Printing. 

In  order  that  a  (coherent  course  of  training  for  these 
occupations  might  be  provided  it  was  necessary  that  the 
work  of  other  educational  institutions  in  the  City  should  be 
brought  into  line  with  that  of  the  Committee's  Evening 
Schools.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished ;  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  into  with  the  four  old-established 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  bv  which  the  Committees  of  the 
latter  continue  to  conduct  the  Evening  School  work  of  their 
districts,  but  they  do  so  as  Sub-Committe<»s  of  the  Higher 
Education  Committn*  of  the  Borough.  Arrangements  have 
also  b<»en  made  with  the  Universitv  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Leeds  Institute  by  which  the  co-operation  of  these 
bodies  is  secured.  In  the  session  1906-7  all  these  institu* 
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tions  took  their  share  in  one  co-ordinated  system  of  evening 
teaching. 

This  system  includes  four  classes  of  schools ;  schools  in- 
tended to  provide  technical  training  for  skilled  workers 
in  the  principal  trades ;  schools  giving  a  commercial  course ; 
schools  for  art  students  of  all  kinds ;  and  schools  for  girls 
and  women  providing  instruction  in  domestic  subjects. 
Each  of  these  classes  of  schools  consists  of  institutions  of 
various  grades,  coordinated  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  a  student  from  one  grade  of  instruction  to  another ;  and 
each  class,  therefore,  calls  for  separate  consideration. 

The  Technical  Evening  Schools  are  of  four  grades.     In 

Grade  I.  are  the  general  Preparatory  Evening  Schools,  in 

Grade  II.  the  Branch  Artisan  Schools,  in  Grade  III.  the 

Advanced  Technical   Evening   Schools,  while   the   Leeds 

University  is  of  the  Fourth  or  Highest  Grade. 

The  Grade  I.  Schools  are  intended  for  boys  who  have  left 
the  Day  Schools  without  having  passed  Standard  V.,  and 
for  men  whose  education  is  very  defective.  They  are  five 
in  number ;  three  are  attended  by  boys,  and  the  other  two 
mainly  by  Jews  and  other  foreigners  who  come  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  English.  The  curriculum  of  the 
schools  for  boys  includes  English,  Arithmetic  and  Experi- 
mental Mathematics,  Drawing  and  in  two  schools  Wood- 
work. In  the  two  schools  for  foreigners  a  great  deal  of 
English  is  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  Grade  I.  Schools  several  of  those  in 
Grade  II.  give  elementary  instruction  to  boys  who  have 
left  school  in  a  low  standard,  but  in  all  cases  the  Pre- 
paratory Course  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  Technical 
Course  proper.  This  Course  is  begun  in  nine  Branch 
Artisan  Schools,  with  first  and  second  year  courses,  and  in 
four  Mechanics'  Institutes  which,  for  historical  reasons, 
give  third  year  instruction  also.     The  curriculum  for  the 
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first  year  consists  simply  of  Experimental  Mathematics 
(four  hours)  and  English  (two  hours).  The  former 
includes  the  sketching  and  measurement  of  modeli, 
decimals,  fractions,  contracted  methods,  some  algebra 
and  practical  geometry  involving  graphs,  and  similar 
subjects.  The  whole  is  based  on  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  models  and  simple  pieces  of  machinery. 
The  English  syllabus  is  a  wide  one;  much  practice 
is  given  in  com])osition,  largely  in  the  form  of 
descriptions  of  the  work  done  in  mathematics,  or  of 
essays  on  subjects  arising  out  of  the  reading  lesson.  This 
session  a  good  deal  of  reading  has  been  introduced  with 
the  happiest  results.  A  comprehensive  list  of  suitable 
standard  books  has  been  drawn  up,  from  which  the 
Headmaster  selects  two  or  three  likely  to  be  appreciated 
by  his  bovs.  In  one  school,  for  instance,  Lamb*s  **Tales 
from  Shakespeare**  and  a  book  of  ballads  were  being 
studied  with  great  interest.  When  the  boys  took  the 
books  home  with  them  for  purposes  of  homework,  they 
frc(}uently  brought  them  back  saying  that  they  had  read 
them  through.  Hoys  are  encouraged  to  buy  copies  for 
themselves,  and  this  is  often  done.  The  reading  has 
proved  an  aid  to  the  com]M)sition.  The  boys  like  to  write 
tlu'ir  i<lcas  on  what  they  have  read,  and  hence  compose  with 
ease.  **  They  have  so  much  to  go  at,"  as  one  Headmaster 
expressed  it. 

Tlie  second  yearns  course  is  made  up  of  Experimental 
Mathematics  (three  hours),  a  continuation  of  the  first 
year*s  work,  including  logarithms,  more*  algebia  and  some 
solid  geometry,  treated  on  the  same  practical  lines;  two 
hours  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory,  in  which  the  practical 
value  of  the  mathematics  is  shown  by  its  application  to 
experiments  in  mechanics,  hydn)static8,  and  heat;  and 
one  hour  English  of  the  same  character  as  before. 
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For  the  third  and  fourth  year  Special  Technical  Courses 
have  been  arranged.  These  are  taken  partly  at  the 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  but  mainly  in  the  three  Third 
Grade  Schools.  Apart  from  classes  for  Adult  Workers, 
the  Special  Technical  Courses  are  intended  for  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers,  Architects  and  Builders, 
Chemical  Workers,  Textile  Students,  Printers,  and  Leather 
and  Boot  Trades.  But  each  course  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  further  specialisation.  For  example,  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Course  provision  is  made  for  Fitters  and 
Turners,  Pattern  Makers  and  Boiler  Makers.  Under  the 
Building  Trades  Course  come  special  Courses  for  Brick- 
layers and  Masons,  Plumbers,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Archi- 
tects, Painters,  Cabinet  Makers,  Plasterers,  and  the  like, 
some  subjects  being  taken  in  the  School  of  Art. 

Lastly,  advanced  students  who  have  either  passed 
through  a  four  years'  Evening  Course,  or  can  prove 
equivalent  attainments,  may  receive  further  instruction  in 
Evening  Classes  at  the  University. 

Turning  now  to  the  Commercial  Schools,  we  find  them 
organised  on  similar  lines.  The  same  three  Grade  I. 
Schools  prepare  for  the  strictly  Commercial  Course,  and 
the  nine  Branch  Commercial  Schools  also  provide,  where 
necessary.  Preparatory  Courses  in  English,  History, 
Geography,  Mathematics  and  Drawing. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Commercial  Course  the 
subjects  are  English,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Practice,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Geography  and 
History  and  Shorthand.  If  the  student  possesses  a  suffi- 
ciently sound  knowledge  of  English,  a  Foreign  Language 
Biay  be  taken,  otherwise  this  is  postponed  to  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  teaching  of 
English.  The  complete  Course  includes  the  History  of 
English  Literature,  with  the  study  of  selected  works,  and 
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Hti  outline  of  tbe  Ilistorr  of  the  Languofre.  aa 
well  as  C'ompOHition  nnd  Precis  Writinp.  Many  of  tbe 
sohooU  are  affiliated  to  the  National  Home  Beadinf 
Union.  The  tenchin^r  of  Foreifni  Languapeg  is  frnm  tbe 
beginninj;  partly  oral.  Advanred  studenta  are  encoursfced 
to  join  Modern  Lanfruage  'Circles,'  where  lectures  are 
given  in  the  foreign  language,  followed  by  discussions  or 
the  reading  of  short  essays. 

In  the  three  Advanreil  Evening  Schools  of  Commerce 
Professional  Courses  are  given  for  Bankers,  Accountaata, 
Auctioneers,  Public  Officials,  Chemists,  Gtwers,  and 
Railway  Clerks,  while  in  the  University,  Courses  of 
Lectures  are  arranged  on  Economics  and  Commerrial  Law. 
The  Commercial  Schools  are  open  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  are  ecjuipped  with  the  necessary  books  and  documenta, 
as  well  as  with  lanterns,  small  museums,  pictures  of 
foreign  life  and  tbe  like. 

The  Evening  Schools  of  Art  are  of  three  grades.  In 
the  Fimt  Grade  Schools,  three  for  boys  and  six  for  girls. 
a  Preparatori-  Course  is  given,  intended  to  train  tbe  eye, 
memory  and  taste.  In  the  four  Branch  Scbools  of  tbe 
Second  Grade,  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  of  Common 
(fbjectf).  Elementary  Design,  Light  and  Shade.  Clay 
Modelling,  and  Wood-carving.  The  Course  in  tbcie 
Hcliools  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  work  done  in  tbe 
Central  S<'hool  ni  Art,  with  its  departments  for  Architect 
lure.  Design,  Modelling.  Life  Drawing  and  Painting.  a>d 
the  various  Craft  Schools. 

IXmiestio  Courses  are  also  given  in  three  Qradet  rf 
Schools.  In  the  eight  Preparatory  or  First  Grade  Schovb 
the  curriculum  includes  Needlework,  Diessmaking,  PImb 
Cooking,  House  Management,  and  Houaehold  Aci-imata. 
iiud  Corn-spomience.  In  the  eleven  Youn^  Wo 
slitutea  of  Grade  II.  Millinery,  Laundry  aud  Noraiuf  d 
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added,  while  in  the  Central  Institute  more  advanced  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  same  subjects,  with  a  special 
Course  for  Housekeepers. 

In  all  these  schools  regalftr  courses  of  instruction,  in- 
volving attendance  on  at  least  three  evenings  of  the  week, 
are  now  taken,  except  in  the  case  of  Women's  Institutes, 
where  attendance  on  two  or  in  special  cases  on  one  evening 
is  allowed.  The  effect  of  the  course  system  on  the  work 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  excellent.  Home- 
wort  is  done  and  takes  on  the  average  one  to  three  hours 
per  week.  There  seems  as  a  rule  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  students  to  bring  it  regularly. 

The  fees  are  2s.  6d.  for  a  couree  in  First,  and  4s.  in 
Second  Grade  Schools.  In  Advanced  Evening  Technical 
and  Commercial  Schools  5s,  or  7b.  6d.  is  chained ;  in  the 
Central  Women's  Institute  the  fee  is  15s.,  and  fora  Univer- 
wty  Course  10s.  6d.  These  fees  are  remitted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Head  Master  in  cases  of  poverty.  The 
STBtem  of  "  free  passes  "  which  formerly  obtained  has  been 
abandoned  as  unsatisfactory ;  students  appreciate  what 
they  have  to  pay  for ;  but  there  is  an  extensive  scheme  of 
Technical  Evening  School  Exhibitions  of  which  100  Junior 
and  65  Senior  were  awarded  last  year.  These  exhibitions 
are  awarded  on  the  result  of  the  session's  work  as  aliown  by 
attendance,  homework,  and  genera]  progress.  The  Junior 
Eihibitions  consist  of  a  grant  not  exceeding  lOs.  towards 
the  cost  of  books,  etc.,  and  the  Senior  of  a  corresponding 
grant  not  exceeding  30s.  A  condition  of  tenure  is  that 
the  exhibitioner  should  take  an  approved  evening  course 
daring  the  following  session. 

T\ie  iiilriMluction  of  this  organised  system  of  instruction 
in  l!)0o  produced  a  striking  chan  in  the  attendances  of 
tlie  Btiidints.     This  will  be  f     n  the  following  table 


w 


Bppinningof 
Session. 

SthWrek 

1904-5  . 
IflOo-C  .. 
190G-T  . 

...       G,9i5 
...       6,945 
...       .■),954 

.      6,050 
9,850 
5,869 
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End  of 
SeMJoD. 
4.169 
7.9a7 
5.733 

It  apiH'ars  from  these  figures  that  daring  the  hut  two 
aesHions  the  attendance,  instead  of  falling  off,  has  rapidlr 
increani-d  during  the  first  n-oeks  of  work,  and  has  contioQed 
high  up  to  tbe  end.  In  1905-6  the  highest  attenda&n 
was  repistored  on  February  24th,' 

This  result  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  exeellence  of 
the  tpaching,  and  any  visitor  to  the  classes  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  ntruc-k  with  the  serious  spirit  that  uniformly  preToiU. 
The  Head  Teacher  in  each  of  the  Grade  I.  and  II.  Schools 
is  an  Assistant  in  an  Elementary  School;  tbe  other 
members  of  the  staff  may  be  either  Elementary  Teachers  or 
Special  Subject  Teachers. 

The  success  of  the  teaching,  however,  is,  I  think,  due  not 
so  much  to  the  choice  of  teachers,  as  to  tbe  fact  that 
Evening  School  teaching  is  recogDised  in  Leeds  as  a 
special  art,  requiring  special  preparation.  Special  Coanea 
for  Evening  Teachers  are  held  by  highly  qualified  instmc- 
tors  in  English.  Arithmetic  and  Experimental  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical  Laborotoiy  Work,  C'ommerrial  Geo- 
graphy, Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  Commercial  Practice 
and  litKik-kceping.  with  tbe  object  of  helping  actual  or 
intending  tt'uchers  in  Evening  Schools  to  gain  both  the 
neccssiiry  knuwleilge,  and,  what  is  e^iually  important,  the 
right  methods  of  imparting  it.  These  courses  have  becB 
vigorously  taken  up,  and  have  introduced  into  the  Evaaiag 
Teaching  a  wider  outlook  and  less  slcrcotyiicil  mi<tho()a.l 

The  Leeds  authorities  have  thus  made  n  definite  attvi 
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to  deal  Tith  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  for  their  evening  classes.     They  are  also  success- 
ful in  getting  their  students  at  the  most  appropriate  age. 
Probably  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  join  the  Technical  Even- 
ing Schools  in  the  nest  session  after  they  have  left  the  Say 
School.     But  two  great  difficulties  remain  to  be  overcome. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  apathy  or  even  antagonism  of 
the  employers.     A  few  firms  do,  indeed,  take  an  interest 
in  the  more   advanced  technical   courses,   and   in  a  few 
instances  apprentices'  fees  have  been  paid,  but,  speaking 
generally,  no  encouragement  is  given  to  boys  and  girls 
to  attend.     A  great  deal  of  overtime  is  worked,   which 
often     renders     regular     attendance     quite     impossible. 
Promising   boys   not   infrequently    stop    coming   to   the 
Evening  School  as  soon  as  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
because  they  are  then  put  on  overtime.     Cases  have  been 
known   in    which    boys   were    discharged    because    they 
requested  permission  to  attend  evening  classes.     In  the 
case  of   boys   and   girls   not   employed   in   factories   the 
difficulty  begins  at  an  earlier  age.     It  is  very  often  quite 
impossible  for  shop  boys  and  errand  boys  to  attend,  owing 
to  the  long  hours  during  which  their  services  are  required. 
But,  apart  from  any  question  of  working  overtime,  it  is 
not  right  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  has  to  go  to 
*ork  at  6  a.m.  to  stay  at  an  Evening  School  until  9-30  p.m., 
and  it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  a  large  attendance  of  young 
toys  at  the  Artisan  Schools  until  the  co-operation  of  the 
employers  is  secured. 

The  second  difficulty,  which  unfortunately  is  by  no 
means  confined  tn  Leeds,  in  connected  with  the  methods  of 
work  obtaining  in  s'lnie  of  the  Elementary  Day  Schools. 
On  this  point  I  speak  with  diffidence  as  my  opportunities 
hi  ohserTalion  were    limi  1        I  gathered   from   the 

testimony    of    competent  t    a    somewhat 
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mechanical  system  of  discipline  and  teaching  was  still 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  This  is  a  survival  from  the 
days  when  the  Government,  by  a  system  of  individual 
examination  and  *'  payment  by  results/*  encouraged  a 
certain  narrowness  of  educational  aim.  The  size  of  some 
of  the  classes  has  also  prevented  the  spread  of  freer 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  This  persistence  of 
an  older  tradition,  however,  by  no  means  implies  any  lack 
of  goodwill  or  strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
But,  where  it  obtains,  its  influence  is  unfortunate  in 
giving  the  children  a  distaste  for  school,  and  thus  making 
them  both  less  willing  to  come  back  for  evening  work 
and  less  able  to  ada{)t  themselves  to  the  freer  methods 
necessarilv  emnloved  in  the  Continuation  Courses.  Kverr 
year,  however,  witnesses  the  growth  of  more  sympathetic 
and  unconstrained  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  such  relations  in 
the  Day  School,  facilitated  as  we  may  hope  they  will  be» 
by  a  more  stimulating  curriculum,  is  one  of  the  surest 
grounds  for  ho^yefulness  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Technical  Evening  Sch(K)ls. 

Halifax. 

Our  survey  of  the  history  and  present  conditions  of  the 
Evening  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Leeds  has  shown  ns 
some  of  the  main  problems  confronting  any  Education 
Authority  desirous  of  establishing  a  coherent  system  of 
evening  instruction.  There  are  in  the  first  place  the  two 
closely  relat^yl  problems  of  adapting  the  students*  work  to 
their  industrial  or  commercial  nee<ls,  and  of  providing  a 
properly  organised  system  of  instruction,  which  may  facili* 
tate  the  student's  progress  from  one  grade  of  instruction 
to  another.  These  problems  have  been  to  some  extent 
solved  bv  the  substitution  of  carefullv  considered  courses 
of  instruction  for  isolated  subjects,  and  by  so  arranging 
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the  curricula  of  a  number  of  branch  schools  that  they  shall 
provide  the  requisite  preparatory  training  for  the  work  of 
certain  central  institutions.  In  the  second  place  there  are 
the  subsidiary  but  most  important  problems  connected 
with  the  number  and  class  of  students  who  can  be  induced 
to  join  the  Evening  Classes ;  the  age  at  which  attendance 
begins ;  the  previous  training  in  the  Day  School ;  the  effect 
of  their  employment  in  causing  fatigue  or  inability  to 
attend;  the  supply  of  suitable  and  zealous  teachers;  the 
attitude  of  the  employers;  and  the  danger  of  an  illiberal 
atmosphere  in  the  schools.  One  or  two  other  questions 
will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  but  the  above  list  is  both 
formidable  in  itself  and  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
In  the  following  pages  I  shall  try  to  show  how  the  solution 
of  some  of  these  problems  has  been  attempted  in  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  roughly  100,000,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  conditions  are  less  complex  than  those  obtaining 
in  Manchester  or  Leeds.  The  general  principles  of  organ- 
isation are  everywhere  the  same,  though  in  each  case  they 
are  modified  by  local  peculiarities. 

Of  these  smaller  boroughs  Halifax  is  a  good  example, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  special  conditions  are  not 
wholly   favourable.     Its  population  of  about  108,000   is 
unevenly  distributed  over  an  unusually  Large  area,  and 
its  industries  are  very  varied,  including  several  different 
branches  of  the  textile  and  engineering  trades,  dyeing  and 
and    building,    in    addition    to    the    usual    commercial 
occupations.     Both  these  circumstances  render  organisa- 
tion   difficult.     Further,    the    half-time    system    is    very 
prevalent,   nearly   9    per   cent,   of   the   children   on   the 
Elementary  School  books  being  excused  from  full  attend- 
ance.     It    is,    therefore,    all   the   more    remarkable   that 
Halifax  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of  Evening  Students, 
and  for  its  success  in  securing  their  attendance  immediately 
after  they  have  left  the  Day  Schools. 
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As  might  be  anticipated,  this  result  is  due  partly  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  Evening  School  tradition  and  partly 
to  an  excellent  system  of  administration.  I  also  attribate 
great  importance  to  the  high  standard  of  teaching  in  man? 
of  the  Day  Schools.  The  size  of  the  classes  is  less  than 
in  many  towns;  in  1905-6  there  was  an  average  of  one 
teacher  to  every  thirty  children  in  Provided  and  to  eveiT 
thirty-three  children  in  Voluntary  Schools;  and  thougk 
some  of  the  Evening  Teachers  complained  to  me  of  the 
insufficient  preparation  of  their  students,  it  seems  probable 
that  an  interest  in  learning  is  fostered  in  many  children 
by  the  kindly  personal  relations  subsisting  in  most  case* 
between  the  Day  School  teachers  and  their  scholars. 

The  beginning  of  the  Evening  School  movement  in 
Halifax  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  voluntary  committee 
which,  in  1886,  conducted  evening  classes  in  four  element- 
ary schools.  The  work  went  on  with  increasing  success 
until  1901,  when  these  schools  were  taken  over  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee.  There  were  then  eleven 
Evening  Schools  attended  by  1354  boys  and  692  girls. 

The    Technical    Instruction    Committee    had    already 

• 

assumed  control  of  the  Technical  School,  which  had  also 
originated  in  private  effort.  Hence  when  the  Education 
Committee  came  into  office,  the  field  was  prepared  for  a 
compn'hcnsive  scheme  of  co-ordination.  In  the  session 
1902-^3  such  a  scheme  was  put  into  operation,  and,  with 
some  natural  developments,  has  since  continued  in  force. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  stages  of  instruction. 
Tlie  first  stage  consists  of  a  two  years'  Preparatory  Coane 
in  Elementary  Subjects;  to  the  second  stage  belong  the 
Special  Courses,  also  of  two  years*  duration  for  Industrial, 
Commercial,  Art,  or  Domestic  students;  and  to  the  third 
stage  the  courses  at  the  Technical  College. 

The  Elementary  Course  is  taken  at  thirteen  Evening 
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Continuation  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  work 
done  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards  of  the  day  school  in  Writing,  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  History  and  Drawing.  There  are  also 
optional  classes  in  Woodwork  and  Metalwork. 

Of  these  thirteen  schools  eight  provide  first-year  instruc- 
tion in  the  Special  Courses,  and  five  second-year  instruction 
also.  There  is  thus  a  pyramid  of  schools,  the  thirteen 
Continuation  Schools  forming  the  base,  and  the  Technical 
College  the  apex. 

The  subjects  taken  in  the  Industrial  Course  are  Experi- 
mental   Mathematics,    Technical    Drawing    and    Experi- 
mental    Science.       In     the     Commercial     Course     are 
included    Book-keeping,    Business    Methods,    Shorthand, 
French  and  Commercial  Arithmetic.       In  the  Women's 
Departments     various     domestic     subjects     are     taught; 
a  course  is   arranged  but   is  not   compulsory.     The   In- 
dustrial   Second    Tear    Course    continues    the    work    of 
the     First     Year,     but    instead    of     Machine     Drawing 
students    in     the     Building    Trade    are    given     lessons 
in     Building     Construction.       The     Science     takes     the 
form  of  Practical  Mechanics.     The  Second  Tear  of  the 
other  Courses  continues  the  work  already  begun.     After 
the  second  year  of  these  Courses  students  proceed  to  the 
Technical  College  where  a  large  number  of  specialised 
courses  are  arranged.     Students  who  have  passed  through 
one  of  these  Second  Tear  Courses  at  an  Evening  School 
are  admitted  to  a  Course  at  the  Technical  College  for  one 
session  at  half  the  ordinary  fee.     That  this  system  of  co- 
ordination  is   a  reality  is   shown   by  the   fact  that   119 
students  who  were  in  the  Evening  Schools  last  session  are 
now  in  attendance  at  the  Technical  College. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  organisation  at 

Halifax  is  the  method  by  which  boys  and  girls  leaving 
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the  Day  Schools  are  induced  to  join  the  Evening  Classes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  names  of  all  who  leave  are  sent  to 
the  Central  Office*  at  the  Technical  College.  A  circular 
signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  College,  Mr.  J.  Crowther,  is 
then  sent  to  them,  inviting  them  to  begin  attendance  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  nearest  Evening  School,  and,  more 
important  still,  they  are  visited  either  by  the  Head 
Teacher  of  the  Evening  School  or  by  a  Clerk  from  the 
Office.  It  is  desirable  that  these  visits  should  thus  be  of 
a  friendly  and  semi-official  character.  Owing  to  the 
associations  attached  to  his  position,  a  visit  from  the 
Attendance  Officer,  however  tactful,  would,  for  this 
purpose,  naturally  be  much  less  effective.  By  this  means 
all  needful  information  is  given  and  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  influence  brought  to  bear.  If  a  boy  does  not 
come  after  being  asked  the  first  time,  he  is  called  upon 
again  and  not  allowed  to  rest  until  all  efforts  are  obviously 
in  vain.  The  Head  Masters  of  the  Evening  Schools  are 
often  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  save  boys  from  spending 
their  evenings  in  the  streets. 

Regularity  of  attendance  is  encouraged  by  a  system  of 
Medals  and  of  Monev  and  Book  Prizes.  Further,  whenever 
a  student  is  absent  from  an  Evening  School  the  Head 
Teacher  has  to  report  such  absence  to  the  Office,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  reason.  This  means  that  all 
absentees  are  enquired  after  and  perhaps  visited  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  bad  cases  also  communicated  with  from 
the  Office. 

This  system  throws  a  large  amount  of  work  upon 
Principal  Crowther  and  his  staff  as  well  as  upon  tba 
tea(*hers  concerned,  but  it  has  been  abundantly  justified 
bv  its  results. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
these  results  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  numbin 
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in  attendance.  They  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr. 
Crowther  and  are  unusually  complete.  It  is  particularly 
instructive  to  be  able  to  follow  accurately  the  progress  of 
the  Evening  Schools,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
during  their  period  of  re-organisation 


A. 
NO.  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  EVENING  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1900. 

Avenge  No.  of 
hours'  instruction 
Session.  Boys.  Girls.  Tot&ls.  received  by  each 

pupil  enrolled 
during  the  Session. 

1900-1  1,854  692       2,046*  66 

1901-2  1,342  687       2,029  — 

1902-3  1,173  722      1,893*  - 

1903-4  1,435  838       2,273*  - 

1904-5  1,395  835       2,230*  — 

1905-6  1,430  897       2,327*  123 

1906-7  1,416  1,062       2,478*  — 


1.  Session  20  weeks  only. 

2.  Introduction  of  Systematic  Courses,  which  affected  the  boys  to  the 
extent  of  169.  The  following  Session,  however,  this  loss  was  more  than 
compensated  for. 

3.  Full  Commercial  Course  compulsory. 

4.  Full  Commercial  and  Industrial  Courses  compulsory. 

5.  Introduction  of  Elementary  Science  into  the  Industrial  Courses. 
Session  increased  to  25  weeks. 

6.  Second  Year  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Art  Courses  begun.  Session 
30  weeks. 
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D. 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ENTERING  THE  EVENING 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

Session.  Boys. 

1904-5  367 

lJH)5-6  358 

1906-7  374 

As  the  age  of  admission  to  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  Technical  Colkfi 
is  now  16  years  no  pupils  proceed  direct  from  the  Elementary  Dlay 
Schools  to  the  evening  classes  of  the  College. 

In  the  year  1906  the  number  of  children  who  left  the  Elemcntanr 
Schools  was  1.105.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  about  58  per  cent,  of  mn 
children  now  join  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  within  a  year  of 
their  ceasing  to  attend  the  Day  School.  The  Evening  School  statifCki 
refer  to  sessions,  and  the  Day  School  statistics  to  ouendar  years,  uid 
hence  no  exact  computation  of  the  percentage  is  possible. 


E. 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FROM  THE  PREPARATORT 
COURSES  TAKING  AMBULANCE,  WOODWORK,  METAL- 
WORK.  AND  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

Session  Session  Sesooa 


1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7 

Ambulance  (Boys) 

...      272      ... 

...       145       .... 

...       \U 

,,          (Girls)       

229      ... 

...      278      .... 

2)0 

Woodwork      

...       195       ... 

...      267      ..., 

...      271 

Metalwork      

48      ... 

99      .... 

101 

Physical  Exerci!»es*  (Boys) 

...       300      ... 

...      222      ... 

...      9071 

*  Prior  to  the  Session  1906-7  the  Physical  Exerciaes  were  takoB  far 
half-an-hour  on  one  evening.  This  arrangement  interfered  with  tha 
ordinary  work  considerably ;  it  was  therefore  decided  for  the 
lfM)6-7  to  make  arransements  for  the  students  to  have  Physical  ** 
en  a  fourth  night.  This  year's  experience  has  led  to  the  oonch 
t  he  demand  for  serious  physical  exercises  is  very  small  and  the  C 
have  therefore  decided  to  drop  this  work  next  Scaaion.  At  tha 
time  they  are  making  an  increased  grant  to  the  local 
rondition  that  facilities  are  there  given  to  any  evening 
retvive  instruction  in  physical  exercises. 

^  Number  present  last  week  of  Session  56. 
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St.  Helens. 

In  St.  Helens  the  educational  conditions  are  in  some 
respects  unusual.     The  town  is  a  County  Borough  and  con- 
tains about  92,500  inhabitants,  but  has  never  had  a  School 
Board.     Until  the  appointment  of  the  Municipal  Educa- 
tion Committee  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  the  even- 
ing   instruction    was    under    the    control    of    voluntary 
managers.      Including  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Co- 
operative Society  seventeen  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
were  opened  and  met  with  considerable  success,  in  1898  a 
total  attendance  of  1,562  being  obtained.     The  work  done, 
however,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  was  too  un- 
systematic, was  unconnected  with  the  classes  at  the  Gamble 
Technical  Institute,  and  failed  to  attract  students  of  the 
unskilled  labour  class. 

After  1898  the  attendance  at  the  Evening  Classes 
declined,  until  in  1905-6  there  were  only  931  students  on 
the  registers  and  an  average  attendance  of  586. 

That  session,  however,  was  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  important  reforms  by  the  Education  Committee.  The 
number  of  Evening  Schools  maintained  by  the  Committee 
▼as  reduced  from  fifteen  to  six,  five  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  Voluntary  Schools  and  theoretically  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  their  managers.  All  new 
students  were  required  to  attend  on  three  evenings  in  the 
^eek,  one  of  which  was  set  apart  for  homework,  and  definite 
courses  were  introduced.  The  first  three  years'  work  was 
*o  be  taken  at  the  evening  continuation  schools,  the  fourth 
^^i  following  years  at  the  Gamble  Institute. 

During  the  past  session  (1906-7)  h  hing  has  been  given 
^^  the  evening  schools  under  the  I  ucation  Committee 
^^  three  evenings  per  weel    j     I       '  b]      tm  of  courses  has 
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been  f  urtlier  developed.  The  whole  of  the  evening  classeft 
both  in  the  (*ontinuation  schools  and  the  Gamble  Insti* 
tute  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  organised  in  counei. 
and  every  student  is  com{)eIled  to  take  one  of  the  counet 
thus  prescribed.  No  student  is  allowed  to  proceed  from 
one  stap'  of  a  course  to  the  next  unless  he  has  passed  the 
sessional  examination.  In  order  to  encourage  attendance 
at  these  Evening  Classes  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
scholarships  has  been  adopted.  There  are  scholarships 
connecting  the  Day  Schools  with  the  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools  by  which  all  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  Day 
Schools  can  attend  one  session  at  the  Evening  Continuation 
School  five,  provided  they  join  the  Evening  School  in  the 
session  after  they  have  left  the  Day  School.  The  number 
of  these  scholarships  is  unlimited.  The  Head  Teachers  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  supply  the  Secretary  with  a  list 
of  the  children  who  have  left  the  Day  Schools  during  the 
previous  year,  and  a  letter  is  written  to  each  one  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  joining  an  Evening  Continuation 
School  without  delay,  and  offering  a  scholarship.  Approxi- 
mately 1,-iOO  such  scholarships  were  offered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  1906-7,  of  which  420  were  taken  up. 

There  are  also  scholarships  connecting  the  Evening 
Continuation  Schools  with  the  Evening  Classes  at  the 
Gamble  Institute  in  the  form  of  free  tuition  for  one  year* 
and  in  the  Evening  Technical  School  at  this  Institute 
there  are  Internal  Scholarships  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  t(»  the  highest  classes  without  payment  of  any  fees. 

Last  I  v,  the  committee  assist  certain  students  who  have 
completed  the  courses  at  the  Gamble  Institute  to  attend 
classes  at  the  Liverpool  University  by  paying  their 
travelling  expenses. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  the  fees  are  returned  to 
students  in  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  who  have 
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attended  with  regularity,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  good 
progress. 

By  a  somewhat  questionable  provision  scholars  still  in 
attendance  at  the  Day  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Evening 
Continuation  Schools.  The  number  of  such  scholars  in 
1906-7  was  183. 

These  measures  under  the  energetic  administration  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bromhead,  the  Secretary  for  Higher  Education, 
have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  The  standard 
of  work  has  been  raised,  and  the  numbers  in  attendance 
have  increased. 

The  following  tables  refer  to  the  session  1906-7  : 

No.  in  No.  in 

Na  on      attendance  attendance    Average 
books.         in  Nov.        in  March,  attendance. 

Evening  Cont.  Schools       994        613        375        431 
Gamble  Institute  1,001         957         798         — 

The  average  number  of  students  attending  the  Technical 
School  on  any  one  evening  is  about  300. 

In  the  School  of  Art  each  individual  student  takes  on 
the  average  between  four  and  five  subjects.  In  the 
Technical  School,  allowing  for  students  taking  Cookery, 
Laundry,  Millinery,  and  Dressmaking  who  generally  take 
only  one  subject,  each  student  takes  between  three  and 
four  subjects. 

The  number  of  students  arranged  according  to  ages  is 

as  follows : 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  under  the  Committee : 

12-13      13—14        U— 15      15—16     16—17     Over  17        Total 

Boys  44      106      209      95      38      121      603 

Girls  38        73      128      62      20        73      391 

Gamble  Institute : 

Men  _        _        20      67      76      380      543 

Women  ..      —        —        15      24      25       394      458 

M 
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The  number  of  students  from  the  Evening  Continnatioii 
Schools  who  proceed  to  the  Gamble  Institute  is  about 
ninety  per  annum. 

The  Courses  at  the  Evening  Continuation  Schooli 
comprise  a  First  Year  Preliminary  Course  for  boys  and 
girls  who  left  school  in  the  sixth  or  a  lower  standard,  and 
Industrial,  Commercial  ami  Domestic  Courses.  These 
latter  Courses  arc  continued  at  the  Gamble  Institute. 

Iksides  these  Courses  at  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  there  is  also  a  Preliminary  Course  at  the  Gamble 
Institute  which  all  its  students,  except  those  in  Art  or 
Domestic  Subjects,  are  required  to  take,  unless  they  can 
give  evidence  of  a  sound  general  education. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
great  attention  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English.  The 
aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  with  appreciation  and 
express  himself  with  lucidity.  Both  reading  aloud  and 
silent  reading  are  sedulously  practised,  the  favourite 
authors  being  Shakespeare  and  Dickens.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  lesson,  and  really  good  poetry  is  carefully 
studied  and  much  appreciated.  One  Head  Master  gitvs 
monthly  lectures  on  English  authors,  which  have  proved 
attractive.  The  students*  compositions  include  essays  on 
literary  and  current  topics. 

Many  of  the  employers  take  u  practical  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Gamble  Institute,  but,  as  in  many  other  towns, 
the  industrial  conditions  are  not  altogether  favourable  to 
the  etticiency  of  its  evening  schools.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  male  population  is  employed  in  glass  works  and 
collieries.  Much  of  the  labour  is  verv  heavv,  while  the 
threi'-shift  system,  which  obtains  in  some  of  the  works, 
makes  attendance  pnutically  impossible  for  many  of  the 
bovs  and  men. 

Turning   now   to   the   school    maintained    by   the  C<^ 
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operative  Society,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Continuation 
School,  which  is  successfully  maintained  by  private  effort. 
This  Evening  School  is  the  largest  in  the  town.  In  the 
session  of  1905-6  the  number  of  students  on  the  books 
was  415,  and  in  1906-7  307.  It  is  ostensibly  confined 
to  students  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  but  exceptions 
are  not  infrequent.  The  teaching  is  on  similar 
lines  to  that  given  in  the  Committee's  schools,  but 
the  school  is  open  on  two  evenings  only,  and  fewer 
subjects  are  taken.  The  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  the  school  were  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to 
be :  (1)  the  bright  and  airy  rooms,  with  comfortable  seats 
and  tables;  (2)  the  social  side  of  the  work  (there  are  two 
social  meetings  in  the  year  and  a  picnic  in  the  summer) ; 
(3)  the  lighter  course  of  study,  though  the  subjects  taught 
are  treated  very  seriously ;  (4)  the  corporate  feeling ;  95  per 
cent,  of  the  students  belong  to  families  connected  with 
the  Society.  The  weekly  fee  is  only  half  that  charged  by 
the  Education  Committee. 

The  example  of  this  school  is  instructive  as  showing  the 
value  of  methods  and  influences  somewhat  different  from 
those  usually  associated  with  the  work  of  Education 
Committees. 

BOOTLE. 

Although  the  local  conditions  in  the  County  Borough 
of  Bootle  differ  considerably  from  those  obtaining  in 
St.  Helens,  the  same  general  type  of  organisation  has  been 
adopted.  There  are  three  Evening  Schools  with  Prepara- 
tory Courses  in  elementary  subjects  followed  by  Com- 
mercial, Industrial,  and  Domestic  Courses  extending  over 
two  years.  The  Courses  lead  up  to  the  work  of  the 
Technical  Evening  School  which  is  divided  into  a 
Commercial  Section,  an  Engineering  Section,  a  School  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  a  School  of  Art.     The  fees  range 
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between  Gs.  and  228.  per  session,  and  eveiy  student  wbo 
has  entered  since  1904,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  bound 
to  take  a  course,  though  a  number  of  alternative  subjects 
are  offered  in  each  section. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  Evening  and  Technical  Schoolf 
has  been  facilitated  bv  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Studies 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  for  Higher  Education,  the 
principal  Masters  of  the  Technical  School,  and  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  Evening  Schools.  The  system  has  not  as 
yet  produced  its  full  effect,  but  the  results  so  far  obtained 
are  quite  encouraging. 

Since  Bootle  is,  for  industrial  purposes,  practically  a 
part  of  Liverpool,  it  is  unnecessary  for  its  Education 
Committee  to  provide  advanced  special  teaching. 

Although  the  population  of  Bootle  is  estimated  to  he 
69,200  there  are  only  2,350  in  attendance  at  the  Evening 
and  Technical  Schools.  This  not  very  satisfactory  state  of 
things  is  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  any  organised  plan  for 
attracting  students,  such  as  that  existing  in  Halifax,  partly 
to  s])ecial  difficulties  connected  with  the  industries  of 
Bootle.  A  large  amount  of  labour  is  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  docks  and  shipping,  and  the  men  suffer 
much  from  irregularity  of  work  and  hours.  There  is  abo 
a  considerable  population,  mostly  Irish,  near  the  docks, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty. 

Again  it  is  difficult  to  get  boys  to  attend  Evening  Classes 
when  they  leave  the  Day  School,  owing  to  the  grNit 
demand  for  boys  of  14  to  16  to  scrape  boilers  in  the  various 
engineering  works.  When  thus  employed  they  work  hard 
and  earn  high  wages,  and  so  are  both  too  tired  and  too 
proud  to  attend  an  Evening  School.  The  case  of  the  girb 
is  not  much  l)etter.  Large  numbers  are  employed  in 
Brviint  and  Mav*a  Match  Factorv,  and  these  seenci  to  be 
totally  disinclined  for  evening  work.     A  sinciilar  lack  of 
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interest  in  evening  classes  is  shown  by  large  numbers  of 
girls  who  are  kept  at  home  to  mind  the  house  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work.^  Of  the  girls  employed  in  Johnson's 
Dye  Works  I  shall  speak  below. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Education  Committee 
try  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  by  allowing  the  attendance 
at  the  Evening  Schools  of  certain  scholars  from  the  Day 
School.  Most  of  the  teachers  favour  this  arrangement, 
but  I  cannot  consider  it  satisfactory.  Certainly  when  I 
visited  the  classes  most  of  the  younger  boys  looked  much 
more  fit  for  bed  than  for  mental  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  a  good  deal  of  co-operation  from  the  employers, 
though  this  has  naturally  been  given  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  Technical  School.  The  Dock  Board  remits  work 
before  breakfast  to  boys  who  attend  Evening  Classes,  and 
other  firms  allow  their  apprentices  to  begin  work  an  hour 
later  either  on  the  same  or  the  following  day.  One  firm 
went  so  far  as  to  make  attendance  compulsory  upon  its 
apprentices,  but  the  result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  as 
the  boys  evidently  attended  with  reluctance.  Again, 
several  firms,  particularly  in  the  building  trade,  pay  the 
boys'  fees,  or  repay  half  the  fees  to  the  parents  if  the  boy 
attends  well.  Special  mention  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Messrs.  Johnson.  They  tried  sending  all  their  boys  to  the 
Technical  Evening  School  for  instruction  in  Chemistry 
and  similar  subjects,  but  found  that  in  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  it  was  pure  waste  of  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
general  education.  They  now  hold  at  the  Works  special 
classes  in  dyeing  which  are  taught  by  the  Head  Chemist, 
and  include  practical  as  well  as  theoretioal  instruction. 

1.  There  is  an  unusually  large  demand  in  Bootle  for  the  work  of 
charwomen,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  small  number  of  domestic  servants 
kept  by  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Attoiulanoe  at  these  is  voluntary,  but  nearly  all  the  boyt 
and  men  f^o  through  the  Course,  and  a  lai^  proportion  are 
very  keen.     In  addition  to  this,  any  boy  who  wishes  to 
attend  a  Continuation  School  has  his  fees  paid,  and  is  let 
off  work,  however  great  the  pressure  of  business*  but  this 
permission  is  taken  advantage  of  by  very  few.     Messrs. 
Johnson  also  employ  about  600  girls,  who  are  encouraged 
in  every  way  to  go  to  a  Continuation  School.     In  the  case 
of  a  girl  who  hu8  not  passed  the  seventh  standard  attend- 
ance is  compulsory;   in  other  cases  it   is  stimulated  by 
the  payment  of  fees,  by  prises,  and  in  particular  by  the 
personal  supervision  and  interest  of  a  Social  Secretary*  a 
lady,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  their  welfare.     It  is 
her  intention  to  hold  classes  in  Swedish  Drill,  from  which 
she  anticipates  good  results. 

The  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  (Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle) 
docs  much  by  his  personal  efforts  to  foster  the  interett 
taken  in  the  schools  by  employers.  He  often  writes  on 
behalf  of  individual  bovs,  whose  attendance  is  interfered 
with  by  working  overtime.  In  April,  1907,  he  arranged  for 
a  confeivnce  between  the  local  employers  and  the  Education 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  utility  of  the 
evening  classes  more  widely  known,  and  of  receiving 
ciiticisms  and  suggestions.^  The  result  liaa  been  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Board  of  Employers  to  aid 
tlie  Committee  in  tlic  improvement  of  education  on  its 
practical  side. 

Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  part  played  by  the 
Bootle  Public  Library,  under  its  energetic  Librarian  Mr. 
C.  II.  Hunt,  in  the  promotion  of  Evening  and  other 
Education.     By  a  system  of  school  lending  libraries,  by 

1.  See  pp.  191  —  193. 
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lists  of  suitable  books,  by  an  educational  museum,  and  by 
free  lectures  a  great  deal  is  done  to  stimulate  independent 
reading. 

WiDNES. 

As  an  example  of  a  town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants 
possessing  a  very  complete  system  of  Evening  Schools,  I 
shall  take  the  non-county  borough  of  Widn^s,  the  home 
of  many  chemical  odours,  but  also  of  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
educational  activity. 

Largely  owing  to  the  tactful  and  unremitting  efiforts  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Danby,  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  the 
Secretary  to  the  School  Board  and  the  Education 
Committee,  it  has  proved  possible  to  interest  parents, 
employers,  and  teachers  in  the  problem  of  Evening 
Education.  The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
serious  difficulties  a  large  proportion,  probably  over  80  per 
cent.,  of  the  boys  leaving  the  schools  in  the  borough  at 
once  begin  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools,  and  a 
system  of  combined  day  and  evening  attendance  has  been 
arranged. 

In  the  years  preceding  1902  the  proportional  attendance 
was  even  better,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  boys  from 
the  Elementary  Schools  proceeding  to  the  Evening  Schools 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when,  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1902,  non-county  boroughs  were  deprived  of  the  right 
of  controlling  the  finance  of  their  Evening  Schools,  a  blow 
was  struck  at  the  system  from  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering. 

One  of  the  main  conditions  of  success  was  ensured  when 
the  chief  employers,  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  of  Northwich, 
agreed  to  make  Evening  School  attendance  compul- 
sory   upon    their    apprentices.     At    present    the    United 
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Alkali  Company,  who  own  the  largest  works  in  the  dittrict, 
make  it  a  condition  that  all  apprentices  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  whether  bound  by  indenture  or  not,  ihall 
attend  classes  on  three  evenings  in  the  week,  their  feet 
being  paid  by  the  Company.  Apprentices  over  eighteen 
will  then  be  allowed  to  compete  for  Scholarships  entitling 
them  to  attend  Day  Technical  Classes  on  two  afternoons 
without  loss  of  wages  and  at  the  Company's  expense.  The 
other  manufacturers  have  followed  this  example.  In  the 
case  of  the  shopkeepers  the  situation  is  not  so  favonrable. 
They  appear  to  be  quite  willing  that  their  errand  boys 
should  go,  but  do  not  always  succeed  in  releasing  them  in 
time.  The  better  boys,  however,  will  not  stay  at  shops 
where  their  attendance  is  habitually  prevented. 

Another  favourable  circumstance  is  the  unity  of  purpose 
prevailing  among  the  teachers  and  educational  authorities. 
All  the  Head  Teachers  have  passed  many  years  in  the 
ser^'ice  of  the  town  and  devote  themselves  unreserredlv  to 
furthering  the  educational  system,  in  the  development  of 
which  they  have  borne  a  part,  while  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dunby  has  always  had  the  whole  of  the  institutions  under 
his  control  has  tended  to  prevent  any  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  various  types  of  school. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  intelligent  interest  taken  in  the 
children  I  may  mention  that  a  trained  nurse  is  engaged  by 
the  committee,  who  visits  each  school  once  a  week,  and 
sees  all  sick  and  dirtv  children.  The  effect  has  been  a  verr 
remarkable  improvement  in  cleanliness  and  health,  the 
nurse's  salary  being  more  than  met  by  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  grants. 

Another  advantage  which  must  not  be  underestimated* 
is  that  tliero  are  no  half-timers,  and  that  exemption  is 
allowed  to  children  under  fourteen  only  if  they  have 
the  seventh  standard. 
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Of  the  two  special  difficulties  with  which  the  Education 
Committee  has  to  contend,  the  first  is  the  impossibility  in 
the  Chemical  Industry  of  excusing  boys  from  work  before 
breakfast.  Hence  young  boys  have  to  begin  work  at  6  a.m. 
and  to  attend  classes  up  to  nine  or  half-past  nine  at  night, 
and  are  naturally  often  tired  and  sleepy. 

The  second  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  unwillingness  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Boman  Catholic  boys  to  take  kindly 
to  Evening  Schools.  An  Evening  School  was  established 
for  them  during  the  session  1906-7,  but  was  discontinued 
owing  to  the  fall  in  numbers.  In  the  two  other  Evening 
Schools  the  numbers  rose  from  142  in  September,  1907,  to 
145  in  February,  1907. 

The  Evening  Schools  for  boys  consist  of  three  Continua- 
tion Schools,  in  which  the  courses  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  work  at  the  Evening  Technical  School.  The  fees  are 
5s.  and  are  remitted  for  one  session  to  children  who  take 
an  Evening  Course  in  the  next  session  after  they  have  left 
the  Day  School.  They  are  also  returned  under  certain 
conditions  to  students  making  85  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
attendances.  The  Head  Masters  of  the  Evening  Schools 
are  Chief  Assistants  in  the  Day  Schools. 

In  these  schools  courses  are  compulsory,  and  may  be 
either  Industrial  or  Commercial.  In  both  cases  the  First 
Year  Course  includes  English,  Arithmetic  and  History. 
The  English  syllabus  is  based  on  the  study  of  some  good 
example  of  English  literature,  e.g.,  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  History  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  duties  of  present-day  citizenship.  Both  subjects  are 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  private  reading,  and 
have  proved  popular  and  stimulating.  A  teacher  writes 
of  the  English  lessons :  "  Interest  on  the  whole  was  very 
well  maintained,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  give  these  hard- 
worked  youths  a  glimpse  into  the  old  romance  and  the 
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absorbing:  Shakespeare  world.  Many  of  them  had  hei 
at  work  from  6  a.m.,  two  or  three  quietly  dropped  off 
sleep  where  the  *  Tales '  proved  less  engrossing — b 
generally  the  work  was  worth  doing,  and  had  doubtlf 
played  its  intended  part  in  some  slight  humanising  ai 
education  of  character." 

The  Industrial  Course  further  includes  Drawing,  ai 
the  Commercial  Course  Geography,  Shorthand  and  Typ 
writing.  The  Second  and  Third  Tear  Industrial  Coun 
consist  of  English  and  Experimental  Mathematics.  1 
the  later  years  of  the  Commercial  Course  the  subjects  a 
those  of  tlie  First  Year  with  the  addition  of  Book-keepii 
and  a  foreign  language. 

Boys  who  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  normal 
omit  the  first  two  years  of  these  Evening  School  Coum 

The  percentage  of  attendance  in  these  schools  fro 
September  to  February  of  the  Session  1906-7  wa»  rath 
over  82. 

In  the  Technical  School,  Courses  are  provided  for  bo[ 
engaged  in  Commerce,  the  Chemical  Industry,  Engineerii 
an<l  the  Building  Trades.  There  is  also  a  three  yeai 
Course  in  Art.  The  percentage  of  attendances  was  abo 
80,  but  students  come  on  two  evenings  only. 

The  system  of  compulsory  attendance  appears  to  wo 
quite  satisfactorily.  A  few  boys  cannot,  or  will  not»  ma 
much  progress,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  On  the  oth 
hand,  the  able  boys  rapidly  come  to  the  front  not  only 
school,  but  in  the  works,  and  are  prepared  for  poaitioi 
of  responsibility. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  female  laboi 
the  large  majority  of  the  girls  go  into  servic*e  as  soon 
they  leave  scliool  or  can  be  spared  from  home.  Hence  tl 
number  attending  Evening  Schools  is  small.  Rath 
over  thirty  attend  a  Course  in  Cookery,  Home  Nurtin 
and  Laundrv  Work. 
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Conclusions. 

Any  practical  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  conditions  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  must  obviously 
be  provisional  only,  but  I  may  perhaps  briefly  call  attention 
to  some  points  which  seem  to  me  important. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  very  great  possibili- 
ties of  usefulness  before  them,  but  these  possibilities  will 
be  fully  realised  only  if  Evening  Schools  are  recognised 
as  an  integral  element  in  our  social  system.  At  present 
they  are  too  often  regarded  as  a  superfluous  excrescence. 
It  is  supposed  that  attendance  at  an  Evening  School  makes 
no  difference  to  a  boy's  or  teacher's  capacity  for  work 
during  the  day,  and  conversely  that  he  can  exert  himself 
at  night  whether  he  has  had  a  full  day's  work  or  not. 
Day  and  evening  must  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other.  If  a  boy  goes  to  an  Evening  School  he  cannot 
begin  work  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning;  if  a  master 
has  been  teaching  really  hard  all  day,  his  evening  work 
is  bound  to  suffer.  In  the  same  way  the  hours  of  a 
student's  daily  employment  and  of  his  evening  studies 
must  be  so  adjusted  that  neither  shall  encroach  upon  the 
other.  It  is  almost  useless  for  a  boy  to  join  an  evening 
class  if  he  is  frequently  kept  so  late  by  his  employer  as  to 
•>e  unable  to  attend. 

This  co-ordination  of  Evening  Schools  with  the  boy's 
daily  work  is  possible  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
employers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  greater  efforts  will  be 
made  by  Education  Committees  to  secure  this  co-operation. 
In  some  towns  this  has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
1  am  convinced  that  the  need  of  the  moment  is  an 
enlightened  propaganda  rather  than  any  form  of  legal 
compulsion.     On  the  other  hand,  when  once  a  vigorous 

• 

interest  has  been  awakened,  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  juvenile  labour  up  to 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  will  prove  necessary  for  the  equalisa- 
tion of  opportunity. 

liurdly  less  important  is  the  relation  between  the  Day 
and  Evening  Schools.  Intelligent  teaching  and  pleasant 
personal  relations  in  the  Day  School  are  esaentiaU  if  the 
Evening  School  is  to  find  a  reasonable  number  of  students 
willing  to  attend.  Moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  Day 
School  can  do  more  than  anyone  else  to  induce  their 
scholars  to  join  the  Evening  Classes  at  an  early  age. 
Further,  the  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  of  the  Day 
School  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  Continuation 
Work.  The  teaching  in  the  Evening  Schools  can  never 
bo  satisfactory  until  the  reform  of  the  Day  School  has 
been  carrie<l  out. 

Further  an  arrangement  is  much  to  be  desired  by  which 
Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  host  of  similar  societies,  should 
meet  on  other  nights  than  those  appropriated  by  the 
Evening  Schools.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  various 
religious  bodies  and  the  Education  Committees  should 
conflict  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  common 
end.  There  is  sometimes  a  danger  that  an  Education 
Committee  should  undervalue  the  work  done  by  organisa- 
tions other  than  its  own.  Speaking  generally  the  official 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  not  the  best  instrument 
for  reaching  boys  and  girls  from  the  lowest  social  strata. 
It  is  liero  that  Clubs  of  different  types  prove  so  effective. 
Moreover  the  various  churches  have  a  function  in  relation 
to  young  people  which  should  be  freely  recognised  by  the 
Education  Authorities. 

The  main  instrument  of  the  Evening  School  is  nece^ 
sarilv  technical  instruction.  This  instruction  cannot  be 
too  closely  related  to  the  student's  daily  work.  Several 
com|H'tent  observers  deplored  to  me  the  tendency  to  make 
the  teaching  too  ambitious,  either  owing  to  a  mistaken 
respi'ct  for  examination  results  or  from  the  natural  desire 
to  accelerate  the  student's  progress.     The  least  pretentions 
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teaching  is  often  the  most  useful,  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  student's  practical  needs  by  no  means  prevents 
the  education  given  from  being  truly  liberal.  If  the  boy 
learns  to  appreciate  the  wider  aspects  and  interests  of  his 
work,  he  becomes  not  only  a  better  workman  but  a  more 
cultured  man.  The  low,  I  should  almost  say  mercenary, 
ideal  of  many  Evening  Schools  is  fatal  to  their  real 
efficiency. 

It  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  atmosphere 
and  methods  of  the  Evening  School  should  not  be  those  at 
present  characteristic  of  the  Day  School.  The  Continua- 
tion School  must  be  akin  rather  to  the  higher  Technical 
Evening  School  than  to  the  Elementary  School  in  whose 
buildings  it  may  be  held.  The  development  of  the  social 
side  of  Evening  School  is  a  wide  and  promising  field  in 
which  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done 

The  Course  system  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  great 
success,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  some  cases 
two  evenings  a  week,  with  a  certain  amount  of  homework, 
are  not  as  much  as  should  be  demanded.  In  the  case  of 
adults  a  large  amount  of  freedom  should  clearly  be 
allowed.  The  case  of  girls  not  engaged  in  business  has 
also  proved  a  difficult  one.  Speaking  generally  the  whole 
problem  of  evening  instruction  for  girls  is  still  far  from 
its  solution.     The  danger  of  over-pressure  is  very  real. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  personality  of  the 

teacher  is  all-important.     If  the  teacher  takes  a  personal 

interest  in  the  students,  and  is  able  to  foster  the  spirit  of 

earnest  industry  which  the  majority  of  his  students  rarely 

lack,    the   class   will   be   successful,   however    small   the 

numbers.       The    best    schools    depend    little    upon    free 

admissions,  prizes  or  the  return  of  fees.     Scholarships  are 

needful,  and  inability  to  pay  the  fees  ought  never  to  be  a 

bar  to  admission,  but  if  the  students  feel  that  they  are 

deriving  benefit  from  the  instruction,  they  will  not  need 

pecuniary  inducements  to  attend. 

H.  BoMPAS  Smith. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Diagram  (prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds)  iUustrmting  the  (ffw 
Sytttem  of  Courses  of  Instruction  adapted  to  the  reqairanc 
of  the  different  Classes  of  Students  in  the  Manchft 
Evening  Schools. 

GRADE  III.-CENTRAL  IN8T1TUTI0N& 


MuviaFAL  School 

or 

Tbcbnoloot. 


Specialised  inttruc* 
tioo  iD  ScieDce  and 
Teclinology. 


MvviciPAL  School 
op  Commbrcb 

AMD   LANOUAOia. 


MuHiciPAL  School 
OP  Abt. 


Specialised  inatrue-  Special  toed  Ib- 
tlon  iD  Commercial  811  b- ,  Htmction  io  Art 
Jecti  and  in  Languages.  J  and  Design. 


MoHMmtS 


Soltfecta. 
IObj 


GRADE    II.— BRANCH  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,   BRANCH  COMMERCIAL  SO 
BRANCH  ART  CLASSES.  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS  OF  DOMESTIC  lOOKO 


Baeond.  Third,  and 
PourthYaarTachnleal 
Coortti.  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all 
claases  of  Technical 
Students. 


SBOond.  Third,  and 
Poorth  Taar  Comraar- 
elal  CoorBBB.  to  meet 
the  requimnenta  of 
Juniors  in  business 
houses. 


FIrBtandBBCond 
Taar  Jlrt  CoarBBB. 

leading  np  to  «he 
instnictloa  at  the 
Municipal  School  of 
Art. 


GRADE   I.-EVENING  CONTINCaTION  SCHOOLS. 


FlTBt  and  Baeond  Taar     j 
TBchBleal    CoorBBS.   for     j 
Boys  engaged   in   manual 
occupations. 


Pim 


First  and  Baeond  Taar 
Coramarcial  CoorBBS.  for 
Boys  and  G.rls  engaged  in      |  ^^^^^ 
commercial  or  dixtributire 
occujiations. 


tnittiag    la 


PREPARATORY  COURSE 
For  Boys  and  Girls  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  edncatkm  or  who  bib 

prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  above 
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APPENDIX  II. 

At  a  meeting  referred  to  on  p.  182  the  following  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Cheshire  Coxinty 
Council,  a  Director  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co., 
Northwich. 

"  The  firm  began  to  encourage  attendance  at  evening 
classes  twenty-three  years  ago,  at  first  by  voluntary  attend- 
ance, but  after  a  few  years  made  it  compulsory  and  offered 
prizes  to  their  employees  who  made  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  possible  attendances  in  one  session.  When  this  rule 
was  made  there  was  trouble  in  the  class-rooms  resulting 
from  this  pressure ;  some  of  the  unwilling  ones  threw  things 
about  to  the  subversion  of  discipline.  This  was  stopped 
by  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  parents  of  the  youths,  who 
were  told  that  the  firm  intended  to  employ  no  boy  in 
future  who  did  not  regularly  attend  the  evening  school 
at  Winnington  or  other  place,  and  they  were  recommended 
to  inform  their  sons  that  the  matter  was  no  joke,  for  the 
firm  had  determined  to  have  the  new  regulation  properly 
carried  out.  From  that  time  forward  no  difficulty  of  that 
kind  had  occurred,  and  it  is  now  a  very  popular  arrange- 
ment both  with  pupils  and  parents. 

**In  1904  an  advance  was  made  by  altering  the  rule  as  to 
employment  to  read  as  follows  :  *  It  is  a  further  condition 
of  employment  that  all  youths,  not  apprentices,  under  the 
age  of  19,  or  who  reach  the  age  of  19  during  the  Session, 
shall  attend  the  Evening  School  at  least  9  times  out  of 

every  10  that  the  School  is  open,  and  that  apprentices  shall 

80  attend  during  the  whole  period  of  their  apprenticeship.' 
''  Since  1905  apprentices  who  had  a  good  record  of  three 

years  evening  school  attendance  at  the  Winnington  Park 

Schools  or  other  similar  evening  classes  have  been  given 
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instruction  in  the  aitemoons  two  days  a  week  in  the 
Verdi n  Technical  School  without  any  deduction  from  their 
wages.  There  are  now  24  apprentices  in  the  first  years 
and  19  in  the  second  year's  course.  This  attendance  formi 
part  of  the  week's  work  of  the  apprentices.  The  attention 
of  apprentices  to  their  work  is  remarkable.  From  90  to 
100  per  cent,  is  the  record  of  their  attendance  at  the  School 
and  absences  are  almost  all  accounted  for  by  sickness. 

The  effect  of  the  example  of  Messrs.  Brunner*  Mond  k 
Co.  on  persons  other  than  their  employees  has  been  mark* 
edly  good,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Evening  School  at  Winnington,  only  one  half  are  in  the 
service  of  the  firm.  The  Board  of  Education  grants  with 
the  fees  for  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools  for  yean 
covered  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  when  the  Act  of 
1902  came  into  force  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  nearlT 
£200,  which  is  being  used  to  provide  any  extra  expense  in 
the  future. 

In  1903  the  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  ft  Co.«  whose  the 
School  was,  handed  it  over  to  Trustees  for  canying  on  the 
work,  and  the  Evening  School  now  costs  the  town  aboat 
SOs.  a  year. 

This  system  was  not  commenced  by  Sir  John  T.  Brunner 
as  a  work  of  philanthropy  but  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
it  must  be  jiuiged  by  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
workj)eople. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Works  Manager's  Report 
in  answer  to  enquiry:  — 

**  Tp  to  the  prest'nt  we  have  gained  in  two  things — 
**  1st.  Better  understanding  of  a  mechanical  drawing  ; 
**  2nd.     Oreater  ability  in  setting  out  work. 


**  As  regards  No.  1,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  very 
**  mechanics  understood  a  dniwing  and  still  fewer  ooal«l 
"  niakf*  a  hand  sketch  to  illustrate  an  idea.  Many  of 
'*  our  lads  now  show  great  ability  in  hand  sketching  with 
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"  chalk  or  pencil  and  can  be  employed  in  measuring  up 
"  for  alterations  and  repairs,  placing  their  measurements 
"  in  an  understandable  form  on  paper.  They  all  can 
"  grasp  the  meaning  of  an  engineering  drawing. 

**  As  regards  No.  2,  amongst  the  fitters,  boilermakers, 
"  and  smiths  we  have  certainly  felt  the  improvement  in 
"  a  marked  manner.  To  give  an  instance.  Take  a  repair 
"  to  a  connecting  rod  end,  the  smith  shows  markedly 
"  greater  ability  m  making  correct  allowances  for  fitting 
shop  work,  and  when  the  rough  forging  comes  to  the 
machine  tool,  the  fitter  can  mark  it  off  to  a  drawing 
"  or  gauge  and  set  up  in  the  machine  almost  without 
"  assistance.  It  used  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
"  things  to  teach  an  apprentice  to  set  up  his  work,  but 
"  now  in  many  cases  it  comes  to  him  naturally. 

"  Amongst  the  young  men  who  are  now  in  the  works, 
"and  who  only  attended  the  Evening  School  classes, 
"  I  have  some  exceedingly  clever  men,  and  men  who  take 
"  an  interest  in  the  work  for  the  ivork*s  sake. 

"  I  consider  that  our  younger  generation  of  mechanics 
"  show  a  very  marked  improvement  both  in  ability  and 
"  keenness  for  work  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with 
"  many  of  them  on  account  of  the  interest  they  display." 


Notes  on  the  Evening  Schools  of  Rochdale. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  at  Rochdale  [population 
83,112  in  1901.  Trades  :  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacture 
and  Engineering]  to  encourage  attendance  at  the  Evening 
Schools,  which  ai^  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  link  between 
the  Elementary  Day  Schools  and  the  Technical  School. 
The  Evening  Courses  of  Instruction  are  arranged  in  three 
grades  and  three  sections  :  (1)  Commercial;  (2)  Industrial  ; 
and  (3)  Domestic.  The  Elementary  Industrial  Course 
prepares  for  a  more  advanced  course,  called  the  "  First 
Year's  Technioal  Course,"  and  for  Trade  Classes  which  are 

teld  in  the  Central  and  Technical  Schools.     The  Elemen- 

N 
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tary  Commen^ial  Course  is  followed  by  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Courses  held  iu  the  Central  School.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee  (ilr.  J.  E.  Holdeni 
sends  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  every  boy  and 
girl  leaving  the  Public  Elementary  School  : 

COUNTY   BOROUGH   OF   ROCHDALE. 
Education  Committee. 

The  Members  of  the  above  Comniittee  very  earnestly  invite  yon.  and 
all  the  Si-holars  who  have  recently  left  the  Day  School,  to  attend  an 
Evening  School  during  the  Session  commencing  Monday,  September  — , 
19—. 

Your  education  only  begins  in  the  Day  School.  To  be  really  valuable 
it  must  still  be  continued  for  several  years. 

Your  future  position  depends  almost  entirely  upon  it  and  upon  tht 
use  you  make  of  the  next  few  years  of  your  life. 

Education  courses,  which  be^in  in  the  Evening  Schools  and  end  in  tb» 
Technical  S<'hool  have  l>een  arranged,  and  these  courses  aim  at  prepariag 
students  for  positions  in  both  Workshops  and  Offices. 

One  of  these  courses  will  suit  you.  but  it  is  essential  that  you  thoold 
l>egin  at  once,  before  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  Day  School  is  loaL 
A  few  yonrs'  delay  means  that  you  may  spend  part  of  your  manhood 
re-doing  the  work  of  your  childhood. 

The  a(*companying  prospectus  supplies  you  with  particulars  of  tht 
Schools,  the  Teachers,  and  the  Subjects  taught,  and  anv  farther  infonna- 
tion  will  readily  be  supplied  either  at  the  Evening  ^hools  or  at  tbis 
OflRce. 

The  Fee  must  be  paid  in  advance,  either  in  one  payment  or  by  tvch 
weekly  instalments  as  you  may  privately  arrange  with  the  Head  TcAchff. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  and  the  Stadenta 
of  all  Schools  are  eligible  to  compete ;  by  their  means  an  efficient  Stodcat 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  good  education  free  of  cost. 

J.  E.  HoLDtN. 

Secretary  of  the  CommittM. 

Education  Office,  Baillie  Street, 
September.  19 — . 

Another  circular  is  sent  to  the  Superintendents  of  Sundaj 
Schools  which  in  Itochdale,  as  elsewhere  in  Lanrashirp, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  educational  life  of  the  town. 
It  is  pointed  out  how  important  it  is  that  Toun^  people 
who  are  free  from  dav-school  attendance  and  new  to 
industrial  life  should  be  well  employed  in  the  eveninf. 
Sunday  Schools  retain  most  of  these  young  people  long 
after  their  names  have  l>oen  remove<l  from  the  dav  school 
registers.     The  Education  Committee  therefore  invite  the 
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co-operation  of  the  Sunday  School  authorities  in  securing 
a  good  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools. 

A  prospectus  of  the  Evening  School  arrangements  for 
the  ensuing  winter  is  sent  in  September  to  everyone  who 
attended  an  Evening  School  during  the  previous  session. 
Accompanying  the  prospectus  is  a  circular  letter  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee,  which 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  student  will  resume  attendance 
at  the  Evening  School  or  at  some  of  the  classes  held  in 
connection  with  the  Technical  School  or  School  of  Art. 

Certificates  admitting  to  combined  Evening  Classes  are 
given  by  the  Head  Master  to  capable  boys  on  leaving  the 
Day  School.  The  rule  is  that  no  class  will  be  continued 
unless  at  least  twenty  scholars  (in  the  case  of  Dressmaking 
fifteen)  enter  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  session, 
but  the  Committee  frequently  allow  small  classes  to 
continue  if  good  work  is  being  done. 

The  careful  steps  thus  taken  by  the  Education  Committee, 
together  with  the  cordial  efforts  of  the  Elementary  School 
teachers  in  the  town,  have  produced  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  attendance  at  Evening  classes.     The  number 
of  persons  in  Rochdale  under  17  years  of  age  who  have  left 
the  Day  School  is  3,600,  boys  and  girls  being  about  equally 
divided.      During   the   years   1905,   1906   and   1907,   the 
percentage  of  these  persons  under  17  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  an  Evening  School  was  55  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  boys,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  girls.     Previous 

to  the  Session  1904-5,  the  percentages  were — boys  40  per 

cent.,  girls  20  per  cent. 
In  Rochdale  few  scholars  stay  in  the  public  Elementary 

Day  Schools  after  their  thirteenth  birthday.     In  March, 

1907,  there  were  872  half-timers,  or  nearly  300  more  than 

in  1904.     This  i-apid  increase  in  the  number  of  half-timers 

is  due  to  the  recent  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  cotton 

trade. 
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The  Courses  in  the  Evening  Schools  ore  held  on  three 
nights  a  week,  two  hours  each  night.  The  session  of  the 
ordinary  Evening  Schools  is  25  weeks;  that  of  the  higher 
Evening  Classes,  32  weeks.  The  time  at  which  the  greatest 
fall  takes  place  in  the  attendance  at  Evening  Classes  i« 
the  beginning  of  February.  Kecently  there  has  not  been 
as  great  a  fall  in  the  attendance  about  Christmas  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  By  the  end  of  February  (during  which 
month  weak  students  who  are  not  up  to  the  examination 
Htandard  drop  oft)  about  one-third  of  those  who  joined  the 
Evening  Classes   in   the  preceding   September  have  left. 

An  important  influence  is  exerted  in  the  town  of  the 
Kochdale  Education  Guild,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Workers*  Educational  Association.  It  was  founded  in 
1904  and  is  a  federation  of  74  societies,  of  which  some  30 
are  Trade  Union  branches.  Its  object  is  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting higher  education  among  the  people  of  Rochdale 
and  district.  The  Guild  c(msists  of  over  300  members. 
It  publishes  an  Educational  Calendar  showing  all  the 
educational  fixtures  in  the  town.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of 
*'  educational  clearing  house  **  for  the  district,  and  seeks  to 
prevent  overlapping  and  wastage  of  educational  force  and 
opportunity.  At  every  stage  of  its  work,  the  Guild  has 
l>een  assist tnl  by  the  co-o|)eration  of  the  Borough  Education 
Committee.  Two  Courses  of  Oxford  University  Extension 
Ijcctures,  one  of  Shakes|>eare's  Historical  Plays,  and  the 
other  on  Political  and  Social  Problems,  were  arrange«l.  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Guild  the  number  of  working 
men  in  attendance  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  session. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Guild,  the  Kochdale  Etluca- 
tion  Committee  held  classes  in  connexion  with  the  exten- 
sion lectures,  and  pioneer  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered 
by  mcmlMTs  of  the  Guild  in  neighlwuring  townships. 
The  Guild  arranged  a  conference  of  Sunday  School  officialst 
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as  a  result  of  which  four  lectures,  expressly  designed  for 
Sunday  School  workers,  were  given,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Manchester  University  Extension  Committee,  by  an 
experienced  schoolmaster,  on  "The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  and  School  Management."  Visits  were  paid 
to  the  Bronte  country  at  and  around  Haworth  and  to  the 
Ancoats  Art  Museum  in  Manchester.  The  Summer  work 
of  the  Guild  included  the  arrangement  of  lectures  to 
mothers  on  the  care  of  home  and  children  given  by  the 
Lady  Health  Visitors  of  the  Corporation,^  and  a  largely 
attended  Breading  and  Discussion  Class  which  prepared  the 
student  for  the  Winter's  lectures.  Three  scholarships, 
tenable  at  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  of  University 
Extension  Students,  are  available  for  Guild  members. 
Thus  the  Guild  renders  valuable  service  to  the  town  and 
district  in  three  ways.  It  stimulates  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  especially  among  working  people.  It 
secures  closer  co-operation  between  the  different  bodies 
which  arrange  lectures  and  classes,  and  serves  as  a  useful 
ally  to  the  Borough  Education  Committee.  Finally,  it 
helps  in  supplying  those  courses  of  instruction  in  literary, 
historical,  and  economic  subjects  which  are  needed  in 
addition  to  technical  classes  in  a  well-balanced  scheme  of 
further  education. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Catholic  Evenins:  Schools  and  Clubs  in  Manchester  and 
Evenins:  Classes  in  the  Manchester  Lads'  Clubs. 

Thk  number  of  Catholic  Evening  Continuation  Schoola 
in  Manchester  is  15,  comprising  25  separate  departments. 
Some  few  of  the  schools  date  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  evening  school  movement  in  Manchester  and  their 
development  coincides  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
municipal  evening  schools  with  which  Mr.  Wyatt's  name 
is  connected.  Before  1892,  they  led  a  rather  struggling 
existence.  The  Government  grant  earned  was  not  large 
enough  to  meet  expenses,  and  initiative  was  constantly 
hampered  by  want  of  funds.  In  that  year  Canon  Des- 
plenter,  acting  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Bishop, 
arranged  with  the  Manchester  School  Board  that  all  the 
Catholic  Evening  Schools  in  Manchester  should  in  future 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  the  latter  under- 
taking the  whole  expense  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  met  by  (Toveniment  grants,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  teachers.  In  practice,  the  teachers  continued  to  be  those 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Catholic  Schools  in  the  day  time. 
The  schools  now  form  part  of  the  regular  system  of  muni- 
cipal Evening  Continuation  Schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Manchester  Education  C(mimittee. 

The  Catholic  Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  to  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  poorest  districts  of  the 
City.  The  largest  and  most  successful  of  them  all — St. 
MichaePs — is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Ancoats.  It  is  in 
districts  like  this  that  the  good  intluence  of  the  nuns  is  so 
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powerfully  felt  in  the  schools.  Their  devotion  and  their 
personal  interest  in  the  children  are  the  prime  causes  of 
the  success  of  the  schools,  especially  those  for  girls.  Those 
nuns  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Day  Schools,  exert 
their  influence  on  the  girls  who  are  leaving  and  persuade 
many  of  them  to  come  to  the  Evening  School.  Some  of 
the  girls  attend  the  latter  for  years.  But,  as  in  other 
Evening  Continuation  Schools,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  gradually  falls  as  the  session  proceeds,  in  spite 
of  the  5s.  and  3s.  prizes  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
session  to  those  who  make  95  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  possible  attendances.  If  half  the  num- 
ber who  enter  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  course  the  result 
is  considered  good.  This  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  monotony  of  the  lives 
of  these  young  people  during  their  working  hours  and 
the  many  potent  counter  attractions  in  the  cheap  and 
tempting  places  of  entertainment  scattered  over  our  City. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  nuns,  the  girls  attend  in 
larger  numbers  and  more  regularly  than  the  boys.  The 
fact  that  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring  their  own  sewing 
and  fancy  work  is  also  a  powerful  inducement  to  attend- 
ance. 

The  entrance  scholarships,  giving  free  tuition  for  one 
session,  which  are  offered  by  the  Education  Committee 
to  all  children  who  begin  attendance  at  a  Continuation 
School  immediately  on  leaving  the  Day  School,  have  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  Catholic  children,  but  so 
far,  the  number  returning  for  a  second  session's  work  seems 
to  be  disappointing.  At  the  Night  School  attached  to  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  percentage  of  boys  who 
availed  themselves  of  these  free  entrance  scholarships 
during  the  session  1905-6  was  586,  but  of  these  only  18*3 
per  cent,  returned  to  the  school  during  the  session  1906-7. 
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TIi(>  causes  »{  this  fnllini;  off  are  eerpra] :  not  onlr 
inability  to  pay  the  fees,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  but  the  fact  that  a  rule  has  been  made  by 
the  Education  Committee  that  students  at  an  ETeuin|r 
.School  must  enter  for  the  whole  of  a  specified  coune  and 
may  no  longer  take  only  the  one  subject  which  they  parti- 
cularly desire  to  study.  This  keeps  away  many  who  would 
take  up  any  iaolated  subject  such  as  woodwork,  cookeir. 
dressmaking,  etc. 

The  pupilti,  on  the  whole,  acem  thoroughly  interested  and 
keen  in  their  work.  More  [terhaps  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  training  the  girls  in  tidiness  and  neatness  of  penon. 
In  a  large  singing  class  in  Ancoats  that  was  visited,  the 
girls  were  allowed  to  keep  on  their  hats  and  shawls  and  sat 
as  they  liked — on  the  benches,  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
window  ledges.  But  they  sang  remarkably  well  and  rer- 
tainly  gave  all  attention  to  the  teacher.  The  fancy  work 
which  some  of  the  girls  were  doing  was  pretty  and  tasteful. 
But  it  seemed  somewhat  incongruous  to  find  a  girl  of 
about  20  working  an  elaborate  lace  cottar  for  Whitsuntide 
while  wearing  a  very  ragged  bodice  with  two  pins  down 
the  fn)iit  doing  duty  fur  much>needed  buttons!  In  some 
Ri-htioU,  material  for  sewing  is  provided,  and  the  girls  bring 
so  much  a  week  until  the  work  is  paid  for. 

These  Catholic  Evening  Schools  are  a  distinct  element 
<if  good  in  Manchester  civic  life.  They  serve  the  double 
]>ur|>()se  of  keeping  gmwing  boys  and  girls  at  a  difficult  agt 
off  the  Htn-ets  and  of  deepening  and  extending  the  know- 
ledge which  the  children  have  acquired  at  the  Day  Schod. 
But  beyond  all  this  they  have  a  social  and  spiritual  aide. 
The  teachers  are  here  able  to  inculcate  an  ideal  of  life  is  a 
way  inijHissible  by  other  means.  Hy  their  influence  tk^ 
can  induce  the  boys  and  girls  to  join  some  religious  g 
in   connexion   with   the   Church;   the   childn 
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Sunday  Mass  and  have  a  weekly  meeting  in  connexion  wifli 
the  Sunday  School.^  The  older  boys  may  belong  to  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  a  society  of  laymen  who  work 
amongst  the  sick  and  minister  to  the  social  and  religious 
needs  oi  their  poorer  brethren. 

In  some  parishes  there  exist,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  Boys'  Clubs  founded  for  recreation  purposes  only. 
The  boys  have  a  room  where  they  can  play  billiards  and 
other  games  and  can  have  music.  In  connexion  with  the 
Boys'  Club  attached  to  Corpus  Christi  Priory,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Norbertine  Fathers,  there 
are  both  a  cricket  and  a  football  club  and  also  a  very  good 
drum  and  fife  band  and  a  brass  band.  The  elder  boys — - 
often  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society— take 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  club  and  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  see  their  earnestness  and  the  care  which 
the  majority  evince  in  their  dress,  bb  soon  as  they  attain 
to  a  position  of  responsibility. 

In  connexion  with  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Name,  there 
is  a  most  successful  Boys'  Brigade,  with  200  boys  on  the 
books,  of  whom  180  are  in  uniform.  Observance  of  religious 
duties  and  attendance  at  evening  classes  are  made  condi- 
tions of  membership.  If  a  boy  does  not  attend  Mass  on 
Sunday,  and  has  no  reasonable  excuse  to  offer,  he  may 
not  enter  the  Club  room  or  the  Gymnasium  for  a  week. 
The  boys  have  two  drills  a  week  as  well  as  practice  for  the 
brass  and  bugle  bands  connected  with  the  Brigade.  The 
members  are  well  looked  after  and  are  helped  to  improve 
their  position  and  to  get  good  situations.  At  Whitsuntide 
they  go  into  camp.     Towards  the  expenses  of  this  holiday 


1.  There  in  not  much  scope  for  real  instruction  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
u  it  present  orgaDued.  As  in  the  teaching  of  secular  subject.'!,  trained 
l«ach«n  and  f(taded  classes  are  essential.  But  in  the  Sunday  School 
time  is  fhort,  Ihe  pchoUri'  arc  many  and  the  skilled  and  trained  teachers 
hul  (aw.  Less  la  tliereforo  accomplished  than  would  be  the  case  were 
cooditLons  mora  favourable. 
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thi>y  »re  BUpposeil  to  contribute  3d.  a  week  each  throuftbont 
tli(>  year,  but  the  poorest  amongst  them,  if  ther  are  de- 
sen'iu^,  are  not  excluded,  even  if  they  can  pay  nothing. 
The  luuncy  is  found  for  them.  There  is  also,  in  connezian 
with  the  same  mission,  a  Guild  of  St.  Alorsius  which  meet* 
on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  afternoon.  This  is  largely 
rtimpiwed  of  old  brigade  boys,  but  not  excluaively  so.  It 
is  a  purely  religious  club  and  is  managed  by  some  of  tbr 
(.'atliolic  laymen  of  the  parish.  Much  good  is  done  br  tbew 
mean.''.  The  Brigade  boys,  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
pighloeu,  are  drafted  ofE  into  the  Men's  Club,  and  thus  are 
k(^pt  under  strong  religious  influence  at  the  moat  critical 
period  of  their  lives. 

The  best-known  Catholic  recreative  club  for  girls  is  that 
in  connexion  with  the  Home  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — is 
AncoutH.  Jlere  about  150  of  the  poorest  girls  meet  oa 
Saturday  nights  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  and  do  fancy 
work,  play  games,  etc. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Catholic  Evening  Continua- 
tion Sehools  is  still  small  in  comparison  with  the  number 
iif  those  who  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  inttrnctioa 
olfci-ed.  The  numbers  are  creeping  up  surely  tbongb 
slowly,  but  undoubtedly  much  must  be  done  in  the  near 
futuic  to  make  evening  continuation  schools  more  attrac- 
tive til  the  musses. 

It  is  greatly  to  l>e  hoped  that  Education  Authorities  will 
i-cintiiuic  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  those  de- 
nominational evening  schools,  the  result  of  whose  work  it 
fo  i'ar  leacbiiig  and  productive  of  good  to  the  whole  com- 
"'»"''>'  C.\ROLiME  Coicsor. 

KVKMNX.    Cl.\SSKS    in    THE    M.ANCHESTER    LaDS'    CLCM. 

The  ftjunders  of  the  earliest  Lads'  Cluba  in  Mauch«fl*rw 
mure  than  fifteen  years  ago,  would  hardly  liu%'«  rUitord  fov 


^ 
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their  work  any  directly  educational  value.  Their  immediate 
purpose  waa  to  provide  a  counter  attraction  to  the  streets, 
and  few,  if  any,  of  them  realised  the  educational  possi- 
bilities of  the  work  which  they  were  initiating.  It  ie  true 
that  certain  classes  of  a  recreative  character  were  started 
quite  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement.  When  the  first 
novelty  had  worn  off,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  hold  of  the 
lads  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  clubs  was  increas- 
ingly felt,  and  so  classes  were  formed  in  subjects  combining 
the  minimum  of  intellectual  or  physical  effort  with  the 
maximum  of  amusement,  such  as  gymnastics,  physical 
drill,  bent  iron-work,  fret-work   and  the  like. 

These  classes,  except  where  skilled  gymnastic  instructors 
were  engaged,  were  almost  invariably  taught  by  the  club 
workers  themselves  or  by  their  friends,  and  were  frankly 
intended  as  additional  attractions  to  the  clubs.  The  step 
from  these  to  the  first  purely  educational  classes  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  idea  in  the  Lads'  Club  programme. 

Within  the  clubs  themselves,  great  developments  had 

taken  place  and,  in  spite  of  the  continual  increase  in  the 

provision  of  public  amusements  and  the  general  raising  of 

the  standard  of  living  among  the  working  classes,  they  had 

succeeded  in  retaining  and  deepening  their  hold  upon  the 

lads  of  the  city.     They  had  become  the  homes  of  very 

lively  societies  which  not  only  provided  for  their  members' 

winter  evenings  hut  organised  their  games  and  athletics, 

arranged  their  annual  summer  holiday  and  in  a  variety  of 

"ajs,  centred  the  lives  of  the  members  in  the  clubs  to 

which  they  belonged. 

TVitli  these  developments  there  came  naturally  to  the 

Beers  of  the  Lads'  Clubs  an  increased  sense  of  respon- 

sitiliiy  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  and  a  desire  to 

e  the  club  more  than  a  mere  place  for  amusement  and 

,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  question  of 
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improving  the  general  education  of  the  boys  over  whom 
they  had  nov  obtained  so  strong  a  hold,  became  for  them 
a  vital  problem. 

It  is  true  that  even  tventr  years  or  more  ago  there  WR 
in  the  city  numerous  continuation  schools  where  useful 
work  was  doubtless  done,  but  the  lads  attending  them  were 
altogether  nf  a  different  stamp  from  those  who  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  Iiads*  Clubs.  The  aver- 
ape  Lads'  Club  member, — a  boy  possessing  do  «-xceptioml 
ability,  but  more  than  nn  ordinary  amount  of  rough  high 
spiritH,— showed  a  stmng  and  quite  natural  disini-linatioa 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  where  his  class  mates  would 
be  smarter  lads  than  himself,  fresh  from  school,  generally 
1>etter  dressed,  and  engaged  in  occupations  which 
demanded  a  better  all  round  knowledge  than  he  faimsell 
ever  seemed  likely  to  possess. 

In  order  to  provide  for  such  lads  as  this,  and  jterhsp 
with  an  idea  of  ultimately  "feeding"  the  continuatioa 
Bchoola,  the  Lads'  Club  officers  set  out  to  provide  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

And  so.  even  ten  or  more  years  ago,  a  visitor  to  several 
of  the  larger  lads'  clubs  in  Manchester  would  have  found 
cbLtses  in  the  three  R's  and  other  elementary  subjcrts.  con- 
sisting of  lads  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty, 
taught  by  men  whose  days  at  school  or  college  were  long 
since  over  but  who,  in  their  capacity  as  Lads'  Club  workvn, 
seemed,  at  that  time,  the  most  natural  teachers  of  tht 
clitsses.  Amusing  stories  arc  told  of  the  severe  shocks  which 
the  liids'  contidencp  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  thaM 
amateur  teachers  sometimes  sustainecl,  and  it  wu  |i 
due  to  the  lack  of  trained  teaching  power  t  ihw 
<'lasseM  did  not  achieve  any  very  great  i  Oradw 

he^'anic  u])parent  that  if  the  work  « 
paid  teachers  must  he  cr 
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the  teaching  staff  conaisted  almost  entirely  of  trained  and 
experienced  men  drawn  generally  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  Club  waa  situated.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  a  session  or  two  elapsed  before  the  classes 
were  brought  beneath  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  generally,  with  the  advent  of  the  paid  teacher, 
the  purely  voluntary  evening  classes  gave  place  to  an  even- 
ing school  recognised,  inspected  and  aided  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  still  remaining  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  club  oflScers.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years 
these  classes  have  continued  to  attract  an  increasingly 
lai^e  attendance  and  to  earn  a  correspondingly  larger 
government  grant,  and  during  the  winter  months  of 
1905-6,  no  less  than  897  working  class  lads  were  attending 
one  or  more  educational  classes  in  the  Lads'  Clubs  of  the 
City,  while  the  grants  during  the  same  period  reached 
the  respectable  sum  of  £391.  lis.  6d. 

Such,  very  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  educational  work 
in  a  Manchester  Lads'  Club.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  by  any  means  all  the  clubs  have  undertaken  this 
work.  From  a  variety  of  causes  many  of  them  have  been 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  attempt  it,  while  a  not  in- 
considerable number  of  club  ofiGcers  hold  the  opinion  that 
education,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  does 
not  fall  within  the  proper  scope  of  a  Lads'  Club.  These 
confine  their  energies  to  other  work  and  try  to  induce  their 
members  to  attend  the  municipal  continuation  schools. 

This  view  appears  however  to  be  less  widely  held  than 
IwTnerly,  and  within  the  past  few  years  two  of  the  largest 
elubs  in  Mancheafer  have  established  regular  evening 
whools,  and  at  the  Salford  Lads'  Club — the  most  recent 
iutitntion  of  this  kind — educational  classes  have  from  the 
tint  been  provided.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
p(Bt  majority  of  the  lads  in  the  Lads'  Club  evening  schools 
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would  not  otherwise  be  attending  any  educational  (lai^iiet. 
(ienei-ally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Municipal 
Schools  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  lads  who  art* 
willing  to  attend,  while  the  schools  at  the  Clubs  cater  for 
those  who  seem  incapable  of  realising  for  themw'lves  the 
im|K)rtance  of  improving  their  education  and  who  need  the 
pressure  and  influence  which  the  Club  can  bring  to  liear  to 
induce  them  to  make  the  attempt. 

Practically  all  the  Lads*  Clubs  pn)vide  an  annual  **rainp" 
for  their  memWrs,  and  now  it  is  l)ecom]ng  increasingly 
the  custom  to  make  attendance  at  some  educational  cIam 
during  the  winter  a  ccmdition   (at  any   rate   for   junior 
membei*s)   of  enjoying  this  privilege,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  forms  the  stnmgest  ]H)ssible  inducement  in  atten- 
dance.      This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  means  whereby 
memliers  are  persuade<l  to  spend  a  part  of  their  spare  time 
in  improving  themselves.     The  facts  that  the  classes  are 
on  the  club  premises  and  form  an  important  part  of  Us 
jirogrammc,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  schocd  are  already 
clos<'lv  ass(K'iated  with  the  bovs  in  the  ordinary  <*lub  work 
and  thus  appre<'iate  and  sympathise  with  their  difficulties, 
all   assist   in   securing  a  remarkably  high  percentage  of 
att(»ndance.   while   the    lowness    of    the    fees,    which   can 
usually  be  paid  weekly,  and  the  prosj>ect  of  a  rebate  at  the 
<n<l  of  the  session,  appeal  stnmgly  to  the  nienilxTS,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  drawn  fnmi  the  pcMirest  parts  of  the 
citv.     A  veiT  impoitant  clement  in  the  success  of  the  work 
is  the  small  size  ot  the  classes,  ])articulaily  in  the  mcHV 
advanced  subjects,  such  as  shorthand;  a  degree  of  indiTi- 
dual  attention  is  thus  possible  which  has  more  than  once 
favourably  impressed  II.M.  Inspectors. 

The  educational  work  in  the  Lads*  Clubs  is  of  necmdtf 
largely  elementary,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  work  |p 
essentially  practical,  and  lads  are  encouraged  to 
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classes  that  are  most  likely  to  help  them  in  their  daily 
work. 

For  obvious  reasons  technical  instruction  is  impossible, 
even  if  desirable,  in  the  majority  of  the  clubs,  but  at  the 
Openshaw  Lads'  Club,  where  more  than  half  the  members 
are  apprentices  in  local  engineering  works,  a  very  high 
degree  of  mechanical  training  can  be  obtained.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  desire  to  improve  their  general  knowledge 
is  conspicuously  lacking  among  the  members.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  among  the  older  lads  who  remain 
most  unwilling  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  spare  time 
to  head-work  even  if  it  be  oflPered  to  them  in  the  most 
attractive  forms. 

It  is  however  more  with  their  younger  members,  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  the  work  of  these, 
as  of  many  continuation  schools,  chiefly  lies.  If  they  are 
able  to  secure  from  these  lads  regular  attendance  and  effi- 
cient discipline  during  those  critical  years,  even  if  it  be 
only  for  a  few  hours  during  the  week,  they  are,  it  is  con- 
tended, performing  an  exceedingly  useful  function. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  elementary  school 
system  and  its  efficiency,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  much 
of  the  time  of  these  Lads*  Club  continuation  schools  is 
occupied,  not  in  continuing  but  in  revising,  and,  too  often, 

• 

m  re-teaching  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  learnt  at  the 
day  school.  The  great  ignorance  and  incompetence  fre- 
quently found  among  boys  who  have  just  left  the  day  school 
^re  pathetic.  To  write  a  simple  letter,  to  read  a  simple 
sentence,  to  add  up  a  simple  sum,  this  does  not  seem  to 
l>e  too  much  to  expect  from  boys  who  may  have  spent  seven 
or  eight  years  at  school,  but  it  is  frequently  found  to  be 
"Cyond  their  powers. 

An  improvement  in  the  output  from   the  elementary 
schools  would   quickly   b  the    continuation 

•choolg. 
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One  of  the  greutest  difficult ies  in  the  way  of  the  sucre« 
of  these  cent iiiiiat ion  schools  is  the  amount  of  overtime 
which  lads  are  called  upon  to  put  in.  In  spite  of  Acts  o; 
Parliament  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  vuun| 
persons,  this  blot  upon  our  industrial  system  still  existi 
and  overtime  work  frequently  prevents  attendance  a 
classes;  while  the  late  hours  which  are  the  rule  during  i 
considerable  part  of  the  year  among  errand  boys,  railway 
nippers  and  others,  inflict  a  great  and  undue  strain  upoi 
growing  lads,  rendering  them  incapable  of  benefiting  a 
they  might  otherwise  do  from  evening  classes. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  that,  even  on  the  pureb 
educational  side,  Lads'  Club  work  is  confined  to  the  imme 
diately  practical.  To  build  up  character  summarises  ih 
aim  and  ideal  inspiring  the  workers,  and  though  this,  o 
course,  includes  the  practical  training  which  is  necessar 
to  fit  lads  for  their  daily  oirupation  and  to  enable  them  ti 
get  on  in  the  world,  it  involves  much  that  is  beyond.  Ti 
induce  lads*  club  members  so  to  spend  their  time  in  the  clnl 
that,  when  their  days  there  are  ended,  they  may  be  bette 
citizens,  possessing  ideals  and  interests  in  life,  and  perhap 
hobbies  too,  outside  their  everyday  work,  is  the  aim  of  al 
Lads*  Club  workers.  But  in  attempting  to  accomplish  thi: 
they  do  not  venture  to  neglect  the  more  distinctly  educa 
tional  work  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  proce« 

J.  H.  Helm. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  work  of  Continuation  Schools  in  certain  rural 
districts  in  Ensrland — Cambridg^eshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Yorkshire  (East  Riding). 

The  task  of  organising  evening  schools  and  classes  in 
rural  districts  is  one  of  special  difficulty.  The  following 
pages  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  problem  is  now 
being  grappled  with  by  the  local  education  authorities  in 
six  representative  English  counties,  largely  rural  in  char- 
acter. 

The  Technological  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  question  and  has  issued 
a  useful  memorandum  on  the  subject,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken. 

"There  are  well  recognised  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  suitable  tech- 
nical education  to  the  working  classes  in  rural  districts. 
Careful  selection  of  matter  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  people  of  influence,  are 
alike  necessary  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  young  men  and 
^omen  towards  continuing  the  education  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  elementary  day  school.  The  earlier  part  of 
tbeir  further  education  must  be  sufficiently  related  to  their 
outside  interests  to  appeal  to  them  as  something  of  definite 
^vantage ;  and  this  should  be  followed  by  work  which  in 
itself  increases  their  wage-earning  capacity.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  teachers  having  a  first-hand 
biowledge  of  rural  conditions  and  needs;  the  class-room 
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subjects  may  often  with  advantage  be  taught  by  the  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  who  in  many  cases  will  also  be 
(|iialific(l  to  teach  a  practical  subject;  but  in  certain  prac- 
tical subjects  a  sj>ecial  teacher  will  be  necessary,  who  in 
most  districts  will  be  the  county  lecturer  in  that  subject. 
The  increasing  care  which  is  l)eing  taken  to  connect  the 
work  of  the  public  elementary  day  school  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  scholars  goes  to  enable  the  day  school 
teacher  who  may  be  calle<l  upon  to  teach  in  the  evening 
school,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  which  is 
there  HMpiired,  while  improvements  effected  in  the  day 
school  curriculum  cannot  but  render  the  pupils  on  leaving 
school  better  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  higher  and  more 
technical  work  of  the  evening  school. 

''  Educational  economy  and  educational  efficiency  are 
both  more  easily  secured  where  classes  can  be  concentrated 
in  relatively  large  and  well  staffed  schools.  In  any  well 
considered  organisation  of  rural  education  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  bestow  some  thought  on  the  question  of  the 
grouping  of  villages  which  may  be  served  by  one  school 
situated  in  the  most  central  village,  and  as  easy  of  access 
from  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  as  is  possible  is 
the  circumstances.  To  deal  effectively  with  this  matter, 
as  well  as  with  such  s]>ecial  diffi(*ulties  as  the  poverty  of  the 
students,  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  want 
of  means  of  communication,  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  relying  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
local  knowledge  and  the  co-operation  of  persons  living  in 
the  <listri('t.  Indeed,  genuine  local  interest  is  an  almost 
essential  factor  in  the  success  of  rural  evening  schools.** 

The  Hoard  of  Education  encourage  County  Educatioa 
Authorities  (with  the  exception  of  London)  to  arrange  their 
evening  classes  upon  a  comprehensive  plan,  by  offering  to 
make  an  inclusive  grant  in  aid  of  all  the  ^*  Further  Educa* 
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tion  "  within  the  County.  A  County  Education  Authority, 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  arrangement, 
submits  to  the  Board  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  area. 
The  Board,  if  it  approves  the  plan,  tells  the  local  authority 
what  is  the  lowest  amount  of  grant  which  it  is  prepared 
to  pay  in  aid  of  the  proposed  instruction.  It  then  lies  with 
the  local  authority  to  accept  such  inclusive  arrangement  or 
to  claim  grants  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  grant  actually 
paid  under  the  inclusive  arrangement  may  be  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  guaranteed.  An  instalment  of  the  grant 
may  be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Cambridgeshire. 

The  system  of  evening  continuation  schools  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890,  which 
made  the  working  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1889  possible,  there  were  only  eleven  evening  schools  in 
the  whole  of  the  county.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
well-equipped  and  well-att-ended  evening  school  in  every 
second  parish. 

This  great  advance  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  County 
Education  Committee  and  of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Austin 
Keen,  co-operating  with  the  various  local  committees.  The 
constant  endeavour  has  been  to  find  out  what  subjects 
would  be  most  useful  and  to  make  the  teaching  thoroughly 
practical,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  the  schools 
deal  principally  with  the  rising  generation  of  rural  workers. 
The  curriculum  is  supplementary  to,  not  a  continuation 
of,  that  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  Since  the  County 
Education  Committee  took  over  the  elementary  day  schools 
in  1903,  they  have  introduced  into  the  latter  much  more 
manual  and  practical  work  (woodwork,  gardening,  cookery) 
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than  was  formerly  taught,  and  it  has  been  possible,  in 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  day  school  curriculam. 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  evening  school  work.  The 
Committee  now  expect  work  of  a  more  advanced  kind  in 
rural  subjects  from  the  evening  schools,  including  some  of 
a  practical  character.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
evening  school  work  under  the  late  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  paved  the  way  for  this  beneficial  change  in 
the  day  school  curriculum.  When  the  County  Education 
(•ommittee  decided  to  introduce  more  practical  work  into 
the  day  schools,  they  found  ready  to  their  hand  in  very 
many  villages,  woodwork  plant,  cookery  ranges  and  utensils, 
gardens  and  tools,  and  have  been  able  to  do  the  work  both 
economically  and  well,  the  county  rate  for  elementary  edu- 
cation being  only  6|d.  in  the  £.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  designing, 
especially  as  applied  to  wood-work  and  iron-work.  Garden- 
ing, basket-work,  needlework  and  cookery  are  also  widely 
taught.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  evening  classes,  the 
Education  Committee  arrange  short  peripatetic  lecture 
courses  on  butter  and  soft  cheese  making,  laundry-work. 
poult rj'-keeping,  lH»e-keepiug,  pig-keeping  and  veterinsrr 
science. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  evening  school 
work  in  Cambridgeshire  is  the  Central  Village  Library 
It  contains  alM)ut  G,0()0  volumes  on  Farming,  Dairying, 
Live  St(Mk,  Poult  rv,  Forestrv,  Horticulture,  Natural 
Science,  Dcmicstic  Science,  and  other  allied  subjects, 
together  with  Woodwork,  Wood-car\'ing,  Metal  work, 
and  other  handicrafts.  From  this  library  boxes  of  50—60 
lM)oks  are  lent  free  of  cost  to  villages  or  schools  for  s 
]>eri(Ml  of  about  three  UKmths  at  a  time,  the  books  being 
cin'ulated  by  a  local  librarian  who  makes  himself  respon- 
sible for  their  safe  return.     This  library  is  intended  more 
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particularly  for  adult  students,  but  it  contains  seven  or 
eight  hundred  books  for  young  people. 

The  system  of  circulating  libraries  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a  plan  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Haddington 
in  East  Lothian  in  1817.  It  was  strongly  advocated  by 
William  Lovett,  the  Chartist,  in  1847.  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  the  Secretary  of  which,  Mr.  Curzon,  did  much 
to  popularize  the  idea.  Next,  it  was  adapted  to  University 
Extension  purposes  by  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching  in  1887.  The  Universities 
of  Cambridge,  London  and  Manchester  subsequently  took 
up  the  plan.  The  system  of  Travelling  Libnaries  was 
also  carried  out  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  educational  work  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States. 

The  management  of  the  evening  classes  in  Cambridge- 
shire is  in  the  hands  of  Local  Committees  each  of  which 
must  consist  of  at  least  five  members.       The  Governing 
Body     of    a    Secondary    School,    the     Managers    of     a 
Public    Elementary    School,    or    similar    body,    may    be 
recognised  as  a  local  committee.     When  a  local  committee, 
as  distinct  from  the  Governing  Body  of  a  secondary  school 
or  the  Managers  of  an  elementary  school,  is  formed  in  any 
Division  of  the  County,  the  County  Councillor  for,  and  the 
Alderman  resident   in,  any  such   division  are  eu?  officio 
members  of  the  committee.     The  Education  Committee 
of  the  County  retains  the  Board  of  Education  grant,  deter- 
mines the  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  approves  the  time- 
tables, the   subjects   of  instruction,  the  appointment   of 
teachers,  etc.,  and  under  certain  conditions,  makes  grants 
to  the  local  committees.     The  Local  Committee  has  among 
its  duties  to  consider  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  or 
applied  for,  to  engage  teachers,  to  determine,  subject  to 
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the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  what  feei.  if 
any,  shall  be  charpcd,  to  see  that  all  income  is  pniperlr 
applied,  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  rustndr  and 
circulation  of  the  books  (if  the  Village  Library  is  being 
made  use  of)  and  to  visit  and  have  the  general  supervision 
of  all  classes.  In  determining  what  fc^s  shall  be  charged, 
the  circumstances  of  the  different  localities  are  carefullr 
considered. 

All  the  schools  and  classes  are  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  unless 
special  exemption  is  granted  when  the  time-tables  are 
submitted  for  approval.  The  teachers,  in  the  majority 
of  cas(*s,  arc  also  elementary  day  school  teachem.  though 
the  employment  of  skilled  craftsmen  for  the  practical 
courses  is  on  the  increase.  The  regular  teachers  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  Committee  from  holding  any  public  office 
or  undertaking  other  outside  work,  as  the  practice  of  so 
doing  has  been  found  in  the  past  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  evening  school  work. 

There  is  in  manv  cases  a  close  connexion  between  the 
day  and  evening  schools,  as  the  Managers,  as  well  as  the 
tcachei-8,  arc  often  the  same  for  both  Better  standards  of 
work  can  thus  be  obtaine<l  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
correlation  can  l)e  brought  about  between  the  two  kinds 
of  sch<K)l. 

The  cost  per  head  for  a  session  of  about  twenty  weeks 
is  nearly  £1.  This  is  met  partly  by  the  Government  grant, 
which  averages  lis.  i>er  head,  partly  by  contributions  from 
the  Count v  Fund. 

The  attitude  of  the  farmers  towards  the  evening  clawfi 
and  lectures  is  favourable,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  improre> 
ment  in  the  quality  of  agricultural  work  which  hat  often 
resulted  from  attendance  at  evening  schools.  Though 
many  of  the  scholars,  on  completing  the  day  school  conrset 
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leave  the  district  altogether  and  enter  domestic  service  or 
other  employment,  quite  one  third  of  those  remaining 
find  their  way  to  the  evening  schools.  Sometimes  the 
classes  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  successful  cottage 
industries,  and  where  this  has  been  the  case,  the  proficiency 
and  industry  of  the  workers  have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  ordinary  weekly  wages.  The  Metal-work 
classes  of  Newton,  a  village  with  a  population  of  about  360, 
realise  a  net  profit  of  more  than  £200  a  year,  although  the 
Committee  discourages  the  continuance  of  such  classes 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months. 

On  account  of  the  loneliness  of  the  village  roads  on  dark 
winter  evenings,  the  girls'  classes  are  usually  held  from  6 
to  7.30  p.m.,  while  those  for  the  boys  meet  from  7  to  9. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  exactly  the  social  and  educational 
value  of  the  evening  school  work  in  the  County,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Austin  Keen's  admirable  reports 
without  realising  how  much  has  been  done  to  improve  and 
brighten  the  life  in  the  Cambridgeshire  villages. 

Gloucestekshire. 

The  County  is  divided  into  eight  areas.  In  each  of 
these  areas  there  is  a  Local  Higher  Education  Committee, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  County  Education 
Committee.  The  Local  Higher  Education  Committee  ad- 
ministers all  grants  which  are  made  to  the  area  for  the 
purposes  of  education  other  than  elementary,  with  the 
exception  of  any  grants  which  may  be  specifically  allocated 
to  other  bodies  by  the  County  Committee.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  latter,  it  determines  in  what  places  and  on 
what  subjects  classes  shall  be  held,  and  selects  the  teachers, 
except  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  County  Committee.  In 
each  locality  in  which  evening  schools  or  classes  are  organ- 
ised, a  sub-committee  of  local  managers,  called  the  Local 
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Sub-Committee,  is  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Higher  Education  Committee.  On  the  Local  Sub-Com- 
mittee representation  is  given  to  such  bodies  aa  the  Local 
Higher  Education  Committee  may  deem  desirable,  but  in 
all  cases  the  local  elementaiT  schools  are  represented,  and, 
where  classes  in  Domestic  Science  or  Agriculture  are  held, 
the  Domestic  Science  and  Agricultural  Sub-Committees 
respe(*tively. 

A  certain  fixed  sum  is  allotted  annually  to  each  area 
for  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools  and  classea,  and, 
in  addition,  all  Government  grants  received  in  respect  of 
evening  schools  are  paid  over  to  the  Local  Higher  Educa- 
tion Committee.  If  this  combined  sum  is  exceeded  in 
any  area,  the  excess  is  deducted  from  the  grant  allotted  to 
that  area  for  the  following  year.  Local  Higher  Education 
Committees  are  expected  to  exercise  a  similar  financial 
control  over  Local  Sub-(.^ommittees  working  under  their 
direction.  Application  for  classes  is  made  by  the  Local 
Sub-Committee  to  the  Local  Higher  Education  Committee. 
The  fees  charged  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Countv  Education  Committee,  and  anv  re- 
mission  of  fees  which  a  Local  Higher  Education  Committee 
mav  wish  to  make  must  be  sanctioned  in  the  same  war. 
All  the  Evening  Schools  must  be  (*(mducted  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Etlucation,  and  the 
subjects  taught  must  not  be  of  an  elementary  character 
only.  For  certain  subjects — Domestic  Scienet*,  Agriculture, 
manual  instruction,  and  mining — the  County  Education 
(^onunittee  supplies  Staff  Instructors,  whose  services  are 
given  free  of  charge  to  the  Local  Higher  Education  Com- 
mittees. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  the  County,  evening  continua- 
tion school  work  has,  as  yet,  been  very  little  organised. 
The  Local  Higher  Education  Committees  are  left  very  free. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  grants  is  expended  in  classes 
of  a  more  or  less  technical  character,  or  preparatory  to 
classes  of  a  technical  character,  in  the  towns,  or  large 
industrial  villages,  such  as  are  found  outside  Bristol,  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  or  in  the  weaving  valleys  along  the 
edge  of  the  Gotswolds.  Glasses  which  have  been  arranged 
in  agricultural  villages  have  had,  nearly  always,  to  be  in 
purely  elementary  subjects,  taught  by  the  Head  Teacher  of 
the  Elementary  School.  The  common  experience  has  been 
that  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  such  classes,  that  the 
numbers  drop,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  them  for 
a  second  year. 

On  the  subject  of  these  classes,  the  Secretary  to  the 
County  Education  Committee  (Mr.  H.  W.  Household) 
writes,  "  For  my  part,  I  hold  that  at  present,  with  so  little 
money  to  spend,  none  should  be  wasted  on  classes  of  this 
character,  which  only  try  once  more  to  do  for  a  few  in- 
dividuals what  the  elementary  school  has  failed  to  do.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  instead  to  put  the 
elementary  school  right,  and  that,  for  many  reasons,  must 
take  a  long  time.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  he  continues,  certain  of  the  classes  in 
technical  and  practical  subjects  have  been  very  successful, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  defective  preparation  of  the 
students  coming  to  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  the 
students  interested  in  such  subjects  as  wood-work  or  iron- 
work, building  or  machine  construction,  mining,  plumbing, 
gardening,  etc.,  where  the  instruction  is  closely  related 
to  the  industries  of  the  district  and  is  given  by  men  with  a 
practical  knowledge  both  of  the  subjects  they  teach  and  of 
the  industries  concerned.  **  The  employers  recognise  the 
value  of  the  work  and  their  co-operation  goes  at  once  a 
long  way  to  ensure  success.  In  the  same  way,  the  Domestic 
Science  courses,  both  in  day  and  evening  schools,  in  town 
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and  count  n*,  are  surrcsHfiil.  The  pirls  and  their  mot  ben 
like  thcni  and  believe  in  them,  and  it  in  proved  that  girlt. 
who  could  and  would  have  left  the  dav  school  but  for  their 
introduction,  will  stay  on  in  order  to  attend  them.  The 
evening  classes  in  this  subject  will  be  still  more  Huecreasful 
when  we  are  able  to  further  develop  material  which  hai 
been  aln*ady  suitably  prepared  in  the  '*  Combined  Courflea  '* 
which  we  have  now  been  workinjf  for  nearly  a  year  in 
s«'veral  schools,  (»n  the  lines  of  the  Scotch  Supplementary 
(\nirs(>s.  I  am  very  strongly  disposed  to  try  and  give  a 
much  more  manual  an4l  practical  lient  to  the  curriculum  of 
a  nuntlM'r  of  (Vntral  Klemt*ntaiT  Schools  at  anv  rate  until 
the  a^e  of  com])ulsory  attendance  has  been  considerably 
raised  and  the  quality  and  numerical  strength  of  the 
present  tlay  scli(»(d  staffs  has  been  impnived  beyond  any- 
thing which  will  be  {Hissible  for  a  lon^  time  to  come,  onlcta 
much  more  money  is  to  come  from  the  Treasury." 

As  to  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
schools,  Mr.  Householfl  writes,  **  I  have  very  grave  donbts 
as  to  the  possibility  or  expediency  of  trying  to  make  attend* 
ancc  at  eveitin<f  continuation  schcnds  compulsory  in  aiieh 
a  county  as  this  ami  I  cannot  see  the  goml  of  it  unleai  the 
instruction  is  to  be  really  worth  having,  and,  if  it  ia  worth 
having,  I  think  the  boys  will  ^o  to  it.  There  is  a  Poly- 
tech  itic  near  Stroud  to  which  Ixivs  come  down  from  the 
hills  tw(»  or  thre<*  miles  away  because  the  subjects  are  the 
ri^ht  ones  and  tin*  teaching;  is  ^ooil.**  But,  he  continiieai 
the  teaching  would  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  given  hj 
the  elementary  schotd  teachers,  and  though  there  are  tomO 
who  can  command  interest  and  attention,  the  trainif 
and  experience  of  the  majoi  ity  has  not  lieen  such  as  to 
them  the  most  suitable  teachers  for  evening  schools. 

1  should  like  to  see,*'  he  continues,  **  a  great  chang 
the  methods  of  training.     I  would  have  the  general  mi 
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Second    night  : — Woodwork     and     Joinery     from     bcmla 

drawings.  24  U 

The  above  courses  could  be  taken  by  the  Schoolmaster  himself,  assisted, 
if  necessary,  by  a  Local  Instructor. 
2.  SUMMER.     (1  evening  a  week.) 

Gardening   (by   local  Instructor  acting   under  Coonty   IniAmcior). 

SECOND   AND  THIRD   YEAR. 
Technical  Course,   Starting   Second   Winter. 

1.  WINTER.     (24  weeks,  2  evenings  a  week.'. 

First  night  : — Selection  to  be  made  from  the  following  list  as  loitablt 
to  the  district.     24  lessons  altogether.* 

12  lessons  on  Agriculture. 

12  Lessons  on  Cottage  Gardening. 

6  Lessons  on  Poultry  Keeping. 

6  Lessons  on   Bee   Keeping. 

6  Lessons  on  Principles  of  Shoeing  (practical  demonstraticma  at  forfe). 
12  Lessons  on  Agricultural  Machinery  (practical  work  in  shop). 

6  Lessons  on  Dairying  (with  practical  demonstrations). 

Second    night  : — Constructive    Carpentry    from    Scale    Drawing!    (31 

lessons). 

The  above  courses  would  be  taken  b^  County  Staff  Instnicion  witli 
the   exception   of   Carpentry    which    might   be   conducted    by   a    Lood 

Instructor. 

2.  SUMMER.     (1  evening  a  week.) 

Gardening  (by  Local  Instructor  under  County  Instructor). 

Classes  could   also  be  arranged   in   conjunction   with   the  abow  for 
Manual  Processes  as  follows  : — 

Hedging  and  Ditching. 

Thatching. 

Ploughing. 

These  experiments  will  be  conducted  from  the  central 
office  at  Gloucester  and  will  be  closely  watched.  Thoo^ 
they  are  only  a  small  beginning  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
pnmioters  that  they  may  ultimately  develop  into  a  larger 
scheme  similar  to  that  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post  for  June  28th,  1907. 

1.  For    instance,   a  course   might   consist   of   12    leMona  on   Cottifc 
Gardening,    6   on    Poultry    Keeping,    3    on    Bee    Keeping,    and    3 
Agricultural  Machinery. 
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An  Experimental  School. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  there  was  described  in  these  columns 
a  primary  school  of  a  new  type  for  boys  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was  started  in  the  buildings 
of  a  polytechnic  with  the  object  of  so  preparing  the  boys 
that  they  should  be  at  once  fit  and  anxious  to  enter  the 
evening  classes  which  lead  up  to  the  highest  technical  and 
applied  art  courses  that  the  polytechnic  offers.  If  the 
school  had  no  other  merit — and  it  has  many — ^it  could 
claim  this,  that  the  primary  school,  the  continuation 
classes,  and  the  technical  courses  are  directed  by  one  head 
master,  who  can  ensure  that  each  shall  fall  into  its  place 
as  a  part  of  a  co-ordinated  whole,  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  break  of  gauge  at  any  point.  The  boy  when  he  enters 
at  the  age  of  twelve  sees  the  whole  course  before  him  and 
can  catch  the  spirit  of  the  institution  of  which  he  has 
become  a  junior  member. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  in  some  quarters  that,  if  the 
direction  of  the  primary  school  is  committed  to  a  teacher 
of  technical  subjects,  the  general  education  will  be  ne- 
glected and  specialisation  will  be  attempted  too  early. 
Surely  the  risk  is  small.  There  can  be  no  teacher  more 
interested  in  the  soundness  of  the  general  education  than 
the  teacher  who  is  afterwards  to  initiate  the  lad  in  his 
technical  studies.  His  most  bitter  complaint  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  boy  comes  to  him  without  that  general 
education;  that  the  present  system  for  some  reason  either 
cannot  impart  it  or  cannot  ensure  its  retention  and  develop- 
ment to  practical  ends. 

*'If  the  Board  of  Education — which  on  the  whole  has  been 
sympathetic — will  permit  the  extension  of  the  experiment 
to  other  places,  and  particularly  to  rural  districts,  similar 
schools  will  speedily  be  developed.     It  may  be  expected 
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that  the  course  of  development  will  be  somewhat  as  followt: 
An  area  will  be  selected  where  a  number  of  primary  sehoolt 
lie  within  reasonable  distances  of  a  common  centre.     At 
that  centre  a  school  for  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  will 
Ix'  established.     It  will  be  well  equipped  with  workshops 
for  wood  and  iron  work,  where  the  boys  can  learn  the  use 
of  tool8  and  apply  their  drawing  and  arithmetic  to  desi|rn 
and  construction.     There  will  be  gardens  and  experimental 
plots,  which  will  furnish  illustration  for  a  course  of  Nature 
study  drawn  up  on  agricultural  lines,  in  which  the  botany 
will  be  the  botany  of  agricultural  crops  and  grasses  and 
injurious  weeds,  in  which  the  zoology  will  deal  with  the 
life  histor}'  of  injurious  insects,  and  the  chemistry  with 
plant  life  and  soils  and  fertilisers.     The  head  master  of  the 
8(*hool  shouhl  probably  be  a  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  agricultural  education,  and  with  him  should  be  asso- 
ciated, as  his  chief  assistant,  a  primary  teacher  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  such  work  and  who  is  prepared  to 
co-operate  heartily  in  the  general  scheme.     Out  of  such  a 
8ch(»oI  evening  classes  will  spring,  naturally  and  easily, 
and  will  develop  before  long  into  a  rural  poytechnic  that 
will  give  a  crown  to  the  sf'heme  and  provide  the  higher 
technical  instruction  that  the  small  farmer  and  the  more 
ambitious  of  the  skille<l  labourers  require.     Here  will  be 
conducted  the  farm  schools  and  winter  sc*hools  of  agri- 
culture that  are  so  much  needed.     When  a  county  has  been 
dotted  with   central   institutions  of  this  type  there  will 
(*ome  the  time  for  a  group  of  counties  to  found  an  agri- 
cultural college  for  the  re(*epti(m  of  the  students  from  its 
secondary  8ch(M)ls,  and  the  ft^w  lads  of  exceptional  ability 
who  have  worked  their  way  up  from  the  primary  schools 
through  the  polytechnics.     Thus  there  will  be  developed 
a  complete  scheme  of  agricultural  education.     It  would, 
however,  be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  there  exist  ob> 
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stacles  at  present  which  it  will  need  time  and  patience  to 


OTercome." 


Northumberland. 

The  managers  of  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in 
Xorthumberland  may  be  the  Local  Committees  for  Higher 
Education  or  such  other  bodies  as  the  Local  Education 
Authority  may  approve.  This  regulation  allows  for  differ- 
ences in  organisation  in  different  parts  of  the  County  and 
in  rural  districts  two  plans  have  been  tried.  Before  1903, 
the  system  was  adopted  of  appointing,  at  public  meetings 
held  at  the  Centre  or  village  where  the  classes  were  to 
be  organised,  a  special  Committee  to  control  Evening  Class 
Instruction.  But  since  1903,  this  plan  has  been  abandoned 
and  the  managers  of  the  Elementary  Schools  have  been 
requested  to  interest  themselves  in  the  work.  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  County  Education  Committee  (Mr.  C.  Williams) 
feels  that  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans,  but  is 
inclined  to  think,  after  experience  of  both,  that,  for  the 
effective  organisation  of  evening  school  work  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  periodical  appoint- 
ment of  special  local  or  centre  committees  at  public 
meetings. 

At  certain  places  in  the  County,  known  as  district  centres 
(of  which  there  are  at  present  eight),  the  Education  Com- 
mittee aids  evening  class  work  by  means  of  a  fixed  grant, 
provided  a  scheme  of  instruction  is  submitted  by  the  Local 
Committee  and  approved.  Other  recognised  evening 
schools  and  classes  (and  all  schools  in  rural  districts  come 
under  this  head)  are  aided  according  to  the  grade,  suita- 
bility, continuity  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  special 
consideration  being  given  to  those  schools  which  provide 
progressive  courses  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 
During  recent  years  detached  and  uncorrelated  courses 
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have  been  very  largely  discontinued  and  the  help  of  the 
Local  Authority  limited  more  and  more  to  pn>posals  which 
give  some  promise  of  systematic  and  progressive  educa- 
tional work.  But  in  rural  districts  the  detached  clais 
which  seems  to  lea<l  e<lucationally  from  "  nowhere  to  no- 
where '*  may  still  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  not  the 
desiiv  or  ability  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study. 
but  who  may  wish  to  enlarge  their  interests  or  increase 
their  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  such  as  Ambu- 
lance, Woodcan-ing,  Gardening,  Poultry  keeping,  etc.  In 
organising  evening  class  work  in  rural  districts  it  is  found 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  who  need  this  kind 
of  instruction  and  the  much  smaller  number  who  hare 
the  desire  and  ability  to  pursue  a  progressive  course  of 
study,  and  for  whom  different  provision  should  be  made. 
Whether  this  provision  should  be  by  means  of  evening 
classes  at  all,  or  whether  some  more  effectual  way  could 
not  be  devisc<l  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these  individual 
cases,  seems  to  Mr.  Williams  to  be  an  open  question.  He 
discusses  this  and  other  matters  in  a  report  which  has  just 
lK»en  issued  (m  **  Evening  Class  Instruction  in  the  County 
of  Northumberland  '*  from  which  two  especially  interesting 
passages  are  given  below. 

It  is  the  rule  in  Northumberland  to  charge  fees,  which 
must  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  in 
all  evening  schools,  but  the  Education  Committee  are  pre- 
pared to  approve  in  certain  cases  the  remission  of  fees 
to  individual  students. 

Mr.  Williams  thinks  that  any  form  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  (*ontinuati(m  schools  is  both  undesirable  and  im- 
practicable  in  country'  districts  and  gives  his  reasons  as 
follows  : — **  I  believe  it  to  be  undesirable  because  it  would 
still  further  aggravate  the  evil  of  neglecting  to  '  differ- 
entiate  '   in  our  educational  policy;  impracticable,  becauae 
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the  schools  would  be  expensive  to  maintain  and  attendance 
thereat  would  seriously  interfere  with  employment,  and 
would  be  difficult  and  costly  to  enforce.  Moreover  the 
work  of  continuation  schools  would  degenerate  into  a  repe- 
tition of  part  of  the  work  of  the  4th  Standard  of  an 
Elementary  School,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  elementary 
teaching  for  the  few  who  desire  it." 

But  Northumberland  is  not  by  any  means  exclusively 
a  rural  county  and  in  the  report  referred  to  above  Mr. 
Williams  discusses  the  general  question  of  the  object  and 
justification  of  evening  class  instruction  in  both  urban 
and  rural  districts  and  gives  some  of  the  results  of  the 
fifteen  years  experience  of  the  County  Council  in  organ- 
ising such  instruction.  The  passages  given  below  have  a 
much  wider  application  than  to  one  county  alone,  and  no 
apology  is  needed  for  quoting  them  at  length — 

"  As  in  the  sphere  of  elementary  education,  there  are 
(in  evening  class  instruction)  different  although  not  per- 
haps conflicting  ideas  as  to  aims,  which  may  be  summed 
up  thus :  — 

(a)  That  evening  class  instruction  is  required  in  order 
to  afford  a  necessary  educational  opportunity  for  those 
who  leave  the  day  school  at  the  age  of  14,  or 

(6)  that  by  attendance  at  evening  classes  the  intelligence 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  is  increased,  or 

(c)  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  evening  classes  of 
all  kinds  on  social  and  civic  grounds. 

To  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  an 
administrative  county  by  means  of  evening  schools  is  not 
possible  without  incurring  a  large  expenditure,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  results  would  justify  such  expen- 
diture. In  the  agricultural  districts,  the  limited  number 
of  children  who  require,  or  who  merit,  systematic  education 
beyond  that  given  in  the  elementary  school  can  be  perhaps 
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more  effectually  and  economically  provided  by  (i)  •cholar- 
sliips  to  be  held  at  secondary  schools,  and  by  ^ii)  the 
establisliment  of  upper  divisions  in  certain  elementary 
schools.  In  the  centres  of  larger  population,  eveuinft 
class  instruction  does  not  represent  a  ne<*es8ary  educational 
opportunity  for  those  who  be^in  the  business  of  life  at 
14  years  of  age.  Hut  the  number  of  persons  who  desire, 
and  who  possess  the  determination  to  pursue  for  a  series 
of  vears,  a  svstematic  course  of  instruction,  is  small— 
smaller,  probably,  than  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be. 
Much  mifi^ht  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  encoura|ring 
attendance  at  evening  lectures  or  classes  of  all  kinds  on 
social  grounds.  The  activities  and  occupations  of  leisure 
are,  in  the  inten^sts  of  the  commonwealth,  as  important 
as  efficiency  during  working  hours,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  dismiss  as  educationally  valueless,  any  form  of  teaching* 
"  detached  "  or  "  svstematic  "  which  enlists  the  voluntarr 
attention  of  a  number  of  young  people." 

'*  The  fifteen  years*  experience  of  the  County  Council  in 
the  organisation  of  evening  class  instruction,**  the  report 
continues,  '*  appears  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  more 
definitely  distinguishing  between  the  conditions,  and  con* 
sequcntly  the  requirements,  of  different  localities,  and 
of  determining  whether  certain  forms  of  instruction  are 
entitled  to  continued  support  out  of  public  resources. 
Intelligencre  is  of  value  in  all  industries  and  under  all 
conditions,  but  book  or  school  knowledge  is  not  of  equal 
industrial  importance.  The  essential  efficiency  of  manual 
workers  in  any  industry  moreover,  does  not  depend  upon 
their  book  or  school  knowledge,  although  such  knowledge 
may  increase  their  interests  and  enlarge  the  horiion  of 
their  lives.  But  there  are  certainly  some  employments 
in  which  the  skill  and  experience  to  be  acquired  only  in 
the   workshop,  should   be   supplemented   by   inttruction. 
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This  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  trade  where  the  tradition 
of  apprenticeship  survives.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether, 
for  the  rural  population,  the  attempt  to  provide  the  means 
of  systematic  education  "other  than  elementary,"  by  means 
of  evening  classes,  is  productive.  Individuals  here  and 
there,  no  doubt,  have  derived  substantial  benefit  by  reason 
of  the  facilities  afforded,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  open  question 
whether  a  more  effectual  means  could  not  be  devised  to 
reach  these  individual  cases.  In  the  mining,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding  districts,  however,  and  in  the  towns  where 
young  men  are  employed  in  building  trades  or  in  commer- 
cial undertakings,  a  well-devised  course  of  evening  class 
instruction  should  be  of  definite  and  productive  educa- 
tional value.  It  was  suggested  earlier  in  this  report  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  desire,  and  who  possess  the 
determination  to  pursue  for  a  series  of  years,  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  is  smaller  probably  than  it  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
elementary  school  "  while  making  children  conscious  of 
the  limitations  of  their  knowledge,  to  develop  in  them 
such  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  thoughtful  study  as 
will  enable  them  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  after 
years  by  their  own  efforts."  And  it  is  a  matter  of  some- 
what serious  concern  that  under  present  conditions  elemen- 
tary school  teaching  does  not  appear  to  produce  this  result. 
In  the  County  of  Northumberland  each  year  there  will  be 
approximately  10,000  boys  and  girls  over  14  and  under  16 
years  of  age.  The  number  between  these  ages  in  regular 
attendance  at  evening  schools  ten  years  ago  was  about 
500,  or  5  per  cent. ;  for  the  session  just  concluded  (1906-7) 
the  number  was  not  larger.  The  generally  consistent 
character  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  ages  of  evening 
students  emphasises  the  conclusion.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  ages  of  pupils  in  evening  schools;  the 
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figures  for  1896-7  relate  to  average  attendance,  and  th 
for  the  other  years  to  pupils  presented  for  examination ; 

Under  14 14-16     16-18     l»-20    OTer20 
1896-7        236        519        248        122        146 


1903-t 

49 

464        303 

162 

214 

1905-6 

58 

422        317 

167 

214 

1906-7 

28 

338        309 

CCMBERLAXD. 

121 

168 

The  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Cumberland  are 
manag('d  by  Local  Comittees  for  Higher  Education  who  are 
either 

(1)  The  Urban  District  Council  or  Parish  Council  or 

(2)  A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Urban  District 
Council,  Parish  Council  or  Parish  Meeting  or 

(3)  In  cases  where  these  bodies  do  not  act,  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  locality  and  approved  by  the  County  Auth- 
ority. 

All  Local  Committees  must  contain  a  fair  proportion  of 
women  and  of  other  persons  interested  in  education. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  County 
Authority,  Local  Committees  make  their  own  arrangements 
for  tlie  conduct  of  the  classes,  including  the  engagement 
of  the  teachers  and  the  payment  of  all  loc*al  expenses. 
The  County  Authority  makes,  to  any  approved  class,  s 
grant  sufH<*ient  to  meet  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  rent  of 
room,  <'tc.,  ac<'ording  to  the  fixed  scale,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  in  no  case  is  any  County  grant  given  unless 
the  minimum  grant  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
earned.  Prizes  are  given  by  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee and  s]>ecial  grants  may  be  made  towards  estab- 
lishing classes  in  manual  work,  etc.,  towards  the  prorisios 
of  lanterns,  slides,  etc.,  towards  the  cost  of  courses  is 
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gardening,  towards  the  expenses  of  organisation  in  rural 
districts.  In  order  to  give  managers  and  teachers  of  even- 
ing schools  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  an  Optional  Ex- 
amination has  been  instituted  at  the  close  of  each  Winter 
Session.  In  March  last  34  schools  entered  and  778  papers 
were  worked,  of  which  570  reached  a  Pass  Standard  and 
218  failed  to  do  so.  The  number  of  papers  worked  at 
each  evening  school  averaged  about  23.  Upon  the  results 
of  this  examination  County  Prizes  are  awarded  (a)  for  the 
best  paper  in  each  subject  and  (b)  to  the  student  in  each 
class  gaining  highest  aggregate  of  marks.  The  subjects 
examined  in  were  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Euclid,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Domestic 
Economy,  Hygiene,  Dressmaking,  Woodcarving,  Drawing. 

Some  fee  is  required  in  the  case  of  all  evening  classes 
but,  within  approved  limits,  the  Local  Committees  are  free 
to  fix  the  amount  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  to  the  County  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  M.A.,  a  competent 
and  really  interested  Local  Committee  can  do  very  much 
to  make  the  evening  school  work  in  a  rural  district  success- 
ful. But  even  where  Committees  are  competent  and  in- 
terested, constant  supervision  and  encouragement  from 
head  quarters  are  necessary,  and  personal  visits  from  a 
sympathetic  officer  from  the  Central  Office  are  very  desir- 
able, though  not  always  possible  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  work.  A  good  supply  of  lanterns  and  slides,  dia- 
grams, specimens  etc.,  is  a  great  aid  to  success,  but  the 
most  important  factor  of  all  is  the  teacher.  Given  an 
energetic  and  interested  teacher,  the  class  will  prosper: 
without  a  good  teacher,  no  amount  of  appliances  will  make 
it  successful.     Much  may  be  done  by  means  of  Saturday 
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lectures  and  by  personal  talks  to  stimulate  and  help  the 
evening  class  teachers,  who  in  the  majority  of  canes  are 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary-  dav  schools. 

With  repanl  to  the  subjects  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  left  the  village  school,  it 
is  not,  in  Mr.  Hcnlgson^s  opinion,  possible  to  generalise 
for  a  whole  countv.  Each  case  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  social  position  and  surroundings  of  the  child- 
ivn  and  their  probable  future  avocations.  The  teacher, 
who  is  generally  the  village  schoolmaster,  should  know 
best  what  his  old  scholars  need,  if  he  be  not  misled  bv  the 
natural  desire  to  teach  those  subjects  with  which  he  him- 
self is  best  acquainted,  rather  than  those  which  will  he 
most  usi'ful  to  his  pupils.  Speaking  generally,  classes  in 
manual  work,  c.//.,  carpentry  and  smith  work,  with  the 
drawing  incidental  thereto,  should  l)e  useful  for  boys;  and 
cooking,  laundiT,  sewing  and  simple  hygiene  for  the  girls. 
Nature  studv  and  botanv  an*  suitable  for  both  bovs  and 
girls,  and  with  both,  a  good  English  classic  should  he 
ivad  and  the  habit  of  reading  fostered. 

Special  steps  are  taken  by  Local  Committees  in  some 
districts  in  Cumberland  to  ensure  that  the  older  dar 
scholars  shall  pass  on  into  the  evening  classes.  The  im- 
portance of  securing  their  attendance  there  without  a 
break  is  increasingly  felt,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that,  on 
the  whole,  opinion  is  growing  in  favour  of  some  form  of 
compulsion.  For  his  own  part,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  rural  districts,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a 
winter  dav  school  session  for  older  scholars,  at  anv  rate 
for  boys,  prolonged  beyond  the  present  compulsory  school 
age,  but  allowing  the  boys  to  \w  fn»e  for  agricultural  work 
in  the  summer  months. 
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Buckinghamshire. 

The  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Buckinghamshire 
are  managed  by  Local  Committees,  appointed  in  different 
ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  smaller  local  govern- 
ment areas  into  which  the  County  is  divided,  but  always 
including  some  women  and,  in  country  districts,  the  man- 
agers, or  representatives  of  the  managers,  of  the  elementary 
school  or  schools.  The  County  Education  Committee 
retain  the  Board  of  Education  grant,  fix  the  remuneration 
of  the  teachers  and  the  limits  within  which  fees  may  be 
charged,  and  make  grants,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the 
Local  Committees.  Subject  to  their  approval,  the  Local 
Committees  choose  the  subjects  of  instruction,  appoint  and 
dismiss  the  teachers  and  decide  what  fees  shall  be  charged. 
The  latter  must  be  not  less  than  a  penny  a  week,  nor  more 
than  a  penny  a  night,  for  continuation  schools  proper; 
for  special  evening  classes,  not  more  than  twopence  a 
meeting.  There  are  no  free  schools  or  classes,  but,  on  the 
application  of  a  Local  Committee,  the  Education  Committee 
is  prepared  to  consider  the  remission  of  fees  in  individual 
cases.  Fees  are  returned  to  those  pupils  who  make  90 
per  cent,  or  over  of  the  possible  attendances. 

The  number  of  evening  schools  in  Buckinghamshire  has 
grown  considerably  since  the  first  County  Council  grants 
were  given.  In  1899-1900,  the  last  year  before  the  County 
Scheme  came  into  operation,  there  were  only  26  schools  in 
the  whole  area ;  in  1905-6,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available,  the  number  was  81,  with  a  total 
average  attendance  of  2,590.  Of  these  81  schools,  44  were 
continuation  schools  proper,  conducted  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  and,  for  the  most  part, 
taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary  Day  Schools; 
the  remaining  37  were  special  schools  and  classes,  generally 
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under  special  teachers,  and,  wherever  pouible,  world] 
under  Board  of  Education  regulations.  The  subjects  taken 
in  these  special  classes  included  Science,  Art,  Manual  In* 
struct  ion  or  woodcarving,  commercial  subjects.  Ambulance, 
domestic  subjects.  Lace-making,  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
etc.  University  Extension  Lectures  are  also  allowed  to 
count  as  special  classes.  The  total  average  attendance  at 
the  Continuation  Schools  proper,  the  number  of  which  u 
on  the  whole  declining  was  866;  at  the  special  classes,1724. 

In  the  rural  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  as  in  similar 
districts  elsewhere,  it  is  found  that  the  success  or  other* 
wise  of  the  evening  school  depends  upon  the  personality  of 
the  elementary  day  school  teacher.  There  are  other  im* 
portant  factors  no  doubt,  such  as  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  have  influence  in  the  district,  adequate  remuneration 
for  evening  school  work,  etc.,  but  unless  the  right  teacher 
is  found,  these  are  of  no  avail. 

The  subjects  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  in  villages  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  day  s(*hool  course  are:  — 

For  Boys:  — 

English  J  especially  standard  works  of  fiction   (Steads 
penny  novels  have  been  found  useful). 

Carpentry^  together  with  drawing  to  scale. 
Mensuration,  applied  to  rural  requirements. 

For  Girls:-  - 

Emjlishy  in  the  same  way  as  for  boys. 

Domestic  Economyj  including  cookery  and  housewifery. 

yeedleicorky  especially  applied  to  the  mending  of  gar- 

ments. 

During  the  session  ending  July  31st,  1907,  the  number 
of  evening  schools  has  incrt»ased  to  101,     Fifty-eight  of 
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these  were  continuation  schools  proper  and  forty-three 
special  schools  or  classes.  All  the  schools  and  classes  have 
this  session  been  conducted  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  special  classes  have  generally 
been  under  staff  teachers. 

Consulted  as  to  the  desirability  of  some  form  of  compul- 
sory attendance  at  evening  schools,  the  Secretary  to  the 
County  Education  Committee,  Mr.  C.  G.  Watkins,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  some  form  of  compulsion  is,  no 
doubt,  ideally  desirable.  The  work  of  the  day  school  needs 
supplementing;  it  is  wasteful,  both  of  energy  and  money, 
to  spend  millions  annually  upon  the  education  of  children 
up  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age  and  then  to  make  no 
determined  effort  to  continue  their  instruction.  "  But," 
he  adds,  "  I  feel  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
compulsory  attendance.  The  cost  would  be  very  great, 
defaulters  would  be  numerous,  the  average  Bench  of  Mag- 
istrates would  either  not  convict  or  impose  a  trifling  fine, 
and  to  coerce  unwilling  youths  to  receive  instruction, 
especially  under  women  teachers  in  the  villages,  would  be 
a  menace  to  discipline.'' 

The  County  Education  Committee  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Board's  offer  of  an  inclusive  grant  for  "further 
education,"  and  are  now  working  under  the  new  regulation 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding. 

The  County  Council  are  themselves  the  managers  of  the 
evening  continuation  schools  in  the  East  Riding.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  to  arouse  interest  amongst  local  man- 
agers, although  as  a  rule  the  correspondent  of  the  day 
school  gives  much  help.  Consequently,  except  for  the 
correspondent,  the  services  of  local  managers  for  the  even- 
ing schools  have  been  dispensed  with;   the  Council  are 
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directly  responsible  for  all  expenses  of  salaries,  heatinir, 
lighting  and  cleaning,  and  the  schools  are  managed,  in 
most  respects,  directly  from  the  C<»ntral  Office  at  BeTerley. 
Kvery  village  is  given  the  chance  of  having  an  evening 
school,  if  the  schoolmaster  or  some  other  person  will  try 
to  arouse  the  necessary  interest.  In  the  session  1906-7 
evening  schools  were  held  in  17  centres,  13  of  which  are 
small  villages.  The  total  cost  was  £430.,  10  per  cent  of 
which  was  covered  by  students'  fees.  Fees  are  evervirhere 
insiste<l  upon — as  a  rule  Id  to  3d  a  week,  or  about  2s.  for 
the  whole  st^ssion.  Formerly  half  fees  were  returned  to  all 
those  who  made  80  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendances, 
but  during  the  last  session  this  practice  was  discontinued 
and  the  Council  offered  instead  prizes  for  good  attendance 
combined  with  good  work.  Kegular  weekly  returns  of 
attendance  are  received  at  the  Central  Office  and  if  the 
number  in  a  class  falls  below  10  on  three  consecutive 
nights,  the  <'las9  is,  as  a  rule,  discontinued.  There  it  the 
same  diffi(rulty  here  as  elsewhere  in  keeping  up  the  attend* 
ance  after  Christmas.  As  the  evenings  get  lighter,  the 
farmers  keep  the  boys  longer  in  the  fields  and  attendance 
at  evening  school  becomes  very  difficult.  So  much  so,  thu 
during  the  past  winter,  the  Council  have  for  the  most  part 
been  satisfied  with  a  short  session  of  twelve  weeks  from 
October  to  D<»cember.  To  have  the  schools  open  on  two 
evenings  a  week  is  generally  considered  sufficient,  but  there 
are  some  successful  evening  schools  in  the  County  which 
meet  three  times  a  week.  Mr.  A.  W.  Priestley,  the  In- 
s|)ector  of  Schools  for  the  East  Riding  County  Coonoil, 
writes,  ''  The  difficulties  (as  to  attendance)  are  great  in 
small  villages.  We  have  one  or  two  exceptional  caaei 
where  bovs  have  walked  nearly  three  miles  twice  a  week 
to  an  evening  s<*hool.  In  i-emote  villages  it  is  the  rule  to 
hold  public  meetings  only  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
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Scholars  regularly  attending  evening  schools  must  often 

have  long  walks  through  dark  lanes,  and  in  bad  weather. 

We  ought  not  to  compel  them  to  undertake  these  journeys, 

though  we  should  attract  them  if  we  can.     Then,  when  the 

school  has  been  formed,   attendance  is  often  interfered 

with  by  such  things  as  local  fairs,  a  special  concert  in  the 

village,  a  club  feast,  a  bazaar  or  a  revival  at  the  chapel  or 

a  special  lecture  at  the  village  institute.     Or  the  school  may 

be  the  only  meeting  place  in  the  village  and  it  may  be 

required  for  a  political  meeting  or  even  a  dance.     Where 

most  of  the  students  are  engaged  on  farms,  the  Martinmas 

hirings,  held  in  the  month  of  November,  often  reduce  the 

number  of  students  just  enrolled  in  an  evening  school.'' 

Everything    depends,    he    continues,    upon    the    teacher. 

Personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  will  do  much. 

Some  arrange  a  social  evening  once  or  twice  during  the 

session,  others  provide  a  supper  at  the  close,  but  the  best 

rely  chiefly  on  making  the  teaching  worth  coming  for. 

Any  form  of  compulsion  he  feels  to  be  impracticable.     "We 

can  only  cater  for  those  who  desire  self  improvement.     We 

must  depend  on  this  incentive,  and  if  the  day  school  work 

is  well  done,  I  think  we  can  rely  on  it.''     But  when  there 

is  a  poor  day  school  and  a  master  without  enthusiasm,  it 

is  is  impossible  to  make  the  evening  school  succeed,  for 

a  poor  day  school  master  will  not  be  able  to  draw  his  old 

scholars  back  to  the  evening  school,  or  to  keep  them  there, 

€ven  if  they  are  persuaded  to  come.     But,  if  the  attendance 

• 

18  to  remain  voluntary,  the  schools  must  be  made  really 
good.  They  can  only  flourish  when  the  teaching  is  on 
a  very  high  level  and  the  subjects  are  attractive  or  such 
as  are  felt  to  be  practically  useful.  And  in  this  connexion 
te  emphasises  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  local  employers  of  labour.  Unfortunately  the  farmers, 
^io  are  the  chief  employers  of  labour  in  rural  districts, 
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arc  not  always  in  sympathy  with  the  work  in  the  Ea«t 
Riding.  They  feel  themselves  already  overburdened  by 
the  education  rate  and  are  often  unwilling  to  be  pmrtiet 
to  any  schemes  involving  expense.  The  co-operation  of 
enthusiastic  helpers  who  arc  not  professional  teachers 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  Priestley.  **  In  one  village/*  he 
says,  *'  we  have  had  a  successful  class  in  bench  work  (car* 
pentry)  taught  by  the  clergyman,  whose  hobby  was  bench 
work.  The  schoolmaster  taught  the  drawing.  In  another 
village,  the  local  doctor,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  a 
fine  enthusiasm,  took  quite  a  large  class  in  home  nursing, 
ambulance,  and  the  care  of  the  body.  In  a  third  village, 
the  schoolmaster  himself,  who  is  a  good  musician,  made 
vocal  music  his  chief  subject  and  kept  together  a  good 
evening  school.'* 

He  adds  that  mathematics  of  a  practical  kind,  t>.,  arith- 
metic, mensuration  and  geometry,  with  special  reference 
to  stack-measuring,  sale  of  cattle  and  garden  produce  and 
the  occupations  of  the  district,  generally  succeed.  The 
same  is  true  of  needlework,  if  skilfully  taught.  Geo- 
graphy, if  taught  by  someone  of  wide  reading,  and  if 
well  illustrated  by  lantern  or  otherwise,  is  an  excellent 
subject.  A  goo<l  course  in  drawing,  by  a  specially  quali* 
fied  art  master,  has  also  been  successful  and  so  have  one  or 
two  evening  school  gardens.  English  literature  has  not, 
so  fur,  been  a  good  subject,  chiefly,  he  thinks,  because 
there  are  so  few  people  qualified  to  teach  it;  and  the  same 
applies  to  agiirulture  (soils,  cn>ps,  etc.)  and  to  nature  study. 
Ever>'tiiiug,  in  evening  schools,  even  more  than  in  day 
schools,  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

During  the  session  1897-8,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Countj 
Edu(*ation  Committee  to  make  certain  changes  in  their 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  evening  schools.  With  s 
view  to  making  each  locality  feel  more  direct  responsibility 
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for  the  working  and  success  of  the  school,  a  local  managing 
committee,  consisting  of  at  least  three  persons  interested 
in  evening  school  work,  is  to  be  appointed,  and  no  evening 
school  will  be  sanctioned  unless  the  local  committee  can 
raise  and  pay  down,  before  the  session  begins,  a  contribu- 
tion (which  may  include  students'  fees)  equal  to  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  estimated  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  during  the  session. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  Continumtioa 

Schools  in  England. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  actually  onfi^aged  in  the  work  of  the  evening  continua- 
tion schools,  the  following  form  of  questions  was  widely 
distributed  amongst  teachers  and  others  :  — 

EVENING   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  answers  are  based  on  experience  of  yttm  m 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  of  one  or  more  of  the  foUowiiig  types  :— 
[Strike  out  thott  of  which  you  have  no  personal  experiemce.] 
(a)  Strictly  continuative  of  work  done  in  day  school,  sad  immedi- 
ately following  close  of  day  school  coarse,  or  reTiring,  aft«r 
a   gap,    knowledge   of    Elementary   Subjects    (1)    for    Boys; 
(2)  for  Girls. 
(6)  Teaching  Scientific  and  Technical  Subjects  to  youths  and  adoltJL 

(c)  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects  (1)  for  Boys;  (2)  for  Girls. 

(d)  Teaching  Domestic  Subjects. 

(e)  Recreative  Evening  Schools. 

(/) 

Please  state    also    whether    your   experience    has    been    in    Eveniiif 
Continuation  Schools  : — 

(1)  In  country  districts. 

(2)  In  small  towns. 

(3)  In  cities,  or  other  large  centres  of  population. 

1.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  aims  of  Evening  Continnatioa 
Schools  of  the  different  types? 

2.  In  what  respects  do  you  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  these  aims? 

3.  With  what  special  difficulties  have  the  Evening  Continoatioa 
Schools  had  to  contend  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  doiBf 
(1)  on  the  intellectual,  (2)  on  the  moral  and  social  side,  work  con- 
mensurate  with  the  labour  and  funds  now  devoted  to  them? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  in  Day  Schools  sho«ild  be  cn- 
encouraged  to  take  Evening  School  work?  Have  arrangements  beta 
made,  in  your  experience,  for  excusing  Evening  School  teachsri  from 
part  of  their  Day  School  work,  with  a  view  to  their  daties  in  tbt 
Evening  School? 

6.  An  there  any  difficulties  with  regard  to  diacipUna? 
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7.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  employers  of  labour  towards  the 
Evening  Schools?  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  employers  en- 
courage or  require  attendance,  on  the  part  of  apprentices  or  work- 
people, at  Evening  Schools  ?  If  so,  please  give  details  and  results  of 
experience.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  employers  excuse  apprentices 
from  day-work  in  order  that  they  may  attend  Technical  Classes  in  the 
daytime?    If  so,  please  give  details. 

8.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  workpeople  towards  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  especially  those  of  a  technical  character?  Do  you 
see  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  working-men's  organisations  towards 
arranging  Technical  Classes,  on  their  own  account,  or  in  conjunction 
with  employers,  for  the  better  education  of  their  apprentices? 

9.  What  is  the  attitude  of  parents  towards  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools?     Do  they  encourage  their  children  to  attend? 

10.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  rising  generation  towards  Evening 
Continuation  Schools?  Do  you  see  signs  of  increased  keenness,  or  the 
reverse? 

11.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  requiring  all  students  at  an 
Evening  Continuation  School  to  take  a  prescribed  group  of  subjects 
instead  of  isolated  courses  ?     If  so,  with  what  results  ? 

12.  What  plans  have  you  found  most  successful  in  increasing  and 
maintaining  the  attendance  at  Evening  Continuation  Schools? 

13.  Could  more  be  done  to  make  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
feeders  and  auxiliaries  to  the  Technical  Schools?  What  arrangements 
would  you  suggest  for  this? 

14.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  attendance  at  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools  compulsory:  (a)  for  Boys,  (6)  for  Girls?  If  so,  under 
what  conditions? 

15.  Do  you  see  signs  of  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  adults  to 
avail  themselves  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  order  to  make  up 
for  deficiencies  in  their  early  education? 

16.  Do  you  think  that  more  should  be  done  to  arrange,  as  part  of 
the  Evening  School  system,  well  illustrated  evening  courses  on 
History,  Geography,  Science,  etc.,  with  a  special  view  to  the  needs  of 
adult  students? 

17.  Could  more  be  done  to  grade  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
in  a  given  dbtrict,  according  to  their  different  types  and  st€uidards  of 
work? 

18.  Have  you  had  experience  in  combining  Evening  Continuation 
School  work  with  other  forms  of  social  and  educational  effort,  e.g., 
Social  Clubs,  University  Extension  Courses,  Adult  Schools,  etc.  ? 

Please  add  any  further  information  or  suggestions  which  you  tire 
able  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  the  enquiry: — 

Signature 

Address , 
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Seventy-nine  forms  have  been  returned  filled  up  (71  by 
men,    8   by    women),    and    the    answers    to    the    Tarioui 
questions   are   summarised   below.       The  great   majority 
come  from  teachers,  but  a  few  are  from  local  administrator! 
and  managers,  and  one  is  from  an  old  evening  school  pupil. 
The  forms  were  distributed,  for  the  most  part,  through 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Victoria  Fniversity  of 
Manchester,  and  the  answers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  refer 
largely  to  schools  in  the  North  of  England,  though  other 
parts  of  this  country  are  also  represented,  as  will  be  teen 
from  the  following  list  of  the  places  from  which  they  were 
re(?eived  : — Accrington,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Boltoii, 
Bradford,    Brighton,   Burnley,    Burslem,   Bury,   Chorley, 
Di'arham,      Ebbw     Yale      (Mon.),     Eccles,     Fleetwood, 
Grange-over-Sands,  Leeds,  Llandilo,  London,  Manchester, 
Maryport,  Oswaldtwistle,  Oxford,  Peterborough  and  neigh- 
bourhood, Preston,   Kochdale,  St.  Helens,   Sale,  Salford, 
Sheffield,     Smethwick,     Stockport,     Walsall,     Worcester, 
Workington ;  a  few  were  also  received  from  country  placet 
in  Cuml)erland,   Devonshire,   Oxfordshire  and  Westmor- 
land and  (one  each)  from  Dublin  and  Kilmarnock. 

The  number  of  years'  experience  is  given  in  62  out  of 
the  79  cases,  the  average  for  the  62  being  between  teven 
and  eight  years. 

The  exjx'rience  has  been  gained  in  all  types  of  schooli, 
but  principally  in  types  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  (see  form  abovej. 
It  has,  as  will  l>e  seen  from  the  list  of  places  already  given, 
been  for  the  most  part  in  large  centres  of  populatioB» 
though  a  good  many  of  the  writers  have  also  had  experi* 
ence  in  small  towns,  and  a  few  in  country  districts.  The 
actual  numbers  (some  having  had  experience  in  more  thso 
one  place)  are  :  — 

(.'ities  and  other  large  centres  of  population — 65 

Small  towns       20 

Country  <li8tricts       12 
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Summary  of  Answers. 

Question  1.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  aims  of 
evening  continuation  schools  of  the  different 
types  ? 

Answered  by  72  out  of  79. 

Of  these  72,  39  answer  the  question  in  general  terms 
and  33  refer  definitely  to  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  school 
mentioned  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  form. 

Two  aims  stand  clearly  above  all  others :  (1)  the  making 

of  good  citizens;  (2)  the  training  of  skilled  artizans  and 

workers,  including  in  the  latter  term  clerks  and  business 

assistants. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  felt  that  the  schools  have 

great  opportunities  of  influencing  the  boys  and  girls  who 
rill  be  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation,  and  that  those 
opportunities  should  be  used  to  fit  them,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which  will  devolve  upon  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  urged  that  the 
schools,  while  not  neglecting  other  more  humanising  sub- 
jects,  should   so   arrange  their   courses   as   definitely   to 
prepare  the  students  for  the  trades  and  occupations  which 
they  propose  eventually  to  follow.      In  schools  of  types 
[i)  and  (c)  this  should  be  the  dominant  aim.     In  type  {a) 
schools,  while  most  of  the  work  would  necessarily  be  of 
a  more  general   character,   promising   pupils  should   be 
prepared  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  or  other  higher 
''lasses.     In  this  connexion  stress  is  laid  upon  the  de- 
sirability   of    keeping    in    touch    with    local    industries. 
Even  in  schools  which  are  mainly  recreative  in  character, 
Bauch  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  make  the  teaching  of 
f^al  practical  use  to  the  pupils. 

Q 
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Other  points  mentioned  are.: — (1)  The  need  for 
physical  training  in  evening  schools.  In  recreative  even- 
ing schools  especially,  one  of  the  chief  aima  should  be 
the  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  pupils.  (2)  In 
all  schools  the  reading  of  good  books  and  the  use  of  the 
public  libraries  should  be  encouraged.  (3)  In  recreative 
schools  much  training  of  hand  and  eye  should  be  given 
with  a  view  to  providing  healthy  leisure  pursuits.  ("4i 
The  importance  of  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the  work 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  those  schools  whick 
are  most  definitely  practical  in  their  aims. 

Question  2.  In  \chat  respects  do  you  feel  that  the  vork 
of  the  evening  continuation  schools  has  been  sue* 
cessful  in  ncctfmpli.shing  these  aims? 

Answered  bv  64  out  of  79. 

ft 

Six  consider  that  the  schools  have  not  been  sucressful: 
56  are,  on  the  whole,  of  opinion  that  they  have  had  a 
qualified  success.  This  success  would  appear  to  have  been 
greatest  in  the  direction  of  preparing  for  a  particular 
trade  or  occupation,  and  of  securing  some  advancement 
in  life,  but  even  so,  only  to  a  moderate  extent  and  witk 
the  few.  In  continuing  the  work  of  the  elementary  day 
schools,  in  filling  the  gap  between  the  latter  and  the  tech- 
nical schools  and  in  reviving  forgotten  knowledge,  they 
would  seem  also  to  have  had  a  mo<Ierate  aucceas.  A  few 
speak  of  some  success  in  spreading  a  general  de#ire  for 
knowle<lge  ami  love  of  reading,  in  developing  powers  of 
expressicm,  in  giving  artistic  manual  training,  in  teaching 
domestic  subjects,  in  training  for  citizenship,  in  improving 
the  industries  of  a  <listrict,  and  in  work  on  the  iMicial, 
moral  aiul  physical  sides:  but  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  success  has  almost  everywhere  been  partial  and 
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limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  pupils. 
Two  answers  are  too  vague  to  be  counted. 

Question  3.     With  what   special   difficulties   have   the 
evening  schools  had  to  contend? 

Answered  by  73  out  of  79. 

The  difficulty  most  often  mentioned  is  the  indifference 
of  the  students  themselves,  their  unwillingness  to  come  to 
school  after  leaving  the  day  school,  and  their  objection 
when  there  to  doing  any  home  work.  The  unwillingness 
to  come  to  evening  school  is  said  to  be  sometimes  due  to 
fear  of  betraying  lack  of  education.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  adults.  Next  comes  the  difficulty  of  ir- 
regular attendance,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  haphazard 
choice  of  subjects  which  leads  to  loss  of  interest  and  con- 
sequent falling  off  in  attendance.  Want  of  leisure,  the 
working  of  overtime  and  consequent  fatigue  of  students 
comes  next.  Then  come  the  indifference  of  employers  and 
parents,  and  difficulties  of  classification  owing  to  differ- 
ences of  age.  Among  other  difficulties  mentioned  are 
those  of  discipline  (including  large  classes) ;  want  of 
preparation  in  the  day  school  or  elsewhere;  the  gap 
between  leaving  the  day  school  and  joining  the  evening 
school,  which  makes  the  schools  not  "continuation,"  in 
any  real  sense,  but  "revision"  schools;  the  long  gap 
between  the  sessions;  want  of  funds  (for  scholarships, 
prizes,  payment  of  teachers,  etc.) ;  the  want  of  proper 
fittings  and  apparatus;  the  apathy  of  the  public  and 
lack  of  influential  support;  difficulties  of  staffing  (jaded 
and  incapable  teachers) ;  attractions  of  the  streets  and  of 
entertainments  (including  meetings  of  religious  societies), 
and,  in  the  case  of  country  schools,  the  drift  of  population 
from  the  villages  and  the  easier  means  of  access  to  towns ; 
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bad  effects  of  prize  and  retumed-fee  srhemes;  overlappinir 
of  sc1kk)Ir  in  a  givon  district;  the  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  some  day  school  teachers;  lack  of  compulsion. 

Question  4.  Do  you  think  the  evening  confinuati»»n 
schools  are  doing  (1)  on  the  intellectual ^  (2)  «'ii 
the  nwral  and  social  side,  work  commensurate 
with  the  labour  and  funds  tww  devoted  to  them  f 

Answered  bv  74  out  of  79. 

87  answers  to  (1)  and  29  answers  to  (2)  are  in  the  nega- 
tive, though  several  speak  of  the  good  work  being  done  on 
both  sides. 

33  answers  to  (1)  and  35  to  (2)  are  in  the  aflBrmatire, 
though  often  with  qualifications.  The  social  side  is  said 
sometimes  to  be  overdone  at  the  expense  of  the  intel- 
lectual. 

4  answers  to  (1)  and  10  to  (2)  were  too  doubtful  to  be 
counted  either  as  negatives  or  affirmatives. 

Question  5.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  in  day 
schools  should  be  encouraged  to  take  evening 
school  icork? 

Have  arrangements  been  made  in  your  fx- 
perience  for  excusing  evening  school  teachers 
from  part  of  their  day  school  %€Ork^  with  a  view 
to  their  duties  in  the  evening  school? 

Answered  by  78  out  of  79.  [The  second  part  of  the 
question  left  unanswered  by  10,  who  have  been  coiinted  as 
answering  in  the  negative.] 

The  answers  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  mar  be 
classified  as  follows  :  — 

Decided  and  unqualified  negatives,  17. 

Decided  and  unqualified  affirmatives,  30. 

In  addition  to  these,  7  sav  **  Xo,  unless  excoaed  day 
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work,"  making  altogether  24  negatives;  and  9  say  "Yes, 
if  excused  day  work,"  or  "  within  reasonable  limits," 
etc.,  making  altogether  39  affirmatives. 

Fifteen  give  doubtful  or  qualified  answers,  such  as,  that 
it  should  depend  on  the  character  of  the  teachers ;  that  at 
present  they  are  often  the  only  qualified  teachers  avail- 
able ;  that  it  is  good  in  one  class  of  school,  where  the  sub- 
jects are  similar  to  those  taught  in  the  day  school,  but  not 
in  more  specialised  schools ;  that  it  is  good  in  the  country 
and  small  places,  but  not  in  large  towns,  etc. 

The  answers  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  are  almost 
all  in  the  negative :  — 

Sixty  (including  the  10  who  do  not  answer)  give  an 
unqualified  negative. 

Twelve  say  No,  except  in  the  case  of  higher  classes  and 
technical  schools,  and  in  the  latter,  as  one  of  the  answers 
points  out,  the  arrangement  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
tenure,  not  a  case  of  excuse  from  day-work 

Two  have  heard  or  known  of  such  an  arrangement,  but 
have  not  experienced  it. 

Four  only  have  had  personal  experience  of  such  a  plan. 

Question  6.     Are  there  any  difficulties  with  regard  to 
discipline  ? 

Answered  by  78  out  of  79. 

In  56  cases  no  difficulty,  or  very  little,  has  been  ex- 
perienced. 

In  22  cases  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  but  in  three 
cases  it  is  said  to  be  confined  to  elementary  continuation 
schools  (type  (a)),  two  out  of  the  three  distinctly  stating 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  science  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  answer  speaks  of  difficulty  in  connection  with 
practical  science  teaching,  the  necessary  liberty  degen- 
erating into  licence. 
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GockI  disciplino,  of  course,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  tact,  considcrateness,  and  experience  of  the 
teacher.  He  must  recognise  the  difference  between  the 
day  and  the  evening  school,  and  must  not  only  teach* 
but  be  the  friend  of  his  pupils,  ready  to  advise 
in  difficulties  and  to  know  them  out  of  school.  But  he 
must  also  be  firm  and  have  the  power  to  expel  the  rowdy 
and  undesirable  element.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
as  to  discipline  has  arisen  from  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  managers  and  teachers  to  have  a  large  attendance,  and 
from  the  fear  of  lessening  numbers  by  enforcing  order  in 
the  classes.  Connected  with  this  is  the  students*  lack  of 
inten*st  in  serious  work;  thev  come,  manv  of  them,  becauie 
forced  to  do  so  by  parents,  or  because  they  think  they  can 
have  a  good  time,  and  they  leave  if  order  and  work  are 
enforced.     Classes  should  be  smaller. 

Question  7.  (a)  What  is  the  attitude  of  employers  of 
labour  towards  the  evening  schools? 
(b)  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  employers 
encourage  or  require  attendance^  on  the  part  of 
appre7iticcs  or  workpeople^  at  evening  schools f 
If  so,  please  give  details  and  results  of  experience. 
(r)  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  employers  excute 
apprentices  from  day -work  in  order  that  they 
way  attend  technical  classes  in  the  day^timft 
If  so,  please  give  details. 

Answered  (wholly  or  in  part)  by  75  out  of  79. 

On  tlie  whole,  though  opinions  are  very  nearly  balanced, 
the  answers  seem  to  show  that  the  attitude  of  employers 
is  encouraging,  or  at  least  not  adverse,  and  that  they  are 
becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  technical  training 
for  their  apprentices.^     But  it  is  thought  that  they  might 


1.  The  considerable  and  growing  interert  taken  in  the  erening 
by  manv  large  employers  in  England  is  shown  by  the  returns  girca 
cWter  VIll 
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do  much  more  than  at  present  strongly  to  advise,  if  not 
compel,  apprentices  to  attend  technical  classes.  Several 
of  the  answers  speak  of  their  attitude  as  that  of  indiffer- 
ence and  a  few  describe  it  as  hostile.  Even  when 
favourable  to  science  and  technical  classes,  they  are 
sometimes  indifferent  to  the  ordinary  continuation  schools. 

In  answer  to  (6)  several  instances  are  given  of  the 
payment  of  apprentices'  fees  by  employers;  of  employers 
making  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  technical  classes 
compulsory;  and  of  various  methods  by  which  attendance 
is  encouraged,  such  as  excusing  apprentices  a  few  hours' 
work  on  the  morning  after  attendance  at  evening  school 
(arrival  at  9  instead  of  6),  extra  wages  or  prizes  given  on 
the  results  of  examinations.  The  results  of  experience 
are  very  rarely  given,  but  would  seem  to  be  favourable 
so  far  as  known. 

(c)  Few  instances  are  actually  known  to  the  writers  of 
apprentices  being  excused  day-work  in  order  to  attend 
day  technical  classes.  Engineering  firms  in  the  Man- 
chester district  and  other  firms  in  several  places,  e.g.^ 
Bradford,  Bolton,  are  mentioned  as  making  such  an 
arrangement. 

Question  8.  What  is  the  attitude  of  workpeople 
towards  evening  continuation  schools^  especially 
those  of  a  technical  character?  Do  you  see  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  working'Tnen' s  organisa- 
tions towards  arranging  technical  classes ,  on  their 
own  account,  or  in  conjunction  with  employers, 
for  the  better  education  of  their  apprentices  ? 

Answered  (wholly  or  in  part)  by  61  out  of  79.  Of  these 
61,  9  do  not  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

The  majority  of  the  52  answers  to  the  general  question 
speak  of  the  attitude  of  the  workpeople  as,  for  the  most 
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part,  indifferent,  thou^^h  it  would  seem  that  the  interest 
is  growing,  and  that  the  younger  men,  at  any  rate,  are 
beginning  to  see  the  need  of  technical  training.  A 
minority  are  already  keen  about  it.  Some  few  speak  of 
the  attitude  of  the  workpeople  as  favourable,  but  two  or 
throe,  on  the  other  hand,  describe  it  as  contemptuous  or 
even  adverse,  the  reason  given  for  their  hostilitr  being 
that  the  new  apprentices  know  too  much.  Scientific  and 
technical  classes,  especially  when  in  connexion  with  local 
industries,  would  seem  to  be  more  appreciated  than 
ordinarv  continuation  schools. 

Except  in  the  case  of  co-operative  societies,  hardly  any 
instancies  are  known  of  technical  classes  ananged  by 
working-men*s  organisations.  In  one  case  a  siM-iety  of 
workmen  has  established  a  complete  equipment  of  textile 
spinning  machinery  and  conducts  weekly  meetings  for 
studying  the  problems  connected  therewith.  Trade 
unions  are  said  by  one  writer  to  have  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  Town  Councils,  etc.,  to  organise  technical  classes 
in  districts  where  they  were  s|)ecially  needed,  but  he 
thinks  as  a  rule  that  the  organisations,  like  the  men  them- 
selves, are  still  indifferent  to  technical  instruction.  One 
reason  given  for  this  is  the  opinion  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  apprentices  benefits  employers  more  than 
workpeople. 

Question  9.     W/iat  is  the  attitude  of  parents  towards 
the     evening     continuation    schools  f     Do     they 
encourage  their  children   to  attend  1 
Answered  bv  75  out  of  79. 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  parents  is  said 
to  be  that  of  indifference  to  evening  continuation  schoob, 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  and  growing  minority 
who  a(*know]edge  their  usefulness  and  encourage  their 
children  to  attend.     This  is  e8])ecial]y  the  case  among  the 
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better  class  parents.  But  they  still,  even  when  encourag- 
ing attendance,  take  too  little  interest  in  the  work  done 
by  their  children,  and  the  school  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a  means  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets  rather 
than  as  a  place  of  education.  With  regard  to  girls, 
the  parents'  attitude  might  be  expressed,  according  to 
one  writer,  by  saying  the  "  girls  have  enough  else 
to  do,  and  do  not  need  learning  so  much  as  boys." 
Parents,  as  a  rule,  are  too  eager  to  get  their  children 
to  work,  and,  according  to  one  opinion,  do  not  care  to 
encourage  attendance  at  continuation  schools  unless 
some  direct  monetary  advantage  is  in  sight.  More- 
over, when  once  the  children  are  earning  their  own 
living,  they  get  beyond  the  control  of  home,  and  parents 
cannot,  even  if  they  would,  enforce  attendance  at  evening 
Bchools. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  rising 
generation  towards  evening  continuation  schools  ? 
Do  you  see  signs  of  increased  keenness,  or 
the  reverse? 

Answered  by  74  out  of  79. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation  in  evening  continuation 
schools,  especially  in  those  of  a  scientific  and  technical 
kind.  One  or  two,  who  note  increased  interest  in  this 
type  of  school,  mention  a  falling  off  of  interest  in  schools 
of  type  (a).  But  there  is  still  a  great  mass  of  indifference, 
and  some  few  answers  speak  of  positive  decrease  in  interest. 
The  raising  of  the  day  school  leaving  age  is  said  to  have 
been  one  cause  of  this  decrease  of  interest.  The  children 
who  leave  school  at  fourteen  think  that  they  know  all  that 
is  necessary  for  life,  and  it  is  only  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  find  out  their  mistake.      Then  they  come  to 
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evening  school,  but  often  give  up  disappointed  became 
of  the  difficulty  of  mental  application  which  has  ^rown 
upon  them  with  neglect.     On  the  other  hand,  one  writer 
speaks  of  the  pupils  who  come  from  fifteen  onwards,  after 
finiling  out  their  own  deficiences,  as  the  most  satisfactoiy; 
they  have  grit.     According  to  another,  though  the  scholars 
show  more  appreciation  than  formerly  of  the  advantages  to 
l)e  gained  from  attendance  at  evening  school,  they  show 
less  power  of  self-help  when  there;  want  short  and  easy 
ways  to  knowledge,  rely  too  much  on  the  teacher,  and  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  things  up  for  themselves.  Some 
just  come  for  amusement  and  to  get  prises,  and  take  no 
real  interest  in  their  work,  or,  as  one  answer  describes  it, 
they  accept  attendance  when  insisted  upon  by  parents  or 
employers  as  one  of  the  incidental  worries  of  youth,  and 
minimise  it  as  far  as  may  be  by  getting  as  much  fun  oat 
of  the  sitimtion  as  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

Much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  day  school 
teachers  towards  the  evening  schools. 

Question  11.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  requiring 
all  students  at  an  evening  continuation  school  to 
take  a  yr escribed  group  of  subjects  instead  of 
isolated  courses  ? 

Answennl  by  70  out  of  79. 

(.)f  these,  24  have  had  no  experience  of  the  kind.  The 
remaining  4G  have  had  experience,  or  can  give  instances, 
of  either  requiring  or  encouraging  students  to  take  a 
prescribe<l  group  of  subjects  instead  of  isolated  courses. 
Only  in  tliree  cases  where  the  plan  has  been  tried  is  it 
said  to  have  led  to  a  falling  oft'  in  the  attendance.  The  ar* 
rangenient  wouhl  seem,  from  the  instances  quoted,  to  be 
more  general  in  connection  with  the  classes  at  technical 
schools  than  in  the  evening  continuation  schools  proper. 
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Almost  all  speak  of  the  results  as  excellent ;  in  one  instance 
not  only  is  the  general  tone  of  the  work  said  to  be 
improved,  but  the  plan  has  led  to  definite  science  work 
and  real  literary  study  on  the  part  of  students.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  there  is  danger  of  requiring  too  many 
subjects  and  of  pressing  the  students  beyond  their  powers, 
in  which  case  all  the  work  suffers. 

Question  12.  What  plans  have  you  found  most  success- 
ful in  increasing  and  maintaining  the  attendance 
at  evening  continuation  schools? 

Answered  by  67  out  of  79. 

Various  plans  for  keeping  up  the  attendance  are  given. 
Prize  schemes  and  retumed-fee  schemes  are  very  general, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  objection  felt  to  these 
as  forms  of  bribery,  and  as  failing  to  attract  students  of 
any  worth.  One  teacher  says  that  the  girls  come  only 
for  the  prizes,  and  that  if,  through  some  accident,  the 
chance  of  a  prize  is  lost,  the  girl  in  question  will  cease  to 
attend  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  The  essential  things 
would  seem  to  be  to  have  first-rate  teaching  in  classes  of 
reasonable  size,  and  an  attractive  curriculum  bearing  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  daily  work  or  future  prospects  of 
the  pupils.  The  work  should  be  progressive.  Regular 
and  carefully  corrected  home-work  is  also  a  good  thing, 
and  one  plan  which  has  been  found  useful  is  to  have 
printed  notes  of  lessons  and  directions  for  home-work,  so 
that  students  obliged  to  be  absent  may  not  fall  hopelessly 
behind.  It  is  good  to  supplement  the  curriculum  with 
occasional  lantern  lectures  on  popular  subjects.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  also  counts  for  a  very  great  deal. 
He  must  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  pupils  and  their 
individual  difficulties,  and  be  willing  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  out  of  school.     Social  gatherings  (including  summer 
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outings,  (lancing,  otc),  are  also  useful,  especially  if 
students  are  themselves  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
organisation  of  any  entertainments  given.  But  they  must 
be  uso<l  with  dis(*retion,  lest  they  degenerate  into  another 
form  of  briberv,  and  must  not  lx»  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Other  means  which  have  been  found  effective  are:  — 
Scholarshi]>s  and  certificates;  encouraging  the  student! 
to  work  for  recognised  examinations,  and  to  form  them- 
selves into  assfK'iations;  the  introduction  of  physical  exer- 
cises; the  giving  of  much  time  to  drawing:  the  intn»- 
ducing  of  recreative  subjects,  such  as  wood-can* ing:  pro- 
vision of  reading  and  games*  room;  exhibitions  of  work: 
the  interesting  of  patents  and  employers;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  prompt  inquiry  after  absentees,  and  the  interest- 
ing of  the  students  themselves  in  the  general  well-being 
of  the  school  and  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  students 
and  others,  whose  business  it  shall  be,  amongst  other 
things,  to  visit  absent  members.  Some  would  combine^. 
in  greater  or   lesser  degree,  almost   all  these  plans. 

Question  V\.  Could  more  he  d^me  to  make  erenim^ 
continuation  schools  feeders  and  auxiliarn's  to  the 
technical  schools?  What  arrangement*  wouU 
you  suggest  for  this? 

Answered  bv  C4  out  of  79. 

All  the  answers  but  two  are  in  the  affirmative.  The«r 
two  refer  to  count rv  districts  and  are  doubtful  on  account 
of  the  isolation  of  manv  country*  evening  schoiiU.  Th« 
principal  arrangements  suggested  are: — The  better 
grading  of  the  various  schools  in  a  given  locality,  certain 
ones  preparing  definitely  for  the  more  specialised  work  of 
the  technical  school;  or  the  l)etter  classification  of  the 
work   in  each   individual  evening  school,  certain  cIssih 
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in  the  school   being   organised    in    definite   preparation 
for  the  technical  school.      The  technical  schools,  in  the 
opinion    of    many,    should    give    up    doing    elementary 
w-ork  and  refuse  admittance  to  students  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  up  technical  work  at  once.     Admission 
might  be  by  examination  based  on  evening  school  work, 
or  there  might  be  an  evening  school  leaving  certificate, 
which  should  admit  to  the  technical  school.       In  this 
connection    stress   is   laid    on    the    need    at   present    for 
good    training    in    elementary    mathematics    at    evening 
continuation    schools.      Several    mention    the    need    of 
scholarships   and   bursaries   from   the  evening   school  to 
the  technical  school,  and  instances  are  given  of  scholarship 
schemes  already  in  existence     Better  staffing,  buildings 
and  equipment  are  also  needed  before  the  evening  schools 
can  properly  prepare  scholars   for  the  technical  school, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  admission  to  the  former  should 
be  made  possible  by  a  better  grounding  of  the  children  in 
the  day  schools.     One  writer  would  have  all  the  evening 
schools  in  a  given  locality  under  the  control  of  the  tech- 
nical  school;   but,  short  of  that,   it  is    considered    that 
much  might  be  done  by  more  co-operation  between  the 
teachers  in  the  two  classes  of  school.     The  technical  school 
teachers  should  make  known  what  they  think  a  lad  ought 
to  know  when  he  comes  to  them,  and  the  evening  school 
teachers    should   do   more  to   encourage    their   pupils   to 
proceed  to  the  technical  school. 

Question  14.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  attendance 
at  evening  continuation  schools  compulsory — (a) 
for  boys,  (b)  for  girls  ?  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions ? 

Answered  by  75  out  of  79. 

42  are,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  compulsion  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 
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8  are  in  favour  of  it  for  boys,  but  against  it,  or  doubt* 
ful,  for  girls. 

25  are  against  it  for  both. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objections  felt  to  making 
attendance  compulsory:  — 

(1)  The  general  objection  to  State  compulsion  :  the  only 
justifiable  form  of  compulsion  is  that  exercised  by  parents 
ami  employers.  [One  writer  has  such  a  rooted  objection 
to  (compulsion  that  he  looks  with  suspicion  even  ftn  the 
encouragement  given  by  employers  to  their  apprentices 
to  attend  evening  continuation  schools.] 

{2)  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  attendance  and  of 
making  the  scholars  work  when  you  have  got  them. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  getting  teachers. 

(4)  The  increased  cost. 

(5)  The  strain  on  delicate  children  (especially  girls)  whi^ 
have  to  work  for  their  living. 

(6)  If  the  attendance  at  day  school  up  to  fourteeim 
wore  everywhere  compulsory,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  technical  school.  Better  raise  th» 
compulsory  age  for  the  day  school  than  enforce  attend- 
ance at  the  evening  school. 

(7)  Those  whom  the  evening  schools  can  benefit  vill 
como  voluntarily;  compulsion  will  only  bring  in  the  «tupiJ 
auil  un<lesirable. 

The  conilitions  8uggeste<l  by  those  who  approve  of 
compulsion  are  mainly  com^erned  with  the  upper  age  limit 
an<l  the  numln'r  of  evenings  and  hours  per  week  for  which 
attciulance  should  be  required.  The  lowest  age  suggested 
is  fifteen,  and  the  highest  eighteen.  Sometimes  certain 
(•on<litions  are  added,  such  as  ''  unless  an  examination  oft 
certain  stan<lard  is  passed  at  an  earlier  age  **  or  **  until  le- 
oeiving  a  certificate  of  proficiency  showing  that  they  wt 
fit  to  l>enofit  by  the  courses  at  a  technical  or  other  high^ 
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school."     One  writer  would  double  the  number  of  years 
during  which  attendance   is  compulsory   at   an  evening 
school  for  every  year  lost  at  the  day  school,  thus,  if  a  child 
left  the  day  school  at  13,  two  year's  attendance  at  even- 
ing school  would  be  required ;  if  at  12,  four  years.     The 
conditions  of  compulsion,   according  to   another,  should 
be  similar  to  those  for  half-time  attendance  at  day  schools, 
viz.,  the  permission  to  work  should  depend  on  evening 
school  attendance. 

Six  hours  per  week,  or  three  evenings  of  two  hours  each, 
is   the   longest   time    suggested.      Others    say    only    two 
evenings  a  week,   and  one  writer  would  have  only  one 
evening,  but  that  all  the  year  round.     Some  would  have 
the  hours  shorter  for  girls  than  boys,  and  would  divide 
the    time    each    week    between    general    and    trade    or 
professional  (or,  for  girls,  domestic)  education.     One  writer 
would  make  this  division  according  to  the   standard  of 
general  proficiency  attained  by  the  child  at  the  day  school, 
and   would  have  him,  as   far  as  possible,   complete   his 
general  education  before  beginning  his  special  training. 
Thus,  those  boys  who  were  up  to  Standard  VII.  on  leaving 
the  day  school  would  be  allowed  to  devote  themselves  to 
commercial  or  technical  subjects  after  one  year  devoted 
to  general  improvement;   those   not   up   to  the  required 
standard  would  be  obliged  to  give  two  years  to  general 
subjects  before  taking  the  special  courses.     The  arrange- 
ment for  girls  would  be  somewhat  similar,  but  domestic 
subjects  would  take  the  place  of  commercial  or  technical 
courses,  and  would  be  taken  up  by  the  girl  at  once  on 
joining    the    evening    school,    the    proportion    of    time 
devoted   to  them  varying  according  to  the   standard   of 
general  knowledge,  and  to  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  evening  school. 

Other  conditions  insisted  upon  are  :  — 
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(1)  That  the  normal  hours  of  daily  work  should  be 
shortened,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls;  that  overtime 
should  be  made  illegal  for  apprentices;  and  that  time  spent 
at  evening  school  should  not  have  to  be  made  up  by  wurk 
at  other  times. 

(2)  That  the  evening  schools  should  be  free;  or  free  to 
the  very  poor,  with  a  low  fee  for  others. 

('3)  That  the  {)erio<l  of  compulsory  attendance  should 
follow  immediately  on  the  day  school  course.  [One  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  would  establish  a  day-school  leaving- 
certificate  which  should  exempt  from  attendance  at  evening 
school  for  two  years,  and  would  then,  when  the  boy  had 
fixed  on  his  trade,  require  attendance  until  he  could  pass 
an  examination  in  a  group  of  subjects  specially  bearing  on 
that  trade.] 

(4)  That  there  should  be  a  graded  course  of  study  at 
evening  schools  preparing  for  the  technical  schools,  and 
schohirships  to  the  latter  or  to  other  higher  schools. 

(5)  That  thert*  should  be  a  day-school  leaving-certificate. 
awarded  by  the  headmaster,  which  when  shown  at  the 
evening  school  would  enable  the  pupil  to  be  properlr 
placed;  and  that,  evening  schools  being  better  graded,  tlie 
pupils  shouhl  be  sent  to  those  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

(G)  That  there  should  be  an  evening-school  leaving- 
cei-tificate,  and  that  prizes  should  be  given  for  progress 
and  efficiency  instead  of  attendance. 

(7)  That  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
enforcing  attendance,  independently  of  the  teachers. 

(8)  That  voluntary  attendance  should  be  allowed  after 
the  legal  age  for  compulsion  was  passe<l. 

(9)  That  physical  exercises,  and  (for  girls)  househoM 
management,  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum. 
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Question  15.  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  increased  desire 
on  the  part  of  adults  to  avail  themselves  of 
evening  continuation  schools  in  order  to  make 
up  for  deficiencies  in  their  early  education  f 

Answered  by  72  out  of  79. 

Opinion  on  this  subject  is  just  about  equally  divided. 
Though  instances  of  increased  keenness  are  given,  it  would 
seem  that  any  desire  on  the  part  of  adults  to  avail  tkem- 
selres  of  evening  schools  is  still  confined  to  a  small 
minority.  Adults  are  said  to  be  shy  of  coming  to  school 
with  their  juniors,  and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  schools  to  a  greater 
extent  if  more  were  done  to  arrange  separate  classes 
specially  suited  to  their  needs.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
say  that  even  when  such,  arrangements  are  made,  the 
classes  are  not  always  successful.  Adults  are  said  by  one 
writer  to  be  too  tired  after  their  day*s  work  to  care  for 
anything  in  the  evening  save  sensational  amusements; 
also  to  be  indifferent  to  anything  in  the  way  of  self- 

• 

improvement  which,  will  not  bring  them  higher  wages. 
One  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience  in  East  London  says 
that  the  interest  has  decreased  except  in  the  case  of  aliens, 
niostly  Germans  ajid  Jews.  Adult  foreigners  in  London 
often  attend  evening  classes  to  learn  English. 

Question  16.  Do  you  think  that  more  should  be  done 
to  arrange,  as  part  of  the  evening  school  system, 
well  illustrated  evening  courses  on  history, 
geography,  science,  etc.,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  needs  of  adult  students  ? 

Answered  by  71  out  of  79. 

l^he  answers  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  affirma- 
*^^^-    But  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  slides  is  spoken 
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of  and  the  necessity  for  thoroughly  competent  teachew 
and  lecturers.  One  fault  of  the  evening  schools,  until 
lately,  has  lK»en  their  too  great  similarity  to  the  day  schools, 
and  more  lectures,  etc.,  would  help  to  remove  the  prejudice 
thus  created  against  them.  One  writer  pleads  for 
illustrated  courses  on  music  as  likelv  to  be  attrartive. 
es])ecially  amongst  a  Celtic  population,  and  another  for 
courses  on  citizenship.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
such  lecturers  do  not  generate  into  popular  magic-lantern 
shows— the  illustraticms  should  be  used  to  supplement 
definite  instruction  not  to  supplant  it.  They  should 
not  be  held  on  the  same  night  as  the  classes  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Question  17.  Could  wore  be  done  to  grade  the  evening 
continuation  nchooh  in  a  given  district^  aecording 
to  their  different  types  and  standards  of  workt 

Answei*ed  hv  6-5  out  of  79. 

All  but  two  or  three  aie  of  opinion  that  something  more 
<'ould  be  done  in  the  way  of  grading  sc*hools,  though  one 
or  two,  who  are  in  favour  of  it  in  large  centres  of 
population,  think  that  in  the  country  it  would  be 
im|K)8sible,  owing  to  the  distances  between  schools,  etc. 
The  question  of  distance  from  the  school  is  always  some- 
what of  a  diffic*ulty,  even  in  large  towns;  each  school  must 
more  or  less  provide  what  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
requires.  Tlie  difficulty  of  classification  has  been. 
according  to  one  writer,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
comparative  failure  of  evening  schools,  and  he  would 
liavc  all  boys  wlio  leave  the  day  school  below  a  certain 
standard  sent  to  8jM*cial  evening  schools  until  they  have 
reached  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be  secured 
without  some  f(>mi  of  compulsion,  and  more  than  one 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  grading  of  evening 
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schools  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  measure  of 
compulsory  attendance.  At  present  the  scholars  go  either 
to  the  nearest  school,  or  to  the  school  where  their  friends 
go,  or  to  the  school  they  attended  as  day  scholars,  or  to 
the  school  where  they  know  and  like  a  particular  teacher. 

Question  18.  Have  you  had  experience  in  combining 
evening  continuation  school  work  with  other  forms 
of  social  and  educational  effort,  e.g.,  social  clubs, 
University  Extension  courses,  adult  schools,  etc.  ? 

Answered  by  70  out  of  79. 

Counting  the  nine  who  have  not  answered  as  negatives, 

64  out  of  the  79   have  had   no  experience  of  the  kind 

mentioned.     Eight  answers  are  ambiguous;  only  seven  are 

in  the  affirmative.     Of  these,  four  speak  of  the  usefulness 

of  social  clubs.     They  are  said  to  be  more  successful  than 

societies  with  a  specific  purpose,  to  be  a  help  in  keeping 

up  the  attendance  at  evening  schools,  and  to  be  especially 

useful  in  the  case  of  adults,  who  will  come  to  the  club 

meetings  without  any  feeling  of  loss  of  dignity  such  as 

they   are   apt   to  experience   when   they   attend  evening 

schools.     The  Crossley  Lads'  Club  and  the  Heyrod  Street 

Boys'    Club,    in   Manchester,   which   combine    systematic 

evening    school    work    with    their    other    activities,    are 

spoken  of  with  high  praise  for  their  work  both  on  the 

intellectual  and  on  the  social  and  moral  side. 

Additional  Information  and  Suggestions. 

Several  writers,  besides  answering  the  above  questions, 
furnished  valuable  additional  information  and  made 
Tarious   suggestions    of    interest    which    are   summarised 

below. 

(1)  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  employers  to  their  apprentices  and  work- 
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IM»()plo  to  attend  evening  schools,  one  writer  einpha»i«e« 
the  need  for  more  co-operation  between  eniployerti  an«l 
teachers.  One  of  the  great  difRcuIties  of  the  teacher,  he 
says,  is  to  get  home  work  done,  and  if  the  lads  could  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  some  prospect  of  advance. 
nient  in  their  work,  more  real  good  would  be  done  than  by 
the  giving  of  attendance  prizes,  etc. 

Another  writer  speaks  of  the  difRculty  of  home  study 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  and  of  the  need  fcir 
providing  acconinKMlation  for  private  study,  where  honit* 
lessons  could  be  done  with  op{H)rtunity  for  getting  help  on 
points  not  underst<M)d,  and  under  ccmditions  of  quiet  and 
comfort  often  not  obtainable  at  home. 

(2)  The  failure  of  the  day  school  to  give  the  children  a 
nuil  ih'sire  to  learn  is  emphasised  by  another. 

"To  my  mind/'  he  says,  "one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attracting 
Ktiidonts  to  the  evening  si.*hool  beginii  in  the  day  school.  Not  for  a 
moment  do  I  adv<K*ate  a  return  to  payment  by  re«ult»  in  day  nchoolf 
Hut  sini'c  the  downfall  of  that  system  there  ha»  been  a  slipping  avay 
from  exai'tnesi*  on  the  scholars'  part.  Also,  there  has  been  a  great 
overiTowding  of  the  code.H  of  the  past  few  years,  giving  the  child  a 
smattering  of  many  subjects  without  any  serious  attempt  to  marter 
one.  He  is  hurried  the  year  through,  given  no  time  to  exercise  hu 
own  intuit iveness.  and  leaves  without  a  great  desire  to  proceed.  .  .  . 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  reason  for  the  failure  in  the  elementanr 
evening  s^'hools  can  be  found  in  the  day  school.  It  »  there  that  the 
child  should  get  a  desire  to  learn." 

The  lack  of  a  thorough  groundinf^  in  the  day  school  is 
dwelt  upon  by  another.  In  his  opinion  this  has  bem 
especially    noticeable   since   individual    examinati<in    wa» 

abolished. 

"  Under  the  old  system  s(.*holars  had  to  acquire  a  saAcient  know* 
ledge  of  the  three  H*s  before  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  from  ooe 
standard  to  another :  now  teachers  have  freedom  of  classitkatiaa  .  .  . 
and  children  often  move  up  who  under  the  old  system  of  eztemaJ 
individual  examination  would  be  compelled  to  renuin  in  the 
standard  another  year." 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  under  the  present  system  children 
are  allowed  to  take  extra  subjects  before  this  grounding 
is  complete,  and  pass  from  stage  to  stage  of  these  subjects 
without  ever  having  their  knowledge  of  back  work  tested. 

*'  The  inspection,"  he  continues,  "  is  superficial  as  compared  with  the 
individual  examination — the  grant  depending  to  a  great  extent  (pro- 
vided discipline  is  satisfactory  and  the  staff  large)  upon  excellence  of 
apparatus  and  equipment.  .  .  .  My  experience  in  a  science  school  has 
been  that  since  the  substitution  of  inspection  for  examination,  instead 
of  commencing  in  October,  as  I  should,  to  prepare  for  science 
and  commercial  examinations  of  the  following  May  and  June,  it  has 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results,  to  devote  the  time  from 
October  to  Christmas  to  putting  in  the  groundwork  which  pupils  were 
supposed  to  have  on  reaching  my  division — the  time  proving  all  too 
short  in  many  cases.  The  same  is  seen  in  Evening  Schools :  the 
groundwork  has  to  be  supplied,  leaving,  as  the  session  only  lasts 
during  the  winter  months,  little  time  for  additions  and  development." 

(3)  The  need  for  more  brightness  and  pleasantness  in 
the  evening  schools,  particularly  in  the  ordinary  con- 
tinuation schools,  is  urged  by  another  writer. 

"  If  you  could  see,"  he  says,  "  some  of  the  dismal  rooms  in  which 
night  classes  have  to  be  held,  crowded  with  desks,  often  without  fires 
and  utterly  comfortless,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  non-attendance." 

Classes,  too,  in  subjects  in  which  individual  teaching  is 
essential  should  be  much  smaller  than  is  often  the  case. 

(4)  The  effects  of  the  old  system  of  payment  by 
results  in  day  schools  are  still,  it  is  said  by  another,  felt 
in  the  evening  schools.     To  quote  his  own  words  :  — 

"Boys  come  along  incapable  of  self-effort,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
undigested  knowledge,  and  what  is  worse,  an  idea  that  the  teacher  is 
the  source  of  all  learning.  Earnest  teachers,  too,  often  take  up  even- 
ing work  with  wrong  ideas  :  the  old  grind  of  the  day  school  is  intro- 
duced, the  teacher  judges  of  his  work  by  wrong  standards  and  the 
scholar  is  soon  disgusted.  On  this  question  of  method  the  success  of 
evening  school  work  seems  to  hang.  I  feel  sure  that  if  teachers  would 
hasten  slowly  and  direct  the  studies  of  their  pupils  rather  than  con- 
stitute themselves  into  lectiu^rs,  much  better  results  would  follow." 

(5)  The  desirability  of  introducing  a  simpler  method 
oi  registration  is  evidently  strongly  felt  by  teachers.     The 
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present  complicated  system  of  registration  neoessarr  for 
grant  earning  hampers  them  and  causes  great  waste  of 
time. 

(6)  With  regard  to  evening  schools  in  country  district*, 
one  local  organiser  of  long  experience  writes:  — 

"There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  tendency  to  tntrodiioa  far  Uw 
much  stiffness  into  the  management  of  evening  schools  and  to  pmi 
regulations  which  may  be  worked  well  in  towns  apon  cooiitiT 
districts  also.  I  plead  for  freedom  and  elasticity  in  the  latter,  and 
for  a  franker  recognition  of  the  fact  that  where  the  panon  and  the 
schoolmaster  do  not  work,  the  work  will  not  be  done.  Elaborate  com- 
mittees are,  in  country  villages,  a  mistake." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  another  writer  that  the  difficaltr 
of  getting  teachers  in  the  country  is  sometimes  very  great. 
If  a  small  place,  as  is  most  likely,  cannot  be  self-supporting 
in  this  respect,  it  must  rely  on  outsiders,  generally  teachen 
from  a  neighbouring  town  or  village.  The  train  servire 
may  very  likely  be  inconvenient  for  these  visiting  teachers, 
and  they  do  not  know  the  young  people  out  of  school  and 
get  very  little  hold  upon  them.  The  personal  intereat  of 
teachers  who  know  their  scholars  is  essential  in  the  countrr 
as  elsewhere. 

(7)  According  to  one  writer,  it  should  be  recognised  that 
the  gap  between  day  and  evening  school  is  natural.  The 
boy  puts  away  school  with  other  childish  things.  His 
hours  of  work  are  long,  and  he  feels  the  strain  of  the  new 
conditions.  Moreover,  he  does  not  vet  see  the  use  of  con* 
tinning  his  education.  But  later  on,  competition  makes 
him  realise  his  need.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the 
only  good  work  done  in  evening  schools  is  done  by  students 
fired  by  this  zeal  for  getting  on. 

(8)  It  is  urged  by  another  that  some  subject  of  general 
culture  should  always  be  insisted  upon  in  evening  schoolt. 
Too  little  attention,  it  is  contended,  ii  given  to  the 
broadening  of  the  scholars*  outlook. 
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The  following  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  Spencer  J.  Gibb, 
of  Stockport,  with  regard  to  evening  continuation  schools, 
will  be  read  with  interest :  — 

Suggestion  with  Beoard  to  Evening  Continttation  Schools. 

''The  success  of  continuation  schools  depends  upon  the  radical 
reform  of  elementary  education  in  the  day  school.  At  present  they 
can  only  be  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  very  slender  foundation 
apon  which  it  is  possible  to  build. 

'^  Necessary  factors  in  such  improvement  of  elementary  education 
are  the  following  : — 

"(1)  The  concentration  of  skilful,  thorough  and  intelligent  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  upon  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

"Boys  at  present  leave  the  elementary  schools,  and  leave  them 
with  good  records,  who  have  so  imperfectly  assimilated  what  they 
have  been  taught  that,  although  they  can  read,  write  and  "do  sums," 
they  are  without  taste  for  reading  or  any  appreciation  of  good  litera- 
ture; their  writing  is  formless,  and  they  are  unable  to  write  a  letter 
or  even  address  an  envelope ;  and  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  apply- 
ing the  arithmetical  rules  underlying  the  sums  they  work  to  the 
practical  needs  of  business. 

"  Concentration,  therefore,  upon  these  necessary  subjects,  to  the 
exclusion  of  subjects  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  only  be 
glanced  at,  seems  the  present  wisdom;  and  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
teachers  such  subjects,  liberally  interpreted,  would  be  adequate  instru- 
ments of  mental  development. 

"(2)  The  stern  limitation,  during  school  age  (under  the  provisions  of 
the  Elmployment  of  Children  Act),  of  child  labour  of  such  a  kind  as 
onfits  children  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education. 

"(3)  The  training  of  teachers  in  such  keen  and  discriminating  obser- 
vation of  individual  pupils  as  to  enable  them  to  determine  broadly  the 
department  of  the  working  world  into  which  particular  boys  would 
enter  with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

"Elementary  education  being  rendered  more  efficient  on  these  lines, 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  organisation  of  continua- 
tion schools  : — 

"(1)  The  general  school  exemption  age  would  be  fourteen;  but  ex- 
emption would  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster  or  of 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  might  before  that  age  have  the  opportunity  of 
entering  upon  suitable  work,  with  good  prospects,  which  it  might  be 
desirable  that  he  should  begin  at  once. 

"(2)  A  boy  leaving  school  before  fourteen,  however,  would  attend 
compulsorily  a  night  school  devoted  to  the  practical  teaching  of 
elementary  subjects  imtil  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen;  this 
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imply iiif;  also  such  adjustment  by  the  employer  of  the  boy*i  workisc 
hours  as  to  enable  him  to  attend  school  without  OTerstrain. 

"(3)  T^avinf;  school  at  fourteen,  the  next  year  would  be  occnpiH 
in  Icaminfc  practically  the  routine  of  the  work  upon  which  the  bey 
had  entered ;  and  generally  attendance  at  a  night  school  during  tha! 
year  would  not  be  required ;  *  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  srhonlmastrr 
a  boy  might  be  required  under  certain  conditions  to  attend  during 
that  year,  or  a  portion  of  it,  a  course  in  a  night  school  in  any 
elementary  subject  or  subje<-ts  in  which  he  had  in  the  day  icbocl 
shown  noticeable  weakness. 

**  (4)  At  fifteen  the  boy  would  attend  continuation  cUiaea  devoted 
to  technical  or  commercial  subjects — the  course  taken  op  being  tog 
gested  by  his  employer. 

"Thus  there  would  be  two  distinct  t^'pes  of  continiiation  icbool* 
for  boys  :  — 

"(1)  Schools  in  which  elementary  subjects  would  be  pnctically 
taught,  in  strict  continuation  of  the  elenientary  school  coarse. 

*'  (2)  Schools  devoted  to  tochnital  or  commercial  lubjects. 

'*  Us4>ful  work  might  also  be  done  by  '  Hobby  Schools.*  which  boy« 
might  attend  while  still  in  attendance  at  day  school,  and  in 
under  direction  they  might  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  cl 
istic  bents — mechanical  and  manual  work;  photography;  the  collectioB 
of  such  things  as  boys  love  to  collect;  music;  drawing;  and  abort  all 
reading." 

1.  Because  during  the  first  year  of  work  it  is  well  for  the  boy  to  grvw 
familiar  with  new  surroundings,  overcome  the  strain  necessarily  involvrd 
in  making  this  new  departure  in  life,  and  learn  such  practical  matters  af 
an  intelligent  boy  would  pick  up  in  his  daily  routine,  before  being  ^^ 
quire<I  to  .study  theoretically  on  the  same  lines. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

English  Employers  and  the  Education  of  their 

Workpeople. 

A  LETTEH  was  addressed  to  the  chief  railway  companies 
of  England  asking  them  for  information  as  to  the  facilities 
granted  to  their  employees  (both  clerks  and  apprentices 
and  workpeople)  for  attending  classes  at  technical  schools, 
continuation  schools  or  elsewhere  for  the  study  of  subjects 
bearing  on  their  daily  work.  The  following  four  definite 
questions  were  asked  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  in- 
formation desired,  and  in  addition  it  was  stated  that  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the  practice 
would  be  valued  :  — 

1.  To  whom  are  facilities  granted? 

2.  Are  apprentices  excused  from  part  of  their  day  work 
in  order  that  they  may  attend  technical  classes  in  the 
davtime  ? 

3.  Is  any  assistance  given  towards  fees? 

4.  What  are  the  subjects  taken  and  where? 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  seventeen  railway  companies 
and  information  was  furnished  by  sixteen  of  these. 

A  similar  inquiry  was  addressed  to  195  firms,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  chief  trades  and  industries  of  the 
country,  and  67  of  these  supplied  particulars. 

The  information  received  from  sixteen  railway  com- 
panies and  fifty-six  firms  is  tabulated  on  pp.  266 — 305 
below.     The  chief  points  are  summarised  on  pp.  306 — 8. 

Further  cases  of  co-operation  between  employers  of 
■labour  and  technical  institutions  are  given  on  pp.  308 — 317. 
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Tab 


To  whom  facilities  are  granted. 


Name  of  Company 


Clerkri 


Alexandra  DmrkH   and   Railway    No    Hpecial    ar* 
Co.,NewiK>rt,  Mon.  '    rangementM. 

OiKce  liourH 
allow  of  attend- 
ance ut  evening 
clasHefi. 


Apprenticen 

and 
Workpeople 


Dmy-mork  ex< 


Apprentices. 


A  pprent  icenallowed  OSS 
free  m  m-cek  vitliavt  < 
from  wa|{«ii  to  BtteM  < 
TerhnicaJ  Iimtttata.  Bi 
attend  one  Ercauf  Gh 
a«  welL 


Cheshire  Lines  Committee. 


The  company^s  Rtaflf. 


No   mpplicatiofu 
mpprentic;e»  fur 
work. 


Great  Central  Railway  Co. 


The  clerical  Htaff. 


Great  Eastern  liailway  Co. 


All  pemonfl  connected  with  the 
Company  are  admitted  as  mem- 
IwrH  of  the  G.E.R.  Mechanics 
InHtitutcfora  small  suhNcription 
of  2  2  i>er  quarter  or  2d.  m  week 
(nn<ler  18,  1/1  a  quarter  or  Id.  m 
week.) 

Many  inemlierH 
of  the  Clerical 
Staff  attend  lec- 
turer* at  the 
I/ondon  Ki'hool 
of  KconomicH. 


Day 

the  Institute  arvalM  I 
works  for  eupk^ne 
between  the  a|:eB  A  11 
must  hare  atlcwW 
the  Institute  f ur  2  «i 
have  paused  eettain 
tions.  No  dcdnrtiM 
from  their  pay. 

Leave  of  absence  is  ak 
ander  certain  rami 
employee  stadent»  h 
ana  211,  for  one  or  mi 
sesaions  of  ahoat  i  mm 
in  order  that  tbcr  ■ 
their  technical  stadias  < 
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^vay   Companies. 


nee  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks. 


traces     of    apprentices 
5/-   and  rise  to  15/-  a 
pan   combined  reports 
of     technical   classes 
rintendent    of    work- 
addition  of  1/-  or  2/- 
is   made  to  wases  of 
Kees  at   Tecnnical 
r,  and  assistance  not 
3  necesf»ary. 


ud  by  Company. 


Technical  Institute,  Newport. —  Apprentices  are  taken  at  the  c 
Machine  Drawing,  Applied  ot  16  f9r  5  years,  and  are  gii 
Mechanics,  Steam,  etc. 


i 


Victoria  University  of  Man- 
chester.— Evening  Xectures  on 
Railway  Transport. 


an  all-round  training  in 
locomotive,  hydraulic,  a 
marine  departments  of  a  do( 
and  raUway  undertaking, 
year  in  the  drawing  office  is  of 
to  an^  apprentice  w^ho  she 
capacity  in  that  direction. 
The  arrangements  with  regard 
apprentices  are  regarded  b( 
by  themselves  and  tne  Compa 
as  very  satisfactory. 


y  Company. 


London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Economics. 

Victoria  University  of  Man- 
chester.— Evening  Lectures  on 
Railway  Transport. 


ttendance   at  London 
Economics  paid  by  the 


>f    the    Institute  pay   G,  E.  R.     Mechanics     Institute, 
ies     for     the     vanous     Stratford      New      Town,    E.— 

Classes  are  held  in  Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing, 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics, Steam  and  tlie  Steam 
Engine,  Matlieinatics,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Magnetism  and 
Electricity,  Drawing,  etc.,  etc. 
The  different  classes  are  very 
largely  attended,  principally  by 
employees  of  the  Company.  The 
^Si^^^  number  of  students 
during  the  session  1905-6  was 
998. 

London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Economics. 


The  Institute  was  established 
the  Company  in   1851.     It  v 
built  and  furnished,  and  is,  U 
large  extent,  maintained  at  th 
expense. 

Membership  of  the  classes  is  i 
confined  to  employees  of  1 
Company. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Coiii[Miiy 


I 


To  whom  facilitieH  are  punted. 
Clerks 


I   Apprentices    \ 
I   Work|>e<ipIe 


Day- work  e 


_ 


(•real  Northern  Railway  Co. 


Great  Western  Railway  Co. 


The  clerical  ntafT  The  locomotive 
at    Manchester     engineering 
and  Liverpool.        Htaflf  at  Don- 
canter. 


MemberN  of  the 
clerical  sUiff  in 
<ir  near  I^mdon 
and  elnewere. 


Apprentices. 


Facilitien  mr«  crmatcdtoa 
number  of  aeleetod  i 
lietween  17  mnd  M 
to  attend   I)«t 
Technical  Srhool^S 
out  IcMM  of  m-a|j;e«. 
lia%'e  been  one  yi 
and  hare  mttendcd  lor 
one     semion     the 
poop   of    Eveninjr 
the  Technical  School. 
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ee  towards  fees,  etc. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


by  Company. 


London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
£k;onomic8. 

Victoria  University  of  Man- 
chester.— Evening  Lectures  on 
Railway  Transport. 

Liverpool  School  of  Commerce. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Subjects. 

Doncaster  Technical  School  and 
Evening  Schools.  —  Evening 
Classes. 


and  Victoria  Univer 
DcheBter.      Fees  paid  by 
pany. 
e9. — Fees   paid   by   the 

r- 


UMf, — IfOndon  School  of    Clerical  Staff". — (1)  London  School 
^  -irr^^     :_  TT_i  of  Economics.  Evening  Lectures 

on  Railway  subjects,  including  : 
Law  of  Carriage  hy  Railway; 
Law  relating  to  Railway  Com- 
panies ;  Railway  Statistics,  com- 
paratively treated;  The  Econo- 
mic      Factors       in       Railway 
Administration.       (2)    Victoria 
University,  Manchester.     Even- 
ing Lectures  on  Railway  Trans- 
port.   (3)  School  for  the  insti*uc- 
tion  of  the  Clerical  Staff  in  Train 
Signalling     Arrangements      at 
Paddington.    Lectures  delivered 
by  members  of  Company's  Staft'. 
dourse  consists  of  20  weekly  lec- 
tures. (4)  Classes  for  instruction 
in  Signalling  and  other  working 
railway  arrangements  at  Read- 
ing, Swindon,  Bristol,  Newton 
Ablx)t,  Plymouth.  Birmingham, 
Chester,  Slirewsbury,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,     Pontypool      Road, 
Cardiff,  and  Swansea. 
Apprentices. — Swindon      Teclini- 
cal  School.    (1)  Evening  classes 
in       Practical       Mathematics; 
Practical  Mechanics;  Geometri- 
cal    and     Machine    Drawing; 
Heat;  Electricity  and  Chemistry. 
(2)  A  tliree  years'  course  of  day- 
classes  in  the  same  subjects. 


Clerical  Staff.— Aboxxt  250  a 
the  London  School  of  Econ 
lectures  as  students.    At 
diiigton,  120  students  are 
with  in  each  course. 

Apprentices. — The     numbe; 
day-students  is  limited  to 
any  one  time. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Cutii{>any 


To  whom  facilitieH  are  ^^nitited. 


ClerkM 


ApprenticeH 

Ami 
Workf)eople 


Ijuicafihire  and  YorkMhire  Kail-   All  fierHonn  over  14  vearH  of  a^ 
way  Co.  in  the  employ  of  tfie  Company 


are  admitted  aM  memljent  ot  the 
Horwich    Me<*hanicH'     hiMtitute 
for  a  Hinall  Hulincription  var^'inu^ 
(acftmling    to    wagen    received) 
from  l^d.  to  3<1.  a  week. 
Employee**  attend 
lectureM  at  Vic- 
toria Tniverftity. 


Dmy-work  • 


Ix>ndon  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Co. 


Facilities  for  the  CompanyV  em-  StadenU  ntndyiiiff  IV 
nloyees  generally  ex int  at  Crewe,  ElectriHty  at  i*nw9m 
\\  olverion,  and  LarlHtown.  tini«  off  fon*  li^lf-^r 


MemlierH  of  the 
clerical  staff  in 
or  near  London 
attend  lecturcH 
at  the  I^ndon 
Si'hool  of  Econ- 
omics. 


time  ciff  (<me  lialf-^iff 
with  pay)t4>atic0dtM 


London  and  South  Western  Kail-   Clerical  Staff  of 
way  Co.  the  ( 'om|)any  in 

their  London 
OtticoH. 


Apprentices. 


Anprenticen  are  esi 
tiieir  work  on  two  ■« 
week  antil  9-»i  or  10 o* 
condition  that  theTattci 
at  the  Batt^nM  Fa 
fn>m  8  a.m.  Waj^v 
tlMmgh  they  were  at  tl 
at  6  a.m. 
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nee  towards  fees,  etc. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


»  at  the  Institute  are  : 
injj  Science,  Art,  Music, 
d  and  Technical  Classes, 
snhje^.t  for  complete 
For  Elementary  Con- 
Cla$«»«es,  6d.  per  month. 
stance  ^ven. 
Iperation  of  the  Ck)m- 
n  the  University  Au- 
emplojees  admitted  to 
University  lectures  at 


Mechanics  Institute  and  Techni- 
cal School,  Horwich. — Various 
Science,  Art,  Technical,  etc., 
subjects. 

Victoria  University  of  Man- 
chester.— Evening  Lectures  on 
Railway  Transport. 


Out   of   2093    members   of  t 
Horwich  Institute  (1903-4)  2,0 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  Coi 
pany.       A    special    scheme 
work    has   been   drawn   up 
the  Institute  for  the  guioac 
of   engineering   apprentices 
their    choice    of   a   continuo 
course  of  study,  but  has  not  be 
made  compulsory. 


s  at  Crewe  are  open  to 
pany's  employees  at 
srate  fees.  The  highest 
id  (in  two  clas^eH  onlv) 
session  ;  as  a  rule,  tne 
e  from  1/-  to  5/-  per 
er  session.  The  class 
levoted  to  the  benefit 
istitation,  the  money 
d  being  supplemented 
mpany  each  year.  The 
olverton  are  similar  to 
rewe.  Scholarships  and 
offered  at  both  places, 
sistaiice  towards  fees. 
endance  at  the  London 
EUx>noniics  paid  by  the 


Mechanics  Institute,  Crewe. — 
Classes  in  Literary  and  Com- 
mercial, Science  and  Art,  and 
Technological  subjects. 

Science  and  Art  Institute,  Wol- 
verton. — Science  and  Art  Classes 
but  no  special  facilities  for  prac- 
tical Technical  instruction. 

Science  and  Art  Classes,  Earls- 
town. — Science  and  Art  Classes, 
but  no  practical  Technical 
instruction. 

London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Economics. 


The  Company  are,  to  a  lar 
extent,  the  proprietors  of  t 
Institute  at  Crewe,  and  conti 
that  at  Wolverton.  Both  a 
largely  attended  by  the  Coi 
pany's  employees. 

Out  of  350  to  400  students 
E^rlstown,  only  about  70  or 
are  the  Company's  servant 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  tl 
small  proportion  is  perhaps  t 
comparative  nearness  of  Ma 
Chester,  with  its  various  evenii 
classes  open  to  all. 


r  day  classes  paid  by    Clerical  Staff. — London  School  of   The  arrangement  for  day  class 

Economics.     Lectures  on  Rail-     at  the  Polytechnic  was  started 


way  Economics. 
Apprentices, — BatterseaPolytech  - 
nic.  Engineering  Classes,Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing. 


an  experiment  for  three  years 
1903-4.  At  the  end  of  the  thr 
years  the  most  successful  appre 
tices  will  be  allowed  to  contin 
their  studies  as  daj  students 
an  approved  Engineering  d 
lege  of  University  rank.  Prii 
are  awarded  ana  success  in  t 
classes  is  allowed  due  weig 
in  questions  of  promotion. 
88  apprentices  are  in  attendan 
at  tne  day  classes  during  t 
present  session  (1905-6).  Mc 
of  the  apprentices  attend  eve 
ing  classes  in  machine  constn: 
tion  and  drawing,  for  which  th< 
pay  their  own  fees. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  uf  (\)iii|Miiiy 


Mt'tro[M)litHii  lljiilway  To. 


To  whom  fiK-ilitioH  iin^  ^rninti^l. 


Clfrks 


(*k'ri(-iil  Statr. 


A|i|>rfiilir»?!^ 

ami 
\Vork|H*i»|iIi» 


nav-wi*rL  ••I'Ti^^ 


Mi*tn>{N>Iituii  DiHtrict  IlailwayCo.    N<i  s[>eria1  facilities  ^rniiiteil. 


Midlaiiti  Itailwa}'  (.'o. 


CVrtaiiiiiitiiii)M.»rs  IMipils  in  Lim-o-    PupiU  in   Ixir«Mii4itii#   V 

of  Statr  ill  (iimhIm  iiiotive  ^Vo^k^      IVriiy   arv   ;n^«.*ii,    («o 

and      ('(Kwliin;;  al  I>erhy.               wwk"!  \vai\v   l«i  aiic^  i 

Di'IMirtiih'iitsat  lei-tiirvM  un  eii^inr^nA; 

Manclicsteraml  or  lo  olitniii  |ih«at«  Irm 
Trattir   I)i>^»art- 
liieiil  at   Liver- 

|NH>I. 


Nortli  Kjtsteni  Railway  Co. 


All  |N'rsoiiM  in  the  em|ih)y  of  the  All  c*la.*>Mf«>an*  intli«t 
('oiii|iany  at  tiatenheail  ami  iiuilay  wurki«tlA«rvf<j|«4 
York  ami  iiei^rhlMiurhiNMl  vjin 
join  the  liiiiiway  Institutes. 
estahlishtMl  hy  the  roni|uiny  at 
thene  twu  places,  on  iMiyiiieiit  of 
an  annual  sul)seriptiun  :  (iaten- 
heail  4/-  a  year :  Vork  5  •  and 
3  -  a  year  or  .nI.  andSil.  anninth. 
The  Clerical  Stall' in  the  I«onih»n 
Ortire  of  the  (*oni|»any  attend 
lectures  at  the  Lomion  Srhmd  (»f 
Kconoiuics. 


North  ]^mh)n  Riilwav  Co. 


•lunior  ('lerks. 


Apprentices,     on  iirfa.Moiis  whrn 

Httemliii^    day    cl 
view  Co  obtJtuiin^ 
ilie;^'    are    excu^    hm 
ordinAF}'  day  iburk. 


South     Kastern    ami     Chatham    (Masses  at  Ashfonl  are  o|»en  to  all    Cla!^se>  held  in  tlie 
Kailwa}'  Cos.  the  enii»Ioy«*es  <if  the  (^lln|liiny.        no  excuse  fnini  day 

i*»rj'. 


A.* 


No  s|KM'ial  facilities  ;;rante<l. 


The  Company  hare 
who  aitentl  cUm»»  al  ik 
and,  except  in   ccnaia 


*  Name  withhehl  at  de«ire  of  Company. 
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Dce  towards  fees,  etc. 


bj  Company 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Economics. 


Remarks 


lectures  *at    Victoria   Derby  Technical  College. 

f  and  the  Liverpool  Victoria  University  of  Man- 
Commerce    paid    by     Chester  and  Liverpool  School  of 

Commerce. — Evening  Lectures 
on  Railway  Transport  (members 
of  staff  in  Goods  and  Coaching 
Departments  at  Manchester  and 
Traffic  Department  at  Liverpool). 


kates  are  assisted  by 
mm  from  the  Company 
IQ,  Gateshead  £100). 
Bflud  no  fees  are  charged 
9  annual  subscription ; 
le  fees  are  only  two- 
bose  charged  to  mem- 
»  ^neral  public.  The 

contribute  to  the 
shool  of   Economics  a 

more  than  sufficient 
le  fees  of  those  of  their 
attend  the  lectures. 


North  Elastem  Railway  Literary 
Institute, Gateshead ;  York  Rail- 
way Institute. — Science,  Art, 
and  Technical  Subjects. 

London  School  of  Economics. — 
Evening  Lectures  on  Railway 
Economics. 


Railway  Institutes  have  also  bee 
established  at  less  importai 
places.  The  servants  of  oUu 
railway  companies  running  int 
York,  viz.  : — London  and  Sort 
Western,  Great  Northern,  Gre« 
Eastern,  Great  Central,  Midlam 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshir 
are  eligible  for  membership  < 
the  Institute,  and  being  mem  oei 
may  attend  all  or  any  of  th 
classes. 


ny  provide  the  tuition 
I's  Shorthand  free  of 
their  junior  clerks  and 

H. 

I  at  the  East  London 

College,   and  at  the 

alace,  are  also  free  to 

a 


Pitman's  System  of  Shorthand 
(junior  clerks  and  apprentices  in 
the  offices  of  the  several  depai't- 
ments). 

Evening  Classes  at  the  East 
London  Technical  College,  and 
Classes  at  the  People's  Palace. — 
Various  Science,  Art,  and  Tech- 
nological subjects  (apprentices 
in  Bow  Works). 


fees  are  charged.  Arithmetic,    Geometry,     Short- 

Muiy     ^ves     linancial     hand.     Machine    Construction, 
to  the  classes.  Drawing  and  Railway-carriage 

Building. 

technical  school  of  prizes  for  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  the  Um 
ing  and  mathematical  subjects.  But  the  arrangement  subsists  only  for  • 
nts  are  not  excused  their  daily  work  in  order  to  attend  the  classes. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Tabic 


Name  of  Coni|Hiiiy  or  Kinii  To  whom  facilities  are  f^ranted. 


Ihijr-work  eirw 


(1)  Engixekrs,    Shipbuilders, 
Steel  and  Iron  Workers,  etc. 


W.  H.  Allen,  Son   &   Co.    Lt<l.,   Working  apprentices. 
Qneen'8     Engineering;     Works, ' 
Bedfonl. 


Working  apprentmi 
mitiad  to  attest 
claiiweH  un  tvo  ctn 
week,  and  are  esrwa 
ance  at  the  «cirk*,  win 
of  waffew,  for  the  lint  < 
each  day  on  whM  li 
are  held. 


Baxendale  &  Co.,  Miller  Street    All  apprentices  and  young  people 
Works,  MancheMter.  in  the  emjiloy  of  the  Firm. 
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r    Employers. 


•e  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


the  Company. 


>y  Firm. 


Bedfonl  Teclmical  Scliool  Even-    The  sclienie  for  working  ap] 
in^     Classes.  —  MatheniaticH,     tices  is   working    well    an 
Mechanics,  Mechanical  Drawing,     greatly     appreciated     by 
Steam  and  Electricity.  apprentices.  No  special  fact 

are  granted  to  pupils  and 

miuni  apprentices  outside  \ 

providea    by    tlie    Firm. 

courses  laid  down  for  pupils 

premium    apprentices    are 

outcome    of    twenty-five    ^ 

experience,  and  have  been  U 

very  successful  in  training 

for  the  mechanical  and  elect 

branches    of    engineering, 

object  l)eiiig  to  train  young 

who  will    subsequently  oc< 

positions  of  responsibility  in 

profesHion.     A  course  of  Sci 

lectures  is  arranged  for  thei 

the    works    durmg   the  wi 

months.     Many  or  them  att 

in   addition,   evenini;   techi 

classes  in  Bedford.    There  ar 

day  tecrhiiical  classes  in  Bedf 

The  Firm  are  of  opinion  thi 

is  impossible  for  apprentice 

do    any    serious    study  in 

evening  after  ten  hours  in 

workshop,   and  always  do  t 

best  to  impress  on  parents 

desirability  of  sending  their  i 

to  a  science  college,  or  sini 

institution,  either  before  or  a 

commencing    their    apprent 

ship.     Tlie  Firm  awanl  pr 

to    pupils  and  apprentices, 

remit  the  premium  when  in  t 

opinion  it  seems  desirable. 

Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Most  of  those  taking  advant 
Manchester  (chieHy). — Evening  of  the  facilities  are  boys  fron 
classes  ;  subjects  not  stated.  to  18  years  of  age.     Result 

pnictice  satisfactory. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


J        

Name  of  Company  or  Firm       <  To  whom  facilities  are  granted. 


Dmy-work 


BelliNA  &  Mon*oiii  Lt^l.,  LlhIsuih    liotli  impiU  un<l  apprentii^ofi. 
Street  WorkH,  Hirminghani.         I 


FupilM  ami  apprentnii 
l^reHN  and  imn  Vtrnprn 
workitareiiatiiilactaffya 
tend  evening  clnanilfci 
a  week  are  Mknrad  tmh 


one  iiiofning  a 
of  6  oVIock,  wiUm*  h 
In  cane*  of  ex< 
few  of  tlie  more  adi 
are  allowed  U>  aUiad 
claMies  at  the  TadMi 
on  two  aftemoiHM  fm 
order  to  qoaltfy  far  a  t 
free  iicbolan»liip  at  a  Ut 


Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  Lt<l., 
Lincoln. 


A  nuw  HVi^tem  of  a[)prentitt*Hhip  lian  been  adopted  bj  tke  f 
iiii(U*r*^ which  nm^^tcr  and  man  lived  in  cloNe  vaotact^  ■ 
in  view  ill  liniwin^LT  up  the  M*henie  are  (1>  to  i«q[  _ 
dcser^in;;  appri'ntiin^x  a  varied  t*hop  experience,  ~  A^ 
l)cin;(  held  to  c<m.stitute  a  claim  f(>r  timm^erenee  tosMl 
far  iit^  |H>^i)iIf  av(»i<led.  All  apprenticen  are  nnderatteaj 
the  works.  an<l  all  ap|>renticeM  can  attend  riawgi  nn 
deal  with  the  Hiil>jti*tH  m  which  they  are  itperialiflUL  U 
re|M>rt  to  the  Firm  casen  of  merit  or  dement.  Tlw 
Makin;^ :  ,.'>)  .loiner}\  Wh«eiwritflitin|(,  and  W4 
trade}^  when  >tartin«;.  and  in  ^neralin  ncK  tramtfemd  t 
I>urtioii  of  hi-H  appn*nti(*eship  at  varioun  claiwaw  ol  wk 
are  likely  to  )iec<Mne  tit  for  reHponnible  poMtiooM  art  ^«l 

of  seveii   years*  anprenticenhip  (from    14  U>  **' 

AmirentieeM  are  taken  on  at  any  a^  froni  15  1 

colfeu'e  l)eyon<i   the  UMml  |>enod.       Coanta*  ol 
it  in  lioiKMlthat  there  will  lie  a  coiiHiderable  nonifaerol 
ami  will  l>e  able  to  derive  ailvanta^  from  more  ad' 
they  had  Im^^hi  work  at  l«i.    No  premium  in  ai«ked 


Daimler  Motor  (^).  Ltd.,  Daimler   No  H|M'<'iaI  facilitiei*,  but  appren- 
Works,  Coventry.  tircM  ami  pupiU  attend  evening 

cla!*f*ej«. 
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«  tonvardH  fees,  &r. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


in  the  matter  of  fees   Birmingham    Technical    Schools   The  evening  continuation  class 

(chiefly). —  Machine    Drawing,     are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fin 
Mathematics  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 


len  necessary. 

annnally  is  given  in 

d    in    the    award    of 

technical    studies  of 

and  apprentices  are 

consideration,  reports 

ined  from  their  class 

Special    advances   in 

made  to  apprentices 

ptional       mechanical 

ing^  the  last  two  years 

se. 


of  very  great  use  to  youi 
intelligent  and  self-reliant  an 
zans,  and,  moreover,  give  oppc 
tunities  to  youths  of  niarKi 
ability  for  fitting  themselves  f 
more  responsible  work.  Th( 
hope,  with  the  special  technic 
classes  on  two  afternoons  p 
week  for  a  selected  few,  and  oi 
scholarship  at  a  Universii 
annually,  to  educate  a  usef 
class  of  assistant  engineers. 


mibininis^  with  the  modem  factory  system  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticesh 
ted  mentally  as  well  as  manually  in  their  trade.  The  two  chief  aims  which  have  been  ke] 
courses  of  mstruction  directly  oearing  on  the  w^ork  in  the  shops,  and  (2)  to  give  to  a 
I  one  class  of  work  to  another  at  the  discretion  of  the  Firm,  diligence,  skill  and  proflcien< 
Keeping  a  boy  for  months  on  routine  work  simply  because  he  has  become  skilful  at  it  is  i 
dnties  are  to  supervise,  teach,  promote,  and  advise.  The  Firm  maintains  its  own  school : 
s  are  provided  by  the  Firm.  Officials  of  the  Firm  take  part  in  the  teaching  and  in  gener 
>f  the  Superintendent  to  prevent  an  apprentice  from  "drifting"  through  the  works,  and  i 
neral  Machinery  and  Turning;  (2)  fitting  and  Erecting;  (3)  Tool  Making;  (4)  Pattei 
ig  ;  (7)  Smiths'  Work  ;  (8)  Boiler  Making.  An  apprentice  is  placed  in  one  or  other  of  thei 
ig  his  apprenticeship.  But,  so  far  a*<  possible,  he  Ls  given  opportunities  of  spending  a  certai 
o  which  he  becomes  atttached.  Those  who  show  by  their  efforts  and  natural  ability  that  the 
ies  in  the  higher  branches  of  modem  works'  management  and  administration.  The  old  ten 
abandoned,  as  being  obviously  too  long  a  time  to  serve  for  any  trade  under  modem  condition 
rill  induce  many  boys  to  become  apprentices  who  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  < 
o  suit  boys  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  at  school  beyond  15  years  of  age,  bi 
le  works  at  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  thorougtly  good  school  educatioi 
y  encourage  the  entry  of  those  older  boys,  the  same  wages  are  given  them  at  starting  as 
98  are  taken. 
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ENGLISH  EMPLOYERS  AND 


Naiiiti  of  OiiiiiMiiiy  or  Finn 


To  wlioiii  fncilitief*  an*  ^nintefl 


Ihiy 


'Williani  Denny  uihI  Hron.,  Lcvon    A|i|in»nlut?K, 
Hhip  Yard,  ]>uniliart4»n.* 


Holiler«  nl  bona 
Iix*aI  Af^atlrnij  •■ 
Art  riai»«M  entiti 
ance  at  liUnptv 
\Ve«t  of  Scolk 
St'licNil  Day  Clam 
inU*  the  yani  cr 
and  allowed  to  ' 
traile  in  theAamm 
the  «la}*  rlawiM  I 
the  time  at  rullq 
part  of  their  apfci 
nu  wapw  beini? 
rollejre.  Unliaaf 
cunilitionMiii  liileia 


DoliHun  <S:    liarlow.     Ltd..     Kay    Apprentices  and  clerk**. 
Street  Works,  Itolton. 


Apprentic^M    nut 
attend  tcclinical 
daytime. 


Dorman,     ]^m«;    \'     Co..     LtiL.    Apprvntit'eH  and  w<irknien. 
Steel  and    Inm  Manufurtiir«'n». 
MiddleHhruu^li. 


ApprentirtM  exi 
work  in  onler  tk 
atteni]     terkniral 
aftemmm  a  ««ek 
of  the  year. 


*  In  view  of  tli«'  ^immmhI  iiit«'n*!*t  of  the  tMliicationuI  urrHnirenienti*  niaile  liy  tlii«  fim.  ifa 

are  in<'hid«Hl  in  a  table  othi*r\\i>e  i-onHne«l  t4»  Kn);lii>h  employeiv 
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toward  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


d  ^  to  any  boy  who 
knin^  continuation 
or    Art    class,  and 

proper  certificates 
^isfactorily  reported 
M^bers  as  to  atten- 
rogress. 

the  I>rawin^  Office 
ititive  examination. 
apprentice  gain   an 

IS  excused  one  out 
''ears  apprenticeship 
,  his  pay  beginning 
second  year. 


Dumbarton  Academy  and  Science   Before  a  boy  starts  as  apprentice 
and  Art  Classes.  Glasgow  Univ-     in  the  yard  he  has  to  pass  a 


ersity.     West  of  Scotland  Tech- 
nical School. 


simple  examination  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic.  En- 
trance to  the  counting  house  is 
also  safeguarded  by  examination 
The  Firm  are  quite  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  system.  The 
College  and  Technical  School 
Scheme  has  been  in  operation  14 
years,  and  8  students  nave  taken 
advantage  of  it,  all  of  whom, 
with  one  exception,  have  either 
gained  their  diploma  at  the  Tech- 
nical School,  or  their  B.Sc.  at 
the  University. 


^ven  annually  in 
ijects  to  apprentices, 
iniercial  sunjects  to 
ble  at  Bolton  Tech- 
1.  The  scholarship 
es  and  books  and 
L  Obtained,  in  first 
»y  passing  an  easy 
examination,  and 
y  passing,  in  due 
ruinations  of  higher 
t  boy  is  regular  and 
the  classes,  lie  may 
ir  the  Finn's  scliolar- 
^e  the  age  of  14  to  21. 


Bolton  Technical  School,  Evening 
Classes. 

Clerks. — Shorthand,  Bookkeeping 
Languages,  Cotton  Spinning. 

Apprentices. — Machine  Calcula- 
tions, Theory  of  Cotton  Spinning, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  etc. 


m    connec^tion   with 
atinuation  schools. 


owards  fees  given  to   Apprentices. —  Middlesbrough    So  far  as  the  classes  attended  bv 
i;  to  workmen  prizes      High  School,  Technological  De-     the  apprentices   are  concemeo, 

partment, — Applied  Mechanics,  the  work  done  is  found  to  be 
Steam,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  very  beneficial  from  the  Firm's 
and  Electri(rity.  standpoint.     The  attendance  of 

Workmen. — Evening     Continua-     workmen  at  evening  schools  is, 
tion  Schools.  however,  extremely  small,  only 

a  very  few  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  onered  by  the 
Firm. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Coiii]Miny  or  Finn  To  whom  facilitieA  are  granted. 


Uay-work  « 


Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal 
Co.  Ltd.,  Ebbw  Vale,  Mon. 


John  Fowler  iS:  Co.  (I..eedR)  Ltd., 
Steam  I'loufi^h  and  ]»o(»niotive 
Works,  IjeeoK. 


Andrew  Handyttide  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Britannia  Iron  WorkH,  Derby. 


The   Coni]«ny  provide  15  nrholarMhipii,  tenable  for 
poHflible  in  filling  the  junior  poaitiona  on  their   ^ 
and  to    a   verj'   f^ubRtantial  amount  to  the  i 
otherH)and  encounurement  offered  to ■tudentAsbowitt 
at  Cardiff  or  other  Univeniity.    In  many  rhangeial 


Premium  apprentices. 


Day-work  not 


ApprenticeH  and  pupilH  and  other  Pupilii allowed, by  ipi 
youtlitf  in  the  employ  of  the  Firm,     ment,  to  attend  ch 

daytime. 


Hardy   Patent    Pick    Co.    Ltd.,  ;  Facilities  granted  to  all  who  a^k    Apprentire*  woald,  ii 
Mining   Tool    Worku,    lleeley,     for  them.  be  excoaed  frooi  day 

Sheffield, 


Thomas  Ijirmuth  &  Co.,  Todle-    .\1I  apprentices  under  the  age  of   Apprentices    not   es 
ben  Iron  Workn,  Salford.  21.  work. 
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Lrds  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


f  employees,  at  the  Ebbw  Vale  Intermediate  School,  and  give  preference  as  far  as 
lolarahips  on  the  expiry  of  their  term.  The  Firm  also  contribute  in  various  ways 
sal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  where  prizes  are  given  (both  by  the  Firm  and 
En  special  cases  the  Company  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  course 
oncem,  the  results  obtained  by  students  in  the  classes  carry  due  weight. 


a  three  years' 
rening   at    the 

in  any  or  each 
ven  in  the  next 
the  end  of  each 
s  equivalent  of 
Df  the  necessary 
iments  for  each 

he  has  passed 
nations  for  that 
>  pass  all  their 
iring  the  three 
he  end  of  that 
bonus  to  cover 
>f    their  instru- 


Derby      Municipal       Technical   At  the  end  of  each  session,  the 


College.  Evening  Classes. — 
Mathematics,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Machine  Construction 
and  Drawing. 


Firm  hold  an  examination  of  a 
practical  kind  covering  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  an  increase  in 
wages  is  allowed  as  follows — 

1st  year  2/-  increase  per  week. 

2nd  year  2/6 

3rd  year  3/6 


It 


!• 


tf 


D. 


Various   subjects   are 
centres      convenient 
students. 


taken   at   Too  many    of   those    who   join 
to      the     the  various  classes  drop  off  and 
do  not  go  through  with  them. 


he  Finn. 


Royal  Technical  Institute,  Sal- 
ford  ;  Municipal  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Manchester.  Evening 
classes. — Workshop  Arithme- 
tic, Machine  Drawing,  Geome- 
try, Mathematics,  Applied  Me- 
chanics, Steam,  Magnetism  and 
Electricity. 


Practice  only  begun  last  year. 
Results  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  Firm  would  have  liked. 


ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Ck)miiany  or  Firm        j  To  whom  facilitieM  are  (|^nt«<l. 


D*y 


J.    &    H.     Mcl^iren,     Midland    No     Hf^ecial     facilitien     (j^nted   Apprentieca  <lo  iHt  a 
Engine  Workn,  I^eeds.  lieyond    exciiHe    innn   overtime     ciaMiefi,  hot  thtmm  wfa 

when  attending  evening  cUiisea.      coame  at  the  Li«4»  ' 

are  relieved  from  atti 
the  worku  fc»r  t  vo  ym 
an  the  cane  maj  be. 


Mather  iS:    Piatt    Ltd.,    Salford 
Iron  WorlcH,  Manchester. 


All  apprentices  are  o)>liged.  aA  a 
ronnition  of  their  employment, 
to  attend  one  or  other  of  the 
Muiiiciiial  Technical  Sc1um>I8  in 
Manchester,  Salford,  or  the 
surrounding  towuH. 


A  certain  Diinifa«r  il 
choi«n  and  ficMcrri^f  t 
are  free  on  Moadava  < 
to  attend  the  ■paoal  < 
for  appreoticca  ai  tfc» 
School  of  ~ 
cheater. 
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towaHs  fees.  &c.      |        SubjecU  taken  and  .here 


Remarks 


given  towards  fees.    Subjects  various,  left  entirely  to   The  heads  of  tlie  Firm  give  pe 

option  of  individual  student.  sonal  advice  to  their  apprentice 

with  reference  to  their  technicj 
studies. 


exceptions  named  be- 
itadent  pays  a  nominal 
persabject  per  session, 
Older  or  the  fees  being 
the  Company.  Tlie 
also  provide  prizes  for 
gainra  at  any  of  the 
attended     by     their 

» 

noe  towards  fees  is 
o     joumeynian-work- 

the  apprentices  at- 
e  dav  course  at  the 
r     School     of     Tech- 

their  own  fees. 


Subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  apprentices  may  attend 
any  one  of  the  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Schools  in  Manchester, 
Salford,  or  the  surrounding 
towns,  according  to  convenience 
of  situation  with  regard  to  their 
homes. 

The  younger  and  more  imper- 
fectly educated  amongst  them 
are  sent  to  the  ordinary  Evening 
Continuation  Classes  of  the 
district. 

Various  science  and  technological 
subjects  are  taken  up. 


As  early  as  1873,  the  Salford  Ire 
Works  Science  and  Technio 
School  was  established  by  S 
W.  Mather  for  the  purpose  * 
enabling  the  apprentices  of  tl 
Salford  Iron  \\orks  to  stud 
teclinical  subjects  allied  to  the 
trade,  and  was  maintained  bytl 
Company  until  1905.  In  thi 
year  they  decided  to  discoiitlni 
their  own  institution  and  1 
give  their  support  to  the  varioi 
Municipal  Technical  Schools  < 
the  neighbourhood  by  makin 
attendance  at  the  latter  a  coi 
dition  of  employment  with  the 
apprentices.  During  the  l 
years  that  they  have  maintainc 
their  own  school  the  Compan 
have  found  that  the  instructic 
^iven  to  the  apprentices  in  claa 
m  close  correlation  with  the 
practical  work,  and  given  for  tl 
most  part  by  those  who  are  ah 
engaged  in  practical  work,  hi 
been  of  the  utmost  advantai 
in    developing    general    intell 

fence,  accuracy,  and  a  desire  t 
now  more  of  the  scientif 
foundations  on  wliich  the 
practical  work  is  based.  The 
nave  passed  some  1,200  vouti 
men  through  the  school,  tl 
after-careers  of  many  of  whoi 
are  evidence  of  the  soundness  < 
the  training  given. 
Since  the  chan<^e  in  1905,  a  great 
range  of  subjects  has  be€ 
taken  up  by  the  apprentice 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Con 
pany  are  of  o])inion  that  tl 
new  arrangement  will  be  < 
advantage  to  the  students. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Company  or  Finn 


I  I 

I  To  whom  facilitien  are  granted.   | 

•  I 


Day-work  exeumd 


Meldmm  Bros.,  Ltd.,Timperley, 
Maaeheater. 


Apprentices  only. 


Apprentices  are  excna^ 
work  in  order  that  the 
attend  day  cUfwes  in  te 
Bubjectn. 


North  Eastern  Marine  Engineer-  |  Apprentices  and  workmen, 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,    Walliiend 
aira  Sunderland. 


Samuel     Onbom    &    Co.,    Ltd., 
Sheffield. 


Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
White  Star  Worku,  Liveqiool. 


Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron 
Company,  Ltd..  J  arrow. 


Employees  generally. 


Apprentirett. 


Apprentices. 


In  some  instances,  apprenti 
granted  leave  of  absei 
attend  dav  cUiwes  at  th 
ham  College  of  Seiei 
othem,  thev  are  allowed  % 
their  work  before  the 
stopping  time  to  enable  t 
attend  certain  cl 


Hans    Renold,    Ltd.,     Progress 
Works,  Manchester. 


The  following  indm 
(a)  Any  apprentiee  who 
over  the  usual  rata  dvri 
sumtion).  Applied  Mod 
of  his  4th  rear.  2/-  est 
Drawing— all  a 
2nth  birthday.and 
in  the  drawing 
Subjects  may  be 
in  not  being  required  U 
advantage  of. 


Apprentices  and  others  (including   Apprentices  are  alwaya  ■ 


young  women). 
Apprentices  are  confined  to  the 
Engineering  Departments. 


overtime  when  att«iidi«| 
ing  classes.  In  additiom 
of  the  best  Qualified  Appv 
are  allowea    to   be 


whole  of  every  Monday, « 
loss  of  wage^  to  atteM  m 
hours  daj -class  at  the  Ms 
School  of  Teehudogj. 
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ice  towards  feex,  &c. 


Sabjeots  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


)  is  given  towards  fees.    Manicipal     Technical      School,  The  system  has  not  been  loBfl 

Manchester,    and     Altrincham  enough  in  operation  to  speak 

Technical     School. — Mathema-  definitely  as  to  resolts^  bat  thfl 

tics,  Steam,  Machine  Drawing,  Firm  think  they  shonld  be  good. 
Mechanics,  etc. 

I  of  the  session,  prizes  Students  are  allowed  to  take  any   Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 

to  apprentices  whose  subjects  they  choose,  and  may     apprentices  attend  the  dassei 

se  at  the  classes  has  attend  any  properly  organised     and    compete    for    the    priiei 

rtain  percentage  of  the  school.                                             offered  by  the  Firm ;  bat  on  the 

ossible,  and  wiio  have  other  hand,  a  number  of  tboee 

satisfactory  examina-  who    have    done   best   in    the 

classes  have  since  attained   to 

are   not   eligible   for  positions  of  responsibility,  both 

in  the  works  of  the  Fmn  and 
elsewhere, 

ded  to  those  who  make  Approved  courses  at  the  Univer-   Prizes  are  also  given  by  the  Firm, 

ent.    attendance  at  a  sity  of   Sheffield  and  Evening     Ambulance  cutssee  are  held  at 

^mium  of  !/•  per  sub-  Continuation  Schools.                      the  works. 
N)  per  cent,  attendance 

1/-  a  week   given  to  Local  technical  classes.                   Only  those  i^iprentioes  thus  qnal- 

es  after   their  second  ified  are  admitted  to  the  Kaw- 

ided  they  attend  local  ing  Office, 
classes  and  pass  in  at 
subjects,  ana  are  good 
jrs,  etc, 

the  Company  to  encourage  their  apprentices  to  take  more  interest  in  technical  classes : 
subjects  before  the  end  of  his  3rd  year  (19th  birthday)  shall  receive  !/•  extra  per  week^ 
h  Tears.  Subjects — Practical  Geometry,  Mathematics  (Algebra,  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  Men- 
1  elementary  stage.  (6)  To  any  apprentice  who  passes  m  certain  subjects  before  the  end 
ig  his  5th  year.  Subjects— Practical  Geometry,  Mathematics,  Machine  Construction  and 
e  apprentice  who  obtains  the  best  results  in  all  the  above  subjects  before  reaching  his 
^epiog  and  conduct  in  the  shops  is  good,  the  privilege  of  spending  the  last  year  of  his  time 
irentices  over  19  who  wish  to  take  up  the  above  studies  will  receive  special  consideration, 
nstances  at  any  future  time.  Every  facility  will  be  given  to  apprentices  attending  classes 
>n  class  evenings.      The  scheme  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  largely  taken 

f  the  three  apprentices  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  A  report  as  to  the  attendances 
:  day  classes  are  paid  Manchester(for  the  raostpart). —  and  marks  of  the  three  appren- 
rm.  Subjects    for   day    classes    for     tices  attendiuj^  day  classes   is 

ofotherapprenticesand     apprentices.  sent  to  the  Firm  every  month, 

sons  attending  evening  Any  approved  evening  class  in  and  the  result  so  far  is  very 
le  fees  are  repaid  them  Continuation  or  Council  Schools,  satisfactory  (the  day  class  for 
id  of  session  if    they  apprentices  was  stilted  aboal 

e  a  hi^h  percentage  of  three  years  ago), 

see,  ana  entered  for  t)ie  Each   year   a  new   selection   is 

aniinations.  made. 

Regular  reports  are  also  obtained 
as  to  the  marks  and  progress  of 
the  other  apprentices. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  Coiii|Nitiy  cir  Firm  To  whom  facilitieM  are  punted. 


Day-work  excmied 


RichardHonH,   WeHtpirtli  iS:    Co.  !  ApprenticeH. 
Ltil.,   Marine  and  (Mineral  Kn- 
gineerA,  MiddleMhnni^h. 


I>av  flai«M*f«  for  appmitii 
liHd  at  the  Miilille^broau 
S<>h<Mil  one  aftenMion  a  wi 
42  weeki»  in  the  year.  / 
ticeM  are  exraaed  daj 
without  h»M4  of  pay,  to 
them*  claMi*ew. 


ThoA.    RohiiiHon    &    Son    Ltd.,    Employees  i^nerally. 
Railway  WorkH,  Koi*hdale. 


William  Ryder.  Ltd.,  \U*v  Hive 
\Vork8.  Ikilton 


All  apprentices  under  18  y 
a^  were  allow««|  to  leave  i 
^■^i  iui^ietui  of  5311  p.M. 
ilayK  a  week,  in  order  tbi 
nii^dit  attend  wpecial  cla 
the  early  evenin;:.  Mar,  fn 
H-aii  o'rr<M-k.  Hut  tfiin  ai 
ment  haf«  not  liem  rene^ 
the  api»rentic*«M  prefer  to 
the  oniiiiary  evening  cUm 

In  one  cane,  a  Hareewful  en 
iu^  Htudent  liai«  lieen  alki 
attend  the  ManclieMter  Kr 
Tct'hmditjp'  in  tlie  di 
wajrei*  liein^  paid  a*  if  li 
wtirkinic. 

.\pprentireH  and  all  other   ladn    Day-work  not  ex(-uj«e«l  tui 
employe<l  in  the  w«>rkH.  tic'-eM,  Uit  overtime  nuC  ei 

fnmi     them     wlien     ail 
evening;  i*laM«eM. 


SienienMHnitherH.Dynamo\Vork^ 
Ltd.,  Staflbnl. 


.\i>prenti<*eH  and  all  youthti  in  The<|uet»tioiiofext>ni4ni;da; 
tiie  Horks  are  en(*<mni^e«l  to  d<ieM not arif«e,af» there anp 
att4Mid  evening  claMNi*?*,  rlawtef*   in  eninneerini;  m 

at  t  he  Stalford  M  u  nirii 


m 


A  r«*rtain  auHMint 
prante«l,     when    necemai 
enahle  apprentii-ea  and  oCi 
attend  tlw  earlier  eveningc 
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joe  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


I  towards  fees  is  eiven 
I  drcnmstances  of  the 
inder  it  desirable, 
have  a  special  scheme 
Ivancement  of  appren- 
ree  heing  increasea  in  a 
^rtion  according  to 
ined  for  time-keeping, 
dnct,  perseverance  and 
n  the  workshops,  and 
approved  examination 
)  or  in  practical  mathe- 
issed  during  the  year, 
Lsfactory  attendance  at 
ig  continuation  school, 
n  in  the  workshops  de- 
these  marks,  at  least 
ic-y  per  annum  in  the 
>ffi€    ■  ••   "       • 

16. 


Middlesbrough  High  School, 
Technological  Department. — 
Day  Classes:  Steam.  Applied 
Mechanics,  Practical  Mathe- 
matics, Applied  Electricity. 
Evening  Claases ;  Various  sub- 
jects. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. 


In  connection  with  the  dav  cla 
for  apprentices  at  the  Middles- 
brough  High  School,  moothlj 
reports  as  to  regularity,  punc- 
tuality and  progress  are  sent  tc 
the  employers,  and  students  an 
required  to  take  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Educatioii 
in  the  subjects  of  their  classes. 


ice  being  filled  under 


employees    attending  Rochdale    Municipal    Technical  With  regard  to  the  attendance  a( 
icjpal  Technical  School     "^--*  ^        •  •     *'      •     -       -• 

offer 


ters  :  (I)  The  loan  of 
DB  and  drawing  instru- 
I)  Prizes  of  equal  value 
aids  of  the  Municipal 
I    Committee    and    a 


School. 

Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester. 


3. 


day  classes  in  Manchester,  th< 
Firm  say  that  two-thiids  of  th< 
time  of  the  apprentice  hss  beei 
taken  up  attending  the  classes 
only  one-third  being  left  foi 
work  in  the  drawing  office, 
They  cannot  sav  whether  th< 
experiment  will  be  repeated. 


paid  by  the  Firm  con- 
T  on  the  boys  making 
ning  attendanceH. 
luaterials,  instnimentH, 
for  by  Firm. 


nee  given  towards  fees. 


Bolton  Technical  School. — Book- 
keeping Shorthand,  Machine 
Drawing,  Applied  Mechanics, 
Mathematics,  Electrical  Light- 
ing, Steam,  and  Metal  Turning. 


Stafford  Municipal  School  of 
Science  and  Technology, — The 
subjects  usually  taken  are  those 
connected  with  Engineering  and 
Electricity. 


Notices  are  put  up  in  the  ¥rorki 
to  the  effect  that  a  lad,  to  gel 
on,  must  take  up  teobnica 
work,  and  it  is  implied  that  Uu 
better  his  technical  educatioi 
record  the  better  will  be  hii 
prospects. 

The  Firm  are  decidedly  of  opinioi 
that  the  young  men  who  attenc 
the  classes  benefit  by  them,  anc 
are  always  willing  to  givi 
facilities  so  far  as  uie  work  ii 
the  shops  allows. 
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Name  of  Company  or  Finn        !  To  whom  fac*ilitiefl  are  f(rante<l. 


l)a3'-work  excoaac 


James    Simpnon    &    Co.    Ltd.,    ApprenticeM. 
Engine    \\orkH,     London    and 
Newark -on -Trent.  i 


Day-work  not  ezcaacd. 


Swan,     Hunter,    and     William    All  1>o3'h  emplo\'ed  in  the  yard. 


KichardHon,      Ltd.,      Wallscnd 
Shipyard,  WallHcnd-on-Tyne. 


whether  apprenticeN  or  not,  muMt 
attend  at  leant  one  appn>ved 
evening;  ncience  and  ait  claHH, 
pve  Hat  inf act  ion,  and  Hhow 
HatiMfa<?t4»r^  Phmh^hm,  or  he 
liable  to  diHrninMal. 
[The  above  haH  lieen  put  in  prac- 
ticemnceJuly  iNt,  191)4.  Formerly 
the  Company  did  all  in  their 
power  to  en(*ouraf^  all  ImyM  in 
their  emph>y,  eHpcoially  appren- 
tices, to  attend  evening;  claiwefi]. 


ArorentioeH  whoahow  exn 
aoilit}',  and  are  wiahfol  U 
voUege  for  a  term,  y 
allowed  b^  the  CompAaj 
HO,  the  time  spent  at 
being  reckoned  an  part  t 
apprenticcHhip. 


ThanieH  Iron  Workn,  Shipbuilding    Kniphiyeen  generally, 
ami      Engineering     Co.     I^td., 
London,  £. 


Day-work    not 
clanfieH  in  the  eTening, 
at  liand. 


John    L    Thomvcnift    and    Co. 
Ltd.,  IlaMingNt4>ko. 


Many  of  the  Company *h  appren- 
ticeH  attend  evenmg  claMieH. 


So  far  aa  the  Conipaay  an 
there  are  no  dar  tc 
clameN  in  Raaingntoke  I 
were  any,  tliey  woold  pi 
encoarage  apprentieea  to 
them,  and  ijford  the  m 
facilitiea. 
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ice  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


1  have  instituted  a 
leme  for  theencourage- 
pprentices,  wages  being 
in  a  certain  proportion 

to  marks  gained  for 
nng,  conduct,  regular 
ye  at  science  classes, 
minations  passed  in 
r  mathematics.     Pro- 

the  works  depends  on 
s  gained,  and  access  to 
ng  office  is  opened  up 
(t  apprentices. 

ass  fees  paid  by  the 
for    boys    who    are 

or  who  are  othen^'ise 

pay  their  own  fees, 
any  have  instituted  a 
tieme  for  the  advance- 
jprentices,  wages  l)eing 
in  a  certain  proportion 

to  marks  gained  by 
ting,  good  conduct, 
nee  and  progress  in 
:shops,  and  for  each 
examination  passed 
le  year  in  science,  a 
subject,  art,  or  practi- 
niaticH.  One  va<;anc^' 
rawing  office  will,    if 

lie  offered  to  the 
B  from  the  yard  who 
lie  highest  marks  and 
se  suitable 

Miy  ^\ve  four  elemen- 
lan<hips  of  £3  3s.  |)er 
or  two  years,  to  be 
X)  their  employees  after 
year's  course  at  the 
u  Municipal  Technical 
They  also  provide 
s  to  be  given  annually 
4titute. 


ice  towards  fees. 


Any  science  class  at  a  polytechnic 

or    school    recodified   by    the 

Board  of  Education. 
In    London, —    The     Battersea 

Polytechnic  (largely). 
In    Neioark, —  School     of     Art 

Classes. 


Wallsend  Technical  Classes  (for 
the  most  part). — Subjects  :  En- 
gineering, Naval  Architecture, 
Machine  Construction,  Mech- 
anics, Steam,  Mathematics, 
Drawing,  Ship  Carpentry,  Ship 
Joinery,  etc. 


The  special  scheme  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  apprentices  hu 
been  in  practice  smce  July  Ist, 
1904.  The  Company  say  that 
about  80  or  90  per  cent,  d 
their  apprentices  have  attended 
the  classes  more  or  less,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  show- 
ing great  improvement  as  th€ 
result.  The  Company  have, 
in  the  past,  rendered  financial 
assistance  towards  the  teaching 
of  special  science  subjects  in  the 
locality. 


West  Ham  Municipal  Technical   For   some   years  prior  to  1898, 
Institute.—    Mechanical      En-     the  Company  earned  on  its  own 


Queering,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, CivU  Engeering,  and  Naval 
Architecture. 


classes  in  applied  science  and 
mathematics,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  employees  bat 
open  to  outsiders.  The  classes 
were  given  up  as  unnecessary 
when  the  West  Ham  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  was  opened 
in  1898. 


Baain^toke  Council  School 
Evening  Classes. —  Machine 
Construction,  Applied  Mecha- 
nics, Steam,  Matnematics. 
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NHiiie  of  ConiiMiny  or  Firm        '  To  whom  fiicilitieH  are  j:rante<l.  Day-work  eX€'U»«<I 


Twee<laleHiS:StiialIey. Lt<l..Mii(*h-    Ai»ijrenlHt»7»aii<lotliereni|»loye6H.    Apprvtitirtw  are,   in    Hfinie 
inUtH.CaHtleton.iir.  Maiuliester.  <*ai*ei«,  excUMNl  fnmi  part  of 

tiaywork,   in  onltr  that 
man  attend  Manchester  U 
f*al  i'laM«eH. 


VickerM,   8<»nH  \'   Maxim,    Ltd.,    Apprvntit'en  andotheremphiyevH.   TheKinnhawinitiatMlthefi 
River  Dun  Work^,  Shcttiohl.  in^M*heine,f«>rc*«>-opetmtioa 

the  Te<*hniral  I>e|NUtiuent( 
rnii-ernitv  - 

1.  For  youthn  with  IVihlie  8 
or  cdllejreetlurmtion:  TImm 
enter  the  workfi  dirBrt 
whiNd  will  M|ieml  tlie  mx  « 
nioiithn  in  the  Terhnifml  Di 
ment  (or  other  approved  cqi 
lent  iiiHtitation'  and  Ui 
Mininier  month*  in  the  work 
of  the  Finn,  for  at  leant 
yearK  Tlie  exahiinatioo  i 
end  of  the  Terhniral  School 
muMt  1h*  iHiMnnl  lief<irv  the 
reMinie  work  in  the  idiopM. 

2.  For  youtlui  with  hii^  i 
or  inminmar  iirh<Md  e«Taca 
S|M*cial  arranp-nientn  »i 
niaile  for  the»te  U»  pi  thr«ii 
two  vt»an*'  ctmr*^  in  the  Tt 
cal  IV^Mirtnient  ^or  e«|ai« 
inxtitntion}  either  hy  eai 
their  apprentirenhip'two 
later  than  the  normal  time 
a  jrrant  of  two  yearn  lei 
aliKenc*e  later  on  in  their  a| 
ti(*e^hip.  In  f»urh  cawcp 
apprentice*!  will  enter  c»r  re 
at  the  rate  at  pay  they  ^ 
have  had  if  the  two  ye 
been  npent  in  the  Kliopi. 
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utance  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


Finn      refund      to    their   Municipal     Technical     Schools,    The  experience  of  the  Firm  is 


vees  all  fees  i>aid  througli 
he  year  at  any  technical 

for  any  subject.  They 
Ifer  10/. /or  every  first-class 
md  5/-   for  every  second- 

jMiss  in  the  followinj^ 
5t?*,  which  are  intimately 
cted  with  their  business : 
i-spinninjj:,  nia<;netism  and 
icity,  nijwhine  construc- 
niathematics,  plane  and 
jjeonietrj'. 


Rocdidale,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere.  —  Cotton -spinning, 
Maj^netism  and  Electricity, 
Machine  Construction,  Mathe- 
matics, Plane  and  Solid 
(Jeometry. 


that  tne  benefits  offered  are 
pretty  largely  taken  advantage 
of  by  employees. 


itices  attending  approved 
ig  classes  in  technical 
?t»,  and  who  pass  the 
[nations  laid  down,  are 
or  one  year  following  the 
ination  at  the  rate  of  one 
ig  a  week  extra  for  each 
It,  not  exceeding  three,  tlie 
pay  l»eing  subject  to  good 
ict  and  reasonable  uro- 
cy  in  practical  work.  The 
also  return  the  fees  at  the 
)f  the  term  to  those  who 
for  the  exaniinati(ms,  and 
a  record  of  7.1  percent,  or 
attendances  at  the  chisses. 


Technical  Departmentof  Sheffield 
University,  or  any  evening 
council  .school  where  classes  in 
the  api)roved  subjects  are  pro- 
vided.— Recommended  subjects : 
Mathematics,  Stage  I.  and  II., 
or  Practical  Mathematics  (ele- 
mentary or  advanced),  Practical 
PhuK*  and  Solid  Geometry  (ele- 
mentary or  julvanced).  Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing  (ele- 
mentary or  iKlvanced),  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity  (elemen- 
tary or  advanced),  Applied 
Mechanics  (elementary  or  ad- 
vanced). Steam  (elementary  or 
advanced).  Apprentices  may 
select  other  subjects  not  on  the 
recommended  list,  but  assistiince 
is  only  given  in  respect  of  three 
of  them. 


Results    of     two     examinations 
since  the  scheme  was  formulated 
have  been  received.     Of  the  107 
persons  from    the    works    who 
attended  classes  in  the  session 
1903-4,    24,    or    22    per    cent, 
satisfied  the  conditions  entitling 
them  to  remission  of  fees  varying 
from  1/8  t<>  21/-  and  additions  to 
their  weekly  wages  for  the  en- 
suing year  varying  from  1/-  to  3/- 
a  week  ;  and,  of  tlie  107  persons 
who    attende<^l    classes    in    the 
session  1904-5,  49,  or  47  per  cent, 
satisfied  the  conditons  entitling 
them  to  remission  of  fees  varying 
from  1/3  to  24/9  and  additions  to 
their    weekly    wages    for    the 
en.suing  year  varying  from  1/-  to 
3/-  per  week.     The  subjects  in 
which  examinations  were  success- 
fully pa.ssed  were  steam; applied 
mechanics ;    machine    drawing 
and  mathematics  in  stages  1    to 
3;  electrical  engineeringlectures, 
tutorial  and   practical,  for    Ist 
and  2nd  years  ;  practipal  metal- 
lurgy ;  practical  plane  and  solid 
geometry. 
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Name  of  Company  or  Kirtii        i  To  wIkmii  facilities  are  ^ninted.    i 


Day-work  exrai««i 


Yarrow  ami  Co.  Lt<l. 


PupilH  aiifl  approiiticeM. 

ApprentircM,  and  nome  piipilH  are 
ex))ecte<l  to  ntmly  on  at  leaMt 
t\v(»,  and  fwrlia^M  three  even in^^M 
a  wet'k.  <M)n(litionally  cm  their 
retirin;;  to  rest  at  10  oVIock. 


PupilH  ma3%  on  certain  rood 
K^nd  the  winter  iiioallH 
I  niveptity  or  teclinicml  c 
and  the  Hninmer  nioai 
prnctical  work  in  the  mIio|i 

Overtime  in  not  re«iiiireil  < 
dayH  when  evening;  cIamr 
attended.  Unliiiary  wi 
hourn  are  fnim  0  a.m.  to  5 


B. 


Apprentices  only. 


Pemiix^ion  it  ;nven  U*  ap| 
ap|>rentirefi  t«>  leave  tlirii 
diirin;;  the  winter  time  toi 
the  fteMHion  of  the  I)i 
College  of  Science. 


C. 


^  Apprentices  only. 


Day-work  not  excnned. 


(2)  Othkk  Kirm.s. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co..  Lon- 
don, B.C.,  and  Dartford.  Kent 
(Drug  Manufacturer^). 


.All  employee**  in  the  works  and  Work  is  on  the  H  boarn  i 
lalM>nitories  an?  en<*ounige<l  to  system,  and  ceases  at  5  o* 
attend  evening  ttM'hnical  classes.      All  classes  are  in  theeveni 

that  there  in  no  need  to  4 

day-work. 


Bninner  Mond  iS:  ( 'o. .  North\>  icli    In  1HH4  this  firm  liegan  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  it*  appn 
(Chemical  Manufactiin'r<*i.  <m  appn*ntic(>N  and  all  youths  under  10  to  attend  tlwc^ 

three  year^  evening  M*h(>ol  attendance,  rAceiv*  iftfltnMtii 
see  p.  HMI  aU>ve. 
*  Name  withheld  %t  denireof  Firm 
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(tance  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  Uiken  and  where 


Remarks 


stance  «^ven  towards  fees, 
»e  the  Kimi  consider  tliat 
Tanj^enients  they  make 
take  no  premiums]  and  the 
thev  jri'^'®  ^  pupils  are 
ioiially  liberal. 


Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.— Engineering 
subjects. 


•e  paid  for  thoseapprentices   Apprentices    choose    their    own   Results   so    far  not    very    pro- 
are   successful  in   passing     suojects.  nounced. 
iininary  examination. 


inn  pay  the  fees  for  every    Dartford   Technical    Institute. — 


nt  who  makes  a  sutticient 
>er  of  attendances  to  allow 
>r  her  to  sit  for  the  examina- 


No  restriction  made  as  to  sub- 
ject"^,  which  mnge  from  Dress- 
making and  French  to  Building 
Construction  and  Chemistry. 
Employees  may  choose  whatever 
subjects  they  prefer  from  the 
syllabus  of  the  Institute. 


The  Finn  consider  that  the 
classes  as  a  whole  are  of  un- 
doubted benefit  in  tending  to 
produce  more  intelligent  and 
self-res|)ecting  workpeople.  In 
their  own  case,  the  classes  are 
more  directly  useful  when  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  their 
particular  business,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  usefulness 
of  employees  has  been  increased 
and  tlieiV  jirogress  advanced  on 
account  of  thelcnowledge  gained 
at  tliese  classes.  But  work- 
people, as  a  whole,  are  indifferent, 
and  amongst  their  own  em- 
ployees, though  the  number 
attending  classes  is  considerable, 
the  proportion  is  small. 


ening  classes.    A  few  years  later  such  attendance  was  made  compulsory.     It  is  now  obligatory 
-"* -^*  *  -  ^1    -  -1-      11  •  .  ••  1      .  jfood  record  of 

urther  details 


nine  times  out  of  everj' ten  that  the  scIkk)!   is  open.     Apprentices  who  have  a  good  record  of 
)ons  H  week  at  the  Venlin  Technical  School  without  deduction  of  waives.     For  lu 
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Name  of  Coiiiiiany  or  Finn  To  wIkhii  facilities  are  fn^titecl. 


Cadbury  Bro**.   Lt<l. ,  lioiirnville.    All    eiiii)l«yi»e?.     under     Itt     are 


Biniiingliaiu  (Manufacturers  of 
Cocoa,  Ohoeolate,  ete.^ 


rei|uire<i  to  atteml  evenin;; 
rlasscH  <lurin^  the  winter  for  tw<i 
eveninp*  a  week  and  two  liours 
|K*r  evenin^^  Students  are  iu\- 
vi.<4tHl  a.H  to  which  (>oup*eM  should 
)m*  taken. 

All  eniploye«»?4  over  UJ  are  en- 
couraptl  to  attend  te<*hni<'al 
cliisse?*  held  at  the  various 
s<*h(M)ls  in  the  nei^liliourho4Ml. 
Lists  of  class4»s  are  iK)ste«i  in  the 
works  at  the  lK*ginnin«;  of  each 
Session. 

Parents  or  pianlians  of  appli- 
cants f(»r  a(i|»ointnient  are  re- 
(|uire<i  t4»  si^n  a  form  which 
a^Tees  that  the  l»*»y  or  ^'irl  in 
<pii*stion  shall  atten<l  evening 
(*ontinuation  <'las«»cj%  re^rularly 
up  to  Ki,  and  shall  nH>eive  in- 
structi<m  in  gymnastic?*  and 
swinimin;;  during  work  hcMirs 
up  to  1({  or  1.")  year*  of  a;:e 
resjKM'tively. 


Day- work  exruMwl 


All  lM>ys  umler  16  are  ref|tii 
atten<l  IMiyKi(*alTi«iniiiKi 
held  at  the  Work:*  fo 
|M*riods,  each  of  half  an 
per  week  in  the  Finn** 
The  clas!«es  an*  in  Swii 
ami  <rymnasticf>. 

All  ^irin  under  15  are  reqai 
attend  claM^es  in  Swiuiiu 
Sweilish  (fymmi^tir**  lieM 
Wi>rks  for  three  iwrioiis  < 
half  an  hour,  in  tiie  F*inii*i 

There  i*«  ver^'  iiireful  madj 
s|)e<*tion  of  eniphiyeo*  boi 
a  resident  d(M«tor. 

The  IMiysicAl  Training  ( 
are  under  the  iuitpertj 
the  lioanl  of  Kilnratkii 
i*ounexion  with  the  Sarii 
instniction  are  1  i  f  •  •  ai 
olasse**. 


The    Coalport    China    Co.    Ltd. 
Coalport,  Salop. 


.\ll     workpeople     including     ap- 
prentices. 


Apprentices  allowed  to 
the  Coalbmokdale  School 
in  the  Conipanv*»  time  n 
loss  of  wage,  t^are  of  i 
granted  to  others  wh4 
quested. 


J.  A  J.  Colman  Ltd..  Carrow* 
Works,  N<irwicli  (Mu*<tanl, 
&c.,  Manufacturer*). 


Before  the  opening  of  the  large  Technical  and  Science  C 
their  employees,  in  which  instniction  was  given  in  CaipcB 
jei  ts.  ThoM.*  claii.ses  were  closed  as  unnecessary  when  tbi 
Septendter  to  April,  open  to  employees  and  children  of  eai| 
punctual  and  regular  attendance.  *  This  class  has  been  i 
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(anoe  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Renuurks 


dents  pay  their  own  fees, 
e  Firm  refund  the  latter 
r/6)  to  all  employees  under 
the  subjects  taken  are 
ed  by  the  Works  Edu- 
Committee,  if  the 
Ks  report  as  to  conduct 
urogress  is  satisfactory, 
:  85  per  cent,  of  the 
inces  nave  been  made, 
a  as  to  attendance,  con- 
and  progress  at  evening 
are  entered  in  the  Record 
to  which  reference  is  made 
questions    of   promotion 

wndance  at  the  classes  is 
satisfactory.  The  Session 
s  over  about  23  weeks 
eptember  to  March.  The 
jved  for  the  whole  session 
JEvening  Continuation 
8  is  2/-,  returnable  by  the 
siterHhire  County  Educa- 
kuthority  to  those  who 
a  certain  average  of 
linces     with    satijsfactory 


Technical  and  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  mostly  in  Boumville  itself. 
At  the  Evening  Continuation 
School  two  alternative  courses  of 
sessional  instruction — (a)  Com- 
mercial and  (6)  Industrial  and 
General — each  in  two  stages, 
are  sug^ted  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively. 

The  Firm  nave  themselves  pro- 
vided gardening  classes  on  the 
estate  for  boys  and  girls. 

Ambulance  and  sick  nursing 
classes  are  held  throughout  the 
winter.  Many  of  the  older  em- 
ployees attend  Physical  Train- 
men classes  in  the  evening  at  the 
Works. 


The  results  of  the  system  are  very 
satisfaotoiy.  For  children  living 
at  a  distance  the  Firm  provideB 
tea  at  the  cost  of  Id.,  so  that 
attendance  at  the  ContinnalJMi 
School  i»  made  oonvenient. 
After  the  evenin^f  sohool, 
children  liidng  at  a  distance  an 
conveyed  home  under  the  oan 
of  suitable  guardians,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Firm. 

There  are  gymmisiums  for  both 
men  and  women  employees, 
and  there  is  a  larse  covend 
Swimmin«[  Baths  in  uie  Workk 

There  is  a  Bojrs*  Club  in  conneo- 
tion  with  which  weekly  lectnrefl 
of  an  educational  character  an 
organised   duriiu;   the    winter. 

There  is  a  Prize  Scheme,  awa^di 
being  based  on  three  favoaiable 
reports,  viz.,  from  the  Evening 
Continuation  School,  the  Gym- 
nasium, and  the  Works. 


mpany  invariably  contri-    Coalbrookdale  School  of  Art. 
omething   to   apprentices' 
School  of   Art,   but    do 
ke  it  a  recognised  rule  to 


Opportunities  for  continuation 
work  in  the  neishbourhood  are 
very  limited.  The  Company  do 
not  know  of  any  schools  or 
classes  except  the  Coalbrookdale 
School  of  .^jrt. 


corporation  of  Norwich,  the  Firm  for  many  years  maintained  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
g,  Iron- work,  Venetian  Iron-work  and  Shorthand,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elementaiv  sab- 
Classes  were  established.  A  successful  class  in  Art  Leather  Work  has  since  been  hela  from 
kly  fee  of  Id.,  returned  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  the  form  of  rewards  for  good  work  and 
ted,  and  many  of  the  members  have  attended  several  years  in  succession. 
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ENGLISH    EMPLOYERS  AND 


Name  of  ConiiHiny  or  Firm 


To  whom  fa^'ilitieM  are  ^rante<l. 


I 


Day-work  exmaed 


Joseph   Crosfield    &    Sons    Ltd., 
Warrington. 

(Soap  Manufa<*turerM). 


All  employees  under  20.  At- 
tendance compulsory  for  boys 
under  17,  optional  from  17  to 
20.  In  1904-5  the  same  rule 
was  applied  to  girls.  (The  onlv 
exception  made  to  the  compul- 
sory rule  is  in  the  case  of  a 
few  boys  living  out  of  town.) 


No  dav-work  exciued*  h 
Firm  have  alwart  deeiwd 
duce  hours  of  laboar  •• 
possible  without  dimimili 
eaminf^  of  their  workpeoj 
have  been  able  to  avoii 
early  and  late  boon  m 
departmenta.  In  thaaa  ( 
ments  the  general  nd* 
begin  work  at  7-90  or 
(breakfast  having  been  lu 
viously),  and  to  finiah  i 
or  5  p.m.  (Saturdara  IS 
the  wages  being  tna  m 
the  8  or  8k  hours  aa  f 
10  hours  which  wert  fo 
the  rule. 


Oebenham  &  Co.  and  Debenham 

k        Freebody        (constituent 

companies       of       Debenhams 

Limited),   London   W. 

(DraperM,    Milliner«i,    Dre?***. 

maken*,  et<*.). 


Apprentices 


Two  afternoons  a  week  al 
to     certain     dresamakiB( 
prentices     for    a    two 
course  under  special  scIm 
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tanoe  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


I  axe  returned  to  those 
ake  a  certain  percentage 
ndances,  and  in  addition 
J  prize,  equal  in  value  to 
I,  18  given  to  all  who  get 
factory  report  for  progress 
haviour.  When  first  the 
was  started  the  percent- 
s  fixed  at  60,  then  raised 
)  to  85.  In  1904-5,  84 
t.  of  the  lads  made  over 
cent,  of  attendances. 


Warrington  Evening  Continuation 
Classes. 

6^rZ«.-— Needlework,  dressmaking, 
cooking  and  domestic  economy. 

Boys. — ^Arithmetic,  writing, 
general  knowledge,  reading, 
drawing. 

As  laundry  work  is  not  taught 
in  the  town  Evening  Schools  the 
Firm  arrange  lessons  in  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Works  for  all  the 
girls. 

Technical  School,  Warrington. 

^oy«. —-Steam,  applied  medianics, 
machine  construction,  bookkeep- 
ing, French,  English,  shorthand, 
drawing,  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity,  chemistry,  organic 
and  inorganic,  theoretical  and 
applied. 


Evening  ClaMts. — Bookkeepiag, 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar 
and  Composition,  French  or 
German,  Commerce,  Commercial 
Geop:raphy  and  Business 
Routine. 

(These  classes  are  for  warehouse 
apprentices  only  (mostly  boys). 


The  Firm  consider  the  results 
very  encouraging  both  from  a 
statistical  and  an  ednoatioiial 
point  of  view.  When  they 
started  their  scheme  for  return- 
ing fees,  only  14  per  cent,  of 
their  employees  were  attending 
Evening  Classes.  In  1902-i 
(before  attendance  was  made 
compulsonr  for  boys  under  17) 
the  attenaanoe  had  risen  to  7S 
per  cent.  The^  contonplata  a 
compulsory  limit  of  "  unoer  20  " 
in  tne  future.  All  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
emoloy  of  the  Firm  are  made 
weU  acquainted  with  the  Metric 
System,  which  is  now  universal 
within  the  Works.  The  Fim 
also,  from  time  to  time^  supply 
courses  of  lectures  on  subiMts 
of  technical  importance  (e.^., 
electricity),  and  there  are 
popular  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects  at  intervals.  The  Firm 
also  possess  an  Ambulance 
Brigade,  and  all  lads  and  men 
are  encouraged  to  leam  Am- 
bulance Work,  free  lectures 
being  given  by  a  qualified 
doctor. 

In  addition  every  lad  of  15  (80 
per  annum)  is  sent  once  a  week 
during  tl:^  summer  to  the 
town  swimming  baths  to  leam 
swimming  under  a  teacheor  from 
the  Works.  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  25  girls.  AU 
the  expense,  even  of  the  time 
absent,  is  borne  by  the  Firm. 
All  the  boys  and  a  Isjrge  pro- 
portion of  the  girls  leam  to 
svrim  in  the  thirteen  weeks 
during  which  the  lessons  last. 

Attendance  at  evening  classes  is 
compulsory  for  all  apprentices. 
The  Firm  consider  the  classes 
held  on  the  premises  to  be  very 
successful. 

Special  Scheme.  —  Dressmaking 
apprentices,  whose  premiums  are 
paid  by  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
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Name  of  Coiii|Hiiiy  or  Finn       [  To  whom  facilities  are  granle<l. 


Day-work  exruMi 


IMienhaiii  \'  Co.  itn<l  DelttMiliain 
&  FreeUnly. 


Eyre    &    Spot tis wood e,    London 

fee 

Johnnon    Brothers   (l)vers)    Ltd., 
Bootle  Dye  Works.  Liverpool. 


Apprentices  encouraged  to  attend 
Technical  ClasM^s  at  St.  Dride'.s 
Institute. 

Employees  generally. 


Apprentice*  are  not  czcn 
work,  but  they  mav  gtt 
an  hour  earlier  on  cfaMr 
and  are  excuMNl  overtiw 
have  a  class  to  atttnd 
Works  are  run  on  an  ci| 
day  system. 
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Uinee  towards  fees,  &c.       |        Subjects  taken  and  where       I 


Remarks 


and  are  held  on  the  Firm's  pre- 
mises.] 

Day  Classes:  Special  Scheme. — 
Classes  specially  arranged  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  apprentices 
at  the  L.C.C.  Technical  In- 
stitutc,  Paddington. 


d  bv  Firm. 


Firm  offer  to  pay  all 
r  their  male  employees, 
ig  books. 

ire   given    in   connection 
ic  Firm's  own  classes. 

fees  charged  for  the 
in  cooking,  dressmaking, 
.tended  by  the  female 
fes,  are  so  reasonable  uh 
r  assistance  unnecessary, 

a  matter  of  fact,  the 
e  refunded  to  anyone 
:ends  a   fair  number  of 

and    does    good    work. 

wo  prizes  are  also  given 
Firm  for  the  best  work 


St.  Bride's  Institute  Technical 
Classes. 

(a)  Male  Employees  : 
Technical     Schools     and     Con- 
tinuation Schools  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Principally    Mathe- 
matics and  Chemistry. 

Those  attending  Continuation 
Schools  are  urged  by  the  Firm 
to  studv  Mathematics  with  a 
view  to  being  able,  later  on, 
thoroughly  to  master  the  work 
in  the  Chemistry  Classes  at  the 
Technical  School. 

The  Firm's  own  classes. — Classes 
in  Dyeing  are  occasionally  held 
on  the  premises,  conducted  by 
the  Firm's  chief  chemist.  Both 
men  and  boys  attend  one  night 
a  week  in  the  winter  for 
theoretical  and  one  night  for 
practical  work.  An  examination 
i."  held  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months'  course  and  prizes  given 
to  the  two  students  who  have 
done  the  best  work. 

(b)  Female  Employees  : 
Continuation     Schools     of     the 
neighbourhood.    —   Cooking, 
l)re.«.<making,  etc. 


Company  and  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  and  who  are  selected 
by  the  London  Education  Com- 
mittee from  amongst  the  pupils 
in  their  Domestic  Economy 
Schools,  are  allowed  two  after- 
noons a  week  free  during  the 
two  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  classes  are  specially 
arranged  for  them  at  Technical 
Institutes,  the  fees  being  paid 
by  the  County  Council.  The 
Firm's  report  on  this  experi- 
ment is  as  follows :  "  Theae 
girls  are  not  so  useful  to  us 
during  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship as  other  girls  who  do  not 
attend  classes.  Other  things 
being  equal,  however,  they  are 
destined   for  better  work  later 


on. 


i» 


The  Firm  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  social  welfare  of 
their  employers,  and  have 
appointed  a  Lady  Social  Secre- 
tary, whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  matters  connected 
with  the  social  welfare  of  the 
female  employees.  Their  scheme 
includes  (besides  the  provision 
of  gardens  and  recreation 
ground,  dining  rooms,  a  pension 
scheme,  etc.)  an  arrangement 
with  the  Bootle  Corporation 
whereby  the  Works  are  treated 
as  a  Branch  Distributing  Office 
of  the  Corporation  Library,  and 
the  books  collected  and  delivered 
as  often  as  necessary.  The 
employees  are  thus  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  large 
collection  of  books  in  the 
Library  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble  to  themselves. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Firm,  the 
attendance  of  their  employees 
at  Chemistry  Classes  held  at 
the  Technical  School  is  prac- 
tically of  very  little  value, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
grounding  in  arithmetic  and 
mathematics.  For  this  reason 
they  have  themselves  established 
a  class,  combined  with  practical 
work,  which  bears  more  directly 
upon  the  daily  work  of  the 
employees. 
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I  I 

NHnie  of  Company  or  Kinii        |  To  wliuiii  facilitiex  are  |{raiit««l. 


I 

Liever  Brothers  Ltd.,   Port  Sun-     Apprentices, 
light,  Cheshire. 

(Soap  MunnfacturerM).      ; 


Day-work  exciuied 


Apprentices  mmy  ftpply  j 
mission  to  leave  early,  i 
to  attend  Classes,  wHli 
duction  from 


Rowntree  &  Co.  Ltd.,  York. 
(Manufactun'r^  of  (NMtia, 

(Mi(M'olat«,  ct<'.). 


Engineering    apprentices,    clerks    Day-work    not 
and    other  employ ee^    of    both     tliat   on    Monday 
sexes.  apprentice    having 

leave  work  at  5 
All  girls  iindar  17 
to  attend  clanes  at 
Domestic   Economy 
two    hours    per 
work-hours. 


I 
tkl 
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ice  towards  fees,  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


inoe  towards  fees  is 
it  employees  of  the 
^her  with  other  resi- 
Port  Smilight  and  the 
hood,  are  admitted  to 
ileal  Institute  without 
fee,  and  the  fees  for 
9S  (each  of  24  or  more 
ire  low,  viz.,  2s.  6d. 
first  subject  (except 
ring  and  millinery)  and 
ich  additional  subject. 

have  also  adopted  a 
roviding  for  the  pay- 
I  higher  rate  of  wages 
.   to  3s.   increase  over 

rate)  to  those  ap- 
employed  in  the 
fts  and  Mechanical 
1  Port  Sunlight,  who 
tain  examinations  in 
subjects.  Those  en- 
tbe  Printing,  Mechani- 
Electrical  Engineering, 
and  Engraving  trades 
eligible,  and  with  the 

a  satisfactory  report 
their  Departmental 
as  to  work  and  general 
s  required. 

»*  fees  paid  by  the 
3  only  limit  being  the 
)f  classes  which  it  is 
d  that  a  particular  ap- 
'an  satisfactorily  tackle. 
d  fees  up  to  £l.  Is. 
junior  clerks,  and  fees 

subjects  voluntarily 
►  by  clerks  refunded 
r  in  part  according  to 
•e  and  examination. 
I  money  prizes  are  also 
toys  who  attend  Even- 
inuation  Schools  under 
I  Education  Authority, 

produce  evidence  of 
ry  attendance  and 
ve  their  fees  refunded 
y}si  of  text-books  paid 
value  of  5s.  Similar 
ents  are  made  with 
o  organised  gymnastic 
md  students  attending 


Technical  Institute,  Port  Sun- 
light. 

Various  technical,  conmiercial, 
science,  art  and  domestic  sub- 
jects. 


The  Port  Sunlight  Technical  In 
stitute,  which  is  one  of  ^  has 
equipped  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  established  by  the  Finn 
and  for  some  years  maintains 
entirely  at  their  expense.  Thej 
still  own  the  builoinff,  but  tb 
classes  are  now  earned  on  mide( 
the  management  of  the  ad 
ministrative  Sub-committee  o 
the  Bebington  and  Neston  arei 
of  the  County  of  Chesjiire,  tb 
premises  being  lent  to  ^  Com 
mittee  for  the  purpose. 

As  an  indirect  outcome  o 
Classes  in  wood  carving,  etc. 
formerly  held  on  the  estate 
and  with  a  view  to  fostering  i 
taste  for  handicrafts,  an  iGrt 
and  Crafts  and  Home  Art 
and  Industries  Exhibition  ha 
been  held  at  Port  Sunlight. 

A  Free  Library  and  Museum  vt 
provided  by  the  Firm  for  tb 
use  of  their  employees  and  o 
other  residents  in  Port  Sunlight 


Apprentices. — Railway  Institute, 
York  (for  the  most  part). 
Machine  Construction  and 
Drawing,  Applied  Mechanics, 
Electricity,  Steam,  Physics, 
Practical  Mathematics.  (All 
elementary  and  advanced.) 

Clerks. — Subjects  almost  invari- 
ably strictly  commercial,  viz.. 
Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Pro- 
cedure, Shorthand,  etc. 

Girls*  Day  Classes,  Domestic 
Economy  School. — Cooking, 
Dressmaking,  Hygiene. 

Other  Classes. — Part  Singing, 
Swimming,  Gymnastics. 

Boys  Evening  Continuation 
Classes. — Various  subjects. 


The  system  is  considered  to  hay< 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  wor] 
of  apprentices,  especially  whei 
drafted  into  the  drawing  offio 
during  later  years  of  apprentice 
ship.  With  regard  to  clerk 
the  results  are  satisfactory  ii 
office  work.  There  is  a  speoia 
prize-scheme  to  encourage  th 
acquisition  of  Shorthand,  and  i 
is  intended  shortly  to  extent 
the  system  of  parent  fo 
Shortmuid  and  practically  cove 
the  cost  of  '  tuition  in  thi 
subject.  The  firm  have  estal 
lislied  on  the  premises  of  th 
Haxby  Road  Factoiy  i 
Domestic  Economy  SchoG 
which  is  under  the  supei 
vision  of  the  Board  of  Educfl 
tion.  All  girls  under  17  are  re 
quired  to  attend  for  two  honi 
a  week  during  work  hours.  Th 
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Name  of  CoTiiiHiiiy  or  Firm        ;  To  whom  facilitieM  an;  p^iit«'il. 


Ihiy-work  e\m«*eil 


Rowntree  &  Co.  Lt<l.,  York. 


The  Salt  Union  Ltd.,  Liverpool. 


Facilities  afforded  to  apprentices  Day-work  not  escoscd. 
only  for  attendance  at  evening 
classes,  such  apprentices  being 
expected  to  put  in  not  less  than 
75  per  cent,  of  possible  attend- 
ances, and  to  sit  for  the  ex- 
aminations. 


D.« 
[Piano  Manufacturers.] 


[Cocoa  Manufacturers.] 

F.« 
[Linen  ManufacturtTs.] 

[Cotton  Spinners.] 


Apprentices  chiefly. 

[Otner  hands  work  by  the  piece, 
and  if  thev  wanted  time  off 
would  simply  mention  it  with- 
out giving  reasons.] 

There  are  no  apprentices  in  the 
schoolmistress   respectively,   but 
the  city  which  are  nearer  their 

Apprentices  to  designing  only. 


All  younger  male  employees. 


Works  close  to  appmil 
7  p.m.  If  for  one  or  t« 
ings  a  week  apprentkn  i 
an  extra  hour  in  order 
tend  classes,  it  wonld  be  i 
without  reduction  of  wi 

Works.    For  some  ytrntt  tl 

for  the  last  few  jean 
homes,   and  can   give  m 

Apprentices  excused  day-^ 


No  day-work  excused. 


Name  withheld  %t  denire  of  Finn. 
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nee  towards  fees  &c. 


Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


^y    Extension   Lectures 

t  of  course  tickets  and 

refunded   on  evidence 

;iven     of     satisfactory 


75  per  cent,  of  possible 
oes  are  made  and  ex- 
08  taken,  the  Company 

fees  for  two  subjects 
>n  the  particular  trades 

by  the  apprentices. 


Winsford  and  Northwich  Techni- 
cal Schools. — Machine  Construc- 
tion, Woodwork,  Building  Con- 
struction, Mathematics,  Iron 
Work. 


ance  given  towards  fees. 


Principally  music,  taken  pri- 
vately. 

Other  subjects  in  Council  Even- 
ing Schools. 


subjects  taught  are  Cookory, 
Dressmaking,  and  Hygiene. 
There  are  three  teachers,  and 
about  520  girls  are  under  in- 
struction. These  classes  are 
quite  apart  from  those  under 
the  Local  Education  Authority, 
some  of  which  are  attended  hy 
employees  over  17.  The  School 
is  too  new  to  speak  yet  of 
results,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  at  present  the  Firm  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  opinion  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Company  8  ChesUre 
works  is  as  follows : — 

"The  directors*  decision  to  pay 
the  fees  of  all  apprentices  at- 
tending the  evening  classes  most 
without  question  nave  had  a 
beneficial  effect  both  to  the  ap- 
prentices themselves  and  to  the 
Company,  as  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  has  had  toe 
result  of  makins  the  youths 
more  efficient  in  tneir  respective 
trades,  and  we  have  had  not  a 
few  instances  of  those  who  have 
attained  high  honours  in  the 
subjects  taken." 

The  Firm's  opportunities  of 
judging  results  have  been 
limited,  but  where  these  have 
been  known  they  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 


it  schools  in   the    Works  for   boys    and   girls   presided   over  by   a   schoolmaster   and 
»  has  declined,   owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pupils  attending  the  Continuation  Classes  in 
d  useful  training.    Both  schools  have,  therefore,  been  given  up. 
ance  given  towards  fees.    Advanced  Freehand,  Model  and 

Light  and  Shade. 

r  return  fees  to  all  those    Bolton        Technical       School. —  The  Company  are  of  opinion  that 


ve  made  a  percentage  of 
tdances  at  the  classes  for 
hey  are  entered. 


Machine  Drawing,  Applied 
Mechanics,  Steam,  Cotton 
Spinning,  Shorthand  and 
Mathematics. 


the  assistance  given  by  em- 
ployers is  of  definite  value  in 
securing  a  better  attendance  at 
Evening  Contmuation  Classes 
than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  In  1903-4  their  emplovees 
attended  95  per  cent.,  and  in 
1905-6,  87  per  cent,  of  the 
classes  for  which  they  originally 
entered. 
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Name  uf  ('oiii|»any  or  Finn  T<»  whom  facUitieN  are  ^THnted. 


I 


Day-work  exciii«i 


Ik  and  Velvet  Manufacturers.] 


[China  Manufacturers.] 


Apprentii-CH  and  others. 


Da V- work  not  excused  to 
tices. 

Works  close  at  5-40  p.m. 

ample  time  for  appivnt 

others  to  attend  evenins 

Facilities  granted  with  regard  to    Art  Classes,  and  one  haf 


[China  Manufacturers.] 
Ijir;;e  Textile  AMsoi'iutioii.] 


iotial  Telephone  ('otii|uiiiy 


Apprenti(x;s  encouraged  to  attend    Day-work  not  excused. 
Art  Classes. 

A  ^M•llellle  of  e<lu<'utinn  han  lN»en  adoi»te<l  hy  the  .\MMM*iatMia. 

A. — Jinihrh  Matiaffti'M. — ThoHo  who liave full rhanrei»f  the  fi 
the  Hnin<'h  Mana;r<*r-i  in  the  Mrllin^  deiiartmentM  of  the  ba 

ImlueeiiientM  are  otferefl  to  youtlin  who  luive  already  had 
pHMlucin;;  end  of  the  huKineMM  at  a  Workn,  ami  with  the  i 
or  Tniver^ity  it  if«  iiitendeil  that  they  f*h<mM  take  a  cc 
;:eii«>nil  knowleil;^'  of  (Niniiuen'ial  <|uei»tion<«»  hut  m>  far  thb 
pndiminary  tniinin;; — M>tiie  tlinw  vearH— have  further  adv 
time,  imyiiiK  e\|HMl-^»M  mid  a  •^alar^',  and  in  certain  rm 
f*i\  student"*  haw  Inmmi  orarentill  ahnvM].  and  several  l*Qblii 

.AxHistanee  i**  also  jjrivfti.  hy  the  iiayment  «>f  fee»».  ele..  to  the 
leHMOHM  a*«  will  enalile  them  to  «fo  'tlit>ir  wi>rk  more  intellitfea 

Tommen'ial  Huhjectf«  (Ikiok-I 
Political  e4*tmomv 
Dye<l  and  printed  j^mmIa  <]>r1 

IJ.  —  Works  ami  Mi/f  .l//»/i/*//*rj*.— Thoj«e  who  have  full cuatn 
Mana;^»rs. 

(tenenius  arninp*m«*ntH  are  miule  to  enable  youn;;  Workmen 
fa«>ilitit^  for  an  extended  ifmrne  of  ••{N^'ial  ntmly.  to 
The  Hcheme  work^^in  the  followin;;  way:  upon  the  ret^omme 
the  Sul»-Committ«'«*  apiNiinte«l  to  *<*<inf*ider  r*urh  appi 
the  AsMM'iati<m.  In  aildition  to  thin,  he  is  allowed,  w| 
Fn»«|iu»nt  re|Hirts  of  hi-  pn);n'esj«  are  receive"!  fnnu  the  Ti 
deV(>lo|iiiient. 

The  A}*»«4K*iation  |M»f«t>«4>eH  a  fully  e(|uip|>eil  Kenean'h  I^bormi 
not  ohtainable  at  an  ordinary  NVorkM,  in  j^aven. 

Tlii-  M'lHMiie  Utv*  worked  ver>'  HUi'<H*»<Hfully,  as  will  he  ncen  fi 
ScliiMil  fees  |Niid  (appn>x.)/ €91 :  Suhje<*tf*  taken:  ChemiM 
Spinnin;^'  and  Wi^avin;;,  11:  Mathematies.  11;  iSeomc 
students  durin;;  the  Ses.Mion  19(16-7  was  alwMit  *1!^^. 

Ha-  a  system  of  (•orres|M»ii«lcn<*<.'  clawses,  pre|iann^  for  the  e 
exKMiffin;;  over  two  years,  are  also  arran^l  at  tlie  Mai 
( %>m|Niny. 


ite<l  Alkali  ComiKiny.  Widnes     All  apprentici>s  l)etwe«*n  U  and  18.  whether  imlentured  or  i 

over  IS  will  Ite  allowiNl  to  (>om|»ete  for  HeliolarHhi|is  entallii 
ex|»ense. 


kauie  vlthheM  %i  (l«*<.irv  uf  Kinii. 
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Assistance  towards  fees,  &c.      j        Subjects  taken  and  where 


Remarks 


o  assistance  given  towards  fees.     Bradford  Technical  College  and    Results    believed    to    be    hig 

Continuation    Classes. — Various      beneficial  both  to  employers  i 
subjects.  students. 

id  by  Firm. 

es  paid  by  Firm  for  students    The  local  Institute.     The  usual 
'ho  attend  regularly.  art  classes  and  modelling. 

•it»  object  the  training  of  the  following  classes  of  men  : — 

i  occupy  the  highest  positions  under  the  Directors  and  Executive  ;  and  Salesmen,  wno  work  un< 

ieation  to  qualify  for  leading  positions.  Facilities  are  given  for  becoming  familiar  with  t 
i  OT;^;anisation  of  the  Warehouse  or  Selling  Department.  Unless  they  have  been  to  a  Public  Sob 
dbonxk  University  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  degree  of  B.Comm.,  or  at  least  of  acquiring  a  g< 
s  scheme  lias  not  been  operative.  Youths  who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily  during  the  period 
•red  to  them.  The  Association  has,  in  several  instances,  sent  them  abroad  to  forei^  markets  fo 
snsed  for  a  further  term  to  be  spent  at  an  Atelier  of  Design  in  Paris.  During  a  period  of  four  yei 
d  University  men  are  now  in  training  at  home. 

the  selling  end  of  the  business  in  oraer  that  they  may  improve  their  general  education  and  take  su 
alifv  for  Salesmen,  Head  Clerks,  etc.  The  following  courses  were  taken  during  the  1905-6  session ; 
men,  Shorthand,  etc.,  etc.)  -  -      18. 

1. 

lyers  and  Salesmen)  -  -  -  -  -      10. 

brks  or  Mills ;   and    Utider-Managers  and  Foreinenj  who  have    departmental    control  under  t 

improve  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  exceptional  ability  the  Association  is  prepared  to  gi 
tenoance  at  day  classes,  without  loss  of  wages,  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchest< 
his  Works  Manager,  any  bojr  or  youth  in  any  department  may  apply  for  the  advantages  ottered, 
nsents,  he  then  has  all  his  railway  fares  and  fees  for  classes  or  lectures  bearinj^  on  the  trade  paid  1 
osidered  advisable,  to  attend  day  lectures  or  classes  in  working  hours  without  loss  of  wag< 
4iool  and  the  Manager  of  the  W  orks  is  expected  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  his  studies  a] 

Kperimental  Works  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Chemical  expert,  and  where  special  trainin 

Uowing  figures  for  the  Session  1905-6: — Number  of  Students,  153;  Railway  fares  paid  (approx.),  £20 
leaching  and  Dyeing,  23;  Machine  Construction,  etc.,  22;  Engraving,  15;  Calico  Printing,  1« 
ailding  Construction,  4;  Finishhig,  2;  Electrical  Engineering,    1;  Plumbing,!.      The  number 

ras,  success  in  which  leads  to  promption  in  the  service.  Special  courses  of  instruction  in  Telephon 
nnici{>al  School  of  Technology  to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  tl 

quired  to  attend  classes  on  three  evenings  a  week.  Their  fees  are  paid  by  the  Company.  Apprentio 
attend  day  technical  classes  on  two  afternoons  a  week  without  loss  of  wages  and  at  the  Oompanj 


U 
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NOTES   TO   TABLES. 


Tabli  I. 


(1)  Out  of  the  sixteen  Railway  Companies,  seven  excuse  day-work, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  apprentices  and  pupils,  to  allow  of  their 
attending  technical  classes  in  the  daytime. 

(2)  Fourteen  out  of  sixteen  either  give  direct  assistance  towards  fees 
or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  classes,  so  that  their  employees  may 
attend  them  either  free  or  at  very  low  fees.  In  one  case  the  wages  of 
the  best  apprentices  are  increased  upon  the  combined  reporta  of  the 
Master  of  the  Technical  Classes  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Workshops. 

(3)  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Railway 
Institutes  established  or  largely  assisted  by  some  of  the  great  Railway 
Companies  :  notably  the  MechanicH*  Institute  at  Stratford  New  Town 
(G.  E.  Ry.);  the  Mechanics*  Institute  at  Swindon  (G.  W.  Ry.);  the 
Institutes  at  Crewe,  Wolverton  and  Earlstown  (L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.) ;  the 
Railway  Institutes  at  Gateshead  and  York  (N.  E.  Ry.);  luid  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Horwich  (L.  &  Y.  Ry.)- 

(4)  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  arrangementa  lately  entered 
into  between  many  of  the  chief  Railway  Companies  and  the  Victoria 
University  of  Manchester,  the  Liverpool  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  respectively,  whereby  members  of  the 
Companies'  staffs  are  encouraged  to  attend  lectures  specially  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  railway  work. 

Tabli  II. 
(1)  Engineers,  shipbuilders,  etc. 

in)  Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  fimi«,  ei;;hteen  excuae  day-work  to 
apprentices  or  pupils  to  allow  of  their  attending  technical  classes  in 
the  daytime,  or  have  done  so  in  exceptional  cases.  Sometimet  one  day 
or  one  half- day  a  week  is  allowed  to  these  apprentices.  Sometimes 
the  free  time  is  arranged  for  on  the  "sandwich"  system,  the  winter 
months  being  spent  at  the  Technical  School  or  College,  and  the  smmner 
months  at  the  works.  In  other  cases  a  definite  period  (one  term  to 
two  years)  is  allowed  off  for  attendance  at  College  courses. 

ih)  Ten  out  of  the  thirty- four  firms  grant  special  fadlitiat  for 
attendance  at  Evening  Classes.     These  take  the  form  of  (1)  excuM 
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from  overtime  work  on  the  night  of  the  class;  (2)  permission  to  leave 
work  early  on  class  nights;  (3)  permission  to  come  to  work  late  one 
morning  in  the  week  if  so  many  classes  are  attended. 

(c)  Help  in  the  matter  of  class  fees,  or  other  similar  inducements 
to  attend  classes,  are  offered  by  twenty- four  out  of  the  thirty-four 
firms,  the  privileges  being  sometimes  confined  to  apprentices  and 
pupils,  sometimes  extended  to  all  employees.  The  assistance  given 
takes  various  forms. 

(1)  Fees  paid  without  any  condition. 

(2)  Fees  paid  in  cases  of  necessity. 

(3)  Fees  refunded  (generally  on  condition  of  satisfactory  attend- 
ance and  examination). 

(4)  Increase  of  wages  and  access  to  drawing  office. 

(5)  Payment   for,   or   loan   of,   books,   instruments   and    drawing 
materials. 

(6)  Scholarships,  prizes,  etc. 

In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fs^ct  that  for  thirty- 
two  years  (1873 — 1905)  one  firm  (Messrs.  Mather  &  Piatt)  maintained 
their  own  Technical  School,  at  which  all  apprentices  were  obliged 
(unless  following  an  approved  course  elsewhere)  to  attend  at  a 
nominal  fee  of  Is.  per  subject  per  session.  Although  the  school  has 
now  been  given  up,  the  obligation  to  attend  technical  classes  is  still 
enforced  in  the  case  of  all  apprentices.  One  other  firm,  Messrs. 
Swan,  Hunter,  and  Wigham  Richardson,  make  attendance  at  ap- 
proved science  and  art  evening  classes  a  condition  of  continued 
employment.  Several  firms  encourage  attendance  at  classes  by  in- 
creased prospects  of  promotion. 
{({)  Messrs.     Vickers,    Sons    &    Maxim's  scheme    for    co-operation 

with  the  Technical  Department  of  Sheffield  University  and  Messrs. 

Clayton    and    Shuttleworth's   new    system   of   apprenticeship    are    of 

special  interest. 

(2)  Other  Firms. 

(a)  Out  of  a  total  of  twenty-two  firms,  nine  excuse  day  work  to 
apprentices  or  other  employees  to  allow  of  attendance  at  technical 
classes  in  the  day-time;  six  (Messrs.  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.,  Cadbury 
Bros.,  Jos.  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Debenham  &  Co.,  Rowntree  &  Co.  and 
the  United  Alkali  Company)  make  attendance  at  certain  classes  com- 
pulsory for  special  categories  of  employees ;  *  nearly  all  the  others 
encourage  attendance  at  evening  classes. 


1.  The  particulars  of  the  arrangements  made  by  these  firms  will  be 
found  above. 
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(6)  Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-two  give  help  in  the  matter  of  fees 
or  offer  other  similar  inducements  to  attend  classes. 

(r)  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  various  facilities  for 
further  self- improvement  placed  within  reach  of  their  employees  by 
Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  Jos.  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Johnson  Bros.,  Lever 
Bros.,  and  Rowntree  &  Co.  At  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  physical  training 
is  compulsory  for  all  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  15.  At  Messrs. 
Crosfield's,  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  swim.  The  Domestic 
Economy  School  for  girls  established  by  Messrs.  Rowntree,  in  their 
Haxby  Road  Factory  at  York  is  an  educational  experiment  of  great 
interest.  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  established  and  for  several  years 
maintained  a  Technical  Institute  entirely  at  their  own  cost.  They  now 
lend  the  building  to  the  local  Education  Authority.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Norwich  Technical  School,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman 
for  many  years  maintained  classes  for  the  benefit  of  their  eniployee>*. 

The  Hchenie  for  the  e<iucation  of  prl  apprenticex  to  the  dreHMnmkin^;, 
which  \H  liein;;  tried  by  the  Lomlon  Education  Committee  >ftith  the  help 
of  Messrs.    Debenham.   is  also  of  special  interest. 


The  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1905,  a  valuable  report  as  to  the  co-operation  of 
employers  and  technical  institutions.  This  contains  several 
additional  instances  of  facilities  granted  by  employers  to 
their  apprentices.  The  particulars  given  below  are  taken 
from  this  report,  supplemented,  in  one  or  two  cases,  by 
information  received  from  other  sources.  Following  the 
scheme  of  the  Association's  Report  the  particulars  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  towns. 

[N.B. — As  the  names  of  individual  firms  are  not  always 
given  in  the  re{K)rt  it  is  possible  that  one  here  and  there 
may  be  included  twice  over — once  in  the  table,  once  below.] 

Barroir-in-Furncss. 

Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  and  Maxim  co-operate  in  the  edu- 
cation of  apprentices  with  the  Barrow-in-Furness  Technical 
School.  All  apprentices  are  advised  to  become  students 
at  the  school,  the  inducements  offered  being  leave  to  com- 
pete, under  certain  conditions,  for  entry  into  the  drawing 
office,  and,  if  a  four  years*  course  is  taken  and  regularly 
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attended,  extra  allowances  for  successes  in  the  different 
subjects.  Those  who  attend  evening  classes  are  allowed 
to  begin  work  at  7  instead  of  6  on  mornings  following 
classes,  for  three  days  a  week. 

Permission  is  also  granted  to  apprentices,  who  have 
pursued  a  satisfactory  course  of  evening  study,  to  attend 
a  technical  college,  the  time  spent  at  college  counting 
towards  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship,  on  con- 
dition that,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  apprentices  will, 
if  required,  agree  to  serve  the  firm  for  a  period  equivalent 
to  that  spent  at  college,  regular  wages  being  paid  to  them 
by  the  firm  during  this  period  of  service.  Some  720  of 
the  firm's  apprentices  attend  the  classes  at  the  technical 
school. 

Birmingham, 

Afternoon  courses  for  engineering  apprentices  were 
started  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School  in  October, 
1904.  The  classes  are  held  on  three  afternoons  a  week, 
from  2-30  to  5-30.  In  February,  1905,  thirteen  students 
employed  by  six  local  firms  were  attending  one,  two  or 
three  afternoons  a  week,  and  most  of  them  were  attending 
certain  evening  classes  as  well.  Admission  is  restricted 
to  students  actually  engaged  by  engineering  firms  and 
recommended  for  admission  by  their  employers. 

Bolton, 

A  certain  number  of  apprentices  attend  the  Technical 
School  two  days  a  week  and  work  three  days  a  week  in  the 
mills.  They  all  come  from  the  Fine  Spinner's  Combine, 
and  are  all  youths  who  have  had  a  good  secondary  educa- 
tion.    Their  fees  are  paid  by  the  Company. 

A  large  number  of  textile  and  engineering  firms  in 
Bolton  offer  scholarships  to  their  apprentices,  tenable  at 
evening  classes  in  science  and  technology.     The  scholar- 
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ship  carries  with  it  books  for  each  subject  taken  up. 
Apprentices  pay  their  own  fees,  but  these  are  returned  if 
they  make  75  per  cent,  of  total  possible  attendances  in 
each  class  and  if  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
About  130  apprentices  take  advantage  of  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Bradford, 

By  arrangement  with  the  firms  composing  the  district 
branch  of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation,  ap- 
prentices who  have  attended  the  three  years*  day  college 
course  will  be  accepted  by  such  firms  to  complete  their 
workshop  experience  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the 
time  spent  at  the  college  being  included  as  a  part  of  their 
appn^nticeship. 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  special  course  of  instruction 
for  the  apprentices  in  their  shops,  the  same  firms  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bradford  Technical  College 
whereby  apprentices  are  permitted  to  attend  the  College 
one  half-day  a  week  without  loss  of  wages,  the  fees  (£3 
per  session  per  student)  being  paid  by  the  employers,  who, 
in  deserving  cases,  provide  books  and  instruments  as  well. 
Apprentices  are  also  required  to  attend  on  two  evenings 
a  week  classes  forming  part  of  the  course,  the  fees  (lOs. 
per  session)  being  paid  by  the  students,  but  remitted  by 
the  employer  at  the  end  of  the  session  if  a  satisfactory 
report  is  obtained.  In  really  deserving  cases  the  fees  are 
paid  by  the  employers  in  the  first  instance.  The  complete 
course  covers  five  years  and  the  student  who  succeeds  in 
passing  the  qualifying  examinations  is  allowed,  during  the 
last  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  attend  the  College  as  a 
regular  day  student  in  order  to  study  some  special  branch 
of  engineering  work.  During  this  time  he  receives  the 
usual  wages  and  the  firm  pays  his  fees.     Reports  of  pro- 
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gress  are  sent  regularly  to  employers  and  examinations  are 
held  in  each  subject  at  the  close  of  the  session.  So  far  the 
scheme  is  working  well  and  results  are  encouraging.  Some 
60  or  70  apprentices  participate  in  it. 

Other  Apprentices.  In  other  departments  of  the  Tech- 
nical College  (textile  industries,  chemistry  and  dyeing) 
there  have  been  several  instances  of  local  firms  paying 
fees  for  promising  apprentices  to  attend  day  classes,  but 
no  general  scheme  has  been  arranged. 

At  the  School  of  Art  there  is  a  class  composed  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade,  in  which 
the  Association  of  Masters  and  the  majority  of  the  masters 
individually  take  a  great  interest.  Many  send  their 
apprentices  to  day  classes  five  afternoons  a  week  for  one 
year;  the  apprentices  also  attend  three  evenings  a  week 
during  this  year,  and  until  the  end  of  their  apprentice- 
ship. The  masters  pay  the  wages  of  those  attending  day 
classes  at  the  same  rate  as  if  they  were  in  the  shops,  and 
they  are  admitted  to  day  classes  without  fee.  In  many 
cases  the  masters  pay  the  fees  of  painter-decorator  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  who  attend  in  the  evening  only, 
and  insist  on  their  attendance.  The  Masters'  Association 
also  gives  £10  in  prizes  to  evening-class  students. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  other  trades  where  masters 
send  apprentices  to  day  classes,  and  it  is  hoped  to  extend 
the  system  of  day  teaching  to  other  trades. 

It  is  noted  that  apprentices  who  attend  day  classes  make 
far  greater  progress  than  those  who  attend  in  the  evening 
only. 

Coventry, 

Day  classes  are  held  at  the  Technical  Institute  in  engin- 
eering subjects  and  form  a  three  years'  course,  consisting 
of  six  hours  per  week  for  a  session  of  forty  weeks  each 
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year.     Each  student  attends  one  morning  and  one  after- 
noon a  week. 

Derby. 

Messrs.  II.  and  J.  Coles,  engineers,  give  on  the  result 
of  the  College  examination  (Derby  Technical  College)  a 
bonus  of  £1  to  a  student  in  Class  I.,  and  10s.  to  a  student 
in  Class  II.,  the  maximum  bonus  obtainable  in  one  year 
being  £3.  The  students,  who  are  trade  apprentices,  attend 
evening  classes.  The  firm  pays  fees  and  provides  materials, 
including  books  and  instruments. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons,  printers,  pay  fees,  provide 
some  materials  and  pay  examination  fees  for  their  ap- 
prentices at  evening  classes. 

Certain  other  employers  (lace  manufacturers,  printers, 
etc.)  pay  fees  for  apprentices. 

Halifax, 

Ax  the  Halifax  Municipal  Technical  School  there  are 
two  schemes  in  operation  for  students  engaged  or  intending 
to  engage  in  engineering  industries: — (1)  Boys  enter  the 
Technical  School  at  fourteen  and  spend  two  or  three  years 
in  the  apprenticeship  course.  The  number  of  hours  in- 
struction is  thirty  per  week  during  a  session  of  forty  weeks. 
The  employers  count  the  time  spent  at  the  school  as  part 
of  their  apprenticeship.  (2)  Apprentices  attend  school  one 
day  a  wei»k.  They  are  admitte<l  at  sixteen  and  pay  their 
own  fees.  Employers  do  not  deduct  anything  from  their 
wages  for  time  spent  at  school. 

House  painters  allow  apprentices  to  attend  the  school 
two  half -days  per  we(»k  without  loss  of  wages.     They  must 
also  attend  three  evenings  during  the  winter  session.     As 
a  rule  they  pay  their  own  fees. 
Leeds, 

Eight€»en  engineering  employers  have  agreed,  in  res- 
ponse to  a  suggestion  from  the  Committee  of  the  Institute 
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of  Science,  Art  and  Literature,  that  apprentices  attending 
evening  classes  shall,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
he  exempted  from  overtime;  and  five  out  of  the  eighteen 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  consider  applications 
from  apprentices  requiring  to  leave  work  earlier  on  the 
days  fixed  for  attending  evening  claases. 

Leicester, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade,  At  the  Leicester  Technical  School 
there  is  a  full  day  course  extending  over  two  years.  The 
departmental  trade  instruction  is  given  in  the  afternoons, 
and  employers  send  students  on  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three 
afternoons  a  week  for  special  subjects. 

Building  Trade,  Apprentices  are  sent  by  employers  for 
one  afternoon  per  week.  At  present  carpenters  and  joiners 
only  are  taken,  but  arrangements  are  to  be  made  in  future 
for  bricklayers. 

House  Painters.  Apprentices  come  for  a  full  day  a  week 
during  the  four  months  (November,  December,  January 
and  February)  when  trade  is  slackest. 

Hosiery,  Apprentices  attend  two  afternoons  a  week 
during  the  winter. 

London, 

Five  engineering  firms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic  have  agreed  to  encourage  and  advise 
apprentices  to  attend  classes  at  the  Polytechnic  or  else- 
where. Of  these  the  Projectile  Company  makes  attend- 
ance at  classes  a  condition  of  employment;  and  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Co.,  of  Pimlico,  give  a  special  increase  of 
wages  based  on  the  report  from  the  Polytechnic  and  pro- 
gress at  the  works.  The  number  of  apprentices  attending 
the  Battersea  Polytechnic  under  this  arrangement,  during 
the  session  1905-6,  was  53.  Messrs.  Selincourt  and  Sons, 
wholesale  dress  and  mantle  makers,  of  Pimlico,  give  their 
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girl  apprentices  the  opportunity  of  attending  evening 
classes,  specially  arranged  to  meet  their  needs,  at  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic.  The  girls  are  allowed  to  leave  work 
an  hour  earlier  in  order  to  attend  classes  of  two  hours  once 
a  week,  without  loss  of  wages.  The  employers  pay  half 
the  class  fees,  provide  material  for  a  dress  or  coat,  and 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  work  in  each  class.  Daring  the 
session  1905-6,  sixty-three  apprentices  were  attending  six 
8{)ecial  classes. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  Master  Printers'  Association  whereby  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  allow  their  apprentices  time  off 
one  day  a  week  to  attend  an  early  evening  class,  which 
meets  at  5-30  p.m. 

By  arrangement  with  the  employers  in  the  letterpress 
and  lithographic  printing  trades,  about  75  apprentices 
attend  day  classes  at  the  St.  Bride's  Foundation  Institute, 
and  about  48  attend  evening  classes.  The  class  fee  is 
geneially  paid  by  the  employer,  and  leave  of  absence  from 
work  is  granted  without  loss  of  wages. 

The  Woolwich  Polytechnic  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
Woolwich  Arsenal  whereby  some  250  trade  apprentices  in 
the  Arsenal  attend  classes — partly  day,  partly  evening. 
Leave  of  absence  for  day  classes  is  granted  without  loss 
of  wages,  and  fees  are  returned  to  those  students  whose 
attendance  and  progress  is  satisfactory. 

Manchester, 

At  the  Manchester  School  of  Technology  a  special  coarse 
of  day  instruction  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  i'ugineering  apprentices,  of  whom  83  were  in  attend* 
ance  during  the  session  1905-6.  The  classes  are  held  on 
Mondays,  from  9-15  a.m.  to  1-15  p.m.  and  from  2  to  6 
p.m.  (eight  hours  in  all).     They  continue  throoghoat  the 
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whole  session  of  forty  weeks,  and  are  arranged  for  first 
and  second  year  students.  The  course  comprises  mathe- 
matics, engineering  lectures,  mechanical  laboratory  exer- 
cises and  engineering  drawing.  The  apprentices  are  not 
expected  to  attend  evening  classes,  and  consequently  have 
time  for  homework  and  reading.  The  employers  pay  wages 
as  if  at  work,  and  count  the  time  as  part  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. 

House  painters  and  decorators  also  attend  special  day 
classes  at  the  School,  and  some  150  apprentices  attend 
evening  classes  by  arnangement  with  the  employers. 

Preston, 

Messrs.  Horrockses,  Crewdson  and  Co.  pay  the  fees  for 
any  of  their  employees  (men  or  women)  who  desire  to 
attend  evening  classes  at  the  Harris  Institute. 

Rochdale. 

Engineering  apprentices  from  three  firms  are  released 
from  work  early  on  two  days  a  week  without  loss  of  wages, 
in  order  to  attend  afternoon  classes  at  the  Rochdale 
Technical  School. 

Sunderland, 

At  the  Sunderland  Technical  College  two  schemes — one 
for  day,  and  one  for  evening,  students — are  in  operation. 
The  scheme  for  day  students  has  been  subscribed  to  by 
twenty-seven  shipbuilding  and  engineering  firms  in 
Sunderland  and  district.  Some  40  or  50  students  attended 
the  classes  during  the  session  1904r-5,  and  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Messrs.  George  Clark  Ltd.,  Southwick  Engine  Works, 
is  the  firm  chiefly  concerned  in  the  scheme  for  evening 
students. 

The  main  principles  of  the  day  scheme  were  agreed 
upon  at  conferences,  held  in  1903,  between  the  associations 
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of  shipbuilders  and  engineers  of  Sunderland  and  district 
and  representatives  of  the  Technical  College.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  laid  down :  — 

''  That  the  essential  principle  of  the  system  of  training 
engineer  apprentices  consists  of  a  combination  of  practical 
training  in  the  firm*s  workshops  and  drawing-offir.*e  and 
a  scientific  training  in  the  technical  college." 

The  chief  features  of  the  scheme  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  two  years  shall  be  spent  by  the  apprentice,  after 
leaving  school  and  before  beginning  the  college  course,  in 
the  workshops  of  the  firm. 

2.  That  during  those  two  years  the  apprentice  shall 
attend  evening  classes  in  mathematics  and  other  pre- 
liminary engineering  subjects  under  the  control  of  the 
Technical  College. 

3.  That  each  year  a  number  of  free  apprentice-student- 
ships, not  exceeding  twenty-five,  shall  be  offered  for  com- 
petition among  apprentices  employed  by  shipbuilders  and 
engineers  of  Sunderland  and  district  who  satisfy  certain 
conditions  as  to  age,  length  of  time  served  in  the  shop^, 
ability  and  conduct,  and  attendance  at  evening  classes. 
The  studentships  to  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  subjects  of  general  education 
(including  mathematics,  drawing  and  English)  held  at 
the  Technical  College. 

4.  During  the  thrt»e  or  four  years  following  their  selec- 
tion the  apprentice-students  will  be  allowed  leave  of 
absence  from  the  works  to  attend  day  classes  at  the 
College  from  October  1st,  to  March  31st  each  year.  Xo 
College  fee  will  be  charged;  wages  will  be  increased  at 
the  same  rate  as  if  they  were  continuously  at  the  works; 
and  the  time  spent  at  College  will  count  as  part  of  their 
apprentireship.  During  the  summer  months  special 
facilities  for  becoming  familiar  with  all  the  stages  of  the 
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work  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  arranged  for  these  ap- 
prentices by  the  firms  concerned. 

5.  The  continuation  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
scheme  is  subject  to  satisfactory  work  and  progress,  both 
in  the  College  and  the  workshop. 

Woluerhampton. 

The  Electric  Construction  Co.  Ltd.,  Bushbury  Engi- 
neering Works,  recommends  its  young  employees  to  attend 
evening  classes  during  the  winter  months  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton Education  Committee  Schools,  for  instruction 
in  subjects  bearing  on  their  daily  work.  A  certain 
number  of  scholarships,  awarded  on  the  results  of  the 
session's  work,  both  in  the  schools  and  the  shops,  and 
covering  class  fees  for  the  following  year,  are  given  by 
the  firm,  and  attendance  at  evening  classes  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  questions  of  promotion  arise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Half-Timc  System  in  the  Textile  Trades. 

**  Half-time  '*  is  the  name  given  to  a  system  under  which 
children  may  at  the  age  of  12  (in  agricultural  districts  at 
the  age  of  11)  claim  partial  exemption  from  whool  in 
order  to  go  to  work  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
question  of  half-time  in  the  textile  trades  is  only  a  part 
— but  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  child  labour.  The  problem  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  bound  up  with  an  industrial  problem;  and  neither 
of  these  can  be  neglected  in  a  work  on  continuation  schoolt. 
When  should  elementary  education  cease?  when  should 
wage-earning  begin?  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuation schools  ultimately  depends  upon  what  answers 
are  given  to  these  questions.  It  is  just  because  the  system 
known  as  half-time  tries  to  find  a  single  solution  to  a 
double  difficulty  by  attempting  to  satisfy  the  rival  claims 
of  Education  and  Industry,  that  it  is  dealt  with  in  the 
present  Chapter.  But  the  phrase  **  rival  claims  "  suggests 
an  antithesis  which  is  perhaps  unreal;  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
children  during  their  elementary  school-life,  then  ther« 
would  be  no  pn)blem  to  be  solved.  Hence  in  testing  the 
merits  or  defects  of  the  half-time  system,  it  will  not  only 
be  necessary  to  ask  whether  that  solution  is  a  good  one» 
but  whether  any  solution  in  the  nature  of  a  compromite 
is  necessary;  whether,  in  fact,  partial  exemption  cannot  be 
abolished  without  serious  detriment  to  industry. 

Hut  there  is  another  reason  why  an  enquiry  into  half- 
time  is  of  importance  in  the  present  context.     It  is  im- 
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port  ant  from  a  strictly  educational  point  of  view.  Do 
the  evening  continuation  schools  gain  or  suffer  from  the 
system?  What  are  the  effects  of  the  attendance  of  half- 
timers  on  the  organisation  and  general  school-life  of  the 
elementary  schools?  What  are  the  effects  on  the  half- 
timers  themselves  of  a  life  divided  between  the  school  and 
the  workshop  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  will 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  before  a 
judgment  on  the  system  as  a  whole  can  be  formulated. 

Finally  a  word  of  explanation  is  required  as  to  why  the 
range  of  inquiry  is  limited  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  four  out 
of  every  five  of  the  total  number  of  half-timers  in  England 
and  Wales  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  of  these  - 
counties ;  secondly,  the  numbers  are  here  so  large  that  the 
system  has  local  consequences  of  great  social  importance; 
thirdly,  it  is  in  these  districts  that  legislative  interference 
with  the  system  has  always  met  with  the  keenest  oppo- 
sition. 

The  investigation,  of  which  this  Chapter  is  the  outcome, 
was  carried  out  during  March  and  April,  1907,  in  the  chief 
textile  manufacturing  centres  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. Several  schools  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Burnley,  Blackburn  and  Bradford  were  visited ; 
1,200  half-timers  were  seen  at  their  lessons  and  three 
hundred  of  these  were  personally  cross-examined. 
Teachers,  directors,  and  other  officials  of  education  com- 
mittees, eight  mill-managers,  four  secretaries  of  operative 
trade  unions,  a  "  knocker-up  "  and  the  head-salesman  of 
a  leading  Lancashire  firm  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
were  approached  on  the  question.  Six  factories  were 
visited  in  order  that  half-timers  might  be  seen  at  their 
different  employments,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  worked,  might  be  studied.      The  views  expressed  are 
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based  partly  upon  expert  local  opinion  and  partly  upon  the 
personal  observations  of  tbe  writer. 

A  half-time  scholar  is  defined  in  the  annual  Code  of 
Kegulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  follows: 

*'  The  term  '  partial  exemption  M;hoIar  *  mean*  a  scholar  who  is 
certified  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  be 
qualified  by  age  and  attainments  or  previous  attendance  for  employment 
in  conformity  with  the  bye-laws." 

This  definition  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  enactments 
with  regard  to  school  attendance  passed  during  the  last  36 
vears.  The  first  of  these,  the  Elementary  E<lucation  Act 
of  1870,  empowered  every  school  board  to  pass  from  time 
to  time  bve-laws  as  to  school  attendance.  Freedom  to 
frame  the  bye-laws  within  certain  wide  limitations  was 
granted  to  school  boards,  and  the  principle  so  established 
has  been  observed  in  all  subsequent  legislation.  The 
amending  Act  of  1876  forbade  the  employment  of  children 
under  ten  and  so  fixed  a  minimum  age-limit  at  which 
childrt»u  could  become  wage-earners.  The  Act  also  de- 
clared that  no  person  shall  take  into  his  employment  any 
child  who,  being  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards  (i.e., 
until  14)  has  not  obtained  a  certificate  either  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,*  or  of  previous 
due  attendance  -  at  a  certified  efficient  school. 

The  Act  of  1880  by  declaring  it  obligatory  upon  all  local 
authorities  to  frame  bye-laws  made  attendance  at  school 
up  to  ton  years  of  age  compulsorj-  for  the  whole  country. 
Tnder  these  bye-laws  a  certificate  of  previous  due  attend- 
ance was  only  given  for  total  exemption  to  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  while  partial  exemption 
was  granted  to  a  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  on 

1.  The  standard  to  be  that  of  Standard  IV.  or  any  higher  lULiidArd. 

2.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  attendances  after  five  ytmn  of  age  in  not 
more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years,  whether 
secutive  or  not. 
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his  passing  a  special  labour  examination,  the  standard  of 
which  was  fixed  by  the  bye-laws.  Subsequent  legislation 
(if  the  Act  of  1893  which  raised  the  school  age  to  11  be 
excepted)  introduced  no  fundamental  change  until  1899. 
The  Act  of  that  year  (associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  W.  S. 
Eobson)  raised  the  school  age  to  12  and  made  it  possible 
for  children  from  12  to  13  to  qualify  for  partial  exemption  ^ 
by  obtaining  an  attendance  certificate.^  The  attendances 
required  were  300  ^  in  not  more  than  two  schools  after 
five  years  of  age  for  each  of  five  years  whether  consecutive 
or  not.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  by  raising  the  age  for  partial  exemption,  its  inten- 
tion was  to  diminish  the  number  of  half-timers  and  thus 
to  relieve  the  schools  of  some  of  the  ill-effects  which  the 
half-time  system  entailed.  These  ill-effects  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  which  sat  from  1891  to  1894.  Secondly,  it 
brought  the  method  of  qualifying  for  partial  exemption  / 
into  harmony  with  the  new  methods  of  school  inspection. 
In  1890  the  system  known  as  "  payment  by  results  ''  (i.e., 
the  giving  of  Government  grants  to  schools  for  proficiency  .yV 
of  scholars  in  individual  examination)  had  been  abolished 
and  grants  on  average  attendance  substituted.  With  its  ■ 
abolition  schools  were  freed  from  the  evils  of  cramming  for 
examinations  and  greater  latitude  in  choice  of  curriculum 
was  given  to  the  teachers. 

But  in  those  districts  where  many  or  most  of  the  scholars 
were  intending  to  become  half-timers,  the  labour  examina- 

1.  For  children  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  local  authority  may  fix 
thirteen  as  the  age  for  total  exemption  and  eleven  for  partial  exemption 
in  the  case  of  children  who  have  reached  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
bye-law  of  the  district. 

2.  The  Robson  Act  allowed  the  attendances  for  total  exemption  to 
remain  at  250.  This  number  was  raised  to  350  by  the  Act  of  1900. 
Thus  for  one  year  (1900-1)  a  scholar  could  obtain  total  exemption  for 
250  attendances,  while  300  were  required  for  partial  exemption. 
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tion  was  producing  exactly  the  same  results  as  the  old 
individual  examinations  for  grant.  There  seemed  to  be 
good  reason,  therefore,  for  introducing  an  alternate  ar- 
rangement. Tlie  minimum  of  300  attendances,  however, 
was  too  low.  It  means  that  a  child  has  only  to  make  8 
attendances  per  week  for  five  years  out  of  seven.  Although 
local  education  authorities  are  empowered  to  pass  school 
attendance  bye-laws  which  make  no  provision  for  half- 
timers,  statistics  show  that  onlv  two  out  of  fortv-four 
Lancashire  Committees,  Bootle  and  Widnes,  avail  them- 
selves of  this  power. 

Since  the  requisite  number  of  attendances  are  obtained 
by  the  average  scholar  as  a  matter  of  course  and  since 
application  for  exemption  can  be  made  at  any  time,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  child- 
ren continue  to  qualify  for  exemption  in  the  old  way.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  half-timers  in  Bolton 
who  qualified  in  either  way  during  the  last  two  years. 


How  (^ualifie<l 
By  attendance 

By  Htan<lanl   - 


TotalH 


Half-timers  ix  Bolton. 

Year  ending 
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V.        36 

VI.  3 

VII.  1 
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16S3 


Year  endini; 
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Standard 
IV.        31 
V.        24 
VL  2 
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1605 
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At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Robson  Act  (1899)  the 
half-time  system  was  in  rapid  decline.  According  to  Board 
of  Education  returns  (which  though  not  absolutely  correct 
are  useful  for  comparison)  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
half-timers  during  the  ten  years  1890 — 1900  was  eqaira- 
lent  to  45  fer  cent.     The  Table  given  below  shows  the 
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fall  in  numbers  for  the  chief  cotton  manufacturing  towns, 
between  1891  and  1901. 

Figures  showing  decrease  in  number  of  half-timers  in 
the  cotton  industry  in  19  typical  Lancashire  towns  in  1891 

and  1901. 

No.  of  half  No.  of  half 

Town.  timers  in  1891.     timen)  in  1901. 

Burnley  3539       1392 

Accrington     1536       715 

Rochdale    2625       1011 

Bolton    3519       1643 

Nelson    1141       563 

Preston   3537       1204 

City  of  Manchester 863       196 

Salford  753       182 

Stockport    1694       1010 

Oldham  3912      1386 

Clitheroe    341       157 

Great  Harwood 160       255 

Heywood    931       448 

Hyde  381       279 

Leigh 1043(1893)..  522 

Radcliffe    553       333 

Haslingden    952       334 

Blackburn  5147       2528 

Rawtenstall   1556       496 

The  above  table  is  taken  from  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman's  "  Reply  to  the 
Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  Cotton  Industry." 

This  decline  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes.  The 
school  age  fcrr  partial  exemption  had  been  raised  from  10 
to  11  in  1893;  parents  found  it  troublesome  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  at  the  time  of  entering  their  child- 
ren for  the  labour  examination,  and  improvements  in  mach- 
inery were  constantly  diminishing  the  need  for  the  less 
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skilled  forms  of  lal>our.  But  the  decline  ceased  in  1900. 
Many  towns  including  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Clitheroe,  Lan- 
caster, Preston,  Rochdale,  Stot*kport,  Wigan  and  Bradford 
show  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  half-timers. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  half-timers  in  the  other 
towns  engaged  in  the  textile  industries  during  the  period 
1903—  6  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  working  of  the 
Robson  Act  but  partly  to  the  depression  of  trade  during 
those  years  and  partly  to  improvements  in  machinery. 

The  recent  return  of  good  trade  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  everywhere. 
Yearly  returns  for  the  last  eleven  years  and  monthly  returns 
for  the  last  12  months  of  the  number  of  half-timers  in 
typical  textile  manufacturing  towns  are  given  below. 
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THE   HALF-TIME  QUESTION 


SlAC.RAU  TO  ILLCSTHATE  THE  AVERAGE  NCMBEB  OF  HALF- 
TIUERS  IN  BLACKBURrt,  BoLTOS,  BCRNLEY,  OlDHAU  AXD 
ItOCHDALE  FROM  1897—1907. 
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1.  In  1900  the  Bobson  Act  can 
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The  half-time  system  has  so  far  been  described  only  from 
the  legal  standpoint  in  order  to  make  clear  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  to  estimate  the  effects  which  legislation 
has  had  upon  the  number  of  half-timers  employed.  I  pro- 
pose now  to  approach  the  question  from  the  social  and 
educational  standpoint,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  to  describe 
at  some  length  the  environment  and  daily  life  of  a  half- 
timer  who  works  in  a  cotton  factory  or  woollen  mill. 

The  usual  daily  time-table  of  a  half-timer  is  as  follows : 
Sometime  between  4.45  and  5.30  a.m.  the  whole  family  is 
awakened  by  an  alarum  clock  or  more  frequently  by  the 
"  knocker-up."  This  man  (usually  an  old  factory  operative 
but  sometimes  a  tradesman)  carrying  a  long  pole  to  one 
end  of  which  a  bunch  of  wires  is  attached,  visits  each 
customer  in  turn  and  rattles  a  bed  room  window  until  a 
preconcerted  signal  announces  that  the  occupant  is  awake. 
He  charges  2d.  and  3d.  a  week  to  each  customer  for  the 
service.  The  half-timer  has  just  time  to  take  a  little  bread 
and  butter  and  tea  (which  has  often  been  left  to  "  stew  " 
overnight  in  the  oven)  before  hurrying  in  wooden-soled 
*'  clogs  '*  to  the  factory  in  order  to  be  there  before  the 
bell  rings  at  six.^ 

A  long  two  hours  ^  in  the  spinning  room,  the  weaving 
shed  or  at  the  knotting  benches  are  spent  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  or  mistress.  These  are  ordinary  adult 
workpeople  who  engage,  pay,  teach  the  trade  to,  super- 
intend and  dismiss  any  non-adult  workers  under  their 
charge. 

At  eight  comes  the  breakfast  interval  of  half-an-hour 
when  (unless  the  home  is  very  near  to  the  factory)  food, 

1.  The  older  workpeople  are  "  pennied  "  and  "  twopenced/*  i.e.,  fined 
Id.  or  2d.  if  they  are  only  a  minute  or  two  late. 

2.  The  half-timers  often  described  the  time  between  6  a.m.  and  .8  a.m. 
as  a  long  two  hours ;  it  seemed  as  long  as  the  other  four  from 
8.30  to  12.30. 
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brought  from  the  home  in  a  tin  box,  is  eaten  in  the  stuffj 
room  where  they  (the  children)  have  just  been  working. 
The  next  four  hours  are  again  spent  at  work.  After  the 
dinner  inter\'al  (12.'i0 — 2  p.m.)  the  half-timers  go  to  after- 
noon B<'h(N)l  for  another  2^  hours.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  ar<^  too  tired  to  do  school- work  or  even  to  play  games 
(unless,  curiously,  it  is  football)  for  they  have  already  had 
six  hours  of  toil.  This  routine  is  reversed  in  alternate 
weeks,  and  the  half-timer  goes  to  school  in  the  morning 
and  to  work  in  the  aftemo<m.  The  evenings  are  8|)ent  in 
various  ways,  generally  in  some  form  of  recreaticm,  such  as 
playing  football  in  the  open  spaces,  going  to  music-halls 
and  other  places  of  entertainment,  or  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  streets.  It  is  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
that  the  evening  is  spent  in  domestic  work»  at  the  evening 
continuation  school  or  in  reading  at  home.  The  UBual 
bed-time  is  9  p.m. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  daily  life  of  the  half-timer.  His 
work  in  the  factory  may  l)e  of  various  kinds.  He  may  be 
employed  as  a  little-piei»er,  a  doffer  or  a  bobbin-ligger  in 
the  spinning  rooms,  as  a  tenter  in  the  weaving  shed  or  as 
a  knotter  at  the  knotting  benches.  Spinning  is  the  final 
process  by  means  of  which  cotton  is  pulled  out  and  twisted 
into  the  form  of  thread.  The  machinery  used  is  known 
as  a  spinning  jenny  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  frame 
and  the  carriage.  The  frame  contains  the  supply  of  cotton 
(wound  upon  bobbins  in  thick  coils)  which  is  drawn  out  and 
twisted  into  thicads  and  afterwards  wound  into  reels  known 
as  **  cops.*'  In  the  dniwing-out  pnwess  the  threads  often 
break  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  little-piecer  to  run  with 
the  carriage  and  **  piece  "  them  together  so  that  the  thread 
in  the  <*op  is  continuous.  The  doflfers  work  behind  the 
frames  and  n*place  any  of  the  big-bobbins  which  have 
become  empty.      The   bobbin-liggiTs  (i.e.,  bobbin-layers) 
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bring  up  and  "  lay  "  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  full-bobbins 
on  the  top  of  the  frame. 

The  temperature  of  the  spinning  rooms  is  90 °F.  in 
winter  and  100°F.  in  summer.  This  high  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  combined  with  excessive  humidity,  causes 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  to  stick  together  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  spin  them  into  exceedingly  fine  threads.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  heat  only  the  lightest  of  clothing  is  worn 
by  the  workpeople.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  boys  consists 
of  calico  drawers  and  shirt ;  while  the  women  discard  their 
ordinary  outer  clothing  and  substitute  a  grey  calico  overall. 
In  addition  to  the  damp  heat  the  air  is  charged  with  an  all 
pervading  smell  of  oil.  There  is  oil  everywhere,  and  the 
oily  slippery  floor  makes  it  necessary  for  all  to  go  barefoot. 

In  the  weaving-shed  the  threads  made  in  the  spinning 
rooms  are  woven  into  cloth  by  means  of  looms.  Those 
threads  that  run  the  length  of  the  cloth  are  called  the 
warp;  the  others  which  run  across  them  at  right  angles, 
the  weft.  The  warp  threads  are  hundreds  of  yards  in 
length ;  the  weft  threads,  varying  in  length  from  28  to  72 
inches,  are  inserted  by  means  of  a  cop  in  a  shuttle  which  is 
thrown  to  and  fro  in  the  loom  as  the  threads  of  the  warp 
move  up  and  down  to  form  the  texture.  The  work  of  the 
little  tenter  is  to  see  that  none  of  the  warp  threads  break 
and  to  shuttle  cops  {i.e.,  insert  cops  on  the  spindles  of  the 
shuttles).  Each  shuttle  has  an  eyelet  through  which  the 
thread  passes,  and  before  a  cop  is  completely  shuttled  the 
thread  must  be  drawn  through  this  eyelet  by  a  rapid  draw- 
ing in  of  the  breath.  The  weaving  shed,  though  compara- 
tively cool,  has  its  own  peculiar  discomfort  in  the  shape  of 
a  deafening  clang  and  clatter  which  drowns  even  the 
loudest  shouting  and  makes  the  use  of  a  simple  sign  lan- 
guage among  the  weavers  indispensable.  The  noise  is 
caused  by  the  mechanism  of  the  loom  jerking  the  shuttle 
across. 
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At  the  knotting  benches  sit  rows  of  nimble-fingeretl 
knot  tors  whose  business  it  is  to  tie  knots  on  the  fringes  of 
towels,  tuble  cloths  and  quilts.  This  requires  small  fingers 
and  the  manufacturers  state  that  the  young  half-timer  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  this  branch  of  the  trade.  As  the 
knotters  become  older  thev  are  drafted  off  to  other  branches, 
weaving  being  generally  chosen.  In  the  woollen  mills 
the  conditions  are  better,  as  the  machinery  works  much 
more  slowly  and  the  temperature  need  not  be  so  high. 

Most  half-timers  in  the  woollen  industry  work  in  the 
spinning  rooms  as  bobbin-liggers,  doffers  and  sweepers-out. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  large  woollen  looms 
until  the  age  of  16  is  reached.  Many  of  the  boys  who 
begin  work  in  the  spinning  room  afterwards  bec*ome  dyers, 
w(M)l-sorters  and   wool-combers. 

The  system  of  piece-work  which  obtains  throughout  the 
whole  ot  the  textile  trades  forces  the  workers  to  acquire 
great  dexterity  and  surprising  quickness.  They  rarely 
stop  for  a  rest ;  for  inaction  generally  means  loss  of  wage. 
A  group  of  half-timers  in  the  Baillie  Street  Schools,  Roch- 
dale, when  asked  if  they  had  any  time  for  rest  in  the 
factory  answered,  **  No--we'8e  got  to  be  spry  or  else  we 
are  sworn  at.**  What  would  happen  if  you  fell  asleep  in 
the  factory?  **  We  should  yerj'  soon  be  kicked  up,"  was 
the  answer.  One  lad  said  that  he  **  often  stood  on  one  leg 
to  give  the  other  a  rest.*' 

All  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  physical  strain  is 
considerable;  but  the  health  of  the  half-timers  suffers  also 
in  other  ways.  Certain  complaints,  prevalent  among  the 
workers,  are  directly  traceable  to  particular  processes. 
From  the  {M)int  of  view  of  health,  the  spinning  room  is 
worse  than  any  other  department.  The  dust  and  fluff 
(called  "  fly**)  from  the  unfinished  cotton  are  the  cause  of 
asthma,  and  the  heated  atmosphere  produces  a  kind  of 
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law  fever  known  as  mill-sickness.  In  the  weaving  sheds 
the  sucking  up  of  the  weft  causes  bad  teeth  and  the  noise 
of  the  machinery  sooner  or  later  affects  the  hearing. 
Complaints  such  as  these  are  the  more  easily  contracted 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  half-timers,  as  well  as  the 
adult  workers,  are  in  an  anaemic  condition.^ 

The  causes  of  anaemia  must  be  sought  for  partly  in  the 
early  upbringing.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  textile 
districts  suffer  from  bad  or  improper  feeding  during 
infancy.  If  the  mother  ^  works  in  a  factory  all  day,  the 
child  is  put  out  to  nurse  and  brought  ,up  on  the  bottle  and 
the  meals  given  to  it  during  childhood  are  often  hurriedly 
prepared.  For  example  it  was  found  that  166  of  the 
mothers  of  children  attending  the  Furthergate  Council 
School,  Blackburn,  went  out  to  regular  employment  ten 
hours  a  day.  Since  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  is 
only  471,  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  least  half  the  children 
were  brought  up  in  the  way  described.^ 

The  following  tables  giving  the  relative  heights  and 
weights  of  half-timers  and  day  scholars  in  Bolton  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson  the  director  of  education  for 
the  borough.  The  same  weighing  and  measuring  machines 
were  used  throughout.  All  the  half  timers  in  Bolton  of 
the  ages  shown  were  taken ;  the  selection  of  full-timers  or 
day  scholars  was  made  by  taking  the  requisite  number  of 
names   in   rotation   order   from   the   alphabetical   list   of 

1.  The  system  of  medical  inspection  seems  to  be  lax  and  inadequate. 
Stunted  children  and  even  one  who  was  suffering  from  hernia  were 
seen  who  had  been  passed  by  the  doctor  without  demur.  A  headmaster 
in  Blackburn  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preventing  a  mentally  defective 
child  from  being  sent  to  the  mill  as  a  half-timer. 

2.  According  to  the  Census  of  1901  there  were  196,898  males  and 
332,233  females  employed  in  the  cotton  industry ;  included  in  these 
numbers  are  14,663  Doys  and  18,201  girls  of  ages  10 — 14  years.  In  the 
woollen  industry  there  were  89,671  males  and  122,069  females;  boys  and 
girls  under  14  years  of  age  numbered  respectively  6,253  and  6,612. 

3.  An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  school  is  that  facilities 
have  to  be  given  during  each  schopl  period  for  scholars  to  return  home 
and  replenish  the  fire. 
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scholars,  and  seeing  that  the  ages  exactly  corresponded. 
Similar  confirmatory  results  have  been  obtained  by  Arch- 
deacon Wilson  ^  in  Rochdale,  by  Dr.  Torrop  ^  in  Heywood, 
and  by  Dr.  Crowley  in  Bradford. 

The  results  show  that  a  distinct  physical  deterioration 
sets  in  immediately  a  child  goes  to  work  half-time. 

Other  ill  effects  of  half-time  employment  are  less  per- 
manent in  character  but  perhaps  even  more  potent  in 
their  consequences.  To  say  that  the  half-timer  loses  one 
half  his  school  education  at  an  age  when  he  most  needs 
educational  discipline,  is  only  to  begin  to  state  the  disad- 
vantages. Teachers  seem  to  be  agreed  that  afternoon 
school  is  very  little  use  for  half-timers.  After  six  hours 
work,  the  children  are  too  exhausted  to  learn  and,  in  sum- 
mer time  especially,  often  fall  asleep.  Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles^ 
M.A.,  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and 
Headmaster  of  the  Burnley  Wood  Council  School,  says : 

"  Half-timers  are  undoubtedly  duller;  there  is  no  comparison  with  the 
full-time  children ;  it  is  painful  to  see  the  conscientious  efforts  they 
make  to  breast  the  tape  with  the  other  children." 

Mr.  Draycott,  Headmaster  of  the  Pikes  Lane  Council 
School,  Bolton,  savs : 

"  Generally  speaking,  as  the  afternoon  wears  on  they  become  very 
tired  and  inclined  to  be  sleepy.  Indeed  at  times  some  of  them  actually 
fall  asleep.  The  school  lessons  become  irksome  to  them ;  very  few  of 
them  ever  take  much  interest  in  school  work.*' 

Mr.  Whittick,  Ex-President  of  the  Half-time  Council 
states : 

'*  The  half-timers  are  not  naturally  duller,  but  deficiency  of  teaching 
causes  a  steady  deterioration,  and  they  fall  back  in  the  class.  Thev 
very  often  show  signs  of  fatigue,  much  being  dependent  on  the  weather. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  opinions  quoted  apply  only  to 
afternoon  instruction  and  that  in  the  morning  school  there 

1.  See  the  "Children's  Labour  Question,"  a  reprint  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  **  Daily  News "  by  Mr.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P. 
"Daily  News"  Office,  1899,  o.p. 
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should  be  a  complete  absence  of  mental  inertia  due  to 
over  work,  the  reply  is  that  the  attention  is  interfered  with 
in  other  ways.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fatigue. 
Tlie  half-timer  is  prematurely  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
wage-earning.  He  feels  that  his  school  life  has  passed; 
and  with  it  school  interests  have  passed  also.  The  nature 
of  this  change  in  character  is  indicated  in  the  following 
obser\'ations. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Sykes,  M.A.,  Ex-President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  states  that 

**The  half-timers  become  clever  at  repartee  and  in  the  oie  of 
'  mannish  '  phrases  which  sound  clever  when  they  dare  use  them.  Thej 
lose  their  cnildish  habits,  stop  playing  at  marbles,  spend  much  of  their 
time  with  hands  in  pockets  at  street  comers,  and  though  they  pifty 
football  as  vigorously  as  the  others  they  will  not  take  part  in  any  other 
game." 

Mr.  Draycott  says : 

"They  domineer  over  other  children,  and  although  it  can  hard]/  be 
said  that  they  lose  their  child-like  habits,  they  are  fond  of  aping  older 
people.  Some  of  the  boys  commence  to  smoke  and  to  use  bad  language, 
and  girls  become  extremely  rough  in  their  play.  It  is  very  sad  to 
observe  the  great  change  that  comes  over  girls  in  particular  within 
a  few  weeks  of  their  going  half-time.  Girls  who  were  inodels  of  neniiMM 
of  attire  and  personal  appearance,  and  whose  conduct  was  modcat  and 
be(.*oming — most  lovable  children,  are  suddenly  transformed  into  knid- 
voiced,  coarse,  vulgar  girls  with  their  finer  instincts  blunted." 

This  behaviour,  variously  described  as  **  owd-fashioned  ** 
(precocious)  and  **  straight-forrad  "  often  degenerates  into 
vulgarity,  pertness  and  even  insolence.  The  self-import- 
ance of  the  half-timer  is  marked  by  his  substituting  a 
muffler  for  a  collar;  and  by  his  contracting  the  mannish 
habits  of  swearing  and  smoking.  As  to  the  girls  many 
women  teachers  state  that  a  peculiar  look  in  the  eye  betrays 
a  certain  loss  of  delicacy  and  reserve. 

Kut  it  is  not  only  the  half-timer  himself  who  suffers; 
the  whole  school  is  affected  by  his  presence.  If  the  half- 
timers  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  a  class,  repetition  of 
the  lessons  is  necessary  in  order  to  catch  both  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sets,  with  the  result  that  the  day-scholars 
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have  to  mark  time  in  the  meanwhile.  Thus  the  presence 
of  half-timers  in  the  ordinary  classes  keeps  back  the  rest  of 
the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  half-timers  are 
grouped  by  themselves  in  a  separate  class,  they  may  be 
themselves  in  such  different  stages  of  mental  development 
that  the  educational  evils  of  imperfect  classification  ensue 
in  another  form. 

As  Mr.  Whittick  says: 

"  The  half-time  system  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  the 
urriculum  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school — the  only  school 
likely  to  be  attended  by  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  country. 


curriculum  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school — the  only  school 

led  by  the  maj< 
The   mixing   of   half-time   and    day-scholars   in   the   higher   classes-^ 


common  practice — ^is  an  evil ;  it  hinders  and  disheartens  an  earnest  class 
teacher  and  makes  the  best  day-scholars  mark  time.  To  make  separate 
provision  for  half-timers  is  to  recognise  and  perpetuate  an  evil  sy^m." 

A  unique  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  far  as  girls  are 
concerned  has  been  found  in  a  Yorkshire  town  on  the 
borders  of  Lancashire.  As  soon  as  a  girl  becomes  a  half- 
timer  she  is  transferred  to  the  boys'  department.  This 
arrangement  has  the  effect  of  limiting  greatly  the  number 
of  half-time  girls. 

Sometimes  an  employer  for  the  sake  of  convenience  com- 
pels all  half-timers  in  his  employ  to  attend  one  school. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  thought  that  this  indicates  the  way  to 
a  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  of  school  disorganisation. 
Why  not  have  special  schools  for  half-timers  with  a  special 
staff  and  a  special  curriculum  suited  to  their  needs?  It 
may  be  granted  that  such  special  schools  would  meet  part 
of  the  educational  difficulty  if  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  choice  of  subjects  were  carefully  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  half-timers.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  .  . 
in  point  of  fact,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  1  \f 
inferior  in  every  way  to  the  ordinary  schools.  Moreover 
there  are  many  practical  objections  to  the  plan.  For  in- 
stance, the  distance  between  the  special  school  and  the 
half-timer's  home  would  in  many  cases  be  excessive.     And 
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also  a  system  of  segregating  half-timers  in  a  school  bv 
themselves  would  tend  to  deprive  them  of  many  of  the 
humanising  influences  exerted  by  a  good  elementary  school 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  half-timer  would  in  many 
cases,  make  up  for  his  loss  of  education  by  attending  even- 
ing scliools.  This  however  is  not  the  case.  The  loss  of 
interest  in  school-work  continues  throughout  adolescence 
(and  probably  throughout  life)  and  half-time  scholars  on 
becoming  full-time  workers  do  not  attend  continuation 
classes  to  the  same  extent  as  their  contemporaries  whose 
school-life  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  premature  em- 
ployment. Mr.  A.  H.  Pickles  has  kept  a  record  of  over  a 
thousand  children  who  have  left  the  Bumlev  Wood  Council 
School  during  the  last  five  years.  Of  the  half-timers,  40 
percent,  have  commenced  to  attend  evening  schools,  where- 
as 90  {)er  cent,  of  the  day  scholars  continue  their  education 
in  this  way.  These  large  percentages  are  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  Burnley,  as  in  Bolton,  Manchester  and 
elsewhere,  the  system  is  in  force  of  granting  a  year's  free 
education  at  the  continuation  schools  to  each  child  at  the 
close  of  his  elementary  day  school  career.  In  Blackburn, 
where  no  such  scholarships  are  given,  only  400  children 
out  of  the  2000  who  annually  leave  the  elementary  schools 
find  their  way  into  the  evening  continuation  classes,  so 
that  the  leakage  is  80  |>er  cent. 

Further  it  may  be  noted  that  evening  schools  suffer  from 
the  presence  of  the  ex-half-timer.  Many  teachers  state 
that  the  ex-half-timer  does  not  take  evening  school  work 
seriously;  the  evening  spent  in  the  continuation  school  is 
lo(»ked  up«m  as  **  a  night  out."  The  present  inquiry  con- 
firms what  is  said  in  the  Special  Ueports  on  Educational 
Subjects  by  Messrs.  Campagnac  and  RusselP  as  to  the 

1.  Supplement  to  Vol.  viii.  Cd.  1867.  ''Report  on  the  School 
Training  and  Early  Employment  of  I^ncashire  Children/*  bj  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cam|>agnac  and  Mr.  C.  £.  B.  Uuimell. 
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reading,  or  rather  lack  of  reading,  of  boys  who  have  been 
engaged  in  half-time  employment. 

It  is  argued  that  the  training  which  a  half-timer  receives 
in  the  workshop  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  school  education  and  especially  for  the  loss  of  the  tech- 
nical instruction  given  by  the  evening  schools.  Some  sort 
of  education  is  received  through  the  dexterity  gained,  but 
most  of  the  work  in  a  factory  or  mill  is  purely  mechanical 
for  many  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features 
of  the  whole  system.  The  half-timer  receives  no  training 
which  will  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  responsible  position  later 
on ;  he  is  practically  condemned  (unless  unusually  intelli- 
gent) to  unskilled  and  low-paid  labour  for  life.  What 
instruction  he  receives,  is  given  in  a  casual  and  hap-hazard 
fashion  by  any  operative  who  happens  to  be  his  master  or 
mistress  for  the  time  being.  There  are  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion  that  half-timers  should  learn  their 
trades  under  competent  instructors  and  efficient  craftsmen. 
Nevertheless  no  such  training  as  ordinarily  given  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  educationally  graded  courses 
in  manual  exercise  and  in  house-craft  which  are  provided 
in  increasing  numbers  in  connexion  with  the  elementary 
day  schools  but  from  which  most  Education  Committees 
find  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  half-timer  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  not  fail  to  receive  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.^ 

This  loss  to  girls  is  in  many  cases  made  greater  by 
indulgent  mothers  who  from  mistaken  kindness  do  not  let 


I 
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1.  The  Bradford  Education  Committee,  however,  recognisiiig  the  fact 
that  the  half-time  girls  are  being  trained  for  employment  rather  than 
for  motherhood,  and  recognising  also  that  this  loss  of  training  is  the 
chief  cause  of  infantile  mortality,  permits  half-timers  to  attend  the 
special  classes,  although  such  attendance  is  detrimental  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  three  or  four  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  elementary 
education. 
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their  daughters  perform  any  household  duties  after  they 
have   returned  from   work. 

The  next  subject  for  investigation  is  the  attitude  of  the 
various  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  half-time 
system.  Those  are  the  half-timers  themselves,  the  teachers, 
the  Textile  Trade  Unionists,  the  employers,  the  parents  of 
the  half-timers,  and  lastly  the  parents  of  the  day  scholars 
and  the  other  ratepayers  in  half-time  districts. 

My  inquiry  convinced  me  that  half-time  employment  it 
popular  among  the  half-timers  themselves.  Only  seven 
cases  were  met  with  in  which  school  was  preferred  to  the 
mill.  Many  reasons  were  given  for  this,  such  as,  **  like  to 
earn  money  " ;  **  like  to  help  Mother  '* ;  "  like  to  help  to 
keep  th'ome  and  th'  family  " ;  **  there  is  no  cane  if  we 
lake  (play)  about";  **  because  we  f^et  spending-money  **; 
**  because  it  makes  us  sharp  *'  (this  from  a  boy  half  asleep) ; 
**  because  we  get  a  good  trade  in  our  fingers,"  etc. 
The  commercial  instinct  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  in* 
centive.  The  half-timers  receive  from  their  parents  or 
employers  pocket  money  or  "  'sel-brass "  (i.^*.,  brass  or 
money  for  themselves)  to  the  amount  of  »3d.  or  6d.  per 
week. 

Some  owned  that  they  received  as  much  as  Is.  per  week 
but  in  most  cases  a  portion  of  such  a  large  sum  would  be 
saved  week  by  week,  in  the  Lancashire  fashion,  for  the 
annual  August  holiday.  Another  factor  of  importance  is 
that  the  immediate  pn)8pects  of  half-timers  are  extremely 
good.  The  little-piecer  earning  Ss.  per  week  becomes  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  a  full-timer  with  14s.  to  18s.  per 
week ;  and  at  24  to  26  years  of  age,  if  fortunate,  attains  the 
position  of  minder  with  an  average  weekly  wage  of  45t. 
The  big-piecers  and  side-piecers  are  looked  upon  as  appren* 
tices  but  their  numbers  cause  a  glut  in  the  market  which 
prevents  their  wage  from  ever  rising  much  abore  18s. 


^ 
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Cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  of  a  married  man  of 
forty  being  employed  as  a  side-piecer  at  this  wage.  The 
girl-tenter  naturally  becomes  a  weaver  with  two,  three,  four 
or  even  six  looms  under  her  care.  The  boy-tenter  may 
rise  still  further  and  become  an  "overlooker,"  but  the 
highest  wage  attainable  does  not  exceed  £2  per  week. 

Neither  the  immediate  nor  the  distant  future  prospects 
in  the  woollen  trade  are  quite  so  good  as  in  the  cotton 
industry ;  the  wages  seem  to  be  -{^  to  -f  less. 

Probably  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  work  with  the  children  is  more  subtle  than  any  that 
are  usually  given ;  it  is  that,  being  a  wage-earner,  the  half- 
timer  has  more  independence  and  liberty  at  home.  Seeing 
his  elder  brother  and  sister  at  16  years  of  ages  earning 
sufficient  wage  to  become  "  boarders  "  at  home,  he  envies 
their  complete  freedom.  And  even  supposing  that  he  has 
no  such  examples  to  follow,  still  the  important  step — from 
dependence  to  partial  independence — ^has  been  taken  and 
he  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  child. 

Less  explicable  is  the  strongly  conservative  attitude  of 
the  Textile  operatives  in  the  matter.  The  Bolton  Opera- 
tive Spinners  Association  with  a  membership  of  5000  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  their  opinion.  This  Trade 
Union  is  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  half-time  system, 
to  an  extension  of  school-life,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
women  and  girls  from  the  spinning  rooms,  and  has  recently 
almost  unanimously  rejected  the  following  resolution:  — 
"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  one  child  out  of  every 
hundred  remains  at  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  no  child  should  be  either 
partially  or  totally  exempt  from  school  before  fourteen 
years  of  age."  This  unanimity  on  the  part  of  Textile 
Operatives  has  also  been  maintained  at  the  Annual  Trade 
Union  Congresses. 
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It  is,  however,  only  the  rank  and  file  of  the  textile  trade 
unionists  who  are  opposed  to  any  change.  Many  of  their 
leaders,  especially  those  who  represent  them  in  Parliament, 
openly  express  their  disapproval  of  the  system  and  advocate 
as  a  practical  measure  of  reform  an  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum age  for  partial  exemption  to  V^^ 

Some  experienced  observers  ^  favour  a  development  of 
the  half-time  system  which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
a  child  to  obtain  full-time  employment  before  reaching 
the  age  of  18  years.  There  is  nothing  reactionary  in  this; 
the  proposal  is  that  all  employers  should  be  compelled  to 
send  their  youthful  employees  to  technical  classes  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
a  practical  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship  training 
would  be  found. 

Hut  why  is  the  average  textile  trade  unionist  in  favour 
of  the  status  quo?  The  reason  is  easily  given.  If  the 
trade  unionist  is  a  parent,  the  half-timer*s  wages  increase 
his  wecklv  inccmie;  if  he  is  not,  he  still  obtains  useful  child 
labour  at  a  (*hcap  rate;  for  it  is  he  rather  than  the  mill- 
manager  who  engages  and  employs  the  half-timer. 

The  reader  will  have  already  gathered  that  the  teachers 
an»  not  in  favour  of  the  present  system:  indeed,  of  all 
parties,  they  are  the  most  strongly  opjK)sed  to  it.  A  Half- 
time  Council  *  representing  10,000  teachers  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  and  reflecting  the 
unanimous  opinion   of  60,000   teachers  in   England  and 

1.  cf.  Sp4»ech  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  at  Rochdale  on  April 
20th.  1907.  cf.  Also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson.  General 
StH.*rctary  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Beamer*»  Twirten  and 
Drawers,  who  savs  :  "  I  don't  think  the  feeling  U  growing  in  faToar  of 
abolition ;  I  would  raise  the  a^c  to  13  years,  but  the  majority  of  oar 
members  are  against  any  increase.'* 

2.  See  Sidney  and  Hontrice  Webb.    **  Industrial  DeniorTmcy,**  I9QS  Ed., 

pp.  liv. — Ivi.,  7rt9,  770. 

3.  The  Half-time  Toum  il.     Secretary.   Mr.  T.  L.  Roberta,  Redcrtw 

Street  School,  Rochdale. 
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Wales  has  been  formed  with  the  avowed  aim  of  abolishing 
of  child  labour.  Furthermore  this  Council  challenges  the 
claim  of  the  textile  operatives  to  settle  this  question  for 
themselves;  they  are  the  interested  parties  and  only  one- 
third  of  the  half-timers  are  their  sons  and  daughters.^ 

The  attitude  of  employers  does  not  seem  to  have  changed 
since  the  sittings  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labour 
(1891 — 4).  So  far  from  being  keenly  in  favour  of  the 
system  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent  and  apathetic. 
Being  primarily  concerned  with  out-put  and  having  little 
to  do  with  the  actual  engagement  of  the  half-timer,  they 
do  not  feel  that  their  interests  are  vitally  affected.  Since, 
however,  injury  to  employers  brings  into  operation  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  leads  to  searching  en- 
quiries from  Factory  Inspectors,  and  since  the  carelessness 
of  youth  often  leads  to  accidents,  several  employers  have 
banished  half-timers  from  their  mills.  During  the  recent 
"  boom "  the  scarcity  of  adult  work-people  has  induced 
many  managers  to  increase  the  number  of  child-labourers 
in  their  factories.  In  Rochdale  and  Bradford  it  was  found 
that  places  were  being  reserved  in  the  mills  for  children 
who  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  claim  partial  exemption, 
and  that  managers  were  constantly  writing  to  teachers 
asking  them  to  send  any  children  who  held  the  necessary 
qualifications.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  half-time 
is,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  for  many  successful  mills  have  no 
half-timers  at  all  and  there  are  a  few  mills  running  at 
night  from  which  children's  and  women's  labour  is  ex- 
cluded by  law. 

Below  are  given  17  typical  returns  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  cases  representative  of  the  whole  300  seen. 

1.  See  "  Children's  Labour  Question/'  p.  140.    The  present  enquiry 
shows  the  proportion  to  be  much  more  nearly  i  than  i. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reasons  why  parents  send  their  children  to  the  mills  as 
half-timers.  In  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined, 
poverty  can  not  be  pleaded.  The  "  crippled  father  and 
widowed  mother"  argument,  so  prominent  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  has  almost  disappeared.  Mr.  C.  Edwards  con- 
clusively proved  in  1899  that  the  average  wage  of  half- 
timer  families  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  non-half-timer 
families.  In  Yorkshire  the  average  weekly  wage  per 
family  was  about  £3.,  while  that  of  Lancashire  families 
was  as  much  as  £3.  lOs.  Od.  The  recent  inquiry  confirms 
these  conclusions;  indeed,  if  anything,  the  present  average 
wage  is  slightly  higher. 

Again,  tho  argument  that  the  system  is  the  outcome  of 
conscious  greed  on  the  part  of  parents  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  where  thrift  has  become  a  vice  or 
where  the  parents  are  short-sighted  and  ignorant,  greed  is 
the  predominant  motive.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  pro- 
motion in  the  factory  is  partly  gained  by  length  of  service, 
so  that  the  half-timer  obtains  an  advantage  of  a  year  (in 
l^radford  it  is  two)  over  the  other  children  and  "  kails  " 
thom  as  the  saying  is.  This  fear  that  their  children  will 
be  **  kailed  "  or  outstripped  in  the  race  for  promotion 
certainly  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  some  parents. 
Among  less  ambitious  parents  who  are  not  themselves  em- 
ployc<l  in  the  industry  (and  most  parents  are  not)  mer« 
custom  or  habit  is  the  chief  reason.  Teachers,  education 
officials,  mill-managers  and  trade  union  secretaries  are  all 
agreed  that  custom  and  custom  alone  is  operative  in  the 
majority  of  oases.  One  half-timer  in  a  school  makes  many, 
not  only  because  ho  is,  as  it  were,  a  centre  of  infection  but 
also  because  the  parent  of  a  day  scholar  in  a  school  in  which 
half-timers  form  a  large  pen*entage  of  the  whole,  knowing 
that  the  curriculum  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  half-timer 
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and  knowing  that  the  lessons  are  necessarily  duplicated, 
sees  no  reason  why  his  child  should  not  follow  the  example 
of  others. 

The  parents  of  the  day  scholars  together  with  the  other 
ratepayers  suffer  financially  from  the  presence  of  the  half- 
timer.  The  grants  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  assessed 
on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars.  The  remainder 
of  the  cost  of  education  is  raised  by  an  education  rate. 
The  Elementary  Day  School  Code  (Section  43  (6)  and  (c)) 
requires  in  the  case  of  older  scholars  that  an  "  attendance  *' 
to  be  counted  for  grant  must  comprise  two  hours  of  secular 
instruction,  inclusive  of  the  necessary  recreation.  An 
ordinary  day-scholar  can  make  two  of  such  "  attendances  " 
on  each  full  school  day.  Half-timers  can  only  make  one 
"  attendance  "  in  a  day  but  in  their  case  the  Code  allows 
each  such  attendance  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  grant 
as  an  attendance  and  a  half.  Thus,  even  with  this  con- 
cession, the  half-timer  can  only  earn  75  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  attendance  grant.  This  entails  a  loss  to  the  rates. 
In  Bradford  the  loss  amounts  to  £500  per  annum  and  in 
many  other  places  it  necessitates  an  additional  Id.  or  2d. 
on  the  rates.  Consequently  the  parent  of  the  half-timer 
not  only  receives  the  half-timer's  wage  but  is  helped  by  the 
other  ratepayers  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  Govern- 
ment grant  caused  by  his  child's  intermittent  attendance  at 
school. 

Enough  evidence  has  now  been  given  to  enable  one  to 
balance  the  relative  merits  and  defects  of  the  present  half- 
time  system  and  to  judge  on  which  side  the  scale  turns. 
Of  all  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the  system  by 
far  the  strongest  are  those  of  the  half-timers  themselves. 
In  the  others — the  arguments  of  the  trade  unionists  and 
parents — there  is  either  an  irrational  element  or  else  a 
sordid    element    not    justified    by   the    considerations    of 
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poverty.  No  one  ran  doubt  that  the  love  of  independence, 
the  desire  to  help  others  in  the  home,  are  splendid  motives 
deserving  of  the  great^'st  encouragement.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  half-timer  is  being  fitted  at  an  earlv 
age  for  a  career  which  he  will  probably  continue  to  pursue 
throughout  life.  The  advantage  of  this  accrues  to  the 
whole  community  considered  as  an  industrial  society.  On 
the  other  side  are  certain  grave  disadvantages.  There  is 
the  physical  deterioration  which  half-time  employment 
often  entails;  there  is  the  loss  of  education  reflected 
thn)ughout  life  in  the  absence  of  the  desire  for  intellectual 
pleasures  and  there  is  the  helplessness  which  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  if  the  health  fails  and  another  profession  has 
to  bi*  adopted.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  young 
operatives  to  leave  the  cotton  industry  after  a  few  years* 
employment.  Receiving  16s. — 18s.  a  week  and  seeing  no 
immediate  prospect  of  attaining  a  higher  position  (that 
of  *  minder')  they  leave  their  employment  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  better  wages  elsewhere.  Again  there  is  the  grave 
disorganisation  of  the  sch(K)Is;  the  imperfect  education 
that  the  day-scholar  as  well  as  the  half-timer  receives 
in  half-time  schools  and  the  unjust  financial  burden  which 
falls  upon  ratepayers  who  have  no  interest  in  the  system. 
No  one  weighing  carefully  the  disadvantages  and  reflecting 
up(m  other  consequences  which  have  been  but  barely  in- 
dicated in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  will  hesitate  to  ack- 
nowledge that  the  system  is  on  the  whole  both  evil  and 
unjust.  No  doubt  improvements  could  be  introduced  (such 
as  the  special  schools  already  discussed)  which  would  do 
away  with  some  of  the  defects.  The  danger  is  that  other 
faults  would  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  such 
change. 

Can  the  half-time  svstem  be  abolished?     Do  economic 
or  industrial  considerations  demand  its  continuance?  Will 
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the  balance  between  profit  and  loss  be  upset  if  the  half-time 
is  abolished?  Does  the  cotton  industry  depend  for  its 
success  in  international  competition  on  this  form  of  em- 
plo3rment  ?  The  fact  that  many  mills  dispense  altogether 
with  half-time  labour  and  that  other  mills  run  at  night 
(when  half-time  labour  is  prohibited)  indicates  that  this 
form  of  labour  is  not  indispensable.  Furthermore  the 
steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  half-timers  during  the 
decade  1890 — 1900  was  to  a  great  extent  a  natural  result 
of  improvements  in  machinery  and  not  wholly  due  to 
decline  in  trade.  Beal  wages  have  continuously  risen  and 
hours  of  labour  have  steadily  fallen;  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  half-timers  has  been  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  adults.  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman 
says  ^ :  "  ii  the  most  moderate  allowance  be  made  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  adults  as  compared  with  children  (i.e., 
half-timers  and  others)  and  young  persons,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  labour  power 
used  in  the  cotton  industry,  reckoned  in  adults  and  their 
equivalents."  He  further  adds  that  "  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  appreciable  displacement  of  labour  having  occurred 
to  the  serious  loss  of  any  section  of  the  operatives."  ' 

Statements  such  as  these,  based  on  full  and  carefully 
prepared  statistics,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  half-time 
labour  is  not  necessary  on  economic  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  system  might  cause  a 
temporary  dislocation  of  trade  and  is  therefore  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  proves  that  the 
path  of  gradual  reform  is  the  safest,  for  the  reason  that  it 
arouses  the  least  amount  of  opposition.    What  is  necessary 


1.  "A  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  Cotton 

Industry/*  p.  39. 

2.  p.  54. 
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is  not  that  the  reform  should  be  revolutionaiy  but  that  it 
should  originate  from  the  Central  Authority.  It  is  time 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  leaving  the  question  to  the 
local  authority  to  settle  in  its  own  way.  The  physique, 
the  educational  and  moral  advancement  of  anv  section  of 
the  nation  are  a  national  concern  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Moreover  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  local  authority  to  take  any  strong  line  in 
the  face  of  local  interests  and  the  desire  to  outstrip  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  completing  mills.  Six  months  before 
the  passing  of  the  Hobson  Act  there  was  disorder  at  a  town*s 
meeting  in  Hochdale,  convened  to  discuss  the  raising  of 
the  minimum  age  of  partial  exemption,  owing  to  the  hos- 
tility which  the  motion  excited.  But  although  the  Robson 
Act  very  soon  afterwards  actually  raised  the  age  from 
eleven  to  twelve,  not  the  slightest  discontent  was  then 
exhibited.  This  promises  well  for  future  legislation.  A 
strong  government,  earnestly  grappling  with  the  problem, 
could  find  a  solution  which  would  cK'casion  but  transient 
opposition  and  which  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  social  and  educational  progress  of  the 
people.  Pkter  Sandifohd. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Hkcext  Votks  ok  Laboir  CorxciLs  ix  the  Textile 
Districts  on  the  Half-time  System. 

In  February,  1907,  the  Half-time  Council  (Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire)  desiring  to  be  informed 
of  the  (*ollective  opinion  of  the  trades  unions  upon  the 
half-time  Hvstem,  re(|ueste<l  the  Trades  Unions  and  Trades 
Councils  in  the  textile  districts  to  submit  to  the  vote  of 

their  members  the   following  resolution: 

*'That  in  view  of  the  fait  that  only  one  child  out  of  every  hundred 
remains  at  M'hool  until  14  yeani  of  af^e.  the  time  hu  now  amved  when 
no  child  nhall  be  either  partially  or  totally  exempt  from  acbool  befoie 
14  years  of  age.** 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Half-time  Goimeil  (Mr.  T.  L. 
Roberts,  Redeross  Street  School,  Rochdale)  writes  that, 
to  April  20,  1907,  the  Labour  Councils  in  the  following 
towns  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  half- 
time  system  and  of  14  years  being  fixed  as  the  minimum 
age  for  leaving  school :  — Oldham,  Rochdale,  Burnley, 
Hyde,  Leigh,  Rawtenstall,  Nelson,  Accrington,  Stockport, 
Wigan,  Keighley,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Huddersfield, 
Glossop,  Ramsbottom  and  Tyldesley. 

APPENDIX  II. 

The  Desih ability  of  Abolishing  the  Half-time  System 

IN  the  Textile  Tbades. 

Mr.  Walter  Nield,  President  of  the  North- Western  sec- 
tion of  the  Go-operative  Educational  Committees'  Associa- 
tion, who  is  himself  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry,  writes 
as  follows  on  the  subject  of  the  half-time  system.  His 
letter  refers  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  at  a  conference 
of  the  Co-operative  Educational  Committees'  Association 
at  Manchester  on  March  2,  1907. 

**....  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  on  March  2  stated 
that  the  work  in  the  cotton  mills  to-day  was  less  exacting  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  I  disputed  the  statement  at  the  meeting,  and  have 
since  consulted  quite  a  number  of  intelligent  factory  workers,  who,  I 
knew,  would  give  a  fair  answer  without  any  bias  either  one  way  or 
another.  In  every  case  their  reply  was  that  to-day  the  work  is  more 
exacting  than  ever  it  was  owing  to  the  high  speed  of  the  machinery. 

Take  my  own  case.  When  I  was  a  half-timer,  the  speed  of  machinery 
was  nothing  like  what  it  is  to-day.  The  length  of  the  spinning  mule  was 
shorter  by  a  fourth,  and  we  were  allowed  thirty  minutes  for  a  breathing 
space  in  the  mill  yard.  But  to-day  such  a  thing  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  of  the  mills  in  Oldham,  and  I  presume  that  we  are  only  a  fair 
sample  of  the  rest  of  Lancashire. 

One  question  asked  at  the  meeting  was  what  effect  the  abolition  of 
half-time  would  have  upon  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  principal 
employers  of  half-timers  are  the  cotton  mills.  During  the  last  week  I 
have  put  this  question  very  often  to  those  employed  in  the  mills.  The 
answers  I  have  received  have  been  very  similar,  though  obtained  from 
many  soiirces.     In  the  main,  they  have  stated  that  the  abolition  of  the 
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half-time  system  would  hardly  have  any  material  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  mills.  In  most  of  the  more  modern  mills  the  managv- 
ment  refuse  to  take  half-timers,  preferring  lads  of  about  fourteen. 
From  the  standpoint  of  injury  to  trade,  there  need  be  no  fcnr  of 
abolishing  the  half-timer. 

Another  important  question  is  what  would  be  the  effect  on  ibe 
welfare  of  the  families  from  which  the  half-timers  come.  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  in  many  cases,  for  example,  of  widows  and  of  men  in 
receipt  of  small  wages,  it  would  entail  a  little  hardship.  But,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  these  are  not  the  people  who  clamour  more  for  tbe 
retention  of  the  half-time  system.  The  worst  offenders  are  the  best  paid 
o(>eratives  in  the  cotton  mills.  This  is  not  a  rash  statement,  for  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  question  has  been  before  the  various  branches 
in  membership  with  the  Oldham  Trades  Council,  comprising  spinners, 
weavers,  cardroom  hands,  iron  and  metal  trades,  etc.  Each  branch 
was  requested  to  take  a  vote  as  to  whether  the  members  were  in  favoar 
of  abolishing  the  half-time  system.  The  result  of  their  decisions  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  last,  March  5th.  One  branch  of  spinners,  the  most 
highly  paid  workers  in  the  cotton  mill,  sent  in  their  resignation  on  tbe 
ground  that  this  question  was  being  repeatedly  discussed.  The  other 
branches  in  the  cotton  trade,  while  not  taking  this  extreme  course, 
decided  not  to  support  the  abolition  of  the  half-timer.  The  only 
exception  was  the  weavers  who  supported  the  principle  of  doing  away 
with  half-timers.  This  course  was  also  taken  by  every  branch  in  tbe 
iron  and  metal  trade.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  action  of 
cotton  operatives,  as  in  the  iron  trade  lower  wages  are  earned.  In 
the  diik'ussion  at  one  branch  a  carter  with  a  wife  and  seven  children, 
receiving  a  wage  of  26s.  per  week,  said  :  **  You  know  it*s  hard  for  nte 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  I  want  my  children  to  receive  as  good  an 
e<lucation  us  other  children,  and  I  shall  go  in  for  abolishing  the  half-time 
.system. "    This  is  typical  of  many  who  are  in  similar  circumstances. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  urged  by  those  who  favour  the  half-time 
sytttem  is  that  keeping  a  child  at  school  too  long  tends  to  make  it  want 
to  nhirk  work.  Such  reasons  are  unsound,  as  every  observer  knows  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  the  workshop.  Another  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  cotton  ofM'ratives  as  a  rule  are  indifferent  as  to  whether 
their  children  attend  evening  school  or  not,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  workers  in  the  iron  trade  seem  more  anxious  for  their  sons  lo  attend 
ttvhniral  whools.  But  there  is  more  call  upon  the  educational  rewMirrce 
of  the  individual  in  the  workshop  than  in  the  mill,  and  this  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  different  attitude  of  the  worken  in  the  two 
trades. 

But  the  most  important  point  to  my  mind  is  what  effect  the  half-time 
system  has  upon  the  child.  Those  who  have  gone  through  the  mill  know 
best  what  happens.  I  have  seen  the  ruddy-cheeked  boyt  and  girb  enter 
the  mill  in  high  glee  at  the  pros|>ei*t  of  receiving  wages.     But  aa  a  rule 
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they  have  not  been  there  long  before  the  colour  is  gone,  and  it  is  a 

painful   sight,  to  me  at  least,  to  see  them  before  six  o'clock  in  the 

morning  dragging  their  weary  feet  towards  the  mill  half  awake.     Think 

of  that  child's  condition,  after  working  for  six  hours  in  an  atmosphere 

ranging  from  75  to  80  degrees,  taking  its  place  in  the  afternoon  in  the 

schoolroom  to  compete  with  children  devoting  the  full  day  to  school  life. 

What  results  can  you  expect?    The  child  is  at  a  disadvantage,   and 

becomes  discouraged,  feeling  that  it  is  the  dullard  of  the  school.     There 

is  only  one  topic  of  conversation  :  '  I  shall  be  full-time  in  so  long,  then 

I  shall  have  done  with  school.'     Can  we  reasonably  expect  such  a  child 

to  be  fond  of  school?    The  result  is  that,  unless  their  parents  are  alive 

to  the  need  of  education  (which  when  the  children  are  sent  to  work 

half-time  is  very  seldom  the  case),  the  child  never  enters  school  again. 

Is  it  any  wonder  if  this  is  so,  for  what  must  the  memories  of  school  life 

be  but  of  a  time  of  weary  toil  with  poor  results?    Often,  with  the 

exception  of  the  art  of   reading,   the   little  learning  which  the  child 

received  at  school  is  soon  lost.     But  it  often  happens  that  one  day, 

like  the  son  who  went  into  a  far  country,  these  young  people  realise  that 

they  have  lost  their  educational  substance,  and  they  fain  would  fill  their 

minds  with  the  husks  of  learning.     They  find  themselves  hampered  in 

promotion,  as  those  who  are  better  educated  are  given  the  preference. 

Thousands  to-day   in   Lancashire   are   in  this   condition  owing  to  the 

half-time  system. 

If  half-time  were  abolished  and  14  fixed  as  the  leaving  age  from  the 

elementary  school,  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  both  girls 

and  boys  to  attend  school  in  the  evening  twice  a  week  in  the  winter 

months  without  any  undue  physical  overstrain  after  a  long  day  in  the 

mill.     I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  observations  I  have  made. 

I   have  noted   many  who   have   been   kept   at  school   until  they  were 

14  years  of  age,  and  have  been  struck  with  their  physical  condition  as 

compared  with  those  who  have  worked  half-time.  They  have  seemed 
to  stand  the  strain  a  great  deal  better,  and  their  attendance  at  evening 
school  has  seemed  to  have  no  ill-effect  upon  them,  while  their  superior 
intelligence  has  been  marked.  Therefore  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
attendance  at  evening  school. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  work 
shorter  hours  in  the  mills  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  I  am  afraid  this 
cannot  be  done.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
mill  work  is  so  arranged  that,  if  a  young  person  were  called  away,  it 
would  make  a  vast  difference  to  the  production  as  the  equipment  is  so 
bare  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hands  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  a 
young  person  the  machines  could  not  be  kept  in  motion.  And  the 
stopping  of  the  machinerv  in  a  modem  mill  is  out  of  the  questiim. 
True,  it  might  be  arranged  for  additional  help  to  take  the  place  of  those 
away  at  .^hool.  But  this  would  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  that 
could  hardly  be  done,  for  in  normal  times  the  margm  is  very  fine  in  the 
cotton  trade.  I  quite  agree  that  if  this  course  could  be  adopted  it  would 
be  the  better  course,  but  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  practicable  at 
present." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Laws  Regulating  the  Emplo3rment  of  Children  and 
Young  Persons  in  Factories  and  Workshops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Switzerland.* 

In  reading  the  following  table  showing  the  legal 
limitations  to  the  employment  of  young  perBons  and 
children  in  factories  and  workshops  it  should  be  noted  that : 

(1)  The  laws  given  for  Germany  and  Switzerland  are 
those  applying  to  the  whole  country.  The  Imperial  and 
Federal  Laws  represent  the  minimum  common  to  all,  but 
each  State  of  Germany  and  each  Canton  of  Switserland 
may  enact  more  stringent  regulations. 

(2)  In  the  provisions  for  overtime  and  nightwork  in  the 
German  and  Swiss  laws  the  term  "  necessary  "  is  never 
clearly  defined.  This  renders  difficult,  and  possibly  mis- 
leading, any  comparison  of  the  clauses  regulating  overtime 
and  nightwork  in  those  countries  with  similar  clauses  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  every  exception  is 
rigidly  defined. 

Children  under  14  in  Workshops  and  Factories. 

Definition  <>f  Factory  .vnd  Workshop. 

riiit<Nl  Kinploin.  (teniiany.  Switzerland. 
The  toniiH  are  cIcHiknI  1'he  tenns  are  un-  A  factory  U  any 
HO  an  to  ineliule  any  dctiiKHl.  The  Imlu9-  eAtabliMhment  em* 
pri'iiiisos  or  phu^eM  in  trial  (VmIu  relates  to  ploying;  niore  than  10 
which  manual  laUmr  is  **fiu*torieH,  niilln.  and  workpeople,  or  maiig 
carriiHl  on  hy  way  oi  worlcKhopH  iiHini;  motor  power  or  em- 
tni(l(M>r  for  pur|M>s'eM  of  |K>wer,  niim*M,  Milt-  ploying  peiMNiii  under 
lOiin  in  making,  re{>air-  pitf«,  quarrieH,  found-  18,  anu  employing 
in;;,  or  jMlaptin^  any  ries,  tinilier  yardx,  over  5  people,  or  en- 
article  for  i^ile.                    ready-made    clothing;  plojrinK  lew   than   6 

worl^Hho|»M,  ete.  but  on  work  danieer- 

UomeHtic        work-  ou«  to  health. 
Hho|>H  are  exempted. 

*  This  chapter  has  l)een  kindly  supplied  by  the  Laboor  Department  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trade. 
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Employment  in  Factories  and  Workshops. 
United  Kingdom.  Germany. 

Prohibited  to  anyone        Prohibited  to  any- 
under  12  years.  one  under  13  years. 


Hours  of  Work. 

Children  of  12  years 
may  only  work  half- 
time.  Children  of  13, 
unless  they  have  obtain- 
ed a  certificate  of  havin<^ 
reached  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  proficiency,  or 
of  having  made  the 
prescribed  number  of 
attendances,  may  only 
work  half-time. 

Children  of  13  years 
with  an  educational 
certificate  of  total  ex- 
emption from  school 
attendance  may  work 
under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  young  persons 
of  14. 


Children  of  13  if 
they  have  passed  pri- 
mary education  stand  - 
ard  may  work  half- 
time.  In  "  power- 
using  workshops" 
they  may  work  under 
the  same  regulations 
as  young  persons  of 
14. 


Switzerland. 

Prohibited  to  any- 
one under  14  years. 


Half-Time. 

Maximum  Hours  (exclusive  of  Meals)  permitted  in. 
Textile  Factories. 

5oi  hours  a  fortnight.         72  hours  a  fortnight. 

Non-Textile  P'actories  and  Workshops. 

72  hours  a  fortnight. 


60  hours  a  fortnight. 


Domestic  Workshops. 
74^  hours  a  fortnight. 

Overtlme. 

Prohibited,  except  for 
half  hour  to  complete  a 

Srocess  in  bleaching  and 
yeing  works,  print 
works  and  iron  mills, 
foundries  and  paper 
mills  in  which  male 
young  persons  are  not 
employed  at  night ;  but 
the  weekly  total  must 
not  be  exceeded. 

Night  Work. 
Prohibited. 


Not  regulated. 


Allowed  (under 
"permit"  of  factory 
inspector)  for  a  period 
of  lour  weeks  in  cases 
of  break -do'WTi.  In 
**  necessary  "  cases 
(e.g.  seasonal  work) 
the  Federal  Council 
may  permit  overtime 
but  the  weekly  total 
umst  not  exceed  36 
hours. 


Not   regulated    by 
Federal  Law. 


Prohibited. 
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CoMruLsoRY  Holiday  and  Sunday  Rkst. 

riiite«l  Kin^lom. 
Snnilay  rest  conipul 


Hory  witfiowt  ex(*eption. 
Six  wIkiIo  cUyK  (or  their 
e<piivHlent)  {A^r  annum. 


( iemianj'. 

Sunday  rent  ami 
fete  day  rest  compul- 
Kon'. 


Switzerland. 


TorxG  Persons  ix  Factories  and  Workshops. 

Definition  of  Youno  Per.son. 

rnite<l  Kinplom.  (iennany.  Switzerland. 

All  of  14  ana  under  18        All  of  14  and  under        All  of  14  and  under 

yearn  and  tho^e   of   13  16  yearn  and  thone  of    18  yean*, 

yean*  of  aj^e  with  e<luoa-  13    yearn    who    have 

tional  cert ifirate  of  total  paK.Hed   primary  e<lu- 

exemption.  eation  Htandani. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Maximum  Hours  (exclunive  of  Mealn)  permitted  in. 

Textile  Factorii-». 


Week  rw>4. 
Day     lU. 

60. 
10. 

64. 

11    (9    on   eveit    of 
holidayH). 

Non-Textile  FACTr)RiEs 

AND  Workshops. 

Week  60. 
Day     10^. 

60. 
10. 

64. 

11    <9    on    e%'cn  of 
holidayH). 

Domestic  Workshops. 

Week  60. 
Day     10^. 

Exempted. 
Kxempte<L 

Exempteri. 
Exeiuptetl. 

Overtime. 

Pn)hihited.  except  an  Allowed  in  the  Allom-ed  when 
in  the  vii>*v  oi  chilciren  ;  Name  (*a.»H*H  and  null-  neeowary.  e.i;.  for 
in  water  milln  and  in  je<'t  to  the  name  pro-  ntoppa^  of  the  ma- 
Turkey  re<l  dyeing  and  viM»  an  in  the  cane  of  chinery :  mn  only  be 
o|>en  air  hh'achin^  under    cliildren.  intuited  for  two  weelui 

n|»e<*ial  ('onditi<mn.  by  the  I^ocal  Antbor- 

ity,  for  hm^rer  by  tbe 
(ant4inal  lvo%-em- 
nient. 

Nkjht  Work. 

I*rohil»ite<l  entirely  to  Prohibited  trener-  Inhibited  to  rirlA. 
prln.  ally  >mt  allowea  for  a        Permitted  to  ri^ 

Prt»hihit4Hl  to  )M>yn  hut    |»en(Nl  of  four  weekn  miiere    nnint<Tr«pCed 

with  certain  except ionn.     in     canen    of    break  work  in  neccwwMy. 

down. 
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Compulsory  Holiday  and  Sunday  Rest. 

United  Kingdom.  Germany.  Switzerland. 

A  short  day  must  be  Sunday  and  fdte  Sunday  rest  com- 
be given  one  week-day  day  rest  compulsory,  pulsory  except  to 
a    week.       Six    whole  ooys  in  same  circum- 

week-day    holidays    (or  stances   as    allow  of 

their     equivalent)     per  night  work, 

annum. 

Sunday  rest  compul- 
sory except  for  male 
younff  persons  working 
oy  relays  in  blast  furn- 
aces and  paper  mills. 

Legislation  Regulating  the  Employment  of  Children 

AND  Young  Persons. 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  laws  contain  provisions  affecting  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons :  — 

I.  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  (1878—1901). 

II.  Employment  of  Children  Act  (1903). 

III.  Education  Acts  (1870—1901). 

IV.  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts  (1887—1900). 

V.  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts  (1872—1900). 

VI.  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  (1904). 

VII.  Shop  Hours  Act  (1892). 

Summaries  of  the  most  important  of  these  provisions, 
now  in  force,  are  attached. 

I.  Factory  and  VTorkshop  Acts  (1878 — 1901). 

Age  of  admission  of  children  into  textile  and  non- 
textile  factories  and  workshops  and  quarries  :  — The 
age  of  admission  is  twelve,  if  an  educational  certificate  is 
obtained.  In  factories  a  medical  certificate  is  necessary 
under  16  and  shall  not  be  given  unless  a  certificate  of 
birth  or  other  sufficient  evidence  of  age  be  produced. 
Children  of  12  and  13  years  must  attend  school  either  twice 
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on  alt  ornate  days  or  once  every  day  when  working  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  sets.  Children  of  13  who  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  having  made  the  prescribed  number 
of  attendances  at  school  or  of  having  passed  the  prescribed 
standard  of  proficiency  are  classed  with  young  persons, 
I.e.,  with  those  of  14  vears  old.  When  a  child  becomes  a 
young  person  a  fresh  certificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained. 

Duration  of  working  day.  Children: — In  textile 
factories,  non -textile  factories  and  workshops  the  ordinary 
working  period  is  defined  as  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  In  certain  cases  in 
non-textile  factories  the  Secret arv  of  State  may  alter  hours 
to  between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Hours  for  meals  are  fixed. 
Children  of  12 — 14  work  on  alternate  days  or  on  the  half 
time  system.  Hours  of  alternate  days  in  textile  factories, 
non-textile  factories  and  workshops  are  10  exclusive  of  2 
hours'  rest,  except  on  Saturday.  In  the  morning  and  after- 
noon set  system  :  — Childi*en  in  the  morning  set  must  crease 
work  at  the  dinner  hour,  but  not  later  than  1  p.m.  Children 
in  the  aftern(H)n  set  begin  at  the  end  of  the  dinner-time, 
but  not  earlier  than  noon.  Children  in  textile  factories 
may  work  551  hours  a  fortnight.  Children  in  non-textile 
factories  and  workshops  may  work  60  hours  a  fortnight. 
Children  in  domestic  workshops  may  work  74 1  hours  a 
fortnight,  in  all  cases  exclusive  of  meals. 

Yoi'Nii  Persons: — In  textile  factories  young  persons 
(14-18)  may  work  10  hours  a  day  except  on  Saturdays  and 
55 J  hours  a  week.  In  non-textile  factories  and  workshops 
they  may  work  lOJ  a  day  except  on  Saturdays  and  60  a 
week.  In  d<miestic  workshops  young  persons  may  work 
Ix'twecn  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  between  6  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.;  they  may  work  10^  hours  a  day,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  60  a  week. 

EXCKI'TIONS  AS  TO  DURATION  OF  WORK.    CuiLDHEX  Z Over- 
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time  is  never  allowed  in  textile  factories.  The  only  excep- 
tion with  regard  to  children  is  the  occasional  half  hour 
to  complete  a  process  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  print 
works,  and  iron  mills,  foundries  and  paper  mills  in  which 
male  young  persons  are  not  employed  at  night,  but  the 
hours  a  week  are  not  to  exceed  the  legal  limit. 

Young  persons: — (1)  The  same  exception  on  the  same 
conditions  is  made  with  regard  to  young  persons  under  18. 
(2)  Water  mills  :  one  hour  overtime  may  be  granted  under 
certain  conditions  to  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by 
drought  or  floods.  (3)  Turkey  red  dyeing  and  open  air 
bleaching :  overtime  permitted  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  damage  under  certain  conditions. 

Night- WORK  :  — Night-work  forbidden  to  all  under  18, 
subject  to  special  exceptions. 

Exceptions  as  to  night-v«^ork.  Young  persons:  — 
Subject  to  certain  special  conditions,  male  young  per- 
sons over  14  may  be  employed  on  night-work  in : 
Glass  works,  Blast  furnaces.  Iron  mills.  Letterpress 
printing  works  and  Paper  mills.  Male  young  persons 
over  16  may  be  employed  on  work  in :  Lace  Factories, 
between  4  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  Bakehouses,  between  5  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.,  factories  or  workshops  where  printing  of  news- 
papers is  carried  on  not  more  than  two  nights  a  week, — 
during  not  more  than  two  nights  a  week.  On  night  work 
in  electrical  works,  in  the  part  of  a  factory  in  which  rever- 
beratory  or  regenerative  furnaces  are  used,  in  the  process 
of  galvanising  sheet  metal  and  wire,  of  calcining  and 
stamping  in  mineral  dressing  floors  in  Cornwall,  in  china- 
clay  works  and  certain  other  scheduled  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

COMPUTSORY  HOLIDAY  AND  SUNDAY  REST.       CHILDREN  AND 

YOUNG  persons: — Sunday  rest  is  compulsory  subject  to 
special  exceptions.   A  short  day  must  be  given  on  one  week- 
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dav  in  everv  week.  In  textile  factories  this  must  be  Satur- 
day:  but  in  certain  non-textile  factories  and  workBhops 
another  week-da v  mav  be  substituted.  There  are  six  com- 
pulsory  holidays  in  England,  viz. :  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday  and  four  Bank  Holidays,  but  by  due  notice  other 
equivalent  holidays  may  be  substituted ;  similar  refarula- 
tions  adapted  to  local  circumstances  are  prescribed  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Ex('Ki»TiONS  AS  TO  SuxDAY  REST: — Male  young  persons 
workini^  day  and  nii^ht  by  relays  in  blast  furnaces  and 
paper  mills  may  work  on  Sundays.  Jewish  occupiers  who 
close  the  whole  of  Saturday  may  employ  young  persona 
cither  one  hour  more  every  working  day  or  on  Sunday. 

FiSII   AXD    FRUIT    PKKSKRyiXG    AXD    CRKAMERIKS  ! — These 

industries  arc  under  s{>ecial  regulations. 

Restrictioxs  as  to  dax(;krous  axd  fxiiealthy  trades. 
CuiLDREX  :  — Employment  of  a  child  in  cleaning  machinery, 
or  under  machinery  in  motion,  is  prohibited.  A  child  is 
not  to  be  employed  in  :  (1)  The  silvering  of  mirrors  by  the 
mercurial  process.*  (2)  Making  of  white  lead.'  (3)  Melt- 
ing or  annealing  glass.-  (4)  Dr^'-grinding  in  the  metal 
trades  or  wheiv  lucifer  match  dipping  is  carried  on.  {5» 
A  child  must  not  Ik*  employed  in  wet  spinning  unless 
certain  precautions  are  taken.* 

Yoix(j  PEHsoxs: — Employment  of  young  persons  in 
cleaning  dangerous  machinery  and  mill-gearing  in  motion 
is  prohibited.  A  female  under  sixteen  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  or  finishing  bricks  or  salt. 

N.H. — In  addition  to  these  ivstrictions  there  are  many 
dangerous  trades  under  special  rules,  some  of  which 
es|)ecially  iiil'ect  cliildivn  and  young  persons. 

1.  Applict  ul.su  to  young  fHTMins. 

2.  Applies  aUu  tu  tvinalo  yuuiig  pvrsuns. 
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II.  Employment  of  Children  Act  (1903). 

General  restrictions  on  employment  of  children  :  — 
(1)  A  child  {i.e. J  under  14  years)  shall  not  be  employed 
between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  (2)  A  child  under  11  shall  not 
be  employed  in  street  trading.  (3)  A  child  if  employed  half 
time  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1901,  not  to  be 
employed  in  any  other  way.  (4)  A  child  shall  not  be 
employed  to  lift  heavy  weights.  (5)  A  child  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his 
health  or  education,  having  regard  to  his  physical  condition. 

(Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  enable  local  authorities  to 
make  bye-laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  under  16,  but  these  bye-laws  do  not  apply 
to  children  above  12  employed  in  factories  or  workshops  or 

mines.) 

III.  Education  Acts  (1870-1902). 

Every  person  who  takes  into  his  employment  a  child  of 
the  age  of  10  and  under  the  age  of  14  years,  before  the 
child  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  reached  the 
standard  of  education  fixed  by  a  bye-law  in  force  in  the 
district  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  from  school 
attendance,  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

A  certificate  of  partial  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance may  not  be  given  to  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

A  certificate  of  total  exemption  from  school  attendance 
may  not  be  given  to  children  under  13  years  of  age. 

In  parishes  where  13  years  is  fixed  as  the  minimum  age 
for  partial  or  total  exemption  from  school  attendance  in 
the  case  of  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  children 
between  11  and  13  years  who  have  passed  the  standard  fixed 
for  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance  need  not 
attend  school  more  than  250  times  in  any  year. 
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In  Scotland  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901)  no  child 
under  14  may  be  employed,  except  in  any  casual  employ- 
ment, unless  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  exemption 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school.  A  child  over  12  may 
however  be  employetl  casually  without  such  certificate  up  to 
9  p.m.  in  summer  and  7  p.m.  in  winter. 

IV.  Coal  Mines  KECiULAXiox  Acts  (1887-1900). 

(Including  Mines   (Prohibition   of  Child   Labour  under- 
ground) Act). 
Bov  =  male  under  16  years,  Girl  =  female  under  16  vears. 

EMrroYMKNT  HELOW  gkouxd: — Employment  below 
ground  of  boys  under  13  and  of  girls  of  any  age  prohibited. 
Subject  to  conformity  with  Education  Acts  boys  over  13 
mav  work  54  hours  a  week  and  10  hours  a  dav. 

Emtloymknt  AiiovE  (iROUND : — Employment  above 
ground  of  l>oys  and  girls  under  12  prohibited.  Subject  to 
Education  Acts  boys  and  girls  of  12  and  under  13  years  may 
work  six  hours  a  dav  for  six  davs  a  week,  or  ten  hours  a  dav 
for  thrc^e  days  a  week.  Boys  and  girls  of  13  and  upwards  may 
work  10  hours  a  dav  and  54  hours  a  week.  Thev  mav  not 
bi»  employed  more  than  5  hours  continuously  without  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour  for  a  meal,  nor  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  a  day  without  intervals  amounting  to  I J  hours. 
Employment  of  boys  and  girls  in  moving  railway  waggons 
prohibited. 

y.  Metalmfekous  Mixes  Reoulatiox  Acts  (1872 — 1900). 
(Including  Mines  (Prohibition  of  Child  Labour 

underground)  Act,  1900). 

Employmext  iielow  GRorxD: — Employment  below 
ground  of  boys  under  13  and  of  girls  of  any  age  prohibited. 
Subject  to  the  Education  Acts,  Iwvs  of  13  and  under  16 
mav  work  for  10  hours  a  dav  and  54  hours  a  week.     Male 
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young  persons  under  18  employed  on  work  in  connexion 
with  engines  are  subject  to  special  regulations. 

Employment  above  ground  :  — This  Act  does  not  regulate 
the  employment  of  children  employed  above  ground.  Such 
employment  therefore  comes  under  the  category  of  employ- 
ment at  "pit-banks"  which  are  scheduled  as  factories  or 
workshops  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts. 

VI.  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  (1904). 

This  Act  regulates  the  employment  of  children  in  public 
entertainments  etc.,  and  restricts  street-selling  or  perform- 
ing by  boys  under  14  or  girls  under  16,  to  the  hours  between 
6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  with  powers  to  the  local  authority  to 
extend  these  hours  by  bye-law  (in  addition  to  all  regula- 
tions in  Education  Acts). 

It  permits  licences  to  be  granted  for  any  child  exceeding 
10  years  of  age  to  take  part  in  public  entertainments  at 
any  hour  the  licensing  authority  deems  suitable  under 
certain  conditions.  It  forbids  the  employment  of  children 
under  11  years  without  such  a  licence. 

VII.  Shop  Hours  Act  (1892). 

Under  this  Act  the  employment  of  young  persons  under 
18  is  restricted  to  74  hours  per  week,  including  meal  times, 
and  no  young  person  may  be  employed  in  a  shop  and  a 
factory  on  the  same  day  if  the  total  hours  worked  exceed 
the  number  permitted  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

(b)  Germany. 

In  Germany  the  federal  legislation  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  young  persons  consists  of  (1) 
certain  provisions  contained  in  the  Industrial  Code  of  June 
1st,  1891,  as  modified  by  subsequent  enactments,  and  (2) 
the  law  of  March  30th,  1903. 

The  provisions  in  the  Industrial  Code  relate  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  young  persons  in  "  factories  " ; 
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in  mills  and  workshops  using  power;  in  mines,  saltpits; 
in  underground  quarries;  in  surface  quarries  and  brick- 
yards in  which  work  is  more  or  less  regularly  carried  on; 
in  foundries,  shipyards,  and  timberyards;  in  ready-made 
clothing  workshops  and  in  workshops  in  which  tobacco 
processes  are  carried  on.  In  these  provisions  "  children  " 
are  those  under  14,  and  ** young  persons"  those  from  14 
to  16.     The  term  **  Factory  "  is  not  defined. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  under  thif 
Law  in  so  far  as  they  affect  child  labour :  — 

Age  of  Admission  of  Children  into  Factories,  Mines, 
etc. :  — Thirteen.  Those  over  13  may  only  be  admitted 
if  they  have  passed  the  **  primary  "  education  standard. 

Duration  of  working  day:  children: — Six  hours,^  cut 
by  a  regular  rest  of  at  least  half  an  hour.  Young  persons : 
ten  hours,  cut  by  three  i*egular  rests  of  half  an  hour 
(morning),  1  hour  (mid-day)  and  half  an  hour  (afternoon).' 
If  not  more  than  eight  hours  be  worked  the  two  half  hour 
pauses  need  not  be  given  but  not  more  than  four  hours 
must  be  worked  on  either  side  of  the  mid-day  break.  If 
not  more  than  six  hours  be  worked  only  one  pause  need 
be  given.  Its  length  must  be  at  least  half  an  hour.  Should 
the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  interest  of  the  workers  require 
it,  the  pauses  may  be  shortened  or  omitted.  But  not  more 
than  G  hours  must  be  worked  if  the  pauses  do  not  amount 
to  at  least  one  hour. 

Exceptions  as  to  duration  of  work.     Children  and  young 

1.  Ill  "power-using"  workshops  other  than  those  engaged  in  glass, 
stout*  and  iiu'tal  {N)lishing.  and  tobaivo  processes,  children  between  13 
and  14  whose  primary  education  is  complete  may  be  employed  10  hours. 
Also  boys  under  16  may  U>  employed  for  more  than  10  hours  in  tvrtain 
s|>ecified  "  handicrafts "  when  working  in  workshops  with  leas  than 
I(»  workers.  In  certain  workshops  using  hydraulic  power  also  in  smaller 
ImkcrieH,  and  corn  mills,  the  hours  of  young  persons  are  onrestrittcd 
eXLt.'pt  in  so  tar  as  night  work  is  prohibited. 

2.  In  (.ertain  workshops  a  1^-hour  (>ause  at  mid-day  may  replace  tbt 
3  above-mentioned  pauses. 
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persons :  — Overtime  is  allowed  for  a  period  of  4  weeks  in 
cases  of  break-down ;  for  longer  only  by  authority  of  the 
Chancellor.  In  necessary  ^  cases  the  Federal  Council  may 
permit  overtime,  but  the  total  work  must  not  exceed  36 
hours  per  week  for  children  (under  14  years)  and  60  for 
young  persons  (14  to  16).     70  in  tile  works. 

Restrictions  on  night  work  :  — (Hours  constituting  night 
work  are  8.30  p.m.  to  5.30  a.m.).  Forbidden  to  children 
and  young  persons. 

Exceptions  as  to  night  work.  Young  persons :  — Night 
work  allowed  for  a  period  of  4  weeks  in  cases  of  break- 
down ;  for  longer  only  by  authority  of  the  Chancellor. 

Compulsory  Sunday  and  holiday  rest.  Children  and 
young  persons  .-—Sunday  and  fete  day  rest  compulsory  and 
employment  also  prohibited  during  hours  fixed  for  religious 
teaching. 

Restrictions  as  to  dangerous  trades  :  — The  Federal  Coun- 
cil may  forbid  or  regulate  employment  in  any  dangerous 
trade.  Children  and  young  persons  employed  in  certain 
works  and  factories  are  protected  by  special  regulations 
(see  Appendix). 

The  above  regulations  concerning  (1)  night  work,  and 
(2)  pauses,  are  replaced  by  the  following,  in  the  case  of 
certain  young  persons  employed  in  those  coal  mines  of 
Prussia,  Baden  and  Alsace-Lorraine  whose  shifts  are  of  8 
hours  duration.  Boys  over  14,  employed  in  surface  trans- 
port work  must  not  start  work  before  5  a.m.  or  finish  later 
than  11  p.m.  ^  They  must  have  at  least  15  hours  rest  be- 
tween shifts  (13  on  the  days  preceding  and  following 
Sundays  and  holidays).  Pauses  during  the  day's  work 
(included  in  the  shifts)  must  amount  to  at  least  an  hour. 

1.  e.g..  Work  which  is  seasonal  or  in  connexion  with  which  the  fur- 
naces must  be  kept  constantly  alight. 

2.  Certain  exceptions  on  the  days  preceding  and  following  Sundays 
and  holidays. 
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If  more  than  one  pause  be  taken  two  must  last  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  or  three  at  least  10  minutes  each. 
Boys  over  14  may  be  employed  in  surface  work  suited  to 
their  strength  in  6-hour  shifts  without  having  a  pause  of 
half  an  hour,  provided  the  nature  of  the  mine  involves 
interruptions  of  work.  In  each  of  the  above  cases  a  cer^ 
tificate  of  fitness  is  required. 

Appendix — Dangerous  Trades. 

The  following  industries  are  subject  to  special  regula- 
tions regarding  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons.  In  some  cases  the  presence  of  children  under  16 
is  altogether  prohibited. 

Coal  Mines  (see  above). 

India  Kubber  Works. 

Glass  Works. 

Sugar  factories  and  refineries. 

Zinc  Foundries. 

Forges  and  Kolling  Mills. 

Thomas  furnaces. 

Work  with  animal  hair,  fibres,  etc. 

Brush,  etc.,  making. 

Brick  and  tile  works. 

Stone  Quarries. 

Printing  offices  and  type  foundries.* 

Chicorv  Works. 

Lead  Foundries. 

Use  of  lead  paints  and  other  lead  products. 

Corn  Mills.* 

Bakeries.* 

(2)  The  law  of  March  30th,  1903,  which  came  into  force 
on  January  1st,  1904,  regulates  the  employment  of  children 
in  many  industrial  undertakings  not  subject  to  the  pro- 

*  In  this  case  the  special  regulations  refer  to  apprentices. 
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visions  of  the  Industrial  Code.  Under  this  law  children 
are  persons  under  13,  or  over  13  if  they  are  still  obliged  to 
attend  a  primary  school.  Their  employment  is  prohibited 
in  building  (including  sewer-making,  etc.),  in  surface 
quarries  and  brickyards  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Industrial  Code,  cleaning  of  steam-boilers,  stone- 
breaking,  chimney  sweeping,  the  mixing  of  paints, 
in  cellars  and  in  workshops  in  which  certain  speci- 
fied industrial  operations  are  engaged  in;  nor  may 
children  take  part  in  public  performances  except  in 
those  of  special  interest  to  science  or  art.  In  workshops  in 
which  the  employment  of  children  is  permitted ;  in  restaur- 
ants and  commercial  and  transport  trades;  and  as  carriers 
and  messengers,  children  under  12  must  not  be  employed. 
Those  over  12  must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  3  hours 
a  day  (4  in  school  vacation)  and  2  hours'  rest  must  be 
taken  at  mid-day.  They  must  do  no  work  between  8  p.m. 
diid  8  a.m.  and  in  the  afternoon  must  not  work  for  the  first 
hour  after  school.  Girls,  who  come  under  the  above 
definition  of  children,  must  not  be  employed  as  waitresses 
in  restaurants.  The  above  provisions  are  relaxed  in  cer- 
tain  respects   in   the    case   of    children   related    to   their 

employers. 

(c)  Switzerland. 

The  labour  legislation  of  Switzerland  divides  itself  into 

two  groups :  — 

1.  Federal. 

2.  Cantonal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  employment  of  children,  etc.,  is  re- 
stricted to  work  in  factories.^      All  regulation  of  labour 

1.  A  factory  is  (1)  any  establishment  employing  more  than  10  work- 
people, or  (2)  any  establishment  employing  less  than  11  but  more  than  5 
which  either  uses  motor  power  or  employs  persons  aged  less  than  18  or 
involves  danger  to  health,  or  (3)  any  establishment  employing  less  than 
6  which  involves  exceptional  danger  to  health,  or  (4)  any  establishment 
employing  less  than  11  which  is  "evidently  of  the  factory  type." 
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outside  factories  belongs  to  the  Cantons  which  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  their  districts  so  long  as  these  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Federal  enactments.  Mines  are  exempt 
from  regulation. 

In  the  following  analysis  some  of  the  more  important 
cantonal  decrees  are  given  in  addition  to  the  general 
Federal  provisions. 

(a)  Federal. 

Date  of  presext  law: — March  23rd,  1877,  completed 
by  law  of  April  Ist,  1905  (with  special  decrees  since  1891). 

Age  of  admission  of  childrex: — Must  have  completed 
14  vears. 

Duration  of  working  day.  Children  14 — 16 : — Eleven 
hours  cut  bv  a  rest  of  at  least  1  hour;  but  this  must 
include  time  for  instruction.  Saturdays  and  Eves  of 
Holidays,  9  hours.  Young  persons  16 — 18 :  — Eleven  hours 
cut  by  a  rest  of  at  least  1  hour.  Saturdays  and  Eves  of 
Holidava,  9  hours. 

Exceptions  as  to  duration  of  work.  Young  persons :  — 
Temporary  concessions  may  bo  allowed  when  necessary, 
e.g.,  stoppage  of  the  machinery.  But  they  must  not  cause 
night  work  to  children  and  young  persons  (14 — IS).  They 
can  only  be  granted  for  two  weeks  by  the  local  authority, 
if  for  longer  the  Cantonal  Government  must  grant  them. 

Restrictions  on  night  work.  (Hours  of  night  are  8  p.m. 
to  5  a.m.  during  June,  July  and  August ;  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 
during  remaining  months).  Young  persons: — Forbidden 
to  those  under  18. 

Exceptions  as  to  night  work  : — Xo  concessions  to  girls. 
Young  persons :  — Jfight  work  is  permitted  to  boy»  of  14 — 18 
in  industries  where  uninterrupted  work  is  necessary,  but 
the  duration  of  work  is  to  be  below  the  normal  11  hours. 
It  can  only  be  granted  for  2  weeks  by  the  local  authority. 
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if  for  longer,  by  the  Cantonal   Government,  but  must 
remain  temporary. 

CoMPULSORT  Sunday  and  holiday  rest: — Sunday  rest 
compulsory  (under  18).  No  concessions  allowed  to  girls. 
Boys  14-18  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity 
and  in  continuous  trades  under  terms  similar  to  those  for 
concessions  to  young  persons  in  night  work. 

Restrictions  on  dangerous  trades  :  — Dangerous,  etc., 
work  may  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  those  under  18  by  the 
Federal  Council.  Employment  of  children  14-16  is  pro- 
hibited in  many  occupations  dangerous  to  health  or  safety, 
e.g.y  match-making,  lead  works,  electrical  works,  etc.,  etc., 
see  Appendix).  The  Federal  Council  may  shorten  hours 
where  their  length  endangers  the  health  of  the  worker. 

Dangerous  Trades. 

The  employment  of  children  from  14 — 16  is  prohibited 
in  work  connected  with  :  — 

{1)  Boilers  used  for  boiling  under  pressure. 

{2)  Motors. 

<3)  Dynamos,  etc.,  in  which  high  tension  currents  are  used. 

(4)  Cranes  and  drawbridges. 

(5)  Transmission  of  power. 

(6)  Circular  or  band  saws,  planing  machines,  etc. 

(7)  Calenders,  etc.,   if   not   perfectly   guarded,   crushing 

machines,  etc. 

(8)  Explosives. 

(9)  Heating  of  easily  inflammable  materials. 

(10)  Cement,  etc.,  works  where  much  dust  is  produced. 

(11)  Mordanting  and  shaping  in  hat  factories. 

(12)  Chemical    works    where    poisons    are    employed    or 

poisonous  gases  are  generated. 

(13)  Tinning  and  galvanising. 

(14)  Manufacture  of  paints  containing  lead. 
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The  above  were  defined  in  a  Federal  Decree  of  December 
lUst,  LSi)7. 

On  March  10th,  1899,  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  match  factories  was  prohibited.  Those  over  14  are, 
however,  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the  making  of  boxes 
in  the  factories. 

(b)  Cantonal  Provinces. 

The  following  Laws  relate  to  establishments  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  Law  and  employing  women. 

Xeiichatel.  Children  :  — The  law  of  this  Canton  permits 
employment  of  children  of  13  in  certain  cases.  Girls  under 
15  work  only  10  hours  a  day.  Young  persons: — Girls 
under  1<S  prohibited  employment  as  waitresses  in  inns,  etc. 
(unless  they  are  members  of  the  proprietor's  family).*  The 
apprentice  law  of  Xeuchatel  limits  the  hours  of  apprentices 
to  10  per  day. 

Zurich.  Children  and  young  persons: — Hours  of  labour, 
10  per  (hiy  for  all  females.  Eves  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
9  hours.  Pause  at  noon  1^  hours.  Time  required  by  girls 
under  18  to  j)erform  obligatory  educational  duties  is  in- 
cluded in  work  |>eriod.  Girls  under  20  and  boys  under  16 
mav  not  be  emploved  as  waitresses  and  waiters  in  inns. 

1.  A  similar  prohibition  is  also  in  fon^  in  St.  Gall,  Lucerne  and 
Soleurt'.  In  the  case  of  Bale-ville  the  pn)hibition  extends  to  boys  under 
16.  and  in  that  of  St.  Gall  to  hoys  umter  15. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Working  Men  and  Continuation  Schools. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  current  of  interest  in  education 
among  the  skilled  workers  in  England.  It  is  felt  that 
more  must  be  done  not  only  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
work  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  to  provide 
some  form  of  further  education  for  boys  and  girls  who 
have  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  however,  the  idea  of  enforcing  attendance  at 
evening  continuation  classes  without  also  limiting  the 
hours  of  employment  of  all  young  people  up  to  17  years 
of  age  is  regarded  with  less  favour  than  was  the  case 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Discussion  of  the  question  has 
disclosed  many  practical  difficulties. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  attitude  of 
working  men  towards  evening  continuation  schools,  the 
term  "  working  men  "  may  be  held  to  include  not  only 
artizans  and  those  who  work  for  an  hourly  wage,  but 
desk  clerks  and  those  who  work  for  a  salary;  not  only 
those  whose  skill  alone  is  their  necessary  qualification,  but 
those  who,  when  changing  employment,  need  written 
references. 

If  the  term  "  working  men  "  be  considered  in  its  narrow 
and  legal  aspect,  then  those  embraced  by  it  can  be  isolated 
only  through  the  trade  unions  of  the  country,  which 
themselves  include  but  a  part  of  those  eligible  to  join 
them. 

The  Friendly  Society  Movement  cannot  be  considered 
"  working    class "    unless   the    whole    body    of    clerks    be 
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included  in  the  term.  The  Co-operative  Movement  has  in 
it  representatives  of  all  classes. 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  question,  artisans  msT 
be  <livided  into  three  classes :  those  whose  intention  it  is 
to  bt»come  foremen,  those  who  are  fille<l  with  the  spirit  of 
combination — trade  unionists  before  all  else — and  those 
who  are  satisfieil  simply  to  do  their  day's  work.  The  first 
class  will  secure  technical  education  at  all  costs;  it  is 
rej)re8ented  in  our  polytechnics  by  many  keen  students 
who  study  the  theorv  of  their  trades.  The  best  of  the 
representatives  of  the  second  class  are  frequently  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  study  economics,  industrial 
history  and  citizenship.  An  artizan  seldom  finds  his 
interests  in  both  of  these  classes;  if  so,  it  is  not  for  long. 
In  the  third  class  the  great  lK)dy  of  artizans  may  be 
placed.  It  supplies  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  unions. 
It  is  the  class  that,  even  above  the  others,  nee<ls  the 
influences  of  a  wise  and  careful  propaganda.  It  has 
seldom  expressed  itself  educationally.  It  is  far  in  the  rear 
of  its  leaders.  From  it,  the  general  impression  that  artizans 
are  careless  of  their  higher  i^lucational  int^'rest  has  been 
gained.  Men  of  this  cla.ss  are  unwilling  to  submit 
themselves  to  any  definite  educational  influences,  but  when 
they  are  organised  they  will  fall  into  line  with  that  miKlem 
working  class  movement  which  is  definitely  and  distinctly 
e<lucational.  This  movement,  clearly  expressed,  as  it  is, 
by  the  leaders,  is  to  l)e  counted  upon  as  a  factor  in  the 
future.  Workpeople  as  a  whole  are  seeing  more  and  more 
clearly  that  education  is  the  great  thing  and  the  real  thing, 
making  all  things  possible  for  the  man  who  has  it. 

The  desk  clerk,  who  is  often  a  meml)er  of  an  artizan's 
family,  demands  consi<leration.  His  work  is  simply  to 
write  plainly;  to  add  correctly;  to  use  a  ready-reckoner; 
and  to  exercise  the  onlinary  virtues  of  punctuality  and 
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amenability  to  discipline.     More  thoughtful  members  of 
this  class  attend  continuation  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  proficiency  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping.    In  this  way  they  increase  their  value  during 
the   early  years   of   their  employment,   and   are   better 
equipped  when  opportunities  for  promotion  occur.     The 
ordinary   clerk   is   not   studious.      He   does   not   attend  \ 
continuation  schools    and  does  not  desire  to  do  so.     It 
may  be  argued  that  he  must  be  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  wage-earning  power  increases  with  knowledge,  but 
this  fact  is  often  obscured  by  the  conditions  of  work  in  a 
large  office,  and  by  the  lack  of  necessary,  inspiration  in  a 
small  one.     Moreover,   the  obtrusively  studious  type  of 
clerk  seldom  gets  promotion,  certainly  not  more  rapidly 
than  the  man  who  does  not  study.     It  is  the  well. balanced 
clerk  who  succeeds;  the  clerk  who  is  educated  in  a  real 
way,  so  that  the  facts  of  his  knowledge  and  his  certificates 
do  not  obtrude  themselves ;  his  knowledge  showing  itself — 
as  all  true  knowledge  should — in  character  and  general 
efficiency.     The  average  clerk  does  not  understand  this. 
He  sees  the  man  who  is  obviously  studious,  still  working  at 
the  desk,  and  fails  to  see  that  the  man  who  succeeds  has 
been,  of  necessity,  studious  also,  though  in  a  different  way. 
In  a  large  office  in  London,  directly  connected  with  the  Co- 
operative Movement,  it  was  found  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion    of    the    clerks    had    ever    attended    evening 
continuation  schools,  and  these,  almost  without  exception, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  shorthand  and  book-keeping. 
The   organisation,    in   this   case,   true   to   its  profession, 
directly  encourages  employees,  offering  to  pay  theii:  fees 
for  classes  in  general  and  technical  subjects  at  University 
Extension  courses,  colleges  and  polytechnics.    The  applica- 
tions made  are  few.     In  1903-4,  only  28  appli      10 
received  from  over  1,000  employees,  and  e     l 
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was  a  direct  technical  connection  between  the  classes  and 
the  daily  work,  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed.  Those 
who  had  attended  evening  continuation  schools  were  asked 
what  they  thought  necessaiy  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of 
such  schools.  The  unanimous  answer  was  "  more  social 
opportunities,"  although  some  felt  that  the  efficiency  of 
evening  school  work  depended  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
smaller  classes  and  more  indivi<lual  instruction.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  book-keeping,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing classes  are  always  well  filled  and  frequently 
over-crowded. 

This  brief  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  artisans  and 
desk  clerks  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
great  need  for  a  propaganda  which  would  insist  upon  its 
being  the  duty  of  every  artizan  to  educate  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  capacity  in  order  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  community.  It  should  appeal  to  him 
to  continue  his  education,  to  increase  his  efficiency,  to 
add  to  his  possibilities,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
the  sak(»  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Much 
educational  propaganda  in  the  past  has  failed,  because  its 
expressions  have  been  unintelligible  to  working  men. 
Moreover,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  materialistic  appeal 
Iw'ing  given  undue  prominence.  Artizans  and  clerks  have 
lK»en  appeale<l  to  for  many  years  to  e<lucate  themselves 
with  the  object  of  improving  their  positions.  Where  the 
apjx^al  has  lMH»n  answered,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
followed  by  the  same  success  that  a  larger  appeal  might 
have*  induced  :  an  appeal  din'cted  not  to  motives  which 
might  easily  become  selfisli,  but  to  such  motives  as  are 
included  in  the  man  whose  measure  and  stature  are  perfect. 

The  efforts  of  working  men  in  connection  with  evening 
continuation  schools  must  l)e  treate4l  entirely  as  the  work 
of  co-oi)erators.     The  Trade  Union  Movement,  as  such»has 
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had  until  late  years  uo  direct  connection  with  educational 
movementa.^  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
work  of  the  trade  unions  has  been  peculiarly  definite. 
They  have  concerned  themselves  with  such  matters  as 
the  improvement  of  the  status  of  their  members,  the 
maintenance  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages  and  the 
financial  operations  of  sick  and  other  benefits.  The  very 
definiteness  of  those  objects  has  prevented  the  conception 
of  a  larger  ideal.  Owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of 
trades  councils,  and  the  advanced  position  of  many  of 
their  leaders,  they  are  now  associating  themselves  with 
educational  movements.  They  are  to  be  counted  upon  as 
factors  in  any  work  which  tends  to  increase  the  e£E[ciency 
of  popular  education ;  their  representatives  are  to  be  seen  at 
educational  conferences ;  their  support  has  been  generously 
given  to  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  and  to 
such  institutions  as  the  Buskin  College  at  Oxford ;  more- 
over their  papers  and  magazines  are  always  open  to 
educational  influences.  When  occasion  demands  the 
leaders  never  fail  to  express  the  importance  of  education 
to  working  men.  The  educationist  who  would  estimate 
the  forces  of  the  future,  would  be  wrong  if  he  omitted  the 
trade  unions,  although  in  his  estimate  of  the  past  he  is 
unable  to  grant  them,  in  this  immediate  connexion,  high 
place. 

Working  men's  clubs  have,  in  many  instances,  main- 
tained work  of  an  educational  character,  although  more 
frequently  their  work  has  been  in  connexion  with  local 
or  national  politics.  Friendly  Societies  of  all  types  have 
been  usually  content  with  the  excellence  of  their  financial 

1.  Some  branches  of  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers*  Association, 
however,  have  for  many  years  encouraged  the  attendance  of  their  younger 
members  at  technical  classes  by  payment  of  fees  and  by  rewards.  This 
action  has  been  successful  in  stimulating  the  educational  interest  of  the 
younger  members  concerned. 
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operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  the  Fabian  Society  and  Clarion  Clubs,  have 
never  failed  to  propagate  their  ideals  by  means  of  definite 
teaching.  Fabian  book-boxes  have  always  been  in  great 
demand ;  socialist  Sunday  schools  for  adults  have  done  use- 
ful  work,  and  of  late  years  the  Adult  School  Movement 
has  made  much  progress,  even  inducing  the  suggestion 
that  continuation  scliool  education  might  in  some  way  be 
attached  to  Sunday  schools. 

In  a  recent  s|)eech  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  stated 
that  he  received  his  early  education  at  classes  in  connexion 
with  a  co-o|>erative  society.  This  is  a  significant  and 
typical  fact.  The  Co-operative  Movement  has  been  in 
contact  with  popular  education  at  many  points.  It  has 
been  frequently  a  pioneer.  Its  work  in  connexion  with  free 
libraries  ceased  only  when  the  municipalities  commenced 
to  take  action.  A  large  number  of  co-operative  societies 
have  kept  true  to  the  old  ideal,  **  Educate  your  members,** 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Kochdale  Pioneers  in  1844.  Their 
work  in  connexion  with  evening  coutinuaticm  schools  has 
sometimes  been  sufficient  for  the  locality,  and  has  often 
paved  the  way  for  municipal  action.  The  admission  must 
\ye  made,  however,  that  most  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  co-operative  movement  during  later  years  has  been 
propagated,  not  by  working  men  co-operators,  but  by  men 
of  the  educated  class  who  have  become  co-oj)erator«. 

The  educational  report  of  the  Co-operative  Union  would 
mislead  an  inquirer  who  was  not  alive  to  the  fact  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  educational  work  of  the  movement  is 
recorded  tlu^rein.  It  is  customary  to  base  criticisms  on 
this  n»port.  The  report,  however,  deals  only  with  such 
work  as  lies  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
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the  Central  Education  Committee  of  the  Union.  During 
the  year  1905,  the  sum  of  £83,266  was  voted  for  educational 
work  by  co-operative  societies,  independently  of  the  Central 
Committee.  A  great  part  of  this  sum,  no  doubt,  was 
spent  upon  advertisements  and  social  functions,  but  many 
societies  paid  continuation  school  fees  for  their  members 
and  their  members'  children.  Some  societies  expend  a 
large  amount  every  year  in  this  way. 

Turning  directly  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  it  is 
interesting  at  the  outset  to  take  a  few  typical  examples 
of  societies  which  pay  fees.  During  the  session  1902-3, 
Norwich  Society  paid  the  fees  of  75  students;  but  in  the 
session  1903-4,  no  fees  were  paid  unless  the  students  had 
been  approved  by  examination.  Only  ten  students  were 
so  approved.  The  Ipswich  Co-operative  Society  agreed  to 
pay  fees  at  the  Technical  Institute  during  1903-4.  The 
fees  of  twelve  men  studying  technical  subjects  and  the 
fees  of  twenty  women  studying  domestic  subjects  were 
paid.  The  Oldham  Industrial  Society  (Lancashire)  pays 
half  of  the  fees  charged  to  members  and  their  children, 
but  the  amount  paid  for  each  individual  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  five  shillings.  The  York  Co-operative  Society 
paid,  in  1903-4,  for  over  600  students,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  attended  science  classes.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
very  few  co-operative  societies  of  standing  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  educational  work  of  the  town  or  district 
in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  to 
record  that  their  approval  of  evening  school  work  is 
supplemented  so  often  by  financial  assistance.  This 
assistance  has  been  generous  and  genuine,  and  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  if  the  municipality  had  not  taken 
steps  to  establish  classes,  the  co-operative  society  would 
often  have  done  so.  The  cases  in  which  co-operative 
societies    have    acted    as    evening    continuation    school 
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authorities  for  the  town  are  not  numerous.  The  minutes 
of  the  Grays  Co-operative  Society  (Essex)  are  instructive. 
In  1884 — it  may  be  noted  that  the  London  School  Board 
did  no  evening  school  work  between  the  years  1875  and 
1882 — free  elementary  classes  were  held  in  the  Co-operative 
Assembly  Hooms  at  Grays  on  two  evenings  per  week. 
These  were  continued  up  to  1887,  but  no  Government 
grant  was  claimed.  In  1885-6  a  teacher  was  engaged  to 
teach  technical  subjects.  In  1887  classes  were  commenced 
by  the  Society  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington.  The 
subjects  taught  were  geometry,  building  construction* 
drawing,  mathematics,  magnetism  and  electricity,  botany 
and  geology.  The  teachers  were  duly  qualified  men.  The 
outcome  was  that  a  Technical  Instruction  Board  was 
formed  in  the  town,  which  purchased  the  whole  teaching 
stock  of  the  Co-operative  Society.  The  Plymouth  Society, 
another  interesting  example,  gained  Government  granta 
up  to  the  year  1897-8,  when  it  voluntarily  relinquished 
them,  while  continuing  the  education  of  its  members  in 
the  study  of  industrial  history  and  economics.  Its  classes 
have  been  for  many  years  the  most  successful  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  The  schools  of  the  Local  Authority  at  Plymouth 
are  also  well  attended  and  successful. 

Some  co-o|>erative  8(M*ieties  which  held  continuation 
sch(M)ls  up  to  the  passing  of  the  1902  Act  have  now  handed 
thom  over  to  the  local  authority.  Of  these  the  Preston 
schools  demand  s])ecial  notice,  not  only  because  of  the 
largo  attendance,  but  because  of  the  excellent  way  in 
which  the  Hchools  were  arninged  to  prepare  students 
for  the  instruction  given  at  the  Harris  Institute  in  the 
town.  The  cliildron  wen*  caught  by  the  Co-operative 
Society,  b<»fore  they  had  time  to  forget  what  they  had 
learnt  at  the  day  school,  and  numbers  were  passed  on  to 
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the  higher  institution,  frequently  assisted  by  the  payment 
of  their  fees.  The  status  of  the  Committee  as  an  educa- 
tional body  was  admitted  by  the  inclusion  of  its 
representative  on  the  Preston  Education  Authority.  The 
ideal  of  the  Society  was  expressed  in  its  official  "  Record  " 
for  April,  1903  :  — 

"  For  the  last  six  years  half  the  householders  (co- 
operators)  of  Preston  have  agreed  to  open  evening  schools 
each  winter  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Society,  but  for  all  the  young  people  in  the  town 
who  chose  to  attend  them,  or  adults  whose  education  had 
been  neglected.  Time,  money  and  thought  have  been  freely 
expended,  but  we  have  never  grudged  the  outlay  of  any 
of  these  valuable  commodities ;  for  we  have  fondly  dreamt 
that  we  were  building  up  a  fair  structure  on  a  good  and 
lasting  foundation.  We  believed  that  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  young  people,  through  our  efforts 
on  their  behalf,  would,  when  they  grew  to  man  and 
womanhood,  raise  the  standard  of  knowledge,  honour  and 
purity  in  our  town." 

The  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  1902-3 
amounted  to  £1,000;  in  1903-4  to  £1,936.  The  Secretary 
reported  that  the  average  attendance  for  1902-3  was  2,129, 
while  the  largest  attendance  on  one  evening  was  2,492.  In 
1903-4  the  average  had  increased  to  2,500.  This,  says 
the  Secretary,  was  probably  not  excelled  by  the  record  of 
any  other  classes  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
average  attendance  at  33  Liverpool  schools  was,  in  1903-4, 
4,780.  The  estimated  population  of  Liverpool  in  1903  was 
716,810,  of  Preston  114,404.  The  high  average  at  Preston 
was  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  induced  by  a  carefully 
graduated  system  of  rewards,  ranging  from  "  thirty-one 
attendances,  trip  for  a  shilling  '*  to  "  forty-two  attendances 
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(highest  possible),  all  fees  returned,  prize  and  trip  free"; 
but  this  is  a  consideration  that  may  be  passed  over  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  712  students  sat  for  the  examination 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  T^nion  in  1904,  and  of 
these  596  passed,  326  of  them  in  arithmetic.  Snch 
excellent  results  fully  justified  the  remarks  of  Sir  William 
Tomlinson,  who,  taking  ''  London"  as  his  text  at  the  close 
of  the  1902—3  session,  said:  — 

"  It  was  evident  that  the  evening  continuation  schools 
in  Preston  were  supplying  a  great  want  in  our  English 
system  of  education.  Sir  John  Gorst  had  devoted  much 
time  to  the  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  evening 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  London  Board  Schools, 
and  the  result  of  his  research  had  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  in  the  London  Board  Schools:  possibly  it  was 
not  quite  in  touch  with  the  future  life  of  the  scholars. 
Frequently  there  was  a  total  break  when  they  left  the 
dav  schools,  and  the  result  was  that  what  had  been  learned 
was  ([uickly  forgotten.  A  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
inducing  these  young  people  to  attend  the  evening  schools, 
or,  when  they  did  so,  to  pay  proper  attention,  i  >ne  reason 
for  this  probably  was  that  they  had  had  a  hard  day*s  work 
previously,  and  were  half  asleep,  and  unable  to  apply 
themselves  to  serious  study.  There  was  a  want,  too,  of 
organisation,  which  evidently  was  not  the  case  in  Preston. 
and  the  Co-operative  Society  was  to  \ye  congratulated 
on  the  serious  manner  in  which  its  members  and  the 
Educational  Committee  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
education,  and  supplied  the  link  in  the  chain  which  the 
half-time  system  .ho  often  broke.  It  was  pleasing  to  find 
that  the  Society  had  l)een  able  to  bring  so  many  young 
people  to  .nee  the  advantage  of  a  better  education,  and 
the  harmonv  which  existed  between  these  classes  and  those 
of  the  Harris  Institute  was  another  excellent  feature/* 
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The  record  attendance  for  any  one  evening  was  made 
in  the  1903-4  session,  when  3^46  students  attended  sixty- 
nine  classes,  an  average  of  47  students  per  class.  The 
future  of  continuation  school  work  in  Preston  has  been 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  action  of  co-operators. 
The  Secretary's  manifesto,  published  upon  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  session,  ran  as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  our  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

''As  the  new  Education  Authority  in  Preston  do  not 
feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  over  the  classes  at 
present,  they  have  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should 
continue  them  for  the  present  session.  What  the  future 
has  in  store  for  our  classes  we  cannot  say.  Should  the 
new  Authority  take  them  under  their  own  control  we  will 
endeavour  to  assist  them  in  every  possible  way.^ 

"  The  future  of  evening  classes  will  be  very  much  what 
the  students  make  it.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new 
Authority  to  satisfy  the  educational  requirements  of  ©ur 
town ;  therefore  we  desire  to  impress  upon  all  students  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  at  our  schools  this  session  the 
importance  of  attending  as  regularly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  classes  in  Preston. 

''  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  to  notice  the  large  number  of 
youths  and  maidens  who  have  lately  left  the  day  schools 
attending  our  evening  schools.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  we 
feel  sure  that  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  they 
will  be  better  men  and  women  for  their  early  studies." 

1.  The  Schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Local  Authority  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1905-6  session.  Writing  on  May  22,  1906,  the  Director 
of  Education  for  Preston  gave  the  average  attendance  for  the  session  as 
1250  at  66  classes  held  in  16  schools.  This  showed  a  serious  falling  off 
from  the  average  attendance  of  2,500  in  1903-4,  to  be  accounted  for,  no 
doubt,  partly  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  rewards  described 
above,  as  also  by  the  necesary  leakage  occasioned  by  the  transfer  to  a 
new  authority  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  idea  of  the  Co-operative  Store 
behind  the  schools. 
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At  St.  Helens  the  Co-operative  Society,  which  has 
curried  on  its  classes  for  several  years,  decided  to  continue 
them  under  the  existing  Act.  In  1903-4  300  students  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  attended  the  classes.  The 
teachers  are  those  chiefly  employed  in  day  schools,  and 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Society  is  from  £80  to  £100. 
The  Secretary  reports  **  that  the  classes  have  been  very 
successful,  and  the  students,  who  are  mostly  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  working  men,  have  manifested  great  interest 
in  the  work,  and  the  higher  Government  grant  has  always 
been  earned."  * 

A  successful  evening  school,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  355  during  1903-4,  is  conducted  by  the  Coventiy 
Co-operative  Society.  The  Government  reports  are 
consistently  congratulatory  in  tone.  Professor  Hughes 
stated  that  **  the  schools  constitute  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  whole  city.**  ^  Among  the  subjects  taught  are  **  hand 
and  eye  training,"  ''  knowledge  of  common  things," 
citizenship  and  literature.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the 
praise  awarded  to  these  classes  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  in  carrying  on  these  evening 
schools  are  clearly  expressed  :  — 

(a)  To  continue  and  supplement  the  elementary  teaching 

of  the  day  schools,  and 

(6)  To  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  day  schoob 

and  tlie  more  advanced  science,  art,  language  and 

technology  classes  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art 

and  Technical  School. 

Amcmgst  other  societies  which  have  carried  on  evening 

school    work    earning    Government    grants    are    Mirfield 

(Yorks.),  Langley  Mill,  Leigh  (Lanes.),  Oldham  Industrial 

1.  An  acrotmt  of  the  Continuation  Schools  of  St.  Helens  will  be  fouad 
on  pp.  175— 9  al)ovc. 

2.  Report  on  the  Educational  Resources  of  the  City.    CovhUij,  1904. 
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(Lanes.),  Rugby,  and  Rochdale  Pioneers  (Lanes.).  The 
Oldham  and  Rochdale  Societies  discontinued  their  work 
some  time  ago,  expressing  the  opinion  that  such  work  be- 
longed to  the  municipality.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
co-operative  society  will,  in  the  future,  set  up  continuation 
schools.  At  the  Stratford  Congress,  May,  1904,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Rae,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Co- 
operative Union,  said :  — "As  to  evening  schools  and  science 
and  art  classes,  I  advise  societies  not  to  rush  into  the  supply 
of  either.  The  local  authority  for  education  may  undertake 
to  do  it,  and  levy  a  rate  for  maintenance.  Our  duty  is 
plain,  viz.,  to  see  that  they  do  theirs,  and  perhaps  also 
to  see  that  we  are  adequately  represented  on  the  body  and 
our  views  made  known."  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
this  view  was  endorsed,  and  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  conclusion  contained  these  words: — ^''This  Congress 
earnestly  recommends  societies  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  formation  of  co-operative  character  and  opinion, 
rather  than  to  carry  on  work  or  any  portion  of  work  which 
is  more  correctly  the  work  of  the  local  or  municipal 
authority." 

Although  but  few  societies  will  be  directly  represented 
on  local  education  authorities,  and  these  probably  confined 
to  Lancashire,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
co-operators,  as  such,  to  strive  at  local  elections  for 
representation.  This  tendency  will  probably  merge  itself 
into  the  general  movement  for  labour  representation, 
which  is  making  it  possible  for  an  increasing  number  of 
workmen  to  sit  upon  bodies  that  control  education,  from 
Parliament  downwards.  The  Workmen's  bench  in  the 
London  County  Council  is  well  represented  upon  the 
working  sub-committees  on  education.  Very  many  working 
men  are  doing  similar  work  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Labour  men  who  condemned  the  provisions  of  the  London 
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Bill  before  it  was  passed,  are  now  endeavouring  to  secure 
that  it  shall  \ye  administered  in  the  light  of  a  progressive 
tlieoi  y.  They  stand  for  smaller  classes,  and  for  free  evening 
schools.  Labour  will  not  be  parsimonious  in  educational 
policy.  Imperial  taxation  must  pay  for  it  {vide  resolution. 
Trade  Union  Congress,  September,  1907).  The  defence 
it  would  have  for  the  nation  is  **  brains  "  in  preference 
to  *'  armaments,"  but  it  must  again  be  remembered  that 
the  jwlicy  is  expressed  by  the  leaders,  and  not  by  the 
rank  and  file. 

Now  that  apprenticeship  is  practically  a  dead  letter, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  something  should  take  its 
place,  and  the  something  must  surely  be  a  system  of 
education  persisted  in  after  the  boy  has  begun  to  work  at 
his  craft.  Very  quickly  after  he  begins  work  a  boy  forgets 
what  he  learned  at  school,  and  often  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
turns  to  the  evening  school  master  and  to  the  technical 
instructor,  destitute  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  No 
greater  waste  in  an  educational  system  can  be  imagined 
than  that  which  in  ours  takes  place  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  or,  it  may  be  said,  after  fourteen; 
iHH'ause  manv  lads  never  even  ask  the  technical  schools  to 
teach  them  elementary  arithmetic.  Out  of  fourteen  lads 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  book-keeping  class  of  a 
London  evening  school  in  Septeml)er,  1904,  two  were 
unable  to  decide  the  total  cost  of  three  articles  at  eleven 
shillings  each.  The  ignorance  of  students  who  desire  to 
study  shorthand  and  tyj)ewriting,  if  not  so  obvious,  is  not 
less  real.  In  one  of  the  excellent  Preston  schools,  the 
Ins])ector  suggests  that  **  it  would  l)e  a  great  advantage  if 
instruction  in  sliorthand  could  l>e  preceded  by  a  thorough 
grounding  in  English.'' 

It  is  not  the  healthy,  strong,  energetic  boy  who  readily 
attends  evening  school:  it  is  often  the  boy  of  unenterpris- 
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ing  temperament.  Tlie  former  boy  attends,  if  anything, 
the  Church  Ouild  or  the  Lads'  Brigade.  He  finds  complete 
satisfaction  in  the  social  intercourse  provided  by  the 
members  of  his  cricket  or  football  club.  He  follows 
healthy,  clean  courses,  but  is  out  of  line  with  systematic 
intellectual  training  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  to  work  in  a  large 
office  during  the  day,  and  to  teach  in  a  continuation 
school  at  night.  The  result  has  been  to  assure  one  over 
and  over  again  that  the  lad  who  has  really  the  greatest 
need  of  school  seldom  attends.  The  great  majority  of 
the  boys  who  leave  the  elementary  day  schools  never  come 
on  to  the  evening  school  at  all,  or  only  do  so  when  they 
have  forgotten  much  that  they  learnt,  and  find  that  their 
future  advancement  is  blocked  unless  they  recover  lost 
ground.  Many  of  the  brightest  boys  are  amongst  those 
who  thus  stay  away.  One  must  confess  that  some  of  those 
who  meritoriously  come  on  to  the  evening  school  directly 
after  leaving  the  day  school  are  a  rather  tame  and 
uninteresting  type,  though  it  seems  a  shame  to  say  so. 
Sometimes  a  sharp  junior,  whose  employer  has  suggested 
shorthand  to  him,  is  there;  sometimes  a  man  of  mature 
years,  who  works  patiently  and  frequently  successfully, 
and  is  a  real  joy  to  the  teacher.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  social  group  which  usually  exists  outside  the  school, 
drifts  in,  and  an  unpopular  class,  such  as  "  commercial 
history,"  may  suddenly  find  itself  augmented  by  a  round 
dozen.  The  great  disadvantage  is,  that  if  one  member 
leaves  the  whole  group  follows. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  type  of 
education  given  in  elementary  schools  to  working  lads, 
with  its  strict  discipline  and  on  occasion  its  personal 
coercion,  induces  a  distaste  for  school  surroundings  that 
nothing  but  compulsion  can  be  expected  to  overcome;  f     I 
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it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  a  lad  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  gain  even  that  moderate  freedom  to  move  about  and 
talk  which  a  workshop  or  an  ofHce  affords.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  in  itself  a  new  life. 

But  after  all,  cannot  more  boys  and  girls  be  led  to  attend 
evening  schools  irrespective  of  compulsion?  We  think 
they  can,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  means  may  fitly 
close  this  inquiry.  But  first  let  us  say  that  we  do  not 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  disabilities  placed  in  the  way  of 
many  young  people  by  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 
Only  **  compulsion,"  exercised  through  the  employers,  can 
remove  such  disabilities,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly, 
that  we  should  support  a  measure  of  statutory  obligation 
to  n»move  them. 

No  scholars  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  day  school 
without  distinct  attempts  being  made  to  ensure  that  they 
have  ideas  suitable  to  their  age  upon  the  importance  of 
education. 

First,  they  should  possess  the  sheet-anchor  of  a  clear 
knowledge  as  to  the  precise  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  three  R*s.  The  door  of  the  treasure-house  of  the  world 
shouhl  be  opener!  before  them,  and  the  key  to  it,  they 
should  understand,  is  education.  It  should  be  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  have  hardly  begun  to  "know"; 
that  copy-book  maxims  and  statements  such  as  "knowledge 
is  power"  are  profound  truths.  The  distinct  benefits  of 
evening  school  education  should  be  explained  to  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  set  on  foot,  what 
it  has  done,  and  all  in  the  light  of  the  great  principle  that 
it  is  a  boy's  duty  to  use  his  brains  for  the  sake  of  his 

count  rv. 

Secondly,  the  municipal  spirit  should  be  fostered;  it  is 
always  ready  to  spring  into  growth.  The  evening  school 
should  l>e.  us  far  as  possible,  the  instrument  of  a  ■ocial 
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institution  for  which  the  boy  or  girl  has  already  a  liking  or 
respect.  Evening  schools  in  connexion  with  co-operative 
societies  have  been  successful,  in  part  because  there  was 
the  idea  of  the  store  behind  them.  In  like  manner  the 
idea  of  the  municipality  must  be  behind  the  school.  The 
experiment  made  by  the  late  London  School  Board  of 
teaching  local  history  to  scholars  was  a  step  in  this 
direction. 

Thirdly,  the  theory  of  discipline  and  the  dignity  of 
voluntarily  submitting  to  it  as  organisation  should  be 
explained. 

With  these  principles  thoroughly  instilled,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  average  boy  should  not  normally  pass  to    / 
the  evening  school,  especially  if  guilds,  lads'  brigades  and  /' 
clubs  can  be  induced  to  work  together  with  the  education  ^^    '^'^ 
authority.    Above  all  things  boys  and  girls  must  never  be   / 
urged  to  study  merely  for  their  own  advancement.     Those   '. 
who  have  a  personal  ambition  can  be  trusted  to  look  well  J 
after  their  opportunities. 

The  curriculum  of  the  evening  schools  should  conform  \ 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  line  drawn  somewhat  higher  than 
the  line  of  daily  work.  For  example,  a  carpenter's  boy 
should  not  be  taught  merely  to  plane  and  chisel,  but  he 
should  be  educated  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  craft.  He  should 
be  steeped  in  its  tradition,  and  shown  old  and  beautiful 
work,  being  taught  at  the  same  time  how  to  appraise  it. 
The  relation  of  his  craft  to  other  crafts  and  to  the  world 
of  industry  should  be  clearly  demonstrated.  Again,  the 
commercial  evening  school,  besides  training  the  young 
clerk  to  be  a  good  shorthand  writer  and  a  good  book-keeper, 
should  try  to  kindle  his  interest  in  economic  questions  and 
his  sense  of  citizenship.  Working  lads  must  be  educated 
as  whole  boys,  not  merely  as  sections.  It  is  desirable  that 
education  authorities  should  arrange  to  have  placed  at 
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least  once  a  session  before  evening  scholars  a  clear 
statement  as  to  the  history,  meaning  and  purpose  of 
evening  school  education.  This  would  tend  to  steady  the 
attemlance,  because  it  would  give  deiiniteness  of  aim  to 
pupils  who  previously  lacked  it.  Evening  schools  should 
always  have  at  least  one  room  where  workmen  and  boys 
can,  without  hindrance,  work  independently  of  the  teacher 
— do  homework  in  fact.  Many  homes  in  which  respectable 
artizans  live — not  over-crowded — are  inconvenient  for  the 
purpose.  In  two-room  tenements  one  would  imagine  work 
to  be  impossible.  A  bright  room — and  the  expectation 
that  the  responsible  teacher  would  look  in  to  solve  the 
knotty  problems — would  help  working  men  in  their  studies 
to  an  extent  which  they  only  could  appreciate. 

To  carry  out  the  reforms  which  these  suggestions 
indicate  would  involve  some  expenditure  of  public  money. 
It  would  become  increasingly  necessary  that  a  staff  of 
evening  school  teachers  should  be  raised.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  day  and  evening  schools  must  suffer 
when  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  same  people.  A 
number  of  business  men  teach  in  evening  schools  and, 
although  tliey  gather  freshness  and  strength  from  the 
change  of  employment,  the  teaching  and  the  teacher  suffer 
if  both  teaching  and  business  are  persisted  in.  It  is  a 
present-day  problem  how  to  secure  sufficient  day  school 
teachers.  The  greater  problem  of  evening  school  teachers 
must  inevitably  be  faced.  Evening  school  teachers  might 
suitably  teach  their  special  subjects  in  day  schools  for  a 
portion  of  the  day. 

Working-class  opinion  is  developing  on  the  subject  of 
further  education,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Workers*  Educa- 
tional  Association  (office:  24  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 
London),  have  been  not  without  influence  in  giving  defini- 
tion to  somewhat  vague  educational  ideals.     The  chief 
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object  of  the  Association  is  to  arouse  among  the  workers 
greater  interest  in  higher  education  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  facilities  already  proTided.  Its  branches 
are  at  work  ascertaining  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
workers,  and  in  many  places  (notably  in  Rochdale,  Bead- 
ing, Birmingham  and  High  Wycombe)  have  co-operated 
with  the  local  authorities  and  with  University  organisa- 
tions in  securing  the  better  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities congenial  to  the  industrial  classes.  At  the  Preston 
Co-operative  Congress  in  1907  a  speaker  thus  described 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  Association :  — 

"  Necessary  as  it  is  for  England  to  develop,  in  every  way  that  may  be 
possible,  the  technical  training  of  the  worker  for  his  work  :  necessary 
as  it  is  that  such  training  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  workshop 
and  with  the  practical  conditions  of  the  trades;  we  believe  that  side 
by  side  with  this  technical  training,  there  should  go,  for  the  workers 
not  less  than  for  the  leisured,  an  education  in  the  Humanities,  an 
education  which  touches  the  imagination,  the  heart  and  the  conscience. 
The  Workers'  Educational  Association  stands  for  this  broad  and 
humanising  ideal,  and  in  striving  for  that  ideal  it  is  being  faithfully 
and  unselfishly  served.  It  has,  moreover,  a  further  claim  on  our  regard. 
It  does  not  emphasise  educational  differences  :  it  seeks  rather  to  appease 
and  assuage  them.  It  does  not  set  itself  up  as  a  rival  and  as  a 
competitor  with  other  kinds  of  educational  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it 
draws  attention  in  each  district  to  the  various  forms  of  educational 
opportunity  which  already  exist.  It  brings  together,  to  a  united  work, 
the  isolated  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  claims 
of  education  for  social  duty,  and  who  wish  to  learn  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  effective  in  the  work  of  social  reform." 

Albert  Mansbbidge. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Rank  and  File  in  our  Public  Elementary  Schools.' 

In  tbo  recent  enthiiAiasm  for  educational  reform  there  is 
hope  for  the  future,  and  yet  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  class 
of  children  larp^ely  neglected — I  mean  those  attending  the 
public  elementary  schools.  I  do  not  ignore  the  "  ladder  to 
the  rnivcrsity,"  nor  the  generous  schemes  of  scholarships 
provided  for  the  fortunate  few  with  brains  and  with  a 
sufficiently  advantageous  environment  to  enable  them  to 
use  these  brains.  ^Ve  may,  perhaps  rightly,  pride  our* 
selves  that  we  are  l)eginning  to  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  those  who  are  to  l)ein  the  future  the  sergeants, 
if  not  the  captains  of  industry.  We  may,  for  the  present. 
assume  that  these  are  receiving  good  training  for  their 
future  work,  and  that  the  nation  will  in  due  time  reap  an 
interest  of  efficiency  for  the  principal  invested  in  their 
educatiim.  But  there  still  remains  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
children  of  the  nation,  the  90,  95,  or  in  some  cases  the  100 
per  cent,  of  the  children  beginning  life  in  an  elementary 
school.  When  the  **  capacity-catching "  scheme  has 
carried  oft'  the  more  intellectual  children  there  still  remains 
not  only  the  larger  numl>er,  but  those  constituting  the 
nation's  greatest  problem.  "'  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given  ''  is  exemplified  in  the  child  to  whose  ability  there 
is  added  opportunity.  '*  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  awav  '*  is  the  fate  of  the  school  and  of  the  child  of 
ordinary  tyjK*.     The  educational  interests  at  stake  in  the 

1.  The  ftubstance   of  oiio  stntion  of  a  1o<ture  on   "The   Imdociblc 
M illinium  in  Kducation.*'  delivered  to  the  Fabian  Society. 
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elementary  school  thus  depleted  of  its  cleverest  children 
are  too  generally  ignored  by  the  public.  Yet  in  London 
and  elsewhere  the  right  working  of  these  schools  is  still 
of  vital  importance. 

The  children  remaining  in  these  schools  fall  into  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  children  under 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  as  yet  undifferentiated,  re- 
ceiving in  common  the  groundwork  of  education,  the  super- 
structure still  undecided.  The  training  of  these  children 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  not  only  as  at  present  the  main 
aim  of  the  primary  school  but  its  only  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  at  the  present  time  in  these  schools  the 
children  above  the  age  of  eleven,  who  have  been  weighed 
in  the  scholarship  balance  and  found  wanting,  who  are  to 
finish  their  education  as  elementary  school  children. 
These  children  of  the  older  section  have  educational  needs 
which  deserve  very  careful  treatment.  They  form  a  class 
distinct  from  the  *  primary  '  children  and  are  perhaps  even 
more  ready  for  a  change  in  their  training  than  the  more 
favoured  ones  selected  for  '  secondary '  education.  They 
constitute  the  class  on  which  I  should  like  for  the  present 
to  conc^'ntrate  attention. 

A  slight  provision  is  made  for  a  small  proportion  of  these 
children  in  the  Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Elementary 
School ;  and  this,  it  may  be  argued,  affords  the  solution  of 
the  matter.  By  no  means — the  more  children  that  are  taken 
away  for  higher  education  from  the  ordinary  schools,  the 
worse  is  the  lot,  educationally,  of  those  that  remain.  They 
have  very  varying  needs  these  children  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  and  yet  in  many  cases  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  form  more  than  one  or  two  classes.  Their  work 
brings  no  kvSos  to  the  school,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
professionally  from  special  care  bestowed  on  their  training 
— they  are  in  a  sense  "  nobody's  children."     And  yet  they  ^ 
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are  the  eoming  genenition,  the  ptireiits,  potentially,  of  most 
of  the  succeeding  generation ;  in  fact  they  will  largely  con- 
stitute the  London  of  the  twenti<'th  century.  It  is  in  this 
stage  that  our  schools  seem  to  me,  as  I  think  of  the  typical 
London  boy  or  girl,  to  have  failed  in  the  past.  In  this 
stage  there  lies,  from  the  increasing  depletion  for  higher 
education,  the  great  danger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
great  opportunity  for  the  future. 

Among  these  boys  and  girls  are  the  admitted  failures, 
the  Kcmi-  or  wholly-defiant,  roughly  talking,  coarsely 
acting  ones — whose  fourteenth  birthday  is  welcomed  by 
themselves  as  a  release  from  school  restraint,  by  their 
parents  as  the  full  entrance  into  the  wage-earning  period, 
and  even  bv  the  most  conscientious  teacher  as  a  relief  from 
ever-present  responsibility  and  fruitless  anxiety.  They 
seem  to  carry  on  the  reckless,  savage  irresponsibility  of 
the  child  stage  of  development,  and  to  add  to  it  the  lower 
grade  powers  of  youth  without  the  control  of  the  dawning 
sense  of  reason.  Others,  a  second  class,  hardly  less  dis- 
couraging, pass  through  and  out  of  our  schools  without 
appearing  to  reach  any  degree  of  power  or  life.  And  wnat 
even  of  the  successes?  the  bright  well-drilled,  intelligent 
Ik)vs  and  ijirls?  Thev  are  found  later  in  the  lower  clerk- 
ships,  and  as  intelligent  warehousemen,  or  skilled  workers. 
as  shophands  and  typists — passable  in  their  business 
hours,  but  in  their  recreations  hardly  more  refined  than 
their  duller  comrades  who  are  the  drudges  of  the  London 
labour  market.     Surelv  some  one  has  blundered! 

The  schools  cannot  do  everything.  It  is  unfair  to  lay 
on  them  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  crushing 
influence  of  the  machinerv  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
to  the  d(*adening  environment  of  lower  and  even  middle- 
class  London  life.  And  vet  under  different  conditions  of 
organisation   and   administration   much    might   be   done. 
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There  must  be  some  powers  of  body  and  mind  to  which 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen  appeal  can  be 
made,  some  faculty  which  can  be  so  developed  as  to  give 
boys  and  girls  an  interest  in  something  outside  themselves 
and  their  animal  needs,  a  respect  for  themselves  and  their 
bodies  which  shall  show  itself  in  stronger  and  purer  lives. 
To  these  powers  and  faculties,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  School 
to  appeal. 

Improved  teaching  in  the  '  primary '  part  of  the  school, 
such  as  should  become  possible  even  under  present  condi- 
tions if  the  **  Suggestions  to  Teachers "  now  issued  by 
the  Education  Department  are  adopted,  such  as  will  be 
still  more  possible  when  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  are 
met  by  suitable  food  and  clothing,  by  the  opportunity  for 
exercise  and  cleanliness  afforded  by  a  daily  bathe  or  swim 
— will  lighten  the  task  of  the  older  section.  Yet  there  will 
always  remain  special  problems  very  different  from  the 
problems  of  earlier  school  life. 

These  children  (12  to  14  or  15)  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  primary  stage  (8  to  12)  in  the  treatment  they 
require,  as  they  are  in  size  and  build  of  body.  And  even 
their  change  in  size  and  form  does  not  indicate  at  all 
adequately  the  deeper  changes  physical  and  psychic.  The 
earlier  period  has  been  one  of  but  slow  growth  for  the 
fundamental  bones  and  muscles  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
accessory  muscles,  e.g.,  those  of  hands  and  fingers,  face 
and  throat  have  been  at  a  most  susceptible  stage  for  train- 
ing in  accuracy  of  movement,  manipulation  and  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  period  under  consideration  is  one 
of  rapid  increase  in  height  and  weight  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  most  active  growth-period  coming  a  little  earlier 
for  girls  (11 — 13)  than  in  the  case  of  boys  (13 — 15).  It  is 
again,  as  it  was  at  the  Kindergarten  age,  the  turn  of  the 
larger  muscles — a  fact  which  indicates  that  there  should  be 
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a  corresponding  change  in  employment.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  smaller  muscles  requiring  fine  muscular  ad- 
justment which  was  rightly  undertaken  in  the  primary 
stages  may  now,  we  are  told,  be  harmful  to  the  nervous 
system  if  unduly  pressed. 

The  brain,  which  had  almost  reached  its  full  sise  at  the 
age  of  about  seven  years,  now  practically  ceases  growth  in 
size,  and  prepares  for  that  change  in  complexity  of  struc- 
ture which  corresponds  to  the  power  of  reasoning — a  power 
which  may  still  be  considered,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  to  be  little  develoj)ed  till  about  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Surely  there  is  in  this  psycho-physiological  fact  an  indica- 
tion that  when  provision  has  been  made  for  exceptional 
cases,  nothing  is  gained  by  pressing  on  the  average  child 
an  intellectual  training  for  which  he  is  not  yet  ready. 
The  failure  of  the  ordinary'  school  course  already  alluded 
to  in  the  case  of  the  average  town  child  bears  out  this  view. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  consider  what  training 
should,  for  the  typical  child,  replace  ordinary  bookwork. 
Unfortunately,  no  such  course  of  training  seems  yet  to 
have  been  framed  on  an  adequate  scale.  Unfortunately* 
too,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  devise  such  a  scheme,  have 
not  as  a  rule  the  experience  requisite.  Being  themselvea 
highly  endowed  intellectually,  they  have  not  passed 
through  such  a  stage  of  intellectual  pause  in  their  own 
history;  nor,  as  framera  and  administrators  of  codes  and 
regulations,  do  they  come  into  touch  directly  with  those 
whose  school-days  end  in  this  dreary  twilight.  The  pity 
of  it  for  the  children  wlumi  we  are  considering,  is  that  with 
the  age  of  fourteen  closes  their  intellectual  opportunity 
for  life.  This  is  ])erhups  some  excuse  for  the  stress  that 
has  in  the  past  l)eon  laid  on  the  would-be  intellectual  type 
of  education.  But  alas !  the  well-meant  kindness  has 
men»ly  caused  a  re-action.     Not  only  has  the  door  been 
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closed,  but  against  it  lies  the  great  stone  of  the  school- 
formed  distaste  for  mental  application.  The  same  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  much  the  same  form  in  all  walks  of  life,  but 
in  other  eases  the  door  of  intellectual  hope  is  not  so  early 
closed. 

Two  interesting  questions  rather  apart  from  our  main 
consideration,  though  not  without  bearing  upon  it,  may  be 
raised  here.  Their  solution  is  left  to  the  reader.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  entirely  due  to  different  endowment  of 
brain  power,  that  intellectual  life  is  at  such  different  levels 
of  intensity  in  different  people  ?  Secondly,  do  we  find  here 
the  reason  for  the  zest,  unparalleled  to-day,  shown  by  the 
untaught  artisan  of  the  thirties  and  forties  for  matters 
political,  scientific  and  intellectual?  the  reason  for  the 
emptiness  deplored  in  our  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
and  the  cold  reception  of  University  Extension  by  the 
working  classes,  whilst  many  men  and  women  of  the  past 
generation,  without  '  schooling/  have  educated  themselves 
even  in  the  world  of  books  ? 

The  first  step  towards  solving  our  problem  would  be  to 
recognise  that  a  period  of  special  importance  has  been 
reached,  and  to  transfer  from  the  primary  school,  not  only, 
as  at  present,  the  children  destined  for  secondary  and  higher 
elementary  schools,  but  those  also  who  are  unprepared  for 
education  according  to  either  of  these  types.  This  would 
mean  the  formation  of  a  new  kind  of  school;  although 
re-adjustment  of  departments  might  obviate  the  necessity 
for  new  buildings.  It  would  mean  a  new  departure — the 
recognition  that  it  is  worth  the  nation's  while  to  give 
careful  thought  and  special  attention  to  the  apparently 
less  gifted  of  her  children.  The  nation  needs  that  each 
child  should  be  developed  just  in  the  manner  that  he 
requires ;  and  it  may  be  that  from  the  more  slowly  matur- 
ing brains  of  these  children  there  may  be  produced  as  good 
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ail  adult  type  as  from  more  precocious  ones.  To  get  the 
best  out  of  these  slowly  developing  brains  needs,  in  view 
of  the  stress  of  the  economic  struggle,  educational  ii.re- 
sight  and  special  care. 

To  such  a  new  kind  of  school,  the  term  secondary  should, 
I  think,  be  applied,  as  well  as  to  the  schools  now  known 
as  Higher  Elementary.  The  term  *  secondary '  now  con- 
notes schools  which  provide,  at  least,  a  regular  course 
for  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixtw^n  years  of  ape.  The  prac- 
tical limit  of  the  elcmentar\'  school  career  whether  in  an 
ordinary  or  higher  elementarj'  school  is  fifteen  years,  an 
optional  limit  it  is  true,  (the  compulsoiy  age  not  going 
beyond  fourteen)  but  one  which  should  in  the  near 
future  be  universal.^  Hence  the  crucial  distinction 
b<»tween  the  Elementarv  and  the  Secondary  School  is  this 
one  year  of  school  life  fnmi  15  to  16.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  underrate  its  value,  or  minimise  its  effect  on  curriculum 
and  methods.  But  the  distinction  is  a  small  one,  and 
aitificial,  as  compared  with  the  great  physical  and  psycho- 
logical one  which  separates  the  child  of  primary  age  from 
the  lK)y  or  girl  entering  (m  the  stage  preparatory  to 
adolescent  development — ready,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
secondary  stage  of  his  education.^ 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  name.  It  involves  an 
alteration  of  focus,  perhaps  even  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  things.  It  involves  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
every  child  to  education,  not  merely  in  a  vague  sense,  but 
to  the  (Klucation  fitted  to  his  age  and  capabilities — (1)  to 

1.  The  Kducjition  .Act.  1902  (StH'tion  22  (2)),  Htiiitw  the  poorer  to  pro«-idc 
iiiMtni(>tit>ti  uii<lt»r  tlit*  KleiiientHry  F^hu'ation  Aot»s  except  where  they 
cxpn.»s.Hly  pnividt*  to  tin*  roiitrury,  to  whohin*  who  at  the  rlone  €>f  the 
whfNil  ymr  will  U»  not  iiioru  tliuii  Hixt<NMi  yearn  t»f  age.  Bat,  with  the 
ooiiM^nt'  of  tilt*  Koiinl  of  hldunition,  a  ItM-al  authority  iiim^'  extend  this 
limit  in  tlio  niM*  of  any  pnhlic  pltMuentary  m'IkmU  if  no  nuitable  hij^her 
ediK'atioii  \n  available  within  a  reaMmahle  diMtance  of  the  itrhool. 

2.  The  rccopnitiun  of  fifteen  as  "the  normal  leaving  age**  for  Secondary 
S<.-honls  in  certain  areas  unflcr  cxTtain  exceptional  conditions  strengthcni 
my  case,  and  takes  awav  the  last  argument  for  maintaining  a  distinctioB 
in  name  In'tween  s<  hoofs  for  children  in  the  same  stage  of  educational 
development.     [Sfr  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  {Sb,  1907.] 
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primary,  i.e.,  undifferentiated,  education  up  to  the  age  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve;  (2)  to  secondary  education  of  the 
type  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  time  which  he  is  to 
remain  at  school,  makes  the  best  possible  use  of  that  time 
for  the  development  of  his  powers.  For  the  child  who  can 
be  kept  at  school  till  the  age  of  sixteen  either  by  his 
municipality  or  by  his  parents,  this  will  be  found  in  the 
Secondary  School.  For  the  more  intellectual  of  the 
children  who  must  leave  school  at  fifteen  it  may  be  found 
in  the  really  Secondary  School  now  known  as  Higher 
Elementary;  for  all  others  the  new  type  of  Secondary 
School  now  to  be  considered  must  make  careful  provision. 

Let  me  now  indicate  something  of  the  lines  on  which 
such  a  school  might,  in  the  first  case,  be  planned  for 
London  or  one  of  the  larger  towns,  leaving  later  develop- 
ments and  variations  to  develop  as  experience  is  gained. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  good  foundation,  physically  and 
mentally  has  been  laid  in  the  primary  school;  and  that 
(let  me  repeat  it)  the  more  intellectual  children  have  been 
drafted  off  into  the  Secondary  Schools,  whether  of  the 
ordinary  or  of  the  Higher  Elementary  type,  leaving  the 
majority,  the  rank  and  file,  for  the  new  kind  of  Secondary 
School.  Such  a  school  must  deal  largely  with  concrete 
things,  the  everyday  objects  of  various  departments  of 
life,  not  in  order  that  their  study  should  be  an  end  in 
itself,  but  that  it  may  at  once  stimulate  the  mental  powers 
and  afford  them  matter  to  work  on.  In  the  case  of  these 
scholars  the  brain  requires  stimulation  through  the  senses 
in  a  manner  unnecessary  for  those  with  greater  power  of 
abstract  thought  The  object  of  the  school  being  to  send 
forth  citizens  who  shall  be  responsible  members  of  society 
leading  thoughtful,  self-respecting  lives,  the  spirit  of 
responsibility  and  self-reliance  must  be  fostered  wherever 
possible.     Since  these  children  are  to  go  into  the  world 
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esirly  they  should,  earlier  than  in  other  schools,  be  trained 
to  govern  and  (control  themselves,  not  merely  to  keep  ord«T 
under  the  eye  of  a  teacher.  Such  training  will  not  be  so 
difficult  of  attainment  as  at  first  sight  appears,  if  the  work 
of  the  school  is  so  contrived  that  the  children  may  enjoy 
it  for  its  own  sake.  If  we  succeed  in  finding  the  right 
work,  this  will  almost  necessarily  be  the  case. 

Since,  as  will  be  se<'n  later,  mental  work  is  to  arise 
from  technical  in  the  new  kind  of  school  under  con- 
sideration in  this  pajHir,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  for  lM)ys  and  girls  the  curriculum  should  be  different. 
Whatever  the  value  of  co-education  for  all,  under  ideal 
conditions  or  even  under  present  conditions,  for  the 
scmicwhat  similar  mental  training  of  intellectual  boys 
and  girls,  ccMHiucation  seems  to  me  unsuitable  for  boys 
and  girls  of  the  type  under  ccmsideration — as  things  are 
now  in  our  gn>at  towns  with  their  complex  economic 
conditions,  and  with  the  staffing  at  present  allowed  for 
schools. 

As  regards  boys,  I  must,  to  a  large  extent,  content 
mys(*If  with  general  principles,  leaving  details  to  thofe 
who  have  s{K'ciaIiscd  in  the  training  of  boys.  Much  might 
be  learned  from  industrial  and  reformatorv  achoolsv 
perhaps  even  from  the  ex|H'riments  in  vacation  schools. 

In  physical  tniining,  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  this 
is  a  {M'riod  for  the  larger  rather  than  for  the  smaller 
muscles  to  develop.  Who  does  not  know  the  awkwardnets 
au<l  angularity  of  both  boys  and  girls  at  some  part  of  this 
stage  unless  the  right  exercise  is  provided?  The  small 
musch^s  must  not  be  wearied  with  fine  manipulation;  while 
for  tlie  larger  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  free 
exen-ises  and  daily  swim  of  the  primary  schooly  with  the 
addition  of  suitable  gymnasium  work.  In  ronnexion 
witli  this  there  might  be  simple  instruction  in 
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dietetics,  and  the  laws  of  health.  Wood  and  metal  work 
might  be  taken  up  as  well  as  simple  drawing  from  nature 
and  design;  these  things  lending  themselves  to  simple 
mathematical  calculation,  and,  above  all,  tending  towards 
good  and  beautiful  craftsmanship.  In  music,  the  work  of 
the  primary  school  in  teaching  class-singing  and  giving 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  good  music  should  be 
continued. 

Intellectual  work  should  be  comparatively  simple,  but  I 
with  difficulties  to  be  honestly  faced.  The  nature  lesson 
of  the  primary  school  would  give  place  to  work  in  a  class- 
room or  laboratory  specially  fitted  for  a  simple  physical 
course,  in  connexion  with  which  a  few  fundamental  mathe- 
matical ideas  would  be  developed,  geometrically  and 
arithmetically.  This  would  involve  simple  use  of  easy 
decimals  and  percentages — the  whole  of  the  arithmetic 
necessary,  unless  practice  in  accurate  addition  of  money 
were  considered  advisable. 

The  ordinary  history  or  geography  lesson  might  resolve 
itself  into  an  introduction  to  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  institutions,  with  special  reference  to 
London  (or  the  place  where  the  school  is  situated)  and  the 
duty  of  its  citizens.  The  Guildhall,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  places  of  similar  historic  value,  with  others  of  local 
interest,  should  each  be  visited  once  or  twice  in  the  three 
or  four  years^  course;  and  some  form  of  election,  parlia- 
mentary or  municipal,  might  once  a  year  be  carried  out  to 
initiate  the  boys  into  the  mysteries  of  voting-paper  and 
ballot-box. 

The  study  of  English  should  aim  at  making  wholesome 
literature  a  pleasure.  Opportunity  for  listening  to  good 
reading,  or  for  browsing  in  a  library,  might  as  a  rule 
replace   the   ordinary   reading  lesson;   whilst   oc 
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elocution  lessons  would  discover  the  dramatic  powers  of 
some  and  improve  the  enunciation  of  all. 

Here  in  literary  as  before  in  manual  and  musical  work, 
we  may  cross  the  boundary  line  and  pass  into  the  regiont 
of  art.  In  each  case  the  boy  must  be  put  in  the  path  to- 
wards the  best  in  art,  and  even  led  some  steps  of  the  way  so 
that  he  may,  if  he  have  eyes,  see  something  of  its  charms, 
and  that  he  may  not  leave  school  ignorant  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  nature. 

For  girls — a  considerable  part  of  the  course  would  be 
similar.  Their  science,  however,  and  much  of  their  mental 
work  would  centre  round  the  domestic  rather  than  the 
mechanical  arts.  As  at  present,  there  would  be  laundry- 
and  needle-work,  also  cookery;  hygiene  and  dietetics  being 
taught  in  connexion  with  these  subjects.  A  little  un- 
techniral  physiology  might  also  be  linked  to  this  work, 
and  to  the  physical  exercise  of  the  girls.  For  this  there 
should  1)0  simple  gymnasium  work,  and  a  course  including 
organised  games  and  well-balanced  movements,  leading  up 
to  suitable  forms  of  dancing.  The  revival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  reading  aloud  during  the  practice  of 
needlework  would  give  the  opportunity  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  a  considerable  range  of  interesting  literature. 
As  I  write  there  arises  the  pleasant  recollection  of  my 
schoolgirl  introduction  in  this  way  to  Evangeline,  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Motley's  Kise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
Kthics  of  the  Dust,  and  other  books  for  which  there  was  no 
other  place  in  the  school  course. 

In  mathematics  the  demands  would  be  even  simpler  than 
in  the  case  of  lH)ys.  The  ket»ping  of  accounts  and  the  cal- 
culation of  interest,  the  measurement  of  areas  and  working 
to  scale  in  garment  cutting,  the  calculation  of  dietaries 
and  of  prices — these  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Direct  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  matemitj 
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is  often  demanded  from  the  schools.  But  I  think  that 
their  work  will  be  done  if,  in  addition  to  the  rousing  of  the 
girl's  mental  faculties,  they  teach  her  the  care  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  household  surroundings.  The  former  is 
provided  for  in  the  work  already  mentioned :  the  latter 
would  be  possible  in  a  domestic  laboratory  or  living  room 
of  the  following  type.  The  capital  cost  of  such  a  labora- 
tory would  not  be  great,  and  only  a  small  amount,  perhaps 
20s.  to  50s.  per  annum,  would  be  needed  for  upkeep. 

This  class-room  would  be  fitted  as  a  living  room,  and 
used  as  such  during  afternoon  work.  It  should,  in  the 
first  place,  with  certain  limitations,  be  furnished  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  senior  girls,  and  should  be  kept  in 
order  and  repair  for  a  year  at  a  time  by  successive  classes  of 
girls.  Cheap  oilcloth,  such  as  would  doubtless  be  selected 
for  the  floor,  would  contrast  with  the  good  linoleum  now 
supplied  to  some  rooms  in  the  schools — chairs  and  tables  of 
the  ordinary  household  type  of  the  neighbourhood,  used 
along  with  a  few  simple  well-made  ones  specially  provided, 
would  soon  show  the  weakness  of  bad  workmanship.  In 
the  first  year  the  allowance  for  upkeep  would  supply 
curtains,  crockery  (for  use  at  school  functions,  e.g,^  for  an 
At  Home  to  parents  in  this  room),  a  kettle,  and  such 
conveniences  as  shelving.  As  time  went  on,  the  allowance 
would,  by  consultation  and  decision  of  the  class  in  charge, 
be  spent  in  replacing  and  mending  worn-out  furniture  and 
utensils;  and  the  lesson  of  cutting  one's  coat  according  to 
the  cloth  might  thus  be  practically  inculcated.  Accurate 
accounts  would  be  kept  for  comparison  and  criticism  from 
year  to  year.  The  keeping  of  these  accounts  would  in  itself 
be  a  useful  exercise,  but  their  importance  would  lie  in  the 
possibility  of  their  teaching  the  value  of  quality  in 
comparison  with  quantity,  showing  the  frequent  connexion 
between  the  cheap  and  the  nasty,  and  proving  the  truth  of 
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the  not  sufficiently  familiar  saying,  "  All  that  glitters  is 
not  gold." 

As  sk<*tched,  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  new  Secondary 
Schools  may  appear  dogmatic,  but  it  is  put  forward  merely 
as  suggestive.     It  is  by  no  means  ideal,  but  nothing  to 
meet  existing  conditions  could  be  so.     It  is  admittedly 
limited  in  intellectual  scope,  but  surely  the  admission  of 
our  future  citizens  to  the  ante-chamber  of  the  temple  of 
thought  is  something — at  present  they  seem  repelled  from 
even  approaching  its  precincts.    It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  set  up  artificial  barriers  or  to  exclude  any  from  the 
privileges  of  intellectual  life.     The  great  joy,  the  one  all- 
compensating  moment  for  the  teacher  is  when  he  welromee 
some  young  initiate  into  the  brotherhood  of  thought.     He 
must  not  be  deprived  of  one  such  opportunity.     But  for 
the  most  part,  the  children  sitting  in  the  market  plare 
do  not   respond.     We  pipe  unto  them  and  they  do  not 
dance;  we  mouni  and  they  lament  not.     Why?     Because 
our  instruments  are  strange,  our  spei»ch  unfamiliar.     We 
must  no  longer  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  language 
of  books,  we  must  learn  the  language  of  the  market  place, 
and  introduce  it  into  our  schools.     Then  there  will  be  a 
response.     We  shall  be  able  to  build  up  from  recruits,  at 
present  irresponsive,  an  army  whose  rank  and  file  shall  be 
fit  for  the  work  of  our  generation;  whose  successors  shall 
be  worthy  citizens  of  **  no  mean  city." 

M.  O'Brien  Harris. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Trade  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Their  Economic 
Value  and  their  Place  in  a  National  Sjrstem  of 
Education.^ 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
some  reforms  were  made  in  our  elementary  school  education 
and  system,  so  that  it  would  form  a  really  effective  pre- 
paration for  the  battle  of  life,  especially  for  those  children 
who  may  take  up  industrial  work.  The  time  is  now  ripe 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question  and  that  of  the  education 
which  may  be  given  beyond  the  elementary  school  stage 
which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  work  of  the  pupils. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  persons  in  all  grades  of 
life  who  feel  from  experience  that  in  the  education  given 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  much  care  has  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  children  for  clerical  occupa- 
tions, and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  require- 
ments of  children  intending  to  enter  various  trades  and 
industries.  Our  education  has  been  too  bookish,  has 
unduly  increased  the  taste  for  mere  clerical  work,  has  not 
impressed  the  children  with  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  labour, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  have  helped  in  some  way  to 
increase  the  number  of  unemployed.  The  bright  children 
have  had  opportunities  of  being  passed  on  to  a  Secondary 
School  if  they  wished  to  be  prepared  for  Offices,  Civil 
Service,  teaching  and  other  professions,  but  if  they  desired 
to  enter  trades  or  industries  they  were  left  broadly  speaking 

1.  Part  of  this  chapter  was  read  as  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (Section  L)  at  Leicester,  August,  1907. 
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witliout  scholarships  to  assist  them  or  proper  schooU  to 
enter  in  which  they  could  continue  their  education  on 
practical  lines  that  would  help  them  in  their  future  work. 

I  fear  that  this  is  the  result  of  an  idea  that  a  sound 
education  preparing  children  for  skilled  trades  is  not  sulB- 
ciently  educational  because  it  is  of  a  practical  character. 
But  surely  mathematics  and  science  useful  for  the  vounp 
engineering  workman  and  builder  are  at  least  of  equal 
value  to  the  same  subjects  when  taught  for  purposes  of  the 
counting  house  or  for  examinations,  or  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  universities,  even  though  the  subjects  mat 
be  treated  in  some  cases  in  a  more  elementary  form. 
Storks  and  shares  are  in  my  opinion  not  educationally  on 
the  same  level  as  geometrical  problems  worked  out  in  wood 
or  other  material  in  connexicm  with  manual  work. 

The  training  which  leads  to  being  an  efficient  workman 
is  not  in  any  den)gat()n'  sense  a  ''bread  and  butter  subject" 
any  more  than  the  humanities  themselves,  if  the  former 
is  pn)])erly  given,  and  with  the  right  aims  in  view.  In  all 
schools  broad  views  of  life  should  be  given ,  but  in  no  daj- 
school  can  the  teachers  do  as  much  for  the  pupils,  as  is  or 
should  l)e  done  by  the  home  life,  the  hours  of  leisure  there 
spent  and  the  religion  there  taught.  The  contribution  of 
the  school  to  this  ideal  of  a  broad  or  humane  outlook  on 
life  comes  from  the  character  of  the  men  teaching  there. 
their  attitude  towards  the  work  and  subject  matter  of  their 
lessons,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  School.  What  are 
called  utilitarian  subjects  may  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
curriculum,  })ut  these  may  be  taught  in  the  humane  spirit. 
even  as  philosophy  an<l  history  may  be  taught  in  the 
utilitarian  spirit,  tliat  is  as  a  means  of  piling  up  marks  and 
securing  <-()veted  positions  in  the  professional  world.  The 
humane  and  utilitarian  sulijects  of  education  are  not 
mutually  exclusive;  each  has  the  power  to  make  noUe 
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characters,  with  high  ideals  of  work ;  and  education  has  no 
other  object. 

We  have  disposed  then  of  the  objection  that  clerical 
occupations    and    training    are    more    educational    than 
manual;  and  may  repeat  our  criticism  that  for  the  latter 
our  elementary  schools  at  present  do  but  little,  if  anything. 
Some  people  say  that  the  country  is  losing  its  industries, 
and  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  reason. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless  our  young  people  are 
trained  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  in  industrial  work 
it  may  come  about  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  we 
shall  not  be  as  well  able  to  cope  with  foreign  competition 
as  regards  the  qualilty  of  work  which  we  produce.     Given 
sound  training,  the  workpeople  of  this  country  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  as  well  able  to  produce  good  work  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  and  be  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  ever  before. 
We  have  now  to  face  new  conditions  in  our  industrial 
system.     Before  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  sub- 
division of  labour  the  older  system  of  trade  instruction  was 
beneficial,  in  so  far  as  it  provided  by  apprenticeship  a  broad 
training  in  all  branches  of  a  trade,  and  we  are  all  proud 
of  the  old  race  of  British  workers.     It  is  different  now, 
and  something  wider  in  our  educational  work  is  needed  to 
give  a  broad  basal  training  to  those  who  are  to  be  skilled 
workmen.     It  is  felt  that  training  is  required  which  will 
not  only  discourage  young  workmen  from  being  content 
with  a  knowledge  of  one  or  at  most  two  branches  of  a 
trade  whatever  it   may  be,  but  will  render  them  more 
efficient  all  round  men,  able  to  cope  with  the  ever-varying 
conditions  of  manufacturing  industries. 

Many  members  of  '*  Unemployed  Committees "  have 
stated  that  the  larger  number  of  cases  with  which  they 
have  had  to  deal  were  persons  unable  to  do  any  work 
which  required  skill  or  special  training.     People  who  are 
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only  cupablc  of  doing  one  thing  and  cannot  readily  turn 
to  other  branches  of  the  same  trade  are  practically  un- 
skilled. 

Pn)bably  this  question  of  unemployment  is  a  little  more 
acute  each  year,  seeing  the  number  of  boy  clerks  who  are 
turned  adrift  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  either  because  of 
their  own  inefficiency  or  because  of  the  insufficient  number 
of  vacancies  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Such  boys  find  themselves  heavily  handicapped  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  employment 
other  than  clerical;  they  must  accept  work  such  as  that  of 
a  light  porter  or  junior  wareshousemau,  which  is  a 
wretclie<l  pros{H'ct  for  middle  age.  That  attempts  are 
being  made  to  deal  with  this  side  of  the  question  is  shown 
by  the  fonuation  of  Apprentice  and  Skilled  Employment 
Committees,  by  Ucfxirts  of  various  Education  Authorities, 
and  bv  the  establishment  of  a  few  Tra<le  Schools. 

I  would  mention  three  or  four  of  the  interesting  reports 
and  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  within  the  last  year 
or  two;  that  of  the  London  County  Council  Education 
Committee  on  questions  affecting  Apprenticeship,  that  of 
Mr.  Edric  IJayley,  late  of  L.C.C.,  on  Industrial  Training 
in  Elementary  ScIkhiIs,  and  the  Keport  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Gloucestershire  Education  Committee 
to  cimsidcr  certain  proposals  for  the  creation  of  an 
Apprenticeship  Fund  and  Labour  Bureau.  Also  Circular 
G()4  issued  bv  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Apprenticeship  KeiKirt  of  the  L.C.C.  is  now  so  well 
known  to  all  interested  in  the  subject  that  I  need  only 
state  tliat  it  dealt  with  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  and 
with  tlie  question  of  providing  training  in  Day  Trade 
S<h*»ols  to  assist  children  to  enter  skilled  trades  better 
prepared  and  at  a  later  age  than  they  do  now.  Due 
consideration  was  given  to  the  founding  of  scholarship. 
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Mr.  Bay  ley's  pamphlet,  of  which  an  amended  edition  has 
just  been  issued,  is  an  extremely  illuminating  account  of 
the  present  defects  in  our  system,  and  is  a  plea  for  co- 
ordinating the  school  work  from  the  first  with  the  natural 
surroundings  and  future  of  the  children.  He  draws 
attention  in  a  pertinent  way  to  the  advantages  now 
possessed  by  children  in  Industrial  and  Special  Schools. 
The  Gloucestershire  Report  is  well  worth  reading  as  it 
deals  with  several  important  questions  and  schemes.  The 
Board  of  Education  Circular  604  is  a  Memorandum  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Technical  Institutions,  Evening  Schools,  and 
Schools  of  Art.  The  Circular  describes  how  in  the  main 
the  funds  devoted  to  technical  instruction  may  be  rendered 
more  profitable  by  co-operation  between  teachers,  employers 
and  employees.  This  naturally  deals  chiefly  with  evening 
or  part  time  classes,  and  does  not  touch  upon  the  day 
school  training. 

In  fact  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  unrest,  due  probably 
to  two  main  causes,  the  failure  and  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  con- 
sequent unemployment  of  the  large  number  of  unskilled 
workers.  As  regards  the  encouragement  of  apprenticeship, 
there  are  in  London  many  Committees  with  this  object 
in  view,  notably  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 
ment Association,  co-ordinating  the  experience  of  all  the 
rest,  the  Charity  Organisation  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittee, the  Whitechapel  Apprenticeship  Committee,  the 
X.  Lambeth  and  Southwark  Apprenticeship  Committees, 
and  other  local  Committees  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing,  by  funds  and  influence,  boys  and  girls  from 
falling  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  There  are  also 
corresponding  Committees  in  Liverpool,  Hove,  Hastings, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.^  Their  method  is,  generally speak- 

1.  See  Chapter  XV. 
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inp,  to  choose  carefully  suitable  fimis,  to  help  when  neces- 
sary with  the  premiums,  and  to  keep  watch  over  the  appren- 
tices and  employers  to  see  that  both  are  doing  their  part. 
But  such  efforts  as  these,  excellent  as  they  are  in  intention 
and  result,  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  this  question. 
The  vast  number  of  children  leaving  school  every  year, 
the  number  of  firms  where  this  kind  of  apprenticeship  has 
died  out,  never  to  be  revived,  but  where  new  hands  are 
constantly  needed,  the  sub-division  of  labour  more  and 
more  prevalent,  all  retiuire  that  there  shall  be  a  preliminary 
or  supplementary  education,  normal  and  open  to  every 
child  who  intends  to  take  up  manual  labour,  put  somehow 
into  the  tlnglish  system  of  PMucation.  The  outcome  of 
this  l)clief  is  seen  in  the  Trade  Schools. 

I  deal  with  London  chiefly,  because  here  I  have  personal 
cxjM'ricncc,and  bei'ause London  developments  are  \"ery  signi- 
ficant. There  the  j)robU*m8  in  question  are  most  insistent, 
and  in  consequence  more  effort  has  been  made  to  grapple 
with  them.  I  know  from  correspondence  that  there  is  in 
the  provinces  a  growing  interest  in  such  schools  and  many 
are  soon  to  \h>  founded,  so  that  the  ex|)erience of  Londoners 
may  l>e  of  value.  The  provinces,  except  in  the  very  lai^ 
towns,  are  not  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  enormous  factories  and  huge  distributing  agencies 
where  machine-like  accuracy,  not  intelligence,  are 
demanded  of  the  workers,  and  where  for  various  reasons 
one  has  little  chance  of  l)ecoming  efficient  all  round.  The 
part  time  school  has  been  useful  in  the  country,  where 
definite  industries  are  local is(*d :  in  London,  where  thev  are 
very  much  varied  and  spread  over  a  large  area,  the  problem 
is  not  so  easy.  The  numl)er  of  young  men  attending 
evening  classes  is  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  the  great  army  of 
workers,  inrrcasinij  everv  dav  under  the  influx  of  men 
from   the   ])rovinces,  and    suffering   from   their  superior 
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efficiency.  How  many  of  those  holding  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  London  firms  are  London  men  ?  They  come  from 
the  country,  where  there  are  still  smaller  shops,  and  men 
can  learn  more  than  one  branch  of  their  trades.  This  fact 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  London  County  Council 
Reports  on  Apprenticeship  and  the  Building  Trade. 

In  London  then  we  have  three  types  of  trade  school, 
endeavouring  to  remedy  this  inequality — (a)  Trade  Schools 
for  Girls,  (6)  Technical  Day  Schools  for  boys  giving  a 
special  training  in  certain  trades,  e.g.,  the  Paddington  and 
Poplar  Engineering  Schools,  and  the  Bakery  School  at  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute;  (c)  Preparatory  Trade 
Schools  for  Boys,  such  as  the  Stanley  Trade  School  and 
those  at  Shoreditch  and  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic 
Institute.  I  do  not  mention  the  Industrial  Schools,  Poor 
Law  Schools  and  Special  Schools  for  physically  defective 
childi^n  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
instruction  given,  because  they  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
my  paper. 

(a)  Girls'  Trade  Schools.  There  are  Schools  for  Dress- 
making at  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic  and  the  L.C.C. 
Paddington  Technical  Institute;  for  Upholstery  and 
Ready-made  Clothing  at  the  L.C.C.  Shoreditch  Technical 
Institute ;  for  Dressmaking,  Ladies'  Tailoring,  and  Corset- 
making  at  the  L.C.C.  Westminster  Technical  Institute 
(now  in  temporary  premises);  and  Waistcoatmaking, 
Dressmaking,  and  Upholstery  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  training  in  these  Schools  is  highly  special- 
ised, and  modelled  more  or  less  on  that  given  in  the  French 
Schools.  These  are  at  present  the  only  trades  open  to 
girls.  They  enter  the  School  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
15  for  a  course  of  2  years,  in  most  cases  holding  a  L.C.C. 
Scholarship  with  maintenance  grant  of  £8  to  £12,  though 
a  few  paying  pupils  are  taken.  In  my  own  Institute  each 
of  the  three  trades  mentioned  has  an  Advisory  Committee 
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of  trade  experts,  which  examines  the  work  each  month, 
advises  the  Governors  where  necessary,  and  assists  in 
placing  out  the  pupils.  Many  of  them  have  found  suitable 
employment,  and  have  made  excellent  starts  towards  being 
efficient,  well-paid  workwomen.  At  all  the  Institutes  I 
have  named  these  Advisory  Committees  exist,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  hours  are  the  same,  22  hours  practical  work,  the 
remainder  being  given  to  English  subjects  and  drawing. 

(h)  Sj)ecial  Schools  for  Engineering.  Two  Schools  of 
this  character  are  hold  in  the  L.C.C.  Technical  Institutes 
at  Poplar  and  Paddington.  They  provide  a  two  yean* 
course  of  instruction  for  boys  leaving  the  Higher  Elemen- 
tary or  Secondary  Schools  at  not  less  than  14  years  of  age. 
who  hope  to  attain  to  positions  of  responsibility  as  foremen 
or  managers,  and  to  whom  a  preliminary  scientific  and 
technical  training  is  necessary  before  entering  works  or 
offices.  Bovs  from  element arv  schools  mav  be  admitted, 
if  on  examination  they  appear  to  possess  the  requisite 
education.  The  instruction  here  is  much  less  specialised 
in  the  direction  of  trade  practice  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Girls*  Trade  Schools,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
apprenticeship  or  workshop  practice.  The  fees  are  at 
Paddingt<m  £2.  5s.,  and  £4.  10s.  at  Poplar.  The  Council 
otters  25  S('holarshij)s  for  boys  between  14  and  16  giving 
free  tuiticm  and  maintenunce  grant  of  £10  the  first  year, 
and  £15  the  second. 

(r)   Preparatory  Trade  Schools. 

(1)  Stanh'v  Trade  School.  This  was  built  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Stanley  at  South  Xoni*ood,  and  only  o|M'ued  in 
Man-h  last:  it  is  a  public-spirited  effort  and  an  ex^ieriment 
which  will  l)e  watchwl  with  interest.  The  primary  object 
of  the  School  is  to  teach  manual  dexterity  by  plenty  of 
workshop  practice.  It  is  suggested  that  the  expense  of 
practical  instruction  may  be  defrayed  by  the  making  of 
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boxes  of  bricks  and  toys,  such  as  now  come  from  Germany, 
and  also  models  of  trucks,  cranes,  etc.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  fragments  of  wood  now  either  burnt  or  wasted 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Stanley.  Fee  Is.  a  week,  first  year; 
free  when  parents  are  out  of  work. 

One  or  two  experimental  schools  of  this  type  have  been 
established  recently  by  the  Gloucestershire  and  other 
County  Councils. 

(2)  Shoreditch  School.  This  has  a  definite  bias  towards 
the  cabinet-making,  furniture  and  other  woodworking 
trades.  The  boys  who  enter  must  be  working  in  Standard 
YI.  or  a  higher  standard,  and  between  12  and  13  years  of 
age.     Briefly,  the  instruction  is  as  follows : 

First  Second 

Year.  Year. 

English  Subjects  4^  ...       3 

Art  Drawing  and  Modelling  ...     6     ...       4^ 

Mathematics    6     ...       3 

Science  and  Technical  Lectures     6     ...       4| 

Workshop  and  Drawing  Office..     7^  ...  *15 

*  6  hours  Metal  Work. 

The  fees  are  £1.  10s.  a  year. 

Scholarships  tenable  at  this  School  are  offered  by  the 

London  County  Council  to  boys  who  must  not  be  less  than 

13  years  of  age,  and  are  working  in  Standard  VI.  or  a 
higher  standard.  The  Scholarships  are  for  two  years,  but 
may  be  extended  for  a  third,  provided  that  the  holder  will 
not  be  over  16  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  provide  free 
tuition  and  maintenance,  £10  under  14  years,  £15  between 

14  and  15,  and  £20  between  15  and  16  years  of  age. 

(3)  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  Day  School.  Here 
boys  must  be  over  12  years  of  age  and  have  passed  in  the 
subjects  of  at  least  Standard  VI.  They  must  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  enter  some  handicraft  trade,  and  not  a 
clerical  occupation.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three 
years,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  boys  showing  special  aptitude 
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four   years.     At    present    the   school    course    is   planned 

principally  for  the  engineering  and  various  metal- working 

trades,  as  the  majority  of  boys  appear  to  choose  this  line  of 

work.     It  is  hoped  to  prepare  for  other  trades  as  the  school 

develops  and  the  demand  enlarges  itself  in  other  fields. 

p]arly  specialisation  is  avoided,  for  all  boys  take  the  same 

Hubjects  in  the  first  year.     In  the  second  year  the  course  is 

slightly  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  boys  who  have 

decided   upon   their   future    trades;    for   example,   those 

wishing  to  enter  the  bookbinding,  bakery,  printing,  or 

other   trades   will   devote  more   time  to  art   subjects  or 

chemistry  than  those  who  intend  to  be  engineers;  while  in 

the  third  year  a  more  real   specialisation  to  particular 

trades  or  groups  of  trades  is  allowed.     The  fee  is  J£3  a  year, 

and  the  London  County  Council  has  just  given  twenty 

Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School  for  three  years  for  bojrs 

who  will  be  13  years  of  age  on  entering  the  School.     The 

Scholarships  give  free  tuition,  and  a  grant  of  £6  for  the 

first  two  years  and  £15  for  the  third  year.     There  are  also 

Free  Tuition  Scholarships,  and  other  Scholarships  giving 

free  education  with  £8  in  the  second  year  and  £11  in  the 

third  year  for  boys  in  Council  Schools  residing  in  the 

district.      The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  hours  of 

First        Second        Third 
Year.         Year.  Year. 


instruction :  — 


Mat  heniat  ics 

English      Subjects,      including 
SjHM'ial    lAM'tures  and   Visits 

t<j  Museums  and  Works  6 

Science    4 

Mechanical  Drawing  4 

Art  2 

French   - 

AVorksluip  Instruction 5 

IMivsii-al  Kxercises  IJ 


3 
o 

H 
a 

5 


3 
6 

m 

0 

3 


27i 


27J 


30 
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Due  attention  is  paid  throughout  the  three  years  to 
physical  development ;  gymnastics,  and  in  the  summer  term 
organised  games  in  the  Institute's  field,  are  provided. 
An  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed  in  order  to  link 
the  work  of  the  School  with  the  industries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  boys  on  leaving  may  be  fit  to  enter  works, 
and  be  readily  admitted  to  them. 

We  have  now  to  note  the  special  features  of  the  three 
types  of  school  sketched  above.  The  instruction  in  the 
Girls'  Trade  Schools  is  highly  specialised  trade  instruction. 
They  are  as  yet  in  the  stage  of  an  experiment,  and  it  has 
to  be  seen  whether  they  are  the  best  form  of  school  for 
girls  of  all  grades  of  ability,  and  not  only  for  those  train- 
ing for  some  highly  skilled  branch  of  trade.  The  great 
specialisation  is  less  dangerous  in  the  case  of  girls  than  in 
that  of  boys,  because  the  basis  of  all  women's  trades  is 
needlework,  of  which  they  learn  the  principles  more  or  less 
thoroughly  in  their  school  work  and  at  home,  while  the 
basis  of  the  boys'  trades,  manual  accuracy  and  skill,  does 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  boys  in  the  same  way.  Moreover, 
the  recognised  periods  of  learning  are  in  the  girl's  work- 
room much  shorter  than  in  the  boy's.  The  instruction 
really  only  takes  the  place  of  apprenticeship  and  leads  to 
the  stage  of  a  good  improver  or  an  assistant,  who  will,  how- 
ever, be  competent  later  to  hold  a  higher  position  as  a 
skilled  worker.  The  danger  of  specialised  instruction,  i.e., 
that  of  turning  out  more  workers  than  are  required  in  the 
market,  has  to  be  avoided,  and  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Girls'  iSchools  I  have  described,  by  the  active  co-operation 
of  Advisory  Committees  of  trade  experts,  who  are  closely 
acquainted  with  the  labour  market.  In  my  own  opinion, 
the  specialised  instruction  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
^irls  if  they  had  a  year's  preliminary  training  to  bridge 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  over  to  the  trade  work; 
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this  could  be  given  in  the  Institute  from  the  ages  of  13  to 
14,  but  far  better  in  the  elementary  school  during  the 
girlH'  last  year,  by  which  time  would  be  saved,  and  a 
thorough  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  work  secured.      The 

maintenance  scholarship  svstem  is  rendered  necessarv  br 

I     •  •      ■ 

the  later  age  at  which  girls  are  enabled  to  start  work,  for 
they  may  not  enter  the  Trade  School  before  14,  and  in  the 
case  of  poor  parents  this  may  be  a  hardship. 

We  now  turn  to  the  (h)  type,  the  Paddington  and  Poplar 
Engineering  Schools.  Xo  doubt  these  form  a  useful  part 
of  our  educational  scheme,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  ther 
only  deal  with  a  tinv  fraction  of  our  future  trade  worker*. 
They  are  intended  for  boys  leaving  the  higher  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools,  in  fact  for  the  '*  stream  of 
boys  *'  in  the  words  of  the  L.C.C.  Apprenticeship  Report 
in  speaking  of  scholarships  ''  who,  having  won  Junior 
County  Scholarships  and  completed  their  course  at  the 
Secondary  School,  will  com|>ete  for  Trade  Scholarships 
either  from  choice  or  from  inability  to  win  Intermediate 
Scholarships,  and  from  this  class  of  students  will  l>e  drawn 
the  future  managers  and  foremen  of  industrial  under- 
takings.*' Intermediate  Scholarships  are  competed  for  by 
boys  between  14  and  17,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  such 
trade  scholars  will  enter  industrial  life  very  late.  In  my 
opinion  boys  leaving  school  at  a  later  age  than  16,  even 
if  they  succeed  at  that  age  in  getting  taken  into  a 
workshop,  may  very  possibly  be  no  better  off  than  their 
fellows  starting  at  IG:  they  may  only  be  junior  draughtsmen 
for  many  years.  Older  bovs  with  marked  talents  may  do 
themselves  no  harm  professionally  by  entering  the  technical 
school  at  such  a  late  age,  as  they  will  pass  on  to  the 
technical  college  or  perhaps  the  University;  but  these  can 
be  only  the  ver\'  few.  Parents  of  limited  means  will  do 
well  to  recognise  this  fact.      It  would  have  been  surely 
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better  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds  at  the  beginning 
whether  their  sons  were  going  into  clerical  occupations  or 
the  teaching  profession  or  not,  before  competing  for  the 
junior  county  scholarships.  This  broad  decision  can  be 
made  at  an  early  age,  and  many  places  would  thereby  be 
saved  in  the  secondary  schools.  Junior  County  Scholars 
who  after  a  year  or  two  are  "  from  choice  "  going  to  turn 
into  technical  students,  or  who  are  not  likely  to  gain  inter- 
mediate scholarships  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter 
secondary  schools.  In  fact,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  allow  boys  to  postpone  the  entry  into  the  workshop 
too  long.  The  conditions  of  work  in  most  of  these  make 
entry  after  16  disadvantageous  to  boys  and  employers. 
Boys  do  not  care  to  adapt  themselves  to  workshop  condi- 
tions at  the  comparatively  late  age;  they  dislike  going 
back  to  the  beginning,  which  they  must  do  if  they  are  to 
be  *'  foremen  and  managers  "  of  the  best  kind ;  and  most 
certainly  they  must  do  so  if  they  have  not  the  character 
to  attain  to  these  positions,  which  all  cannot  have,  and 
many  in  consequence  remain  in  the  position  simply  of 
skilled  workers.  On  the  age  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  entry  into  works,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
letters  of  employers  quoted  in  Mr.  Blair's  Report  in  the 
Report  of  the  Mosely  Commission. 

Schools  of  the  Paddington  and  Poplar  Institute  type, 
then,  appear  to  cater  for  a  picked  class — those  who  can 
venture  to  continue  their  studies  to  an  age  which  we  have 
seen  is  dangerously  late  for  the  mass  of  skilled  workers. 
They  receive  boys  who  come  from  Higher  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  with  a  few  of  the  best  boys  from  the 
primary  schools.  We  still  need  something  for  the  great 
mass  of  workers,  with  no  specially  marked  scientific  or  other 
talents,  who  nevertheless  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
the  unskilled  or  defectively  trained  men,  for  want  of  the 
proper  facilities  for  foundation  science  and  trade  training. 
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Schools  of  the  type  of  the  Day  School  for  Woodwork  at 
Shoreditch  and  the  Te<'hniral  Preparatory  School  in  my 
own  Institute  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  I)e8t  fitted  and,  under 
modern  conditions  of  employment,  the  safest  for  the  frreat 
mass  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  They  avoid  the  dang^n 
of  too  early  specialisation,  and  so  plan  their  courses  as  to 
^ive  the  children  an  opportunity  of  leaving  at  an  age 
when  they  will  take  their  places  naturally  in  the  workshop, 
with  plenty  of  the  fundamental  knowledge  which  gives 
men  of  character  the  chance  of  raising  themselves  to  the 
coveted  posit i(m  of  foreman,  and  can  be  increased  to  an 
indefinite  extent  at  evening  classes.  At  the  Borough 
School  boys  with  no  special  aptitude  are  prepared  to  enter 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers,  and  encouraged  to  become 
thoroughly  efficient  in  that  line,  not  to  aspire  after  posts 
as  inefficient  draughtsmen  or  designers.  Boys  who  show 
signs  of  exceptional  ability  may  stay  a  fourth  year  and 
siK»cialise  after  the  age  of  16,  but  tliis  is  never  allowed 
unless  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  future  will  not  be 
j)rejudiced  by  it.  Care  is  exercised  lest  boys  and  parents 
be  misled  into  the  belief  that  all  are  destined  to  be  foremen 
or  managers;  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  by  their  own  character  and  perseverance 
those  possessing  grit  and  tact  will  rise  in  time.  A  great 
mistake  would  be  made  in  restricting  such  schools  as  these 
to  bovs  who  alreadv  show  signs  of  more  than  ordinarv 
ability.  Their  object  is  to  make  the  vast  mass  of  workmen 
really  intelligent  students  of  their  trades,  starting  from  the 
very  I>eginning  with  a  broad  outlook  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  work, 
which  will,  it  is  ho})ed,  save  them  for  ever  from  sinking 
into  the  rut  of  unthinking  routine,  and  from  being  in- 
capable  of  movement  from  one  branch  of  trade  to 
another,  should  industrial  conditions  so  require.    Boys  who 
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enter  works  in  the  neighbourhood  are  urged  to  continue 
their  attendance  at  the  building  with  which  they  have 
already  become  familiar,  by  joining  evening  classes.  The 
fact  is,  we  need  scientifically  trained  men  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  at  the  top ;  workmen  trained  broadly  will  be  more 
independent  of  change,  and  worth  more,  than  the  narrow 
specialist  "  one-branch  *'  worker  who  is  but  little  removed 
from  the  unskilled  worker.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that 
sound  training  on  scientific  lines  is  not  needed  for  our 
trades  and  industries  because  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  sub-division  of  labour.  On  the  contrary, 
these  are  causes  which  render  such  training  more  necessary 
than  ever  both  for  our  industrial  welfare  and  for  the 
mental  and  bodily  welfare  of  the  individual  workers 
themselves. 

In  support  of  this  view  I  have  the  opinions  of  members 
of  Advisory  Committees  on  Plumbing  and  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacture,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  may  quote 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Henderson,  a  manufacturer  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  Leicester,  who  says  in  referring  to  a 
proposed  scheme  of  examination:  — 

"  During  all  my  experience  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  educated,  trained  men,  capable  of  rising  to  the 
positions  of  foremen,  salesmen  and  managers,  and  the 
dearth  is  just  as  great  at  the  present  time  as  ever,  taking 
into  account  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  trade.  If 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  can  see  their 
way  to  adopt  a  standard  of  examination  laid  down,  I  am 
<;onvinced  that  it  will  improve  the  education  and  in- 
telligence of  our  students,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
improve  the  training  of  men  for  the  higher  positions  for 
which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand.  There  are 
many  firms  who  would  pay  much  higher  salaries  to  in* 
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telligent,  well-trained  men,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
them.  With  the  ever-increasing  sub-division  of  labour 
the  boot  trade  will  present  greater  opportunities  in 
future  to  trained  men  of  industry  and  ability." 

Mr.  Callard,  a  Master  Baker  of  Leicester,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 
and  Confectioners,  Examiner  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  a  Member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Bakery  School  in  my  own  Institute,  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  simihir  opinions  regarding  the  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  trades;  and  I  could  quote  to  the  same  effect 
many  persons  engaged  in  other  trades. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
trade  e<luoation  (under  State  management)  in  this  country, 
and  to  note  the  indecision  of  policy  that  has  prevailed, 
now  encouraging  the  encroachments  of  the  purely  bookish, 
and  now  of  the  manual,  ideals  of  education.  It  is  in  this 
connexion  that  we  shall  see  the  part  played  by  the  Higher 
Element  a  IT  School. 

For  the  last  *30  years  we  seem  to  have  in  a  haphaxard 
way  In'cn  trying  to  give  better  opportunities  to  the  future 
industrial  worker,  and  we  are  still  in  the  thick  of  the 
struggle.  First  in  IH12,  as  one  result  of  the  experience 
gained  tlirough  the  teaching  of  science  and  art  subjects 
in  the  evening,  the  Sfience  and  Art  Department  created 
a  s|HM'iaI  order  i^i'  classes  called  Organised  Science  Schools, 
in  order  io  en<*ourage  systematic  courae.s  of  scientific  in- 
struction, chieflv  in  dav  schools,  the  work  of  which  followed 
the  ordinarv  elementarv  school  <*ourse.  In  1893  there  was 
an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  these  schools,  as  they  were 
then  remodelled  and  termed  in  LS97  Schools  of  Science. 
In  1000  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  merged  in 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  name  **School  of  Science" 
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changed  to  "  Secondary  School,  Division  A/'  in  1902-3. 
From  about  1903  the  ordinary  Secondary  Schools  were 
allowed  to  squeeze  out  of  existence  the  Secondary  School 
Division  A  type,  and  the  latter  gradually  disappeared. 
The  friends  of  technical  education  then  began  an  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  appearance  in  1904-6  of  Section  42 
of  the  Evening  Schools  Regulations,  t.c,  the  Clause  allow- 
ing in  special  cases  grants  to  be  made  in  respect  of  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  Day  Technical  Classes.  Lastly,  in 
1905-6  came  the  revised  Minute  for  Higher  Elementary 
Schools.  Schools  under  Section  42  of  the  Evening  Schools 
Regulation  are  under  the  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the 
Board,  and  those  under  the  Higher  Elementary  School's 
Minute  are  governed  from  Whitehall.  We  must  take  care 
not  to  fall  between  two  stools,  and  must  never  again  allow 
the  secondary  school  of  an  industrial  type  (if  I  may  give 
that  name  to  our  new  trade  schools),  to  be  lost.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  technical  school  had  better  be  man- 
aged in  close  connexion  with  technical  institutes  and  poly- 
technics, under  the  Regulations  of  the  South  Kensington 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Education,  rather  than  under  the 
elementary  schools  branch  from  which  the  Higher  Ele- 
mentary School  is  managed.  The  former  is  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  technical  institutes  and  colleges,  and  is  there- 
fore better  adapted  for  the  work  of  technical  schools  than 
the  latter. 

The  Higher  Elementary  School,  as  at  present  constituted, 
will  do  little  to  solve  our  technical  education  problem. 
We  want  more  preparatory  trade  schools  of  type  (c)  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  managed  in  full  connexion  with,  or  as 
part  of,  our  technical  institutes.  These  with  their  equip- 
ment and  staff  are  specially  fitted  for  such  work,  as  Higher 
Elementary  Schools  can  never  be.  But  we  must  at  the 
same  time  sedulously  guard  against  any  suggestion  that 

2   B 
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the  preparatory  trade  school  is  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
secondary  school  of  what  used  to  be  called  Division  B  type; 
both  are  necessary  parts  of  the  whole  system,  and  therefore 
neither  is  before  or  below  the  other.  The  founding  of  such 
schools  in  sufficient  numbers  would  have  most  beneficial 
effects  (1)  in  enlisting  a  greater  interest  among  parents^ 
who  will  see  that  work  of  a  rational  character  which  thev 

• 

can  understand,  and  Waring  on  their  children*s  future,  is 
being  taught;  (2)  in  shoHening  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship and  leai-ning  of  a  trade;  and  (3)  in  bridging  over  the 
gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  factory.  The 
hostilitv  of  trade  unions  will  not  be  incurred,  for  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  push  boys  into  skilled  trades  with- 
out passing  through  a  recognised  course  of  modified  pre- 
liminarj-  apprenticeshij)  or  **  learning."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  no  specialisation  or  attempt  to  teach  more 
than  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade  is  {permitted. 
Xor  need  we  fear  that  too  many  boys  are  going  to  be  put 
into  skilled  trades,  only  to  find  themselves  unemployed 
afterwards.  The  object  of  such  schools  is  to  train  boys 
who  in  any  case  would  have  gone  in  for  industrial  work, 
and  to  give  them  a  real  training,  not  to  send  them  out  so 
inefficiently  prepared,  that  with  the  first  change  of 
machinery  they  are  incapable  of  adapting  themselves.  We 
must  open  up  a  whole  trade  to  the  eye  of  a  pupil,  and  teach 
him  to  sav,  "  I  am  not  a  cabinet-maker  if  I  can  onlv  make 
a  piece,  or  part  of  a  piece,  of  furniture  ";  "I  am  not  an 
engineer  if  my  skill  is  restricted  to  looking  after  an  auto- 
matic machine";  or  **  I  am  not  a  carjienter  if  I  can  only 
make  one  kind  of  toy  or  athletic  requirement  which  may 
fall  out  of  fashion  to-morrow." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  affirm  certain  general 
principles  regarding  the  methods,  limitations  and  dangers 
to  be  considen*d  in  the  establishment  and  management 
of  the  true  ty{>e  of  trade  school.     It  is  importanty 
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1.  To  plan  the  school  course  so  as  to  permit  pupils  to 

enter  any  given  trade  at  the  right  age. 

2.  To  arrange  the  last  period  of  work  in  the  elementary 

school  course  and  the  first  stage  of  the  trade  school 
course  in  close  co-ordination. 

3.  To  co-ordinate  the  last  year's  work  of  the  trade  school 

with  the  system  of  apprenticeship  or  learning 
followed  in  the  trade,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of 
time  in  starting  work. 

4.  To  watch  the  state  of  the  market,  as  to  the  number  of 

persons  employed  in  various  trades,  and  the  possible 
dangers  of  too  early  and  too  definite  specialisation 
in  schools;  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  trade  requirements,  by  the  help  of 
employers  and  trade  unionists. 

5.  To  appoint  the  right  kind  of  teacher. 

Co-ordination  indeed  is  the  note  of  the  whole  solution, 
co-ordination  between  elementary  schools,  trade  schools, 
factories,  the  attitudes  of  teachers,  parents,  employers,  and 
trade  unionists.     First  of  all,  to  get  the  full  value  out  of 
such  schools  as  I  have  been  advocating  there  must  be 
effective  co-ordination  between  the  work  of  the  elementaiy 
and  the  trade  school,  and  we  need  here  the  sympathy  tA 
teachers,  parents  and  employers  in  deciding  the  best  ecu 
to  be  given  in  the  elementary  day  schools.    Care  m 
taken  in  the  future  not  to  devise  any  scheme  on  a  r 
pattern,  nor  slavishly  to  copy  any  Continental  or  A       i 
methods,  but  to  consider  the  genius  and  '  of 

the  nation.     The  intensely  practical  charac       of  our ; 
and  its  incapacity  under  systems  of  too  great  usi' 
and  drill  must  always  be  kept  in  view. 

No  efficient  co-ordination  between  elementary     id  * 
schools  can  be  carried  out  without  reform  in  the 
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8c*ho<)l  system,  and  here  the  Board  of  Education 
Elementary  Schools  Branch  can  help,  as  I  feel  sure  it  will. 
The  reforms  most  needed  are,  smaller  classes,  correlation 
of  school  subjects,  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  taught 
as  **  special  subjects,"  and,  most  important  of  all,  reform 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which  must  from  the  verr 
first  be  connected  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  with 
manual  work.  These  subjects  should  form  a  unity  in  the 
child's  mind,  not  be  regarded  as  separate  or  '*  special " 
subjects.  In  short,  the  science  teaching  and  manual 
training  must  be  correlated  to  the  mathematics  of  the 
school,  so  that  the  children  mav  see  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  l)etween  them.  In  this  wav  manv  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  children  in  entering 
technical  schools  and  institutes  will  be  removed,  as  thev 
will  be  the  more  readily  able  to  take  up  new  work.  As  a 
preparation  for  trade  schools  we  need  sound  knowledge  of 
decimals,  clear  ideas  of  proportion  in  relation  to  simple 
problems  in  mechanics,  rather  than  ordinary  Rule  of  Three 
problems  on  interest,  etc.,  and  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
with  algebra  so  long  as  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  are 
clearly  understood  as  an  introduction  to  mathematics. 
This  practical  system  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  connexion 
with  geometry  and  manual  work  cannot  justly  be  criticised 
as  being  too  special  in  application  or  as  leading  in  the 
direction  of  trade  work  only.  The  race  of  boys  should 
know  how  to  measure  and  use  tools,  just  as  the  race  of 
girls  should  know  how  to  use  a  needle.  No  one  is  afraid 
of  teaching  needlework  in  the  elementary  school,  or  that 
girls  who  have  learnt  that  and  other  domestic  economy 
subjects  will  find  themselves  incapable  of  being  anything 
but  dressmakers  or  upholstresses.  It  is  the  same  with 
boys.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  needful  supply  of  clerks 
will  run  short.     Uur  present  system  indeed,  as  I  have 
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makes  too  many  under-clerks,  and  the  existence  of  County 
Council  Scholarships  exaggerates  this  evil,  both  as 
suggesting  to  the  youthful  mind  that  industrial  work  needs 
no  preparation,  and  hinting  also  that  the  State  sees  no 
need  to  encourage  it  in  comparison  with  teaching.  Civil 
Service,  or  other  clerical  work,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
future  trade  worker  ought  to  have  scholarships  offered  to 
him  at  11  years  of  age,  on  the  model  of  the  Junior  County 
Scholarships;  that  would  be  far  too  young,  but  I  do  wish 
to  see  the  elementary  school  plan  arranged  with  at  least 
an  equal  attention  paid  to  him  as  to  his  clerkly  brother. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  time  at  the  elementary  school 
should  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  two  or 
three  years  which  should  follow  in  the  preparatory  trade 
school.  This  means  that  parents  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  decision  about  their  boys'  future  much  earlier  than 
at  present,  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  impossible. 
The  particular  kind  of  trade  need  not  be  known  till  the 
boy's  last  year  at  the  preparatory  trade  school,  but  that  he 
is  to  go  into  some  handicraft  trade  can  be  known  with  the 
teacher's  help  some  time  before  that.  At  about  11^  or  12, 
the  children  in  all  our  elementary  schools  should  begin  to 
divide  into  groups,  according  to  talents  shown,  and,  within 
the  elementary  school,  should  work  with  a  bias  to  this  or 
that  direction.  The  difference  in  the  work  done  by  the 
various  groups  need  not  be  very  great,  provided  the 
reforms  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  are  carried 
out  on  the  lines  suggested  above.  But  this  re-organisation 
of  the  studies  in  the  elementary  school  will  give  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  what  is  now  very  diflScult  to  find 
out,  the  kind  of  bent  which  the  various  children  have,  and 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  follow  it  up. 

If  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  elementary  school 
is  arranged  so  that  it  will  fit  in  with  the  educational  re- 
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quirements  of  the  trade  school,  then  children  can  postpone 
the  age  of  entry  into  the  latter  till  between  13  and  14  yean 
of  apt?.  In  other  words,  the  first  year's  work  which  is  now 
done  in  the  Trade  school  up  to  the  age  of  14  could  equally 
well  be  done  by  the  pupils  before  entering,  provided  that 
the  courses  in  the  Elementary  and  Trade  Schools  had  been 
effectively  co-ordinated.  In  this  way  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  School  of  the  Shoreditch  wood-working  type  or  of 
the  Borough  Polytechnic  metal-working  type  would  be 
shortened  by  one  year.  The  course  in  the  elementary 
school  up  to  the  age  of  14  would  then  be  suitable  both  for 
those  who  are  going  on  to  the  trade  school,  and  also  for 
those  who  are  for  any  reason  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  14, 
and  must  continue  their  education  solely  at  evening  classes. 
Another,  though  less  efficient,  way  of  producing  the  effect 
required  in  districts  where  there  are  no  specially  equipped 

technical  institutes,  would  be  to  have  the  same  elementarr 

■ 

scliool  courso  for  all  children  up  to  12  years  of  age,  and 
preparatory  technical  or  trade  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  children  from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  Teachers  in 
elementary  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  trade 
school  in  their  neighbourhood  and  find  out  what  their 
pupils  will  be  exiwcted  to  know  when  they  enter.  The 
exi)erience  gained  would  be  of  great  value  in  preventing 
wastage  and  overlapping  in  changing  from  one  school  to 
another. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of  a  year's 
preparatory-  training  for  girls  going  into  trade  schcH>ls. 
For  the  benefit  of  thos<^  who  may  be  desirous  of  opening 
preparatory  teclniical  or  trade  s<'hools  for  boys,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  tlie  first  vear's  course  in  mv  own  Insti- 
tute\s  s<liooI,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is  planned  for 
l)oy8  (jf  about  l-J  years  nf  age.  Such  a  course  (p.  410)  could 
easily  1h'  taken  in  an  elementaiy  school,  provided  that  it 
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was  arranged  to  fit  in  with  what  is  now  the  Trade  School's 
second  year's  course,  but  would  then  become  the  Trade 
School's  first  year.  It  consists  of  English  and  Practical 
Mathematics  for  about  half  the  time,  while  the  remainder 
is  devoted  to  Art,  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Elementary  Physics  on  the  Mechanics  side,  and  Manual 
Work.  None  of  these  require  any  special  equipment.  The 
metal  work  is  of  a  simple  character,  dealing  with  the  work- 
ing of  sheet  iron,  zinc,  brass  and  copper  in  the  making  of 
gauges,  templets,  hinges,  geometrical  solids  in  wire  and 
sheet  metal,  and  bringing  in  the  use  of  simple  soft  solder- 
ing. The  main  feature  of  the  manual  work  is  its  con- 
nexion with  the  mathematical  and  drawing-oflSice  work  of 
the  course;  and  it  is  treated  as  a  real  part  of  the  school 
course. 

As  showing  the  value  of  close  co-ordination  between  the 
elementary  school  and  the  trade  or  technical  school,  to 
which  the  boy  will  go  on  and  in  which  the  nature  of  his 
future  employment  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
throughout  the  course,  I  may  mention  what  has  been  done 
for  many  years  in  Birmingham  for  silversmiths  and  other 
metal  workers  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  By  a  wise 
arrangement  the  Art  School  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
drawing  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  bright  boys 
are  passed  on  at  about  13  to  be  day  students  at  the  Art 
School,  where  they  spend  a  year  or  two  receiving  instruc- 
tion under  the  art  masters  in  drawing  and  in  various 
branches  of  metal  work  under  skilled  craftsmen-teachers. 
The  result  is  that  these  boys  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  metal  workers  of  the  town,  very  many  rising  to  excel- 
lent positions  with  good  wages.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  but  for  the  liberality  of  Alderman  Kenrick,  who 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  5s.  a  week  wages  to  boys  attend- 
ing the  school,  an  allowance  which  enabled  them  to  be  kept 
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from  going  out  to  work  during  the  requisite  period  of  Art 
School  training.  Though  not  certain  on  this  point,  I 
believe  that  this  was  the  first  form  of  industrial  scholarship 
providing  maintenance  for  young  workers  in  this  country. 
We  come  now  to  the  important  question  of  the  staff. 
On  the  system  pursued  in  this  matter  the  success  of  any 
trade  school  depends.  My  own  Day  School  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  may  supply  a  helpful  example.  This  School 
is  under  my  general  direction  as  one  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  trade  requirements,  and  as  Principal 
of  the  Institute;  the  Senior  Master,  who  is  a  Graduate 
in  Arts  and  Science  of  London  University,  is  my 
principal  assistant,  responsible  for  the  English  sub- 
jects and  for  the  discipline  of  the  School.  The 
School  is  divided  into  forms  under  qualified  masters  for 
English  subjects  and  practical  mathematics,  these  subjects 
being  taken  throughout  the  School;  while  the  physics, 
chemistry,  drawing  and  workshop  instruction  are  under 
the  charge  of  instructors  who  all  possess  special  acquaint- 
ance with  actual  workshop  conditions.  For  example, 
geometry,  machine  drawing  and  applied  mechanics  are 
taught  by  men  who  have  worked  in  the  shops  and  have 
n>ceived  a  sound  training  in  those  subjects,  and  the  work- 
shop  instructors  in  wood  and  metal  are  expert  craftsmen 
capable  of  earning  their  living  in  the  factory.  The  School 
is  so  arranged  that  the  boys  on  entering  come  under  the 
control  of  th(^  Senior  Master.  It  is  a  most  important  point 
that  the  first  vearV  work  should  be  done  under  the 
su]H^rintondonce  of  the  most  respimsible  master.  The 
comparatively  specialised  third  year  is  spent  chiefly  with 
the  engine(>ring  and  workshop  staff,  so  that  during  their 
last  year  at  the  school  the  bovs  come  into  contact  with 
men  who  know  what  workshop  conditions  are,  and  can 
then»fore  better  advise  them  what  branch  of  trade  they  are 

m 

l)est  fitted  to  enter. 
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The  obvious  and  first  qualification  of  the  trade  teacher 
is  of  course  that  he  should  have  been  actually  a  worker  at 
some  handicraft  trade  among  the  group  of  which  he  is  to 
teach  the  principles.  The  ideal  teacher  will  further  have 
received  a  sound  training  in  the  science  subjects  cognate 
to  his  trade.  A  proper  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
is  essential.  As  to  who  is  to  take  the  science  connected 
with  a  trade  (t.e.,  whether  it  should  be  taken  by  the 
technical  teacher,  or  by  a  teacher  who  has  devoted  his 
time  to  science  entirely),  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  hard 
and  fast  rule.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  trade  teacher 
would  probably  be  the  better.  The  objection  is  sometimes 
heard  that  as  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  the  science 
teaching  to  such  a  man,  as  he  will  not  have  a  sufficient 
grasp  of  principles  and  will  look  at  the  trade  work  in  a 
narrowly  practical  way.  To  my  mind,  the  way  to  prevent 
this  is  not  to  place  a  science  teacher  above  the  trade 
teacher,  as,  if  this  is  to  be  the  custom,  trade  teachers  will 
not  trouble  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  science.  The 
better  plan,  I  think,  is  to  give  the  trade  teacher  a  dignified 
position  and  to  expect  him  to  take  his  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  scientific  manner.  All  over  the  country  the 
practical  engineer  has  shown  himself  a  good  teacher  of 
engineering  subjects  including  science;  his  workshop 
experience  has  made  him  a  better  teacher  of  them.  We 
must,  of  course,  guard  against  the  danger  that  our 
practical  man,  caught  with  the  glamour  of  science 
teaching,  may  be  tempted  to  forget  that  the  great  object 
of  his  work  is  to  make  good  workmen,  not  laboratory 
dilettanti.  We  want  a  new  race  of  technical  instructors, 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
trades.  Men  of  the  latter  type  are  needed  in  all  branches, 
wood  work,  metal  work,  leather  work  of  all  kinds.  Sir 
Philip  Magnus   in   his   last  presidential   address  to  the 
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Muiiual  Training  Teachers*  Association  spoke  of  the 
teachers  of  the  future,  and  reference  to  that  address  will 
repay  anyone  interested  in  the  question. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  dealt  with  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  problems  with  which 
our  community  has  to  deal.  Part-time  attendance  and 
evening  class  work  at  technical  institutes  has  been  and  will 
(*ontinue  to  be  a  necessary  means  of  training  for  those  who 
are  already  engaged  in  the  works,  but  adequate  preparation 
at  school  must  ha  added  to  our  system.  We  need  good 
(*itizens,  but  good  citizens  must  be  good  workers.  If  educa- 
tion could  but  cease  to  be  a  question  of  party  politics,  if 
education  authorities  and  teachers  would  plan  it  on 
rational  lines  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
employers,  in  it  would  be  found  the  great  solution  of  many 
of  the  riddles  of  our  social  system,  of  which  unemployment 
is  not  the  least.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  awfully  deaden- 
ing effect  on  a  man  of  the  discovery  that  he  has  been  flung 
into  the  industrial  market  so  ill  prepared  that  he  must  be 
tied  for  ever  to  one  small  branch  of  a  trade  without  the 
ability  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  to  turn  to  fresh 
as{>ects  of  it !  Can  we  not  realise  the  necessity  for  giving 
boys  a  broad  training  at  the  outset,  before  intelligence  and 
versatilitv  have  btK?n  deadened?  No  one  who  knows  anv- 
thing  about  present-day  industrial  conditions  can  be  satis- 
tied  witli  the  exintence  of  the  one-branch  worker,  nor  can 
fail  to  wonder  that  tliere  is  not  greater  unrest  both  here 
and  abroad  than  has  vet  shown  itself.  "Whatever  the 
necessities  of  the  methods  of  production,  we  have  no  right 
to  cramp  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  producers. 

C.  T.  MiLus. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Certain  Trade  Schools  and  Pre-apprenticeship  Schools 

in  England. 

A  brief  review  of  their  aims  and  courses  of  study. 

The  reader  of  the  preceding  chapter  may  find  it  convenient 
to  have  for  reference  a  summary  of  the  aims  of  some  of  the 
trade  schools  and  pre-apprenticeship  schools  which  have 
recently  been  founded  in  England. 

It  has  long  been  characteristic  of  educational  thought  in 
this  country  to  approve  those  forms  of  school  training 
which  stimulate  the  application  of  the  pupil  by  a  constant 
sense  of  the  practical  utility  of  his  or  her  intellectual 
efforts.  Nor  has  this  been  a  mere  matter  of  theory.  Side 
by  side  with  our  public  elementary  schools  there  has  been 
built  up  a  system  of  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  course 
of  instruction  is  based  upon  practical  work  done  in  and  for 
a  community,  under  influences  which  appeal  to  a  boy's 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  his 
instinctive  response  to  smart  and  just  discipline.  What 
is  best  in  the  spirit  of  these  schools  came  in  great  measure 
from  the  example  of  Pestalozzi.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
likely  that  our  system  of  elementary  education  in  England 
would  comprise,  under  one  Department,  the  industrial  and 
the  more  literary  types  of  school.  Dr.  Kay  (afterwards 
Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth)  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  E. 
Carleton-Tufnell,  established,  in  1840,  at  Battersea,  a 
training  school  with  an  elementary  school  attached  to  it, 
in  which  education  was  to  have  a  practical  bent.  In  1846 
the  Education  Department  offered  grants  to  day  schools  of 
industry  by  the  same  Minute  which  gave  grants  to  certain 
teachers  in  ordinary  elementary  schools.     But  in  1860,  the 
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industrial  schools  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Home  Secrt»tarv.  In  the  followinir  vear  the  hurtful 
action  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  imposed  upon  the  ordinarv 
elementary  schools  of  the  country  a  system  by  which 
Government  grants  were  paid  according  to  the  results  of 
the  individual  examination  of  children  in  reading,  writing 

and    arithmetic.       This    act    of    the    Central    Authority 

• 

thwarted  the  efforts  of  those  elementary  school  teachen 
who  might,  if  they  had  been  allowed,  have  worked  out  a 
form  of  school  training  liberal  in  its  influence  and  at  the 
same  time  strong  on  the  manual  and  constructive  side. 
The  tendency  to  bookishness  in  school  work,  which  3Ir. 
Lowers  Code  caused  his  Department  to  encouragre  and  the 
teachers  in  self-protection  to  adopt,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  influence  of  the  industrial  school,  had  not 
the  latter  l)een  transferred  to  the  remote  region  of  another 
Department,  having  l)een  previously  marked  oflt  as  suitable 
only  for  the  less  fortunate  or  more  unruly  children.  The 
separation  of  the  two  types  of  school  soon  accentuated  the 
defects  of  each. 

In  1870,  however,  a  Koyal  Commission  on  Scientific 
Instrueticm  was  appointed,  and  in  its  reports,  which  ap- 
peared in  ten  parts  between  1871  and  1875,  dealt  with  the 
plan  of  scientific  teaching  in  all  grades  of  education.  From 
this  time  onwards  (Mr.  T.  Twining*s  Technical  Training 
was  published  in  1874)  the  movement  for  more  practical 
education  grew  apace.  In  1877  the  Livery  Companies  of 
London  formed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  a 
national  svstem  of  technical  education.     As  a  result  of 

this  the  City  and  (iruilds  of  London  Institute  was  incor- 

» 

{Mirated  in  1880,  with  gn^at  1)eneiit  to  the  interests  of  tech- 
nological instruction  throughout  the  country. 

(iradually  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Diggle  and  otherf 
and    under   the   influence   of   ideas   from   Naas,   manual 
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training  found  a  place  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 
And  it  fortunately  happened  that  all  liberal  and  human- 
izing influences  in  the  industrial  schools  met  with  en- 
couragement (though  at  no  sacrifice  of  practical  training 
and  discipline)  on  the  part  of  their  Chief  Inspector,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Legge,  now  Director  of  Education  at  Liverpool. 
Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  an  interchange  of  influence 
between  the  two  types  of  school,  and  such  interchange  was 
hastened  by  the  educational  exhibitions  held  in  1899  and 
1900.  Since  that  time  the  idea  of  introducing  more  prac- 
tical work  into  the  elementary  schools  has  gained  ground.^ 
Concurrently  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to 
establish  what  are  really  day  continuation  schools,  designed 
to  give  practical  training  in  preparation  for  apprenticeship 
in  skilled  trades.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  economic 
position  of  women  workers,  the  trade  schools  for  girls  are 
planned,  much  more  definitely  in  most  cases,  to  take  the 
place  of  apprenticeship. 

In  the  following  pages  are  summarised  the  aims  and 
courses  of  sixteen  schools  in  England  and  of  one  school, 
which  is  of  unique  interest,  in  the  City  of  New  Tork.^ 
The  names  of  the  schools  are : 

For  Boys :  — 

Technical  Day   School,  Paddington  Technical  Institute, 
London. 

Day  Teclinical  Classes,  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
London. 

Technical    Day    School,    Shoreditch    Technical   Institute, 
London. 

Technical  Day  School,  Borough  Polytechnic,  London. 

1.  It  has  been  furthered  by  the  publication  of  the  Report  on  **  Studies 
Most  Suitable  for  £lementary  Schools,"  issued  by  a  Committee  (of 
which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  Chairman)  appointed  at  the  Southport 
meeting  of  the   British   Association  in   1893. 

2.  The  summaries  are  based  for  the  most  part  upon  papers  supplied 
by  the  Local  Education  Authorities  or  institutions  concerned. 
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Stanloy  Technical  Trade  Schools,  South  Norwood.  London. 
Day  Preparatory  Trade  School,  Cockburn  Iligh   School, 
Leeds. 

IIc)ll)eck  Day  Preparatory  Trade  School,  Leeds. 

Pre-apprenticeship  Day  School,  Bootle. 

Day  Craft  School,  Brim8Coml)e.  Gloucestershire. 

For  Girls :  — 

Day  Trade  School,  Borouph  Polytechnic,  London. 
Day  Trade  School  of  Dressmaking,  Woolwich  Polytechnic, 
London. 

Day  Trade  School  of  Dressmaking,  Paddington  Technical 

Institute,  London. 
Dav  Trade  School,  Shored  itch  Technical  Institute,  London. 
Preparatory  Trade  School,  Cockburn  High  School.  Leeds. 
Manhattan  Trade  School,  City  of  New  York. 

And  (in  illustration  of  another  type  of  practical 

training  for  girls) 

Domestic  Science  School,  Prince's  Uoad,  Liverpool. 
Domestic  Economy  School,  Dallington,  Northamptonshire. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made  (though  its  course 
of  study  is  not  given  here)  of  the  Craft  School,  1«{7 — 141, 
Globe  Itoad,  Bcthnal  Green,  London  £.,  which  has  done 
pioneer  work  of  importance  in  this  branch  of  education. 
It  has  owed  much  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  now  Secret arv  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


A.    Trade  and  Ckakt  SniooLs  for  Boys. 

(I)   The    Technical   Day   School  for   Boys   at    the   L.CX*, 
PniUUngion  Technical  Institute, 

Tlie  object  of  this  school,  which  was  opened  in 
Septenil)er,  lOOG,  is  to  provide  for  boys  a  course  of  scientific 
and  technical  training  preparatory  to  their  entering  the 
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engineering  and  building  trades.  The  course  is  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  boys,  coming  for  the  most  part  from 
Higher  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools^  who  hope  to 
attain  to  positions  of  responsibility  as  foremen  and 
managers,  and  who  need  a  preUminary,  scientific  and 
technical  training,  before  entering  works  or  offices.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  training  received  at  the  school  shall 
be  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship  or  workshop  experience. 
The  pupils  must  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  at  entry, 
and  must  bring  a  recommendation  from  the  Headmaster 
of  the  last  school  attended.  Boys  from  elementary  schools 
are  admitted  if,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  possess  the 
necessary  education  and  intelligence. 

The  full  course  lasts  two  years.  The  boys  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  construction  work,  with 
special  reference  to  the  industry  which  they  expect  to  enter, 
and  are  made  familiar  with  ordinary  workshop  practice, 
the  latter  being  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the 
drawing  office.  The  curriculum  includes  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Applied  Mechanics,  English  Composi- 
tion, Commercial  Correspondence  and  business  methods. 

The  school  keeps  the  ordinary  three  terms,  and  is  open 
from  9-30  a.m.  to  12-30  p.m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  on  five 
days  a  week.     The  fee  is  15s.  a  term  or  £2.  5s,  a  year. 

The  County  Council  offers  a  certain  number  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  the  school  by  boys  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age.  These  give  free  tuition  and  a  maintenance 
grant  of  £10  the  first  year  and  £15  the  second  year. 

(2)  Day  Technical  Classes  at  the  L,C.C.  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Regent  Street,  London. 

These  classes  were  established  in  September,  1906,  in 
order  to  provide  a  suitable  preliminary  training  for  boys 
intending  to  enter  the  silver  smithing  or  kindred  trades. 
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The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  20.     The  fee  is  £1.  10>. 
u  year,  and  the  County  Council  offers  ten  free  studentships. 

(3)  The   Technical  Day  School  for  Boys   at   the   L,C.C, 
Shorcditch  Technical  Institute, 

This  school  was  opened  in  Januar}',  1902.  Its  object  is 
'"  to  enable  bovs  who  intend  to  enter  some  branch  of  the 
furniture  or  other  wood-working  trades,  as  cabinet  maken. 
('ar]>enters,  joiners,  shop-fitters,  pattern-makers,  turners. 
wood-carvers  or  draup^htsmcn,  to  continue  their  general 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  artistic  principles  of  design  and  the  scientific 
princi])Ies  of  construction,  of  the  properties  of  materials, 
and  of  the  use  of  tools,  as  will  enable  them  at  the  end  of 
a  two  or  three  years'  course  to  enter  a  workshop  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  points  to  which  they  are  expected  to 
direct  their  attention,  and  with  an  intelligence  so  trained 
as  to  make  them  immediately  of  substantial  use  to  an 
employer." 

The  school  is  open  to  boys  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  Standard  VII.  of  the  Elementary  School,  and  who 
are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Younger  boys  are  admitted  by 
scholarship. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  or  three  years.  During  the  first 
year  the  subjects  of  instruction  are: — English  Subjects 
((Composition,  History,  Geography):  Arithmetic  and  Men- 
Muration  ((leneral);  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing: 
Fn^ehand  and  Model  Drawing:  Modelling  in  Clay:  Ele- 
mentary Experimental  Science  (class-work  and  laboratory 
work);  Workshop  and  Technical  Drawing;  Technology  of 
woods,  metals  and  tools  (Xote-lwok  lessons);  Bench-work 
(use  of  wood-working  tools  and  use  of  metal-working  tools). 

The  Second  and  Third  Year  Courses  are  on  similar  lines, 
but  during  the  third  year  a  higher  degree  of  specialisation 
is  permitted. 
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The  fee  is  £1.  lOs.  a  year.  The  Council  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  remit  the  fee  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  case  of 
any  boy  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  £2 
a  week.  The  Council  also  offers  annually  twenty-five 
scholarships  tenable  at  the  school.  These  are  open  to  boys 
who  are  resident  in  the  County  of  London,  who  are  not 
less  than  13  years  of  age,  and  are  working  in  the  Vlth  or  a 
higher  standard.  The  Council  must  be  furnished  with  a 
statement  of  the  past  career  and  future  intentions  of  the 
candidate,  and  the  application  must  be  supported  by  re- 
commendations from  the  Headmaster  and  the  Manual 
Training  Instructor  under  whom  the  boy  has  been  working. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  qualify- 
ing examination  in  English  and  Arithmetic,  combined 
with  a  competitive  examination  in  (a)  Freehand  and  Model 
Drawing  or  Clay-modelling;  (6)  Elementary  Workshop 
and  Geometrical  Drawing ;  (c)  Manual  Training  in  Wood- 
work. These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years  with  a 
possible  extension  for  a  third  year,  but  no  scholarship  can 
be  retained  after  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the 
scholar  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen.  They  provide  free 
tuition  at  the  school,  travelling  and  maintenance  allow- 
ances, graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  scholars. 
Those  under  14  receive  £10  a  year  for  travelling  and  other 
expenses ;  those  between  14  and  15,  receive  a  maintenance 
allowance  of  £15;  and  those  between  15  and  16,  a  main- 
tenance allowance  of  £20.  No  candidate  is  eligible  for  a 
scholarship  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  more  than  £120 
a  vear. 

There  is  an  Advisory  Sub-Committee  for  the  whole 
Institute  (including  the  Technical  Day  School  for  Boys), 
consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  partly  of  employers  and  others  interested  in  the 
work. 

2  c 
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(4)   The  Technical  Day  School  for  Boys  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  Institute, 

Tlie  Technical  Day  School  for  Hoys  at  the  B<)rou|rh 
Polytechnic  was  opened  in  1897,  and  re-organised  in  1906 
to  afford  opportunities  for  preparatory  trade  trainin|r 
which  would  jjive  London  boys  better  chances  than 
they  had  hitherto  had  of  b<»coniinp  skilled  workers. 
At  present  the  work  of  the  school  is  planned  with  a  view 
principally  to  the  needs  of  boys  desiring  to  enter  the 
engineering  and  various  metal-working  trades,  but  it  is 
intended  to  prepare  for  other  trades  (c.//.,  chemical,  book- 
binding, tailoring,  bakery  and  confectionery  trades >  as 
opportunity  ofPers.  Boys  are  eligible  for  admission  who 
are  over  12  years  of  age  and  have  passed  the  Vlth  Standard 
of  an  elementary  school,  or  have  received  an  equivalent 
education,  and  can  show  that  they  possess  sufficient  ability 
to  profit  by  the  instruction.  They  must  also  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  intend  to  enter  some  handicraft 
trade.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct  is  required  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

The  course  ordinarilv  lasts  for  three  vears,  but  mav  be 
extended  to  four  years.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in- 
clude General  English  Subjects  (including  special  lectures 
and  visits  to  museums  and  works);  Practical  Mathematicf 
(including  mensuration  and  geometry);  Freehand  and 
Model  Drawing  (in(*luding  the  making  of  dimensioned 
sketches  from  actual  objects  in  use,  such  as  pieces  of 
apparatus,  parts  of  machines,  etc.);  Mechanical  and 
Engineering  Drawing;  Mechanics;  Physics  and  Chemistry ; 
Wood  and  Metal  Work;  One  Modem  Foreign  Language 
(French  or  German):  Physical  Exercises. 

During  the  first  year  the  course  of  instruction  is  common 
to  all  boys.  In  the  second  year,  slight  modifications  are 
allowed  when  it  is  known  what  the  future  requirements  of 
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individual  boys  are  likely  to  be,  but  no  real  specialisation 
is  permitted  until  the  third  year,  when  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  devote  considerable  time  to  workshop  and  other 
instruction  suitable  to  the  particular  trade  or  occupation 
they  wish  to  follow.  For  boys  of  special  aptitude  who 
wish  to  take  a  fourth  year's  course,  further  specialisation 
can  be  arranged.  A  reasonable  amount  of  home  work  is 
required  of  all  the  pupils.  The  physical  development  of 
the  boys  is  well  cared  for,  and  organised  games  are  played 
in  the  field  belonging  to  the  Institute. 

The  fee  is  £1  a  term  or  £3  a  year.  Twenty  scholarships, 
giving  free  tuition  and  a  maintenance  allowance  (£6  for 
the  first  two  years,  £15  for  the  third)  are  offered  by  the 
County  Council  to  boys  who  will  be  13  years  of  age  on 
entering  the  school.  In  addition,  a  limited  number  of 
entrance  exhibitions  giving  free  tuition,  and  renewable 
year  by  year,  are  awarded  by  the  Governors.  Certain  local 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  are  also  tenable  at  the  school. 

An  Advisory  Council  of  employers  has  been  formed  in 
connexion  with  the  school,  so  as  to  link  the  education  given 
with  the  industries  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  help  the 
boys  to  find  suitable  positions  on  leaving. 

(5)   The  Stanley  Teehnical  Trade  Schools. 

The  Stanley  Trade  School,  founded  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Stanley,  of  the  firm  of  optical  and  scientific  instrument 
makers,  was  opened  in  March,  1907.  The  aim  of  the  school 
is  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  science  and  applied 
art  to  boys  having  a  taste  for  these  subjects,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  entering  into  apprenticeships  in 
mechanical  trades  with  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
work  they  may  have  to  do.  The  school,  which  has  been 
built  and  equipped  at  Mr.  Stanley's  expense,  is  situated  in 
South  Norwood.     It  has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Stanley  under 
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a  Doard  of  Oovernors,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
Borough  and  others  interested  in  educational  work. 

Boys  between  12  and  1\\  years  of  age  are  eligible  for 
admission,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  fifty  such  boys  into 
the  school  every  four  months  until  the  number  reaches 
four  hundred.  Should  the  number  of  candidates  exceed 
the  number  of  vacancies,  choice  will  be  made  of  those  bovs 
who  seem  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  special  training — the 
sons  of  mechanics,  for  instance,  and  1k)vs  who  have  already 
shown  special  mechanical  or  artistic  ability.  Good  work 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  from  which  the  candidates 
come,  will  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  boys  must  be 
of  good  character  and  are  ex{>ected  to  be  punctual  and 
regular  in  attendance.  The  right  is  reserved  of  termin- 
ating.the  attendance  of  any  boy  who,  either  through  want 
of  intelligence  and  special  aptitude,  or  through  lack  of 
interest  and  applicati(m  to  his  work,  proves  himself  unfit 
to  profit  by  the  training  given  at  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  depend  partly  upon  the 
intelligence  and  needs  of  the  individual  boys,  who  will  so 
far  as  po$sil)le  \ye  pushed  forward  in  that  branch  of 
merhanics  in  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  best 
work.  They  will  begin  with  different  forms  of  wood- 
work —flatwork,  turning  and  rough  carving, — and  will  go 
on  to  work  in  metals--titting,  turning,  ca.sting,  soldering. 
and  electro-deposition.  All  pupils  will  take  drawing,  in- 
cluding freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  more  ad- 
vaiKred  stud<Mits  will  have  opportunities  of  learning  print- 
ing, painting,  modelling,  designing,  chasing*  engraving. 
and  carving  in  wood  and  stone.  Half  the  time  each  day 
will  be  devoted  to  subjects  of  general  education,  and  half 
to  technical  and  artistic  training.  In  his  address  at  the 
ojM'uing  of  the  school,  Mr.  Stanley  suggested  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  pra(*tical   instruction   in  this  and   similar 
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schools  might  be  partly  met  by  the  manufacture  for  sale 
of  toys,  boxes  of  bricks,  etc.,  such  as  are  now  imported 
from  Germany,  and  also  of  models  of  machinery,  cranes, 
trucks,  etc.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Stanley  Schools  consists  of  small  pieces  of  wood  which 
would  otherwise  be  burnt  or  wasted  at  Mr.  Stanley's  works. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  students  will  be  able  to 
construct  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus  which  are  now  im- 
ported from  abroad  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  practical  technical  instruction  is  to  be  given  by 
intelligent  mechanics — ^joiners,  engineers  and  others, — but 
the  general  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
certificated  teachers. 

The  fee  has  been  fixed  at  Is.  a  week  for  the  first  year, 
or  until  such  time  as  the  pupil's  work  becomes  of  com- 
mercial value.  In  the  second  year  the  instruction  will 
be  free  and  in  the  third,  the  pupils  are  to  receive  a  value 
consideration  for  their  work.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  rule 
to  keep  boys  at  the  school  after  they  are  fifteen,  but  an 
exception  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  become  teachers. 

(6)  The  Day  Preparatory  Trade  School  for  Boys  at  the 
Cochhurn  High  School,  Leeds. 

The  object  of  this  school,  which  was  opened  in  1906,  is 
to  provide,  for  boys  who  propose  to  enter  the  engineering 
trade,  a  brief  period  of  thoroughly  practical  training  and 
instruction  such  as  may  help  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  It 
is  open  to  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  of  thirteen,  if 
thev  have  obtained,  or  are  entitled  to  obtain,  a  labour 
certificate.  The  normal  length  of  the  course  is  one  year, 
and  a  formal  undertaking  is  required  on  behalf  of  each 
pupil  that  he  will  not  be  withdrawn,  except  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  Education  Coinniitteo,  before  the  completion  of 
the  one  year\s  course.  Xo  pupil  is  retained  in  the  school 
after  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  he  is  unlikelv 
to  profit  by  the  course  so  as  to  deyelop  ultimately  into  a 
skilled  worker.  Fifteen  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  work- 
shop practice,  drawing  ofiico  work  and  practical  mechanics, 
and  five  hours  to  workshop  calculations  and  practi(*al 
mathematics.  Instruction  is  f^iven  by  practical  men  who 
have  themselves  l)een  throup^h  the  engineering  shops.  The 
fee  is  7s.  u  term.  All  books,  stationery  and  apparatus  re- 
quired for  use  in  the  school  are  supplied  free  of  charge, 
but  parents  are  strongly  recommended  to  buy  such  articles 
as  reading-books  and  drawing  apparatus  for  independent 
home  use. 

Every  endeavour  is  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  engineering  shops  of  the  city,  so  that 
theiv  may  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  boys  when  they 
leave  the  s(*hool.  Several  em])loyer8  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  signified  their  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  their  in- 
tention to  accept  boys  who  have  been  through  the  course  of 
training,  and  are  recommended  by  the  school  authorities 
as  efficient. 

(7)   77/ r  I/olhrrk  Day  Preparatory  Trade  School^  Leeds, 

A  two  years'  course  of  training  for  the  engineering 
trades  is  given  at  the  llolbeck  Day  Preparatory  Trade 
School  in  Leeds,  which  was  opened  in  February,  1906. 
The  curriculum  is  planned  with  the  object  of  improving  a 
boy*s  general  education,  developing  his  common  sense  and 
reasoning  power,  and  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  the 
manual  dexterity  necessary  to  ensui'e  that  he  shall  be  put 
at  once  to  useful  work  when  he  enters  the  engineering 
shops.  The  cour.se  of  instruction  includes,  for  the  first 
year :  — 
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Mathematics  (practical) 

...     5  hours 

per  week. 

Mechanics        

...     3 

Technical  Drawing 

...     4i 

Metal  Work    

...     6 

Wood  Work     

...    2 

English     

...     6 

Drill 

...     1 

Total 

...  271 

Visits  to  works,  rambles,  etc.,  are  also  arranged. 

The  second  year's  course  is  on  similar,  but  more  ad- 
vanced lines,  and  students  of  exceptional  promise  are 
encouraged  to  specialise  in  their  work. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  boy  who  has  attended  an 
elementary  school  regularly  and  is  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Parents  are  required  to  give  an  undertaking  that  they  will 
not  withdraw  a  pupil  within  one  year  without  the  consent 
of  the  Education  Committee,  and  regular  and  punctual 
attendance  are  insisted  upon. 

The  fee  is  7s.  a  term  or  £1.  Is.  a  year.  All  books,  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  are  provided  free  of  charge. 

(8)    The   Pre-Apyrenticeship  Day  School   at   the   Bootle 
Technical  School. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Pre-Apprenticeship  School  at 
Bootle  is  to  provide  a  special  form  of  training  for  the  sons 
of  artizans,  tradesmen  and  others  who  intend  to  enter 
industrial  occupations.  While  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
general  education  of  the  pupils,  special  attention  is  devoted 
to  giving  a  sound  training  in  the  elements  of  science 
applied  to  the  industries  of  the  district,  e.g.,  mechanical 
engineering  and  the  building  trades.  The  full  course, 
which  extends  over  two  years,  is  intended  to  lead  to 
apprenticeship  at  about  16  years  of  age.     Class-room  in- 
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struction  is  p^iven  in  drawinpr;  practical  mathematics  and 
workshop  arithmetic;  elementary  chemistry,  physics  and 
mechanics,  with  experimental  work;  geometrical  and 
mechanical  drawing,  with  practice  in  making  dimensional 
hand-sketches;  and  English,  with  a  special  view  to  good 
and  clear  expression.  In  addition,  ten  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  the  school  workshop  acquiring  skill  in  handicraft 
work,  chiefly  in  metals.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  boys 
must  bo  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  and  must  have 
passed  the  Vllth  standard  in  a  public  elementary  school. 
The  fee  is  Is.  a  week. 

(9)  The  Day  Craft  School  at  the  Brim^cumhe  Polytechnic ^ 
near  Stroud, 

An  interesting  account  of  this  school,  which  was  opened 
in  Scpteml>er,  1906,  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  in  an 
article  published  in  School  for  April,  1907.  Arrangements 
were  made,  so  long  ago  as  1901,  for  utilising  the  workshops 
at  the  Urimscnml>e  Polytechnic  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
manual  instruction  in  the  daytime  to  the  elder  pupils 
from  the  neighbouring  elementary  schools,  and  the  success 
of  these  classes  encouraged  the  authorities  to  try  the 
further  experiment  of  a  day  craft  school  for  boys.  The 
course  of  studies  is  arranged  principally  with  a  view  to 
prejmring  the  boys  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  various 
wood-working  industries  of  the  neighbourhood — the 
making  of  umbrella  and  walking-stick  handles,  carpentry, 
joinery,  cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  inlaying  and 
man|uetry,  wood-staining  and  imitation  marquetry.  All 
the  practical  work  is  assoc;iate<l  with  drawing.  Half 
the  time  of  the  ])upils  is  devoted  to  some  form  of  manual 
instruction  and  luilf  to  mon»  general  subjects.  The  whole 
curriculum  is  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  practical 
needs   of   the   pujtils.   and    includes   (in   addition    to   the 
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manual  work  in  wood  or  metals)  commercial  geography, 
simple  accounts,  mensuration,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
material,  elementary  experimental  science,  essay  writing 
and  physical  culture. 

Boys  of  12  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  admission,  and 
the  course  extends  over  two  years.  The  school  is  recognized 
by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  public  elementary  school. 

The  experiment  is  entirely  due  to  local  initiative.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  district  have  realized  the  value  of 
such  a  school,  and  have  co-operated  with  managers,  teachers 
and  parents  to  make  it  a  real  preparation  for  the  after  life 
of  the  pupils.  The  results,  even  in  the  short  time  the 
school  has  been  open,  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
County  Education  Committee  have  decided  to  establish 
another  school  of  the  same  kind  at  Stroud. 

B.    Trade  Schools  fob,  Gihls. 

(1)  The  Day  Trade  School  for  Girls  at  the  Borough  Poly- 
technic Institute, 

The  first  of  the  Day  Trade  Schools  for  Girls  to  be  estab- 
lished in  London  is  the  school  for  teaching  Waistcoat- 
making,  Dressmaking  and  Upholstery  at  the  Borough  Poly- 
technic. The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  preliminary  training  in  a  skilled  trade,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  continue  their  general  education  so  as  to 
develop  their  intelligence  and  to  enable  them,  after  two 
or  three  years  of  workroom  experience,  to  become  the 
skilled  intelligent  workers  for  whom  there  is  always 
demand.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  one  of  the 
three  trade  subjects — Waistcoat-making,  Dressmaking  or 
Upholstery — according  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  and 
English,  practical  arithmetic,  geometrical  drawing,  design 
with  reference  to  the  trade  work  of  each  section  and 
physical  exercises.     About  twenty-two  hours  each  week  are 
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given  to  the  trade  subject.  For  each  of  the  three  trades 
there  is  an  advisory  roniinittec  of  trade  experts,  which 
examines  the  work,  advises  the  governors  and  helps  in 
placing  out  the  pupils.  The  length  of  the  course  is  two 
years,  and  pupils  are  expected  to  be  willing  to  stay  that 
length  of  time  at  the  school.  They  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  sooner  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adyisorr 
Committee,  thev  are  ready  for  the  workroom.  Admission 
is  either  by  industrial  scholarships  awarded  by  the  London 
County  Council  or  by  payment  of  a  fee  of  9d.  a  week  or 
10s.  a  term.  Candidates  for  admission  without  scholar- 
ships must  !)e  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
passed  Standard  VII  of  the  elementary  day  school.  They 
must  also  bring  a  recommendation  from  the  headmistreM 
of  the  school  last  attended,  and  must  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  sew  well.  The  scholarships  provide  free  instruc- 
tion, and  a  grant  for  maintenance  of  £8  for  the  first  year 
and  £12  for  the  second  year.  Candidates  must  be  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  if  coming  from  a  public  ele- 
mcntaiT  school  must  be  working  in  the  Vlth  or  a  higher 
standard. 

(2)   77/ r  Day  Trade  School  of  Dressmaking  at  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic. 
The   Trade   School   of   Dressmaking  at   the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic  was  o|)ened  on  April  23rd,  1907.     The  course 

of  instructif)n  iuc'ludcs  :  — 

Trade  Work  (dressmaking) 20  hours  per  week. 
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Ueomctrical  Drawing    

Design  and  Art  Needlework 

Physical  Exen^ises 
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Throughout  the  trade  work  instruction  is  given  in  the 
suitability  of  materials  of  various  kinds  for  carrying  out 
the  different  processes  of  dressmaking;  in  calculation  of 
quantities  and  cost;  in  adaptation  of  styles  to  various 
figures ;  and  in  the  blending  of  colours.  The  aim  through- 
out the  whole  course  is  to  train  the  eye  and  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  to  make  her  an  efficient  hand 
worker.  All  the  trade  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  trade  work.  The  English 
teaching  is  planned  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  girls  to 
express  themselves  intelligently  in  conversation,  and  in 
letter  writing.  But  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  possible 
is  done  to  give  the  girls  an  interest  in  books  and  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  reading. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  by  means  of  scholarships 
given  by  the  London  County  Council  or  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  fee.  A  certain  number  of  free  places  are  granted 
by  the  governors.  The  scholarships  which  give  free 
tuition,  and  carrying  with  them  maintenance  grants  of  £8 
for  the  first  year  and  £12  for  the  second  year,  are  awarded 
on  the  results  of  a  qualifying  examination  in  English, 
arithmetic  and  composition,  combined  with  a  competitive 
examination  in  drawing  and  needlework.  Candidates 
must  be  resident  in  the  County  of  London,  must  be  between 
14  and  16  y^ars  of  age,  and  must  be  working  in  the  Vlth 
or  a  higher  standard  of  an  elementary  school. 

A  Consultative  Committee  of  trade  experts  supervises 
the  work  of  the  school.  They  meet  at  the  Polytechnic 
and  look  through  all  the  work  done  by  the  girls,  criticise 
it  and  where  necessary  make  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
encourage  social  activities  in  connexion  with  the  school. 
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(3)  The  Day  Trade  Sehool  of  Dressmaking  of  the  L,C.C. 
Paddingfon  Teehnical  Institute, 

The  object  of  the  Day  Trade  Sehool  of  Dressmakinfr  at 
the  Paddinp^ton  Technical  Institute  is  to  afford  to  pirls 
leavinf^  the  elementary  schools  an  industrial  train in^r  in 
dressmaking  which  shall  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship. 
About  five  half  days  each  week  are  devoted  to  trade  in- 
struction,  the  rest  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  improvement 
of  the  general  education  of  the  pupil,  but  with  Bpeoial 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  Bubjects 
of  instruction  in  addition  to  the  trade  subject  of  dress- 
making are :  — 

English  literature  and  composition. 

Vocal  expression. 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 

Drawing. 

Geometrv. 

French. 

Domestic  economy. 

Physical  exercises. 

The  length  of  the  course  is,  as  a  rule,  two  years,  with  a 
prol>atioiiary  ])eriod  of  three  months. 

The  school  is  intended  primarily  for  girls  leaving  the 
publi(*  elementary  s(*hools  Ix'tween  14  and  16  years  of  age 
who  desire  to  l)ecome  dressmakers,  but  other  girls  are  ad- 
mitted witliout  reference  to  age  (m  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 

10s.  a  term  or  £1.  10s.  a  year. 

» 

Scholarships  giving  free  tuition  and  carrying  a  main- 
tenance grant  are  awarded  by  the  County  Council  on  the 
same  conditions  as  tlu»se  described  in  connexion  with  the 
Woolwirh  School.  Xo  charge  is  made  to  pupils  for 
material,  but  the  finished  work  cannot  be  taken  away  with- 
out payment  of  the  cost  ftf  materials. 
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A  Consultative  Committee  of  trade  employers  and  social 
workers,  who  are  experts,  is  attached  to  the  school,  with 
the  duty  of  advising  the  Council  on  all  matters  affecting 
its  welfare. 

(4)  The  Day  Trade  School  for  Girls  at  the  L.C.C,  Shore- 

ditch  Technical  Institute, 

The  Girls'  Trade  School  at  the  Shoreditch  Technical 
Institute  was  opened  on  April  30th,  1906,  with  the  object 
of  affording  an  industrial  training  in  skilled  trades  to  girls 
on  leaving  the  elementary  school.  It  is  intended  that  this 
training  shall  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship.  The  trade 
subjects  taken  are  the  designing  and  making  of  ready- 
made  clothing  and  upholstery.  About  half  the  school 
time  is  given  to  practice  in  one  or  other  of  these  trades 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil  and  the  other  half  to 
general  subjects  in  the  teaching  of  which  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  trade  are  always  kept  in  view.  The 
general  side  of  the  curriculum  includes  English  composi- 
tion, arithmetic,  freehand  and  geometrical  drawing, 
design,  some  domestic  subjects  and  physical  exercises.  The 
course  extends  over  two  years.  Admission  is  by  payment 
or  by  scholarship  as  at  the  Paddington  School.  The  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Consultative  Committee  of 
experts. 

(5)  Preparatory  Trade  School  for  Girls  at  the  Cockhurn 

High  School,  Leeds. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School  for  Girls  in  Leeds  was 
opened  in  February,  1906.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
provide  for  girls  a  brief  period  of  thoroughly  practical 
training  such  as  will  help  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  employers  so  as  to 
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establinli  a  connexion  between  the  school  and  the  work- 
room. About  fifteen  hours  u  week  are  ^iven  to  practical 
work,  drafting,  drawing  and  design,  and  hygiene;  the  re- 
mainder to  housewifery,  to  the  more  mechanical  details  of 

ft 

business  methods  and  to  general  education.  The  normal 
length  of  course  is  one  year,  and  a  formal  declaration  is 
required  on  behalf  of  each  pupil  accepted  that  she  will  not 
be  withdrawn,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Education 
Committee,  before  the  completion  of  the  one  year's  course. 
No  pupil  is  retained  in  the  school  after  it  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  she  is  unlikely  to  profit  by  the 
training  given,  so  as  to  develop  into  a  skilled  worker.  The 
school  is  open  to  girls  of  14  years  of  age  and  to  those  of 
not  less  than  13  years  of  age,  who  have  obtained,  or  are 
entitled  to  obtain,  a  labour  certificate.  A  fee  of  Ts.  a  term 
is  charged  to  all  pupils.  This  includes  books*  stationery 
and  apparatus  for  use  in  school,  but  parents  are  strongly 
recommended  to  buy  for  home  use  such  articles  as  drawing 
apparatus  and  reading  books. 

This  school  seems  to  be  more  general  in  its  scope  than 
the  London  Trade  Schools.  The  nature  of  the  practical 
work  is  not  specified,  and  the  intention  seems  to  be  to 
adapt  the  course  either  to  the  needs  of  girls  who  intend 
afterwards  to  In^come  cooks,  ])astry-cookB  or  confectioners, 
or  to  the  needs  of  those  who  will  afterwards  enter  one  of 
the  industries  based  upon  needlework.  The  close  con- 
nexion of  the  Trade  School  with  the  School  of  Housecraft 
at  the  (*(Kkburn  High  School,  makes  it  possible  to  meet 
these  two  needs  in  the  same  school. 

(G)   The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girlt^  City  of  .Yfir 
York. 

The  Manhattan  Day  Trade  School  was  opened  in  1903, 
with   four  very  definite  aims.     It  purposed  to  offer  to  a 
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girl  who  must  work  for  her  living,  and  whose  intention  it 
was  to  enter  either  the  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  fancy 
box-making  trades : 

(1)  A  training  that  would  make  her  highly  skilled  in  a 
specific  trade  as  quickly  as  her  individual  ability  would 
allow,  and  so  help  her  to  earn  a  better  wage. 

(2)  A  training  that  would  enable  her  to  enter  more  than 
one  group  of  allied  trades,  because  she  understood  the 
principles  underlying  the  trades  included  in  this  group. 

(3)  A  training  that  would  fit  her  mentally  and  physically 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  shop  life  and  shop  work  in 
the  trades  open  to  women. 

(4)  A  training  that  would  enable  her  to  understand  her 
relation  to  her  employer,  to  her  fellow  worker  and  to  her 
work. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  school  that  it  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  apprentice  system  with  none  of  its  narrowness  and 
wastefulness.  As  a  trade  learner  a  girl  frequently  becomes 
an  employer's  handy  assistant  rather  than  a  trade  appren- 
tice, but  at  the  school  the  whole  of  a  girl's  time  is  spent 
in  gaining  trade  efiiciency.  All  the  more  general  and 
artistic  training  that  the  school  offers  is  properly  co- 
ordinated with  the  trade  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
forgotten  that  a  girl's  training  should  fit  her  for  the  home 
as  well  as  for  industry.  Though  no  training  is  given  in 
house-keeping,  the  school,  by  encouraging  habits  of 
accuracy,  of  regularity  and  of  observation,  is  indirectly  a 
valuable  training  for  home-keeping.  It  endeavours  to  be 
a  preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  industry. 

The  school,  which  is  independent  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city,  is  under  a  Board  of  Administrators,  and 
has  attached  to  it  an  influential  Advisory  Board.  Its 
Director,  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  is  also  Director  of 
the    Domestic    Art    Department    of    Teachers'    College, 
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Columbia  University.  In  the  new  building  which  hu 
lately  been  secured  for  the  school,  it  is  calculated  that  from 
500  to  800  day  pupils  can  be  accommodated.  During  the 
year  1906,  the  numl>er  of  girls  admitted  to  the  day  clasaet 
was  *^Sd,  and  to  the  evening  classes  60.  In  the  old  building 
the  expense  per  head  has  been  as  high  as  $168  (£%).  128.), 
but  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  the  cost  per  head  may  be 
reduced  as  low  as  $80  (£16). 

The  trade  work  school  is  organised  in  four  departments, 
vi«. : — 

(1)  The  Power  Operating  Department,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  machine  work  (buttonholing,  hemstitching,  em* 
broidery,  straw-sewing,  etc.)  arc  done. 

(2)  The  Hand-sewing  Department,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
hand-sewing  from  elementary  work  to  advanced  dreee- 
making  are  taught. 

(3)  The  Pasting  Department,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  silk  and  cretonne  novelty  work,  and  in  jewellery 
and  silver  ware  case  making. 

(4)  The  Millinery  Department,  for  instruction  in  frame- 
making,  advanced  hat  making,  and  in  the  ex{)ert  uses  of 
malincs,  chiftons,  and  other  materials  in  hats  and  neck- 
ware. 

There  is  also  a  Business  Shop,  where  trade  orders  are 
received.  The  taking  of  onler  work  is  felt  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  school  in  that  it  helps  to  give  seriousness  to 
the  work  of  the  classes,  but  the  difRcuIties  connected  with 
it  are  serious.  Such  orders  must  be  finished  to  time,  while 
the  hours  of  trade  work  in  the  school  are  limited,  and  the 
(*onstant  repetition  of  the  same  process  ceases  after  a  time 
to  !h*  of  value  to  the  student.  Toobviate  these  difficulties  a 
business  shop  with  its  own  paid  workers  doing  the  work 
which  the  students  cannot  or  should  not  do,  has  been  found 
necessarv. 
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In  the  Store,  which  is  a  new  departure  made  possible  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  larger  building,  the  various  kinds  of 
departmental  work  are  displayed  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  order  work.  In  connexion  with  this  branch  of 
the  school  it  is  hoped  in  future  to  develop  another  kind  of 
business  training.  Girls  occasionally  come  to  the  school 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  work  in  any  of  the  special  trades, 
but  who  show  ability  in  caring  for  the  stock  and  in  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  By  giving  these  girls  training  in 
business  methods  in  connexion  with  the  Store,  they  may 
be  helped  to  become  valuable  clerks  and  saleswomen. 

In  addition  to  the  four  definitely  trade  departments  of 
the  school  there  are  (1)  an  Academic-Trade  Department, 
in  which  the  general  education  of  the  students  is  carried 
forward  and  correlated  with  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  trade  work,  and  (2)  an  Art  Department  where  the 
problem  of  giving  practical  art  training  which  may  be 
directly  helpful  in  the  many  trades  of  the  school  is  being 
worked  out.  There  is  a  Reading  Room  for  the  use  of  the 
girls  at  the  mid-day  break  and  a  gymnasium.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  physical  training,  the  health  of  the  girls 
is  carefully  watched,  and  a  weekly  period  is  set  apart  for 
discussions  of  practical  hygienic  subjects  such  as  know- 
ledge of  the  body  and  its  activities,  the  value  of  fresh  air, 
proper  food,  regular  bathing,  sanitary  conditions  and 
temperate  living.  The  Director  has  the  assistance  of  a 
Social  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  to 
come  into  contact  with  and  know  every  student  personally, 
so  that  wise  financial  assistance  may  be  given  when 
needed  and  that  the  girls  may  be  placed  in  positions  suit- 
able to  their  abilities.  In  this  work  she  has  the  assistance 
of  the  Students'  Aid  Committee,  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  the  families  of  those  students 
who  apply  for  aid,  and  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  in  each  case. 

2   D 
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The  positions  which  the  students  are  taking,  and  the 
salaries  which  thev  can  command,  show  that  the  work  of 
the  school  is  appreciated  by  the  employers.  The  latter 
show  their  confidence  by  allowing  the  school  to  indicate 

the  money  value  of  the  students,  and  to  say  under  what 

ft  • 

conditions  they  should  work.  During  the  year  1906  the 
following  positions  have  been  filled  by  students  from  the 
school :  Dressmaking,  80;  Hand  Sewing,  6;  Operating,  W: 
Straw  Sewing,  7;  Millinery,  18;  Pasting  and  Novelty 
Work,  :58;  Miscellaneous,  2.     Total  189. 

(\    Domestic  Science  Schools  for  Gibls. 

(1)   The  DoweHir  Scirjice  School^  Princess  Road^ Liverpool. 
This  school,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  work  of  the 
Liverpool    Training    School    of    Cookery    and    Technical 
College  of  Domestic  Science,  was  oi)ened  in  1896.     Its  aim 
is  to  enable  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  to  obtain  a 
course  of  training  in  all  the  duties  of  home  life  before 
entering  on  their  different  occuj)ations.    In  a  course  extend- 
ing over  twenty  weeks,  the  girls  are  instructed  in  cookery, 
laundry    work,    household    sewing,    home    dressmaking, 
domestic  millinery,  hygiene  and  housewifery.     The  school 
is  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9-30  to  4.     There  it 
accommodation  for  70  pupils,  and  all  the  places  are  filled. 
The  girls  are  divided  for  practical  work  into  five  classes, 
no  class  having  more  than  fifteen  pupils.   Cookery,  sewing, 
housewifery',  dressmaking  and  laundr}'  are  taken  in  rota- 
tion, a  week  at  a  time,  the  cycle  being  repeated  four  times 
in  each  session.     What  specially  distinguishes  this  from 
most  day  schcNiIs  of  domestic*  science  is  that  the  teaching 
is  given  in  a  house  which  is  actually  lived  in  and  used. 
The  Principal  and  four  teachers  are  resident,  and  the  girk 
do  the  regular  work  of  the  house,  including  the  cooking  of 
a  large  dinner  every  day  for  themselves  and  the  teachm. 
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Experience  in  purchasing  and  managing  for  small  house- 
holds is  given  by  a  plan  of  small  dinners  for  two  or  four 
persons.  Each  girl  in  turn  plans  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  given 
cost,  buys  the  food  with  the  sum  allowed,  and  then  cooks 
and  serves  the  dinner.  In  dressmaking,  each  girl  is 
measured  for  her  own  pattern,  draws  it,  cuts  it  out  and 
makes  the  garment  herself.  The  practical  work  is  done 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  girls  are  taught 
the  principles  of  their  work  in  demonstration  lessons. 

The  fee  for  instruction  charged  to  girls  from  the 
elementary  schools  is  Is.  a  week.  Others  pay  2s.  6d.  a 
week.  Dinner  is  charged  for  at  3d.  a  head.  The  City 
Council  gives  a  grant  to  the  school,  and  in  return  nomin- 
ates a  certain  number  of  scholars  each  year  from  the 
elementarv  schools. 

The  girls  are  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school 
and  never  stay  away  except  in  case  of  illness.  Sometimes 
they  return  for  a  second  course  of  instruction.  The  best 
age  for  entry  is  between  14  and  15,  and  none  are  taken 
above  18. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  to  persuade  parents  to  forego  the 
wages  which  at  that  age  their  daughters  might  be  earning. 
But  the  work  of  the  school  is  much  appreciated  as  is  shown 
by  the  attendance  of  one  daughter  after  another  of  the 
same  family. 

(2)  The  Domestic  Economy  School  at  Dallington,  North' 
amptonshire. 

The  Northamptonshire  County  Council's  School  of 
Domestic  Economy  at  Dallington  was  founded  in  1896, 
with  the  object  of  "  giving  to  girls,  most  of  whom  will 
become  wives  and  managers  of  households,  a  thorough 
training  in  all  branches  of  a  housewife's  or  domestic  ser- 
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vant*s  duties,  with  special  regard  to  economy  of  material! 
and  time."  It  is  a  residential  school,  and  the  premuet 
(which  in  all  cover  some  two  acres)  comprise  a  hoiue, 
which  was  originally  built  as  a  private  residence  but  has 
been  extended  and  adapted  for  the  work  of  the  school,  a 
good-nized  lawn,  a  flower  garden,  a  small  kitchen  garden 
and  a  paddock.  The  leading  idea  in  its  organisation  is 
that  the  pupils  shall  themselves  do  all  the  work  necessary 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment.  No  servants  are  kept* 
and  the  girls  are  thus  bound  to  go  fully  into  all  the 
domestic  work  of  a  large  household.  The  school  is  never 
closed  for  holidays.  The  number  of  girls  who  can  be 
accommodated  is  thirty.  The  pupils  are  in  all  cases  girls 
who  have  been  through  the  elementary  schools.  They  are 
selected  at  the  age  of  about  14,  and  during  their  residence 
at  the  school  are  boarded  and  taught  free  of  all  expense. 
In  the  case  of  each  applicant  for  admission  the  Committee 
re(iuiro  to  be  informed  of  her  age  and  of  the  occupation  of 
her  parent  or  guardian,  and  to  be  furnished  with  par* 
ticulars  of  hor  school  attendances  during  the  previous 
three  years.  The  Head  Teacher  of  the  school  which  she  has 
last  attended  is  retj nested  to  report  upon  the  candidate's 
<'()nduct,  diligence,  progivss  and  standard  of  attainment. 
The  medical  offi<*er  ins]K»cts  all  girls  on  their  entrj". 

Originally  the  course  was  planned  to  last  six  monthn, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  i>eriod  was  too  brief,  and 
since  January,  18J)J),  the  course  has  l)een  extended  to  eight 
months.  As  fifteen  girls  are  admitted  every  four  months, 
and  all  stay  for  eight  months,  it  follows  that  there  will  be 
in  the  school  at  any  one  time  fifteen  **  old  "  and  fifteen 
**  new  "  girls.  As  far  as  possible  they  work  in  pairs,  an 
old  and  a  n«»w  girl  together.  The  average  course  is 
alN)ut  thirty-four  weeks,  and  is  g€»nerally  divided  as 
foll(»ws  between  the  different  branches  of  domestic  work. 
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Kitchen  and  scullery 9  weeks. 

Laundry  

Housework  (upstairs)     

Housework  (downstairs)       


9  „ 
9  „ 
7      „ 


Regular  instruction  is  given  in  cooking,  washing  and 
ironing,  house-cleaning,  bed-making,  lighting  and  clean- 
ing lamps,  sewing,  mending  and  dressmaking,  and  the 
use  of  household  remedies  for  cuts,  bruises,  burns  and 
other  small  ailments.  Each  girl  makes  for  herself  while 
at  the  school  one  dress,  in  addition  to  other  garments.  She 
also  does  her  own  mending. 

Up  to  September,  1905,  407  girls  had  passed  through 
the  school.  Of  these  fifteen  left,  either  on  account  of  ill- 
ness or  of  changed  home  circumstances,  without  com- 
pleting the  course.  Of  about  one-third  of  the  remainder 
(134)  nothing  is  known,  and  the  probability  is  that  most 
of  them  remained  at  home.  Of  those  concerning  whom 
anything  is  known,  a  few  (25)  have  become  teachers  in 
elementary  schools;  and  a  few  (14)  have  taken  up  dress- 
making,  but   the  large   majority   (203)   have   gone    into 

domestic  service. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 

M.  S.  Beard. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  ConmiitteeSi 
with  an  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  Cambridge  Boys* 
Employment  Regpistry. 

It  is  only  within  the  hisi  few  veur.s  that  attention  has  het^n 
directed  to  tlie  sudden  step  which  children  of  the  working; 
classes  take  when  they  leave  the  elementary  8c1hm>1  to 
enter  work.  They  pass  at  once  from  the  discipline  and 
care  of  the  school  to  the  fn^edom  of  the  wage  earner,  and 
while  still  mere  children  in  disposition  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  are  allowed  to  act  as  adults,  finding  their  own 
work  and  making  their  own  way,  without  the  advice  of 
any  friend  or  fe<ding  of  responsibility  to  any  one.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  we  now  find  that  happy 
state  of  alfairs  depicted  by  the  older  school  of  economists, 
of  the  father  seeking  for  work  for  his  son  in  his  own  trade. 
and  of  the  daugiiter  following  in  her  mother's  footsteps. 
Tlie  growth  of  large  towns  with  a  multiplicity  of  occu|ki» 
tions  and  varieties  of  processes,  the  numerous  openings 
for  juvenile  labour,  and  the  interference  of  machinery 
with  adult  labour  in  some  trades,  have  all  united  to  con* 
fuse  tiie  minds  of  parents,  and  make  them  feel  how  difficult 
it  is  to  select  suitable  occupations  for  their  children.  Any 
one  parent  may  know  a  great  deal  about  one  or  two  occupa- 
tions, but  notiiing  alxuit  the  many  others  which  are 
])ossible,  and  it  is  probably  this  ignorance,  rather  than  a 
deliberate  selfislmess,  wlu<*h  makes  parents  leave  the  choice 
ot  work  for  their  chil<ln'n  to  chance.  Most  school  teachers 
deplore  the  wav  in  whicli  the  children  drift  off  to  anv  kind 
of  work  nn  leaving  school,  but  few  have  the  knowledge  or 
time  to  spend  on  placing  them  and  following  up  their 
career,  and  so  it   is  that  both  boys  and  girls  have  been 
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allowed  to  enter  whatever  work  they  have  first  heard  of, 
often  with  unfortunate  results.  For  the  occupations 
which  are  easiest  to  find  by  both  boys  and  girls,  and  which 
are  best  paid  at  the  start,  are  generally  those  which  have 
no  prospects  for  the  future,  "  blind-alley "  occupations 
which  lead  to  nothing.  No  one  definite  occupation  can  be 
classed  as  such,  but  there  are  many  openings  in  work  like 
that  of  errand,  van  or  messenger  boy,  or  for  girls  in 
factories,  which  are  of  this  kind.  At  the  age  of  18  or  19, 
when  permanent  work  is  most  important,  the  lad  is  dis- 
missed in  order  that  a  younger  one  may  take  his  place,  and 
he  has  learnt  nothing  which  can  assist  him  in  finding  work 
elsewhere;  his  intelligence  and  abilities  have  not  been 
awakened  and  developed,  but  have  usually  been  dulled  by 
work  which  requires  no  power  of  application  and  little 
intelligence,  and  he  is  thenceforth  only  able  to  do  un- 
skilled work.  With  girls  it  is  often  the  same.  Openings 
for  learning  skilled  trades  are  more  difficult  to  find,  and 
generally  demand  some  sacrifice  of  wages  at  first,  a  sacri- 
fice which  the  parents  do  not  always  care  to  make,  and 
sometimes  when  a  good  start  is  made,  some  little  difficulty 
or  dissension  will  make  the  child  throw  up  his  work  and 
turn  to  something  else  because  there  has  been  no  one  to 
advise  him  or  speak  for  him  at  the  critical  moment.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  a  one  who  has  shown  great  promise  at 
school  becomes  in  after  life  an  unskilled  and  often  a 
casual  worker. 

It  was  the  appreciation  of  these  facts  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Committees.  The  movement,  which  is  entirely  voluntary, 
aims  at  encouraging  the  entry  of  children  into  good  trades 
and  occupations  with  prospects,  by  offering  advice  to 
parents  and  by  finding  definite  and  suitable  openings  for 
the  children.     Forty  years  ago,  the  pioneer  society,  the 
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Industrial  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guard iani, 
first  bc^an  to  arrange  for  the  apprenticeship  of  Jewish 
children  to  trades,  and  started  a  loan  fund  in  order  that 
the  premiums  might  be  lent  to  the  parents  and  repaid  out 
of  the  wages  of  the  apprentice.  In  1886  the  East  London 
Apprenticing  Fund  was  started  to  work  among  the 
Christian  children  of  East  London  in  the  same  wav,  and 
these  two  bodies  have  continued  their  work  without  altera- 
tion, and  have  up  to  June,  1907,  appi-enticed  4,730  and  806 
children  respectively. 

During  the  last  few  years  lorul  committees  *  have  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  London,  which  work  on  alifrhtly 
different  lines,  since  they  receive  applications  from  the 
children  leaving  the  elementary  schools  of  the  district, 
and  place  them  at  work  as  apprentices  or  as  learners  with- 
out indentures  (in  which  case  the  boy  or  girl  has  to  be 
generally  useful,  but  in  a  well  organised  firm  has  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  trade),  or  occasionally  as  pupils  at 
the  recentlv  started  L.C.C.  Dav  Trade  Schools.  The 
methods  of  work  followed  bv  the  different  local  committees 
are  on  very  much  the  same  lines.  No  child  is  placed  with- 
out the  applicati(m  of  one  or  both  the  parents;  particulars 
of  the  family  circumstances  are  asked  for,  and  of  the 
chihl's  health,  age  and  school  career.  The  schoolmaster 
or  mistress  is  alwavs  ccmsulted  as  to  his  character  and 
abilities,  and  then,  after  a  consideration  of  all  these  points 
and  further  consultation  with  the  parents,  a  suitable 
occupation  is  selected,  and  an  op<'ning  sought  for,  if  one  is 
not  known  at  the  moment.  The  committee  exercises  a 
watch  tn-vT  the  case,  conducting  all  the  negotiations  with 
the  employer,  and  supervising  the  arrangements  for  the 
apprenticesiiip  when  the  child  is  placed  with  indentui 

1.  S(«  Appendix,  page  462. 
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When  possible,  the  Committee  uses  its  own  form  of  in- 
dentures, which  contains  a  special  clause  allowing  a  repre- 
sentative to  act  as  fourth  party  with  power  to  cancel  the 
agreement,  should  it  be  necessary  either  through  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  fulfil  his  contract  to  teach  the 
trade,  or  through  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  apprentice.  As 
few  parents  have  sums  of  money  in  hand  with  which  to 
pay  the  premiums  of  apprenticeship,  many  local  com- 
mittees have  a  certain  sum  which  may  be  used  as  a  loan 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  repaid  weekly  out  of  the  appren- 
tice's wages,  after  the  manner  followed  by  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  Occasion- 
ally, where  special  circumstances  make  a  gift  desirable, 
the  case  may  be  referred  to  some  endowed  apprenticeship 
charity  for  the  help  required.  Children  are  placed  as 
learners  without  indentures  when  the  home  circumstances, 
conditions  of  the  trade  or  custom  of  the  employer  make  it 
desirable. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  does  not  cease  with  the 
placing  of  the  boy  or  girl.  A  watch  is  kept  over  his  pro- 
gress throughout  the  time  of  apprenticeship  or  period  of 
learning  the  trade.  This  is  often  done  through  a  "visitor" 
or  "  guardian,"  who  is  asked  to  take  a  generally  friendly 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  charge,  and  to  report  on  it 
to  the  Committee.  Any  steps  are  taken  which  can  help  to 
make  the  boy  or  girl  a  better  worker.  Attendance  at  suit- 
able evening  or  technical  classes  is  urged,  the  joining  of  a 
thrift  club  or  juvenile  friendly  society  suggested,  and 
perhaps  of  an  evening  recreation  club,  while  a  short 
holiday  in  the  country  may  be  arranged  for.  Periodical 
reports  are  received  from  the  employer  as  to  progress,  and 
some  member  or  representative  of  the  committee  is  always 
ready  to  act  as  guardian  not  only  of  the  children's  in- 
terests, but  also  of  the  employer's,  by  giving  advice  or 
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roproof  to  unsatisfactory  approntices  or  leariierfl.  Manr 
a  tinio  in  my  own  experience,  the  presence  of  an  outside 
individual  who  is  sympathetic  to  both  parties,  has 
smoothed  over  little  difficulties  which  nii^ht  otherwise 
have  caused  an  abrupt  cessation  of  the  boy*8  or  girKs  career 
in  a  skilled  trade.  By  this  work  and  watching  the  Com- 
mittee not  only  aims  at  securing  a  good  industrial  training 
for  tlie  children,  but,  if  a  careful  choice  of  applicants  is 
made,  supplies  the  employer  with  suitable  learners  who 
should  afterwards  become  skilled  and  reallv  efficient 
workers. 

For  the  question  must  be  looked  at  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children,  but  also  from  that  of 
employers  and  of  the  needs  of  industry.  In  the  first  place 
a  great  amount  of  industrial  information  must  be  col- 
lected alxmt  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  different 
trades  of  the  locality,  the  methods  of  training  in  vogue, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  so  far  as  they  can  he 
determined.  The  Committee  undertakes  to  recommend 
the  entry  of  each  b«»y  or  girl  into  some  particular  occupa- 
tion, and  it  must  therefore  have  the  information  so  that 
it  can  reallv  ascertain  what  is  lK»st.  Secondly,  if  the 
movement  is  to  succeed  it  must  receive  the  co-operation  of 
employers,  since  entry  t(»  the  trade  is  made  through  the 
worksliop.  This  co-operation  might  perhaps  be  secured 
by  tlie  payment  in  every  case  of  premiums  of  apprentice- 
ship, but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute  that  as  an  un- 
sound policy.  Rather,  they  must  l)e  induced  to  co-operate 
by  the  ])roved  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  Committees. 
For  it  is  clear  that  by  assisting  in  the  careful  selection  of 
the  children,  and  by  keeping  a  watch  over  them  during 
their  a])prenti<*eshi]),  the  Committees  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  employers  with  just  the  intelligent,  adaptable, 
and  well-trained  workers  that  thev  need.     Occasional  mi«- 
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takes  have  been  made  in  the  past  with  unfortunate  results, 
but  from  experience  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
committees'  work  is  looked  on  very  favourably  by  em- 
ployers. The  present  conditions  of  industry  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  know  the  home  conditions  of  their 
workers,  and  all  considerate  firms  are  therefore  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  an  outside  and  responsible  body  to 
whom  these  conditions  are  known,  and  who  will  act  as 
intermediary  or  connecting  link  whenever  necessary. 

But  possibly  my  readers  may  be  most  interested  in  the 
question  from  the  children's  point  of  view.  On  this  side 
the  effects  may  be  far  reaching.  To  begin  with,  the  rule 
that  no  child  is  placed  without  the  application  of  at  least 
one  of  the  parents  does  much  to  make  them  realise  their 
responsibility  to  their  children,  a  sense  of  which  is  apt  to 
die  away  directly  the  age  for  leaving  school  is  reached. 
When  the  child  is  placed  with  indentures,  the  contract  to 
serve  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  over  him.  He  is 
kept  to  a  certain  extent  in  "  statu  pupillari ''  and  under 
discipline.  The  interval  between  childhood  and  manhood 
is  bridged  over.  When  not  apprenticed,  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  placed  by  an  outside  society  and  that  he 
will  be  held  responsible  to  them  for  misbehaviour,  or  for 
leaving  his  place  without  due  cause,  must  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

Then  again,  many  boys  and  girls  will  not  trouble  to 
attend  evening  classes  of  any  sort,  and  many  employers, 
though  believing  theoretically  in  technical  education,  will 
not  take  steps  to  press  attendance  on  their  younger 
workers.  These  Committees  consult  the  employers  as  to 
the  best  classes,  and  in  their  own  indentures  they  insert  a 
clause  allowing  for  reasonable  time  off  from  work  for 
attendance  without  loss  of  wage.  They  urge  attendance 
and  enquire  as  to  progress.      In  this  way  they  secure  a 
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oombination  of  theorotical  instruction,  and  of  that  prac- 
tical work,  which  when  it  is  done  underwood  conditions  and 
requires  intelligence  is  truly  educative.  By  the  interMt 
which  the  Comuiittees  take  in  the  progress  made  in  work- 
shop and  in  class,  they  spur  the  young  worker  on  to  put 
forth  his  best  and  may  do  much  by  this  alone,  to  aid  in 
training  efficient  workers  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  secure  co-o])eration  among  the  local  com- 
mittees and  to  promote  unity  of  work,  a  central  association, 
the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Association,^ 
has  been  formed.  This  body  aids  the  formation  of  new 
committees  and  centralises  information.  During  1906, 
the  London  Committees  affiliated  to  it  placed  100  boys  and 
159  girls  in  skilled  work.^ 

The  general  movement  is  at  present  young,  and  from 
thesi>  figuit^s  it  is  seen  that,  so  far,  (mly  the  fringe  of  the 
question  has  been  touched.  The  potentiality  of  the  move- 
ment seems  to  me  great,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work,  it  can  grow  but  gradually.  I  hope  that  we  may  iee 
great  developments  in  the  future,  and  that  eventually 
there  niav  be  a  committee  in  touch  with  everv  school 
throughout  England.  The  movement  has  so  far  been  con- 
fined to  children  suitable  for  skilled  work,  but  there  must 
always  be  many  who  will  enter  the  humbler  paths.  May 
we  not  look  fom-ard  to  a  time  when  there  mav  be  an 
**aftcr-('are"  i-ommittee  in  touch  with  everv  school  which 
shall  see  that  each  chihl  who  needs  the  help  shall  be  placed 
in  the  Ix^st  work  possible,  skilled  or  unskilled  where 
necessary,  and  that  each  shall  receive  a  continuance  of 
education,  so  that  the  promise  shown  in  school  life  may  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  opportunity  1h^  given  in  every  ca«e  for 
the  full  development  of  ability,  intelligence  and  character. 

II.  W.  Jevons. 

1.  .S't"  Apptmdix,  page  461. 

'J.  A  list  of  the  tradcA  in  which  thcM  boys  and  girls  were  placed  ai 
appretitiics  (iiid  leariuTs  is  ^ivi-n  in  the  Appendix,  pages  464  6.  ^  Id 
addition.  W't  ^irU  wore  plai'eil  as  improvers  and  assistants  in  varioos 
trades. 
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APPENDIX. 

A.  The  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association,  55  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  S.W. 

President :  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Vice-President :  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B. 
Hon.  Secretary :  Mrs.  M.  Beer,  M.A. 
Secretary :  Miss  Dalglish. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  the  promotion  of 
thorough  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls,  by  appren- 
ticeship and  other  methods,  including  arrangements  for 
attendance  at  Trade  Schools  and  at  Technical  Classes. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Local  Committees, 
which  are  closely  in  touch  with  Elementary  Schools  and 
working  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  within  their  districts.  The 
Committees  collect  industrial  information,  find  suitable 
openings  for  boys  and  girls  who  apply  to  them  for  help, 
and  make  terms  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice 
or  *'  learner,"  with  a  view  to  securing  fair  conditions  to 
them,  and  satisfactory  workers  to  the  employer. 

The  Central  Office  of  the  Association  exists  in  order  to 
bring  all  local  agencies,  dealing  with  the  skilled  employ- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  into  co-operation  with  each  other. 

Its  functions  are  :  — 

(1)  To    receive,   co-ordinate   and   supplement,   when 

necessary,  the  industrial  information  obtained 
by  the  local  committees,  and  to  give  affiliated 
Committees  access  to  all  such  information. 

(2)  To  encourage  the  formation  of  new  Committees, 

by  acquainting  their  promoters  with  the 
methods  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  by 
placing  the  industrial  information  already  col- 
lected at  their  disposal. 
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(3)  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  by  organising  Meetings  and  Con- 
ferences, and  to  issue  such  literature  as  niav  be 
useful,  r.//.,  pamphlets  on  trades,  suggesticms 
to  new  Committees,  etc. 

B.  List  of  Local  Committees  affiliated  to  the  Api'RKn- 
TicEsiiiPAND  Skilled  EMrix>YMENTAssociATioy  and 
of  Cohresponding  Committees  in  the  Provixcks. 

1.  Southwark  (West)  Apprenticeship  and  Kegistrj-  Com- 

mittee, Women's  University  Settlement,  45  Xelson 
Square,  Blackfriars  Boad,  S.E. 

lion.  Secretary:  Miss  F.  H.  Durham. 

Assistant  Secretary :  Miss  M.  E.  King. 

2.  Ilampstead   Apprenticeship   and   Skilled    Employment 

Committee,  Wells  Buildings,  Oriel  Place,  Ramp- 
stead,  X.W. 

Hon.  Secretary :  Miss  L.  C.  Jevons. 

ft 

Secretary :  Miss  T[.  E.  Matheson. 

.*$.  Stepney  Skilled  EmploynH^nt  Committee,  o2  High 
Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

Hon.  Secretaries  :  Miss  Jevons. 

Miss  H.  S.  Weaver. 

4.  Bethnal    (ircen   and    Shoreditch    Skilled    Employment 

Committee,    S.    Hildas    East,    Old    Michal    Street. 
Bcthnal  Green,  E. 

Hon.  Secretaries  :  Miss  Anson. 

Mr.  F.  Mount. 

(\iptain  Morse. 

5.  Central  Apprenticeship  Committee,  Invalid  Children's 

Aid    Association,    69    Denison    House,    Vauzhall 
liridge  Road,  S.W. 

H(m.  Secretary:  Mrs.  Xairne. 
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6.  Employment  Bureau,  West  Central  Jewish  Girls*  Club 

(Girls  only),  8  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

Hon.  Secretaries :  Miss  L.  H.  Montagu. 

Miss  C.  Lewis. 

7.  Union  of  Jewish  Women  (Girls  only),  59  Gloucester 

Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Secretary :  Miss  K.  Halford. 

8.  Shoreditch  Trades  Registry  and  Apprenticeship  Com- 

mittee  (Girls   only),   Maurice  Hostel,  51   Herbert 
Street,  Hoxton,  N. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  Morley. 

9.  HoUoway  Skilled  Employment  Committee,  457  Hollo- 

way  Road,  N. 

Hon.  Secretary :  Miss  Bray. 

10.  North  Lambeth  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 

ment Committee,  131  Kennington  Road,  S.E. 
Hon.  Secretary :  Miss  Sheepshanks. 

Corresponding  Committees  in  the  Provinces. 

1.  Liverpool  Registry  and  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  Forman,  294  Netherfield 
Road  North,  Liverpool. 

2.  Hove  Skilled  Employment  Committee. 

Hon.   Secretary :    Mr.   J.   Freeman  Dunn,   52 
Lansdowne  Place,  Hove. 

3.  Hastings  C.S.U.  Employment  of  Children's  Committee. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  A.  E.  Newill,  2  Anglesea 
Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

4.  Council    for   the   Industrial    Advancement    of   Young 

People  in  Oxford. 

Hon.  Secretaries :  Mrs.  Denniston,  6  St.  Mar- 
garet's Road,  Oxford. 

Mrs.    Lewis,    13    Rawlinson 
Road,  Oxford. 

5.  Cambridge   Boys'    Employment   Registry,    82    Regent 

Street,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Secretary :  Miss  Jebb. 
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C.    List  of  Trades  and  Industries  to  which  Bots 

Girls  were  Appren'ticed,  or  in  which  they  were 

PLACED     OUT     AS     LeaRNERS,     BY     THE     COMMITTEES 

affiliated  to  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled 
Employment  Association  during  the  year  1906. 

Boys. 


Apprentices. 

Art  Metal  Work 

Bookbinding        

Boot  making 

Billiard  Tablo  making     

(.'arpontry     

Carpentry  and  Joinery     

Coaohbuilding  (body-making)  .. 

Colour-printing 

Comi)()siting        

Engineering         

Engineering  (electrical)    

Engraving 

French-polishing        

Furniture  Decorating       

(ilass  and  Sign  Writing 

Jewellery      

Joinery  and  Shopfitting 

Leather  Case  making 

Machine  Coopering    

Military  Musical  Instrument  making 

Mechanical  Dentistry 

Motor-body  building 

Pattern-making  (Engineers) 

Pianoforte  making     

Plumbing     

Printing       

Printer's   Reader        

Pulley  Blocks  (fitting  and  turning).. 
Smithing  and  Hot-water  pijH?  fitting 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring      

Cpholaterj' 


1 
4 
1 
1 

«« 

1 
1 
1 

o 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 
o 

1 
1 
5 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
3 
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Watchmaking     

Wheelwright  and  Vanbuilder  . . . 
Woodcarving       


3 
1 
1 


Total 


56 


Learners. 


Bookbinding        

Brass  Foundry    

Boxmaking 

Bootmaking 

Clerk 

Candied  Fruit  work  ... 

Chemical  Works 

Cork  Trade 

Country  Work    

Draughtsmanship 

Engineering        

Engineering  (electrical) 

Hospital  Porter 

House  and  Garden  Boy 

Laboratory  Boy 

Librarian  and  Library  Boy 

Messenger  Boy 

Officers'  Uniform  making.. 
Optical  Instrument  making 

Page  Boy     

Packing        

Packing-case  making 
Repairing     

^^vi^X  V  lv^\^   ••«  •••  •■• 

Stationery    

Tin  Smithing 
Ticket-writing     ... 
Wheelwright 
Weighing-machine  making 
Miscellaneous      


Total  ... 


Total  Boys     ... 


44 
100 


2    E 
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Girls. 

Apprentices. 

Boxmaking 

•••         •••         •••         ••• 

2 

Compositing 

■••         •••         •••         ••• 

1 

Corset-making     . . . 

•  •■         •••         •••         •■• 

4 

Drapery        

1 

Dressmaking 

•••         •••         •••         ••• 

43 

Embroidery  and  Lacemaking 

2 

Feather  Curling . . . 

•  ••         •••         •«•         ••• 

1 

Florist 

•••         •••         •••         ••• 

1 

Gold  Lace  Embroidery     

2 

Ironing         

1 

Millinery     

7 

Relief  Stamping... 

1 

Tvwwriting,  etc. 
Upliolsterv 

2 

2 

Total 

Learners, 

70 

Art  Cushions  and  Cosy  Work 

1 

Book  Folding 

•  ••          •••          ■••          •«• 

3 

Belt  and  Blouse  mi 

iking 

1 

Blouse  making    ... 

•••          •■•          •••          ••• 

3 

Boot -work    

•••          •••          •••          ••• 

6 

Bookbinding 

•••          ••■          •■•          ••• 

1 

Boxmaking 

•••          •■•          •••          ••• 

2 

Confect  ionery 

■  •■          •«•          •••          ••« 

1 

Clerkships    

•••          •••          •••             •• 

5 

Corset-making     ... 

•••          •••          •••          •«• 

1 

Dressmaking 

•••          •••          •■•         ••• 

18 

Embroidery 

■  ••          •••          •••          ••• 

1 

Jewel-rase  lining  and  covering 

1 

Laundry- work 

2 

Li»ather-work 

1 

Machining 

17 

Mantle-making   ... 

1 

Millinery      

6 

Magazine  sorting 

1 

Service  

11 

Technical  Scholars 

2 

Upholstery 

...     ...    3 

Vellum  sewing    ... 

2 

Total 

89 

Total  Girls    159 
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Cambridge  Boys'  Employment  Registry. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  skilled  employment  com- 
mittees are  described  by  Miss  Jevons  in  her  article  upon 
the  subject  in  this  volume.  The  Cambridge  Committee 
have  organised  their  office  upon  lines  which  have  now 
become  usual  (though  it  may  be  observed  that  they  have 
no  fund  at  their  disposal  from  which  to  advance  premiums 
for  apprenticeship),  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
aims  and  nature  of  the  work  can  vary  but  slightly  whether 
it  be  undertaken  in  London  or  in  the  provinces.  The  pre- 
sent article  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  merely  supple- 
mentary; much  is  omitted  which  would  involve  needless 
recapitulation,  while  those  points  are  emphasized  which, 
owing  to  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  town,  have 
more  especially  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  early  days  of  their  work. 

The  Cambridge  Boys'  Employment  Registry  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1907)  about  the  same  time  that 
work  of  a  similar  character  was  being  initiated  at  Oxford. 
Here  it  was  started  experimentally,  in  connexion  with  one 
school  only,  but  as  the  utility  of  the  work  in  part  depends 
upon  the  area  covered,  it  is  hoped  that  its  scope  will  very 
soon  be  extended.  The  school  chosen  was  a  higher  grade 
school.  The  headmaster  kindly  undertook  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  complete  list  of  the  boys  who  had  left  during 
the  last  two  years,  stating  the  occupations  they  had  since 
pursued.  Of  those  who  had  left  between  September,  1905, 
and  March,  1907,  in  number  59,  10  had  become  errand 
boys,  7  clerks,  4  greengrocers'  assistants,  4  printers'  appren- 
tices, 3  grocers'  assistants,  2  telegraph  boys,  2  office  boys. 
The  trades  of  booksellers,  harness  makers,  bakers,  bicycle 
makers,  butchers,  milkmen,  drapers  were  each  being 
entered  by  2  boys,  and  each  of  the  following  by  one :  tailor. 
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plumber,  hatter,  chemist, sugar  boiler,  watchmaker,  picture 
frame  maker,  basket  maker;  one  had  become  a  page  boy, 
one  was  working  in  a  coal  yard,  another  in  a  bus  yard. 
another  in  an  oil  shop,  one  had  become  a  library  assistant. 

The  work  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  then  made 
known  to  all  parents,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  might  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  afforded  in  placing  their 
sons.  The  majority  proved  only  too  eager  to  do  so.  The 
proportion  of  boys,  however,  who  appeared  to  be  in  more 
or  loss  unsatisfactory  employment,  to  the  total  number  of 
those  who  had  left  the  school,  was  but  small;  in  a  poorer 
school  it  would  be,  of  course,  far  higher. 

The  chief  difficultv  in  connexion  with  the  work  which  is 
anticipated  in  Cambridge  lies  in  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  opportunities,  for  boys  of  average  abilities,  of  securing 
training  in  work  whicli  offers  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
good  livelihood.  There  are,  indeed,  for  intelligent  boys. 
some  exceptional  opportunities  for  training,  such  as,  for 
instance,  those  afforded  in  connexion  with  the  work  in  the 
university  laboratories  and  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific 
Instrument  Company.  There  are  also  many  shops  of  a 
good  standing,  where  a  boy  may  advantageously  begin  his 
career.  These  are,  however,  only  for  the  few,  and  for  the 
many  it  will  no  doubt  lie  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  open- 
ings. There  are  no  large  factories  where  employment 
may  l)e  sought.  The  staple  industry  of  the  town,  the 
building  trade,  has,  of  recent  years,  so  much  declined  that 
parents  are  generally  averse  to  their  sons  entering  it  or  the 
allied  trades.  Possibly  the  printing  trade  offers  as  large 
a  field  for  emi)lovment  as  anv  other  industry  in  the  town. 
but.  on  a  rough  calculation,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
liundied  boys  are  engaged  in  it.  In  respect  of  the  school 
we  have  mentioned,  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number 
of  b(»vs  who  had  left  Wtween  the  dates  mentioned  had 
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become  clerks.  During  the  same  period,  a  sixth  of  the 
total  number  had  become  errand  boys.  This  proportion  of 
errand  boys,  high  as  it  seems,  would  probably  be  low,  if 
comparison  were  made  with  other  schools,  while  amongst 
the  boys  from  this  higher  grade  school  there  were  none 
who  had  been  attracted  into  the  casual  employment  which 
is  the  bane  of  a  university  town.  The  work  of  an  errand 
boy  tends  indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  absorb 
the  years  which  are  educationally  the  most  valuable,  while 
failing  to  qualify  him  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  adult  life, 
but  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  boys  live  on  the  odd  "six- 
pences of  undergraduates  and  acquire  idle  and  loafing 
habits  which  quite  unfit  them  for  any  regular  occupation. 
Yet  amongst  the  many  boys  who  drift  into  this  purposeless 
life  there  must  be  many  who  are,  both  physically  and  in- 
tellectually, quite  capable  of  being  taught  to  do  useful  and 
remunerative  work.  The  diflBculty  will  probably  lie  not  so 
much  in  getting  hold  of  them  as  in  providing  them  with 
the  chance  of  receiving  such  teaching  as  they  need. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  committee  may  find  it  to  obtain 
really  satisfactory  training  for  average  boys  in  work  afford- 
ing them  good  prospects,  the  mere  establishment  of  a 
centre  of  information  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  to 
parents.  Without  it,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  choose 
well  the  work  of  their  sons.  In  any  case  an  ideal  choice 
may  not  always  be  open  to  them,  but  they  cannot  even 
choose  what  is  relatively  best  under  the  given  circum- 
stances without  such  full  information  as  is  at  present  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  obtain.  A  man 
may  know  the  conditions  of  labour  in  a  few  other  trades 
besides  his  own,  but  his  knowledge  cannot  extend  over  the 
whole  field  of  industry  open  to  his  son.  The  size  of  this 
field,  even  in  a  small  town,  is  exemplified  by  the  number 
of   different   occupations  entered   by  the   boys   from   the 
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school  mentioned,  each  trade  iipruring  in  the  list  bein^r 
presented  by  an  average  of  two  boys  only.  In  the  ooune  of 
this  routine  work  and  also  by  means  of  special  investiga- 
tions, the  committee  will  accumulate  little  by  little  a  great 
(juantity  of  information  regarding  the  conditions  of  labour, 
wages,  etc.,  in  various  trades,  and  the  qualifications  needed 
by  those  entering  them.  But  besides  such  general  knov- 
knlgo,  pai-euts  re([uire  information  as  to  the  actual  open- 
ings available,  and  this  is  again  impossible  without  some 
sort  of  registr}'  o£Sce.  Without  it,  indeed,  it  remains  a 
matter  of  chance  whether  the  right  boys  get  into  the  right 
places;  the  fitting  of  our  boys  into  the  places  they  are 
destined  to  hold  in  the  world  of  industry  is  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  game  of  musical  chairs :  the  boys  leave  school,  the 
music  stops,  each  flings  himself  into  whatever  vacancy  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  secure.  No  doubt  it  is  the  sharpest 
of  tlic  boys  who  seize  the  best  o|)enings,  but  the  number  of 
square*  pegs  that  pet  jum]>ed  into  round  holes  can  hardly 
tend  to  strengthen  the  total  fabric.  Say  that  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  a  good  firm.  It  is  known  at  once  without  adver- 
tisement to  a  number  of  parents.  They  do  not  know, 
however,  of  ])erhaps  six  other  vacancies  that  have  occurred 
at  the  same  time,  vacancies  more  suitable  possibly,  but 
in  regions  n^mote  from  their  knowledge.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  good  openings  are  few  and  good  lads  many,  they 
sen^l  their  sons  to  take  their  chance  at  the  particular  firm 
they  know  about.  The  employers  will  get  quite  as  many 
applications  as  they  can  deal  with,  without  advertisement. 
Many  f»f  the  applicants  are,  however,  so  obviously  un- 
suitable that  their  application  is  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  go  very  carefully  into  the  cin*umstan<*es, 
<»r  |M*rhaps  even  the  qualifications,  of  the  remainder.  The 
one  that  appeal's  Ix'st  is  picked  out,  but  all  the  time  the 
probabilities  an^  that  the  employer  would  have  been  better 
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and  more  easily  suited  if  his  choice  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  chance  lot  of  unknown  lads  who  rushed  in  to  apply. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  choice  both  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  parents  militates  against  the  interests  of  both. 

It  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  even  in  a  town  where  the 
chances  of  obtaining  instruction  in  remunerative  employ- 
ments are  more  than  usually  limited,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  will  be  of  use  in  establishing  a  centre  of  in- 
formation. It  is  evident  that  everything  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  ordinary  registries  for  domestic  servants  or 
others,  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  a  registry  office 
for  boys,  because  their  first  employment  so  often  determines 
the  employment  of  a  life  time.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  everything  should  be  done  to  facilitate  this 
momentous  step  in  their  life,  and  to  secure  its  being 
a  step,  not  downhill,  but  on  to  the  first  rung  of  a 
ladder.  Those  also  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  the  boys  more  aware  that  whether  they 
acquit  themselves  well  or  ill  in  their  industrial  life  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  concern  to  others  besides  themselves. 
Indirectly  they  may  help  to  widen  the  current  conception 
of  the  claims  and  possibilities  of  industrial  life  by  keeping 
before  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  it  chivalrous  ideals 
and  high  standards   in  regard  to  the   work  which  they 

undertake. 

E.  Jebb. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Organization  of  Continuation  Schools  in  Scotland 

Ix  Scotland  the  question  of  encouraging  the  further  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  their  courBe 
at  the  elementary'  day  school  has  been  approached  from 
two  directions.  First,  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
children  to  remain  longer  in  the  day  schools  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  closing  year» 
of  the  course.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  re-grouping  of 
the  evening  classes  and  a  systematic  effort  to  make  the 
instruction  which  they  provide  bear  more  directly  upon 
the  industrial  and  commer(*ial  callings  in  which  the  pupils 
are  engaged.  The  first  of  these  two  reforms  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  change  in  the  law  of  school  attendance 
which  was  made  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1901, 
and  by  the  encouragement  given  by  Government  to  the 
development  of  higher  grade  schools  and  of  supplementary 
courses  in  the  elementary  day  schools.  The  second  has 
been  furthered  by  the  general  movement  of  public  opinion, 
especially  in  the  industrial  districts,  in  favour  of  extended 
facilities  for  the  dift'erent  grades  of  technical  education. 
The  result  of  this  combined  eft'ort  to  encourage  prolonged 
attendance  at  the  day  school,  and  to  systematise  the  work 
of  the  4'vening  classes  has  Ix'en  a  steady  rise  in  the  attend- 
ance at  continuation  classes,  especially  at  those  of  a  mure 
technical  character.  Hut  this  improvement  has  for  the 
most  part  been  confined  to  the  larger  towns.  In  the 
count  IT  districts  the  work  of  the  continuation  classes  shows 
little  advance.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  now  regu- 
lates the  employment  ami  attendance  of  children  at  school 
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in  Scotland  was  passed  1901.  It  declares  it  to  be  "  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  eflScient  elementary  educa- 
tion in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  for  his  children 
who  are  between  5  and  14  years  of  age."  It  forbids  any 
person  to  take  into  his  employment  any  child  (1)  who  is 
under  the  age  of  12  years  or  (2)  who,  being  of  the  age  of 
12  years  and  not  more  than  14  years,  has  not  obtained 
exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  from  the 
School  Board  of  the  district.  Thirdly,  it  gives  power  to 
any  School  Board,  where  after  due  inquiry  in  each  case 
such  exemption  seems  to  be  justified,  to  grant  to  individual 
children  over  12  years  of  age,  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  for  such  time  as  the  School  Board 
shall  think  fit,  and  with  such  further  conditions  as  to  the 
amount  and  manner  of  further  attendance  at  school  which 
the  child  shall  give  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  14,  as  the 
School  Board  in  question  shall  think  it  desirable  to  impose. 
But  each  School  Board  which  grants  exemption  is  required 
to  enter  the  names  of  the  children  so  exempted  in  a  register, 
and  to  record  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which,  such  exemption  has  been 
granted  in  each  case.  Moreover  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment is  empowered  by  the  Act  to  call  upon  any  School 
Board,  at  any  time,  for  a  return  of  the  children  to  whom 
such  exemption  has  been  given,  and  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  each  case.  If,  after  due  inquiry,  the  Depart- 
ment finds  that  the  attendance  of  scholars  within  the  dis- 
trict of  a  School  Board,  or  in  any  part  of  its  district,  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  exemption  from  school  attendance 
has  been  granted  unjustifiably  or  with  insuflBcient  condi- 
tions, it  may  call  upon  the  School  Board  to  recall  exemp- 
tions thus  granted,  or  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  school 
attendance  in  its  district.  If  the  School  Board  fails  to 
comply  with  these  requirements  within  a  reasonable  time, 
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the  Department  has  power  to  withhold  or  reduce  the  Parlia- 
meutury  grvLni  payable  to  the  School  Board  in  question. 
The  results  of  the  working  of  this  Act  are  satisfactory.  In 
1905  the  estimated  population  of  Scotland  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  14  was  186,901 ;  the  number  of  scholars  of  12 
to  14  years  of  age  on  the  Ilegisters  of  all  sf'hools  in  Scot- 
land was  178,521 ;  the  number  of  children  aged  12  to  14 
who,  whether  conditionally  or  without  conditions,  were 
exempted  from  school  attendance  by  the  School  Boards  was 
7,822.  Thus  the  proportion  of  children  who  do  not  remain 
at  school  till  they  are  14  years  of  age  is  small.  The  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  make  the  work  of  the  elementarr 
schools  more  valuable  to  the  scholars  who  thus  remain 
under  systematic  instruction  in  the  day-time  till  they  are 
14  yeai-s  of  age  or  over,  have  consisted  partly  in  the  pro- 
vision of  new  courses  of  study,  partly  in  the  institution 
of  the  merit  certificate.  An  important  factor  in  the  organ- 
isation of  the  system  is  what  is  known  as  the  qualifying 
examination  which  is  usually  taken  by  pupils  of  from  12 
to  I'i  years  of  age.  When  a  scholar  has  been  placed  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  senior  division  of  the  school,  and  has 
iK'eu  in  regular  attendance  at  that  class  for  not  less  than 
()  months,  he  mav,  if  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  class 
and  hy  the  headmaster  of  the  school  to  be  of  good  pro- 
ficiency in  the  work  of  the  class,  be  presented  to  the  in- 
spector for  approval  of  his  enrolment  either  in  a  supple- 
mentaiT  courso  or  in  a  higher  grade  department.  The 
code  of  regulations  lays  down  on  broad  lines  the  standard 
of  attainment  to  which  every  pupil  presented  for  this  quali- 
fying examination  (which  need  not  be  an  examination  of 
individual  childn^n)  is  expected  to  attain.  The  scholan 
who  ]Kiss  this  ({ualifying  examination  may  receive  instruc- 
tion in  what  are  known  as  supplementary  courses  in  the 
elementary  day  scho(d.     The  aim  of  these  classes  is.  while 
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continuing  and  developing  the  previous  studies  of  the 
children,  to  give  a  fresh  interest  to  their  work  and  to  make 
the  instruction  hear  upon  the  probable  practical  require- 
ments of  the  pupil's  after-school  life.  But  the  aim  of  the 
supplementary  courses  is  not  narrowly  utilitarian.  "School 
work  has  for  its  end  and  aim  objects  more  important  than 
preparation  in  the  narrow  sense  for  any  particular  occupa- 
tion. It  should  aim  at  producing  the  useful  citizen,  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  obligation  to- 
wards the  society  in  which  he  lives ;  it  should  render  him 
(so  far  as  the  school  can  do  so)  fit  in  body  and  alert  in 
mind,  and  should  prepare  him  for  the  rational  enjoyment 
of  his  leisure  time  as  well  as  fit  him  for  earning  his  living."^ 
The  supplementary  courses  may  be  arranged  in  one  or  more 
of  three  divisions;  a  commercial  course,  an  industrial 
course  and  a  household  management  (girls)  course.  There 
is  also  a  course  for  rural  schools.  Freedom,  however,  is 
allowed  to  individual  schools  to  submit  alternative  schemes 
of  study.  Certain  subjects  of  instruction  are  common  to 
all  elementary  classes.  These  include  (1)  the  study  of 
English,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  create  a  taste  for 
good  literature;  and  (2)  certain  studies  bearing  upon 
matters  which  it  is  of  concern  that  all  the  pupils  should 
know,  whatever  their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be. 
Under  this  head  the  code  specifies :  — 

(a)  The  laws  of  health. 

(h)  Money  matters — thrift,  investment,  insurance. 

(c)  The  conditions  of  trade  and  employment. 

{d)  The  institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 

(e)  The  Empire — its  history,  growth  and  trade;  our 
Colonies,  and  the  openings  for  enterprise  which 
they  afford. 

(/)  Xature  study,  drill,  singing. 
1.  Circular  374  of  Scotch   Education  Department,   Feb.    16,   1903. 
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Grants  arc  paid  at  a  hiprher  rate  in  respect  of  the  child- 
ren over  12  years  of  age  who  are  enrolled  in  supplement arr 
courses.  In  the  industrial  and  household  man ajcre meat 
courses  special  encouragement  is  given  to  manual  iust ruc- 
tion, workshop  practice,  and  practical  methods  of  teaching 
generally. 

Any  scholar  over  14  years  of  acre  who  has  followed  a 
supplementary  course  for  not  less  than  a  year,  and  is  cer- 
tified hv  the  headmaster  to  l>c  of  good  character  and  con- 
duct, receives  a  certificate  of  merit  if  he  is  shown  to  the 
satisfactitm  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made  good  progress 
in  the  studies  of  the  approved  course.  Thus  the  certificate 
of  merit  is  awarded  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  of  the 
class,  confirmed  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Insjjector.  The  code  requires  that 
each  pupil  enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course  shall  keep 
an  individual  record  of  the  work  done  by  him.  This 
record  must  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  verification 
and  test  on  any  of  his  visits.  The  accuracy  of  the  record 
is  vouched  for  by  the  teacher  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
entry  upon  the  merit  certificate.  This  arrangement  for 
the  award  of  the  merit  certificate  to  scholars  over  14  rears 
of  age  is  designed  to  avoid  the  evil  of  cramming  for  a 
special  examination  at  the  end  of  the  day  school  coarse. 

Further  encouragement  is  given  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  day  school  courst*  by  th(»  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Code 
relating  to  higher  grade  sch(»oIs. 

A  school  or  a  department  of  a  school  may  lie  re- 
cognized as  a  higher  grade  school  or  department  where  a 
special  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  who  have  passed  the  qualifying 
examination  mentioned  above,  and  where  the  school  pro- 
vides a  well-defined  course  of  instruction  approved  by  the 
<Icpartment  and  extending  over  not  less  than  3  years.     In 
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the  higher  grade  schools  there  must  be  one  duly  qualified 
teacher  for  every  30  pupils  on  the  roll.  The  course  must 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  by  a  well- 
graduated  scheme  in  the  following  subjects;  namely, 
English  (including  history  and  geography),  mathematics 
(including  arithmetic),  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English,  and  instruction  in  experimental  science  and  in 
drawing.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  tendency  of 
all  these  regulations  is  to  encourage  prolonged  attendance 
at  the  day  school,  as  being  (when  the  schools  are  good) 
the  soundest  foundation  for  further  education  in  later 
years. 

The  continuation  classes  which  provide  further  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  have  left  school  are,  in  Scotland, 
grouped  in  four  divisions  :  — 

(1)  Preparatory  classes  for  the  completion  of  general 

elementary  education. 

(2)  Classes  for  specialized  instruction — elementary. 

(3)  Classes  for  specialized  instruction — advanced. 

(4)  Auxiliary  classes. 

The  preparatory  classes  in  Division  1  are  open  without 
restriction  to  any  pupils  who  are  free  from  the  obligation 
to  attend  school.  The  general  practice  of  remaining  at 
the  day  school  till  14  years  of  age  makes  this  branch  of 
continuation  school  work  of  minor  importance. 

The  object  of  the  classes  in  Division  2  is  to  give  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  special  subjects,  particularly  such 
as  may  be  of  use  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in,  or  preparing 
for,  any  particular  trade,  occupation  or  profession.  Dis- 
cretion is  given  to  the  managers  in  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  these  classes,  but  higher  grants  are  confined  to  pupils 
who  are  over  16  years  of  age,  or  who,  if  under  16,  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  merit,  or  have  satisfactorily  passed 
through  a  preparatory  continuation  class,  or  have  been  for 
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at  least  one  year  at  a  higher  grade  school  or  a  secondary 
school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  classified  as 
follows — 

(a)  English  subjects. 
(6)  Languages. 

(c)  Commercial  subjects. 

(d)  Art. 

(e)  Mathematics. 
(/)  Science. 

ig)  Applied  mathematics  and  science. 
(h)  Handwork. 

Division  3  includes  organized  courses  of  instruction  ex- 
tending over  several  years  in  the  subjects  named  in 
Division  2,  or  in  other  subjects  of  a  more  advanced  char- 
acter which  may  he  regarded  as  a  development  of  the  sub- 
jects in  Division  2.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
first  vear  of  anv  course  of  Division  3  are  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Division  2.  Students  who  have 
passed  certain  examinations  may  be  registered  for  the 
second  or  third  year*s  course  without  passing  through  the 
first. 

Division  4  (Auxiliary  Classes)  includes  courses  of  in- 
struction in  physical  exercises,  military  drill,  vocal  music* 
wood  can*ing,  fancy  needlework,  and  other  subjects  afH 
proved  by  the  Department.  These  classes  are  open  to  all 
pupils  who  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school, 
but  it  is  a  <'onditi(m  of  grant  that  the  Department  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  managers  are  using  all  reasonable  endea- 
vour to  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  classes 
in  other  divisions  also. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  vears  a  noticeable  increase 
has  taken  jilacein  the  number  of  technical  classes*  specially 
in  the  advanced  grade.  This  increase  has  been  furthered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Institutions  which  are  specially 
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recognized  by  the  Department  as  places  of  advanced  in- 
struction in  technology,  agriculture  and  art.  These 
Central  Institutions  are  ten  in  number  and  conveniently 
placed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  Their  influence  ex- 
tends over  a  wide  area.  Besides  providing  systematic 
courses  of  day  and  evening  instruction  within  their  own 
walls,  they  send  out  Instructors  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts.      The  Central  Institutions,  recognized  in  1905-6, 

were  as  follows  :  — 

Seflflum  1905-1906. 
Number  of 
Students  Grant 

instmcted.  from  the 

NAME.  Day.  Evening.  Department. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  £    8.   d. 

of  Agriculture 168  22      2,251  14    5 

(Central  Claseea 
only) 
Aberdeen    Gordon's    College    and    Gray's 

School  of  Art 65         834      1,432  10    2 

Dundee  Technical  Institute —      1,095      1,291  10    5 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College 

of  Agriculture 113         185      2,030  14    2 

(Central  Classes 
only) 
Edinburgh   Heriot-Watt  College       182      3,539      3,361  13    8 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 

College        535      3,812      8,446  17    6 

Glasgow  Athenseum  Commercial  College  ...        199         983         698    0    8 

Glasgow   School  of  Art       241      1,052      2,415    8    4 

Leith  Nautical  College 150         171         330  17    3 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 

(including  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School)...         90         131      3,031    1    2 

(Central  Classes 
only) 

Totals 1,743    11,824    25,290    7    9 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  recent  organization  of 
technical  evening  classes,  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  has 
been  the  adoption  of  the  "course  system."  This  system 
requires  the  pupils  to  attend  a  carefully  arranged  group 
of  courses  of  instruction  instead  of  taking  up  different 
branches  indiscriminately  and  without  coherence  of  plan. 
Employers  of  labour,  especially  in  the  engineering  trades, 
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are  taking  increaseil  interest  in  the  work  of  the  evening 
classes,  but  there  are  frequent  complaints  of  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  attendance,  owing  to  young  lads  having 
to  work  overtime.  Many  firms  not  only  pay  the  class  fees 
of  their  apprentices  but  offer  a  small  bonus  or  give  a  slight 
increase  in  wages  in  cases  where  attendance  and  progress 
are  re|)orted  as  satisfactory.  An  engineering  firm  (Messrs. 
Cochran  and  Co.)  at  Newbie,  near  Annan,  take  the  entire 
management  of  the  technical  instruction  of  their  appren- 
tices.  They  have  organized  a  three  years'  course  in  prac- 
tical mathematics,  machine  c(mstruction  and  boiler  making 
practice.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  the  classes 
within  the  works  and  the  students  attend  on  two  mornings 
l>er  week.  The  teachers,  who  are  well  qualified  in  mathe- 
matical and  engineering  methods,  are  members  of  the  firm's 
staff'.  No  apprentice  is  admitted  to  the  works  drawing 
office  unless  he  has  attended  the  classes  for  two  years.  The 
(certificate  of  service  given  to  each  apprentice  at  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  makes  special  mention  of  his  work  in 
the  classes.* 

In  the  commercial  centres  the  classes  in  shorthand,  book- 
keeping and  typewriting  are  largely  attended,  and  the 
women*s  classes  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  popular. 
The  ({uestion  of  staffing  in  the  evening  classes  presents 
difficulties  .  In  the  technical  (Masses  manv  of  the  teachers 
are  men  practically  engaged  in  the  trades.  But  for  the 
more  general  forms  of  continuation  class  work  the  elemen- 
tarv  (lav  school  teachers  are  not  onlv  the  best,  but  often 
tli(»  (>nly,  teachers  available.  Their  practice  in  keeping 
discipline  and  in  registering  attendance,  and  their  know- 
ledge (»f  educational  method,  naturally  fit  them  for  evening 

1.  "  IkCiHirts  ami  Statistirs  rolatinv:  to  Continuation  CImsm  and 
Centra]  Institutions  in  Scotland  fur  the  year  1905-06."  London: 
Wyniun  an<l  Soni«,  1907.     Cd.  3472. 
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work.  But  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  who  has  been 
hard  at  work  all  through  the  day  in  the  day  school  to  come 
to  evening  classes  with  great  freshness  of  mind.  Opinion, 
therefore,  is  tending  towards  some  arrangement  which 
would  excuse  the  elementary  day  school  teacher  from  part 
of  his  day  work  in  order  to  leave  him  fresh  for  the  evening 
work.  In  the  rural  districts  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  continuation  schools  are  serious.  The 
country  vSchool  Boards  are  reluctant  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pense which  the  efficient  organization  of  continuation  work 
would  involve.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all  exemptions 
from  school  attendance  granted  to  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  rural  districts  should  be  made  conditional  on 
attendance  at  continuation  classes  for  a  further  period  of 
years,  and  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  staff  for  the 
continuation  work  it  has  been  further  suggested  that 
special  grants  should  be  given  to  School  Boards  in  rural 
districts  to  enable  them  to  strengthen  the  staff  of  the  day 
school  by  one  fully  certified  teacher,  who  would  only 
teach  part  of  the  day  in  the  day  school  on  those  days  when 
he  was  required  for  continuation  work  in  the  evenings. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the  session  of 
1907  but  subsequently  dropped,  there  was  a  clause  which 
would,  if  enacted,  have  given  power  to  School  Boards  to 
make  bye-laws  requiring  the  attendance  at  continuation 
classes,  until  the  age  of  17,  of  young  persons  not  otherwise 
receiving  a  suitable  education.  The  clause  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  any  person  who  would  have  to  go  more  than 
two  miles  to  a  continuation  class.  The  Bill  further  pro- 
posed that  if  any  person  should  knowingly  employ  any 
young  person  at  any  time  when  his  attendance  at  a  con- 
tinuation class  was  required  by  a  local  bye-law,  he  (the 
employer)   should   be   liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a 

2     F 
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penalty  not  exceeding  forty  sliillings,  or  in  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offence,  not  exceeding  £5.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  a  like  penalty  might  be  inflicted  upon  any 
parent  or  guardian  who,  by  neglecting  to  exercise  due  care, 
should  conduce  to  failure  on  the  part  of  a  young  person 
to  attend  a  continuation  class  as  required  by  such  bye-law. 

It  was  also  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  give  powers  to  School 
Boards,  in  granting  to  children  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school,  to  impose  (as  a  condition  of  such 
exemption)  attendance  up  to  an  age  not  exceeding  17, 
either  for  part  of  the  year  at  a  day  school  or,  where  a 
special  continuation  class  is  provided,  at  a  continuation 
class.  This  was  especially  intended  for  country  districts, 
in  some  of  which  public  opinion  favours  the  granting  of 
exemption  at  12  years  of  age  from  day  school  attendance 
in  the  summer,  provided  that  the  boy  attends  in  the  winter 
till  he  is  16. 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  physical  exercises  in 
the  case  of  lads  over  school  age  in  attendance  at  continua* 
tion  schools.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  any  such  require- 
ments would  need  discriminating  application.^  A  further 
matter  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  Scottish  education  is  the  desirability  of  combining  some 
literarv  element  with  the  other  work  of  the  technical 
classes,  but  here  again  exigencies  of  time  make  it  difficult 
to  exact  an  ideal  course  of  evening  study. 

I.  Sp€  "  Heport  of  Hoval  CommiRwion  on  PhyMcal  Trsining  (SootUnd), 
1903."     Vol.  I.,  p.  20. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark. 

The  first  object  that  meets  the  view  of  the  visitor  to 
Copenhagen,  as  he  steps  from  the  Central  Station,  is  an 
obelisk  of  sandstone,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  called  Friheds  Stotte  (Freedom's  Pillar).  It  com- 
memorates the  freeing  of  the  serfs  in  1788,  and  bears  on 
the  side  facing  the  city  these  words :  "  The  King  saw  that 
Civic  Freedom  fixed  in  righteous  law  gives  Love  of 
Country,  Courage  for  its  Defence,  Desire  for  Knowledge, 
Longing  for  Industry,  Hope  of  Prosperity";  and  on  the 
side  toward  the  country,  "The  King  bade  that  Serfdom 
should  cease;  that  to  the  Landlaws  should  be  given  Order 
and  Might,  that  the  free  Peasant  may  become  brave  and 
enlightened,  industrious  and  good,  an  honourable  citizen, 
in  happiness." 

The  immediate  results  of  these  changes  were  such  as  to 
justify  these  confident  anticipations.  They  were  justified 
still  more  fully  when  these  emancipated  peasants,  becoming 
small  freeholders,  began  to  flock  to  some  novel  schools  for 
grown-up  folk  of  modest  means,  which  were  begun  in  a 
humble  way  half-a-century  after  the  erection  of  this 
pillar,  and  have  in  an  unwonted  degree  fostered  the  love 
of  country,  given  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  imparted  to 
industry  a  marvellous  ingenuity  and  success,  and  made 
life  in  many  simple  homes  fuller  of  nobler  interests  and 
higher  cares. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  visit,  one  December  morn- 
ing, thirteen  years  ago,  to  Askov,  the  earliest  and  the  most 
famous  of  these  schools.      I  had  landed  that  morning  at 
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Esbjcrg  cnrly  enough  to  catch  the  first  train  across  Jut- 
land; and  reached  the  station  at  Vejen — half  way  between 
the   west   and   east   coasts — just   as   the   sun   was   risinjEr. 

IIaIf-au-hour*s  walk  in  a  south-western  direction  easilv 

• 

brought  me  to  the  school.  The  way,  through  a  flat,  some- 
what uninteresting  country,  was  easy  to  find,  for  I  had 
the  tolegra])h  wires  for  my  guide.  The  buildings  seemed 
to  me  unpi-etending  enough,  but  they  had  been  more  un- 
pretending still,  when,  twenty-seven  years  before,  the 
school  had  had  to  move  here,  after  the  war  of  1864,  from 
its  former  ])OHition  at  Itodding  in  North  Schleswig.  I 
had  had  some  slight  correspondence  with  the  Principal 
the  vear  before,  and  received  a  warm  welcome.  The 
buildings  were  arranged  around  a  square  courtyanl,  and 
the  chief  entrance,  with  the  words  Flors  Hojslcole  over 
the  doorwav,  was  in  the  west  side.  The  whole  o£  the 
south  side  was  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  and  its  tower. 
The  buildings  on  the  other  two  sides  furnished  smaller 
class-rooms,  laboratories,  museums  and  some  out-hou9c*s. 
Those  on  the  north  side  have  since  disapjieariMl  to  make 
room  for  the  new  /fr<l  Honsi\  with  its  fine  Dtigmar 
Sal,  On  tli<'  west  side  of  the  school  is  a  8{>aciou8 
ple:isant  garden  with  shrubberies.  At  some  little  distance 
fmm  the  school  are  teachers'  houses  dotted  about  here  and 
then*.  In  two  of  them  thei*e  is  room  to  board  seventv  or 
eighty  women  stud(>nts.  (Mose  by  a  third  is  a  windmill* 
wliich  generates  elect lic  light  and  power. 

If  we  vulrr  bv  the  chief  door  of  the  school,  we  find 
oursclvi's  in  a  small  hall.  To  the  right  is  the  dining-r(N>m. 
Facing  tis  is  a  staircase  leading  to  dormitories.  There 
are  two,  three  or,  in  some  schools,  four  beds  in  a  ro«im. 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Piiinipal's  private  apartnu*nts.  On  the  left  is  the 
stutlcnts*     (Mtninion-rooni,     with     newspa{)ers     and     some 
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reference  books.  As  we  pass  through  this,  we  come  to  the 
old  lecture-hall  and  so  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  library 
with  its  15,000  to  20,000  volumes.  The  library  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  handsome  new  White  House,  built  out 
in  the  garden.  About  the  same  time  a  church  was  built 
for  the  school  and  its  friends  on  the  far  side  of  the  pond 
beyond  the  Red  House. 

My  visit  fell  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  work  was  sus- 
pended for  some  days.  But  I  returned  for  a  week  a 
fortnight  later,  and  had  many  opportunities  both  then  and 
afterwards  of  seeing  what  a  day  at  Askov  was  like. 

From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  April, 
there  are  about  ninety-five  men  and  sixty-five  women 
students.  More  than  four-fifths  are  first-year  and  the  rest 
second-year  students.^  Nearly  all  are  between  18  and  26 
years  of  age ;  sometimes  as  many  as  one-fifth  are  over  that 
age.  Their  parents  are  farmers,  cottars,  artisans,  civil 
servants,  teachers,  tradesmen  and  merchants.  I  must 
further  premise  that  the  instruction  at  Askov  is  of  a 
higher  kind  than  at  the  other  high  schools — that  it  begins 
where  most  of  the  others  leave  off,  except  from  May  to 
the  end  of  July,  when  there  is  a  course  of  an  ordinary 
character  for  about  two  hundred  young  women. 

The  bell  in  the  morning  rings  for  prayers  at  7-45  with 
the  Principal  and  his  family.  The  attendance  is  good, 
though  entirely  voluntary.  After  breakfast  classes  begin. 
The  students  take  either  a  first-year  or  a  second-year 
course.  Let  us  follow  one  of  the  first-year  men  in  his 
work  through  the  day.  From  8  to  9  there  are  on  two  days 
of  the  week  lectures  in  historical  geometry  (i.e.,  geometry 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 

1.  The  exact  imiubers  hist  winter  were  125  men  and  95  women,  fifty  of 
whom  were  second-year  students. 
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subject  wore  discovered);  on  two  other  days  there  are  ormi 
examinations  in  physics,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  lec- 
tures on  that  subject  have  been  understood;  the  other  two 
hours  are  given  to  lectures  on  the  industrial  life  of 
Denmark.  From  9  to  10  the  subject  four  days  a 
week  is  the  mother  tongue.  Here  the  students  are 
broken  up  into  smaller  groups  for  class  instruction;  on 
the  other  two  davs  there  is  an  oral  examination  in  the 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  world.  Then  comes  a  short 
break  with  f)pportunity  for  slight  reireshment.  From 
lO-'iO  to  11-30  there  are  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Xorth  on  three  days,  and  on  historical  physics  the  other 
three  davs.  The  lectures  this  hour  as  well  as  those  the 
last  hour  of  the  day  are  attended  by  the  whole  achool 
both  first  year  and  second  year,  both  men  and  women. 
The  lecturer  uses  neither  manuscript  nor  note.  His  whole 
object  is  to  secure  the  intelligent  interest  of  his  hearers; 
and  when  that  is  securcil,  they  give  him  both  eyes  and 
ears,  and  no  question  of  note-taking  arises.  The  use  of 
text-books  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  before  the  oral  ex- 
amination c(mics  oi¥  next  dav,  some  short  handbook  or 
brief  printed  outline  is  read  by  the  student.  Every 
such  lecture  begins  and  ends  with  a  song;  and  if 
the  subject  1k»  historical  or  literary,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  choosing  a  song  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  for  out  of 
the  571)  songs  in  the  song-book  in  most  general  use  more 
than  one-half  are  national  songs  in  great  variety,  or  songs 
which  raiige  over  the  whole  field  of  history.  Such  songs 
arc  sung  in  unison;  and  both  tunes  and  words  seem 
familiar  to  all.  The  next  hour  is  always  given  to  gym- 
nastics on  Ling's  system.  Then  comes  the  mid-day  meal, 
(consisting  always  ot  two  <Iishes,  one  with  the  spoon  (soup 
or  yrikl)  ainl  the  other  a  dish  of  hot  meat  and  vegetables. 
There  can  be  no  luxuries  when  teupenee  a  day  has  to  cover 
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the  cost  of  board;  but  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
good,  appetizing  food. 

The  first  lesson  after  dinner  is,  on  four  days,  one  in 
drawing,  and  on  the  remaining  two  in  book-keeping;  and 
the  second  is  in  singing.  There  is  then  a  short  break  for 
afternoon  coffee.  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  English 
two  days  a  week ;  oral  examination  in  history  of  the  North 
two  days;  hygiene  one  day;  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
one  day.  From  4-30  to  5-30  geography  two  days;  arith- 
metic two  days;  oral  examination  in  geometry  two  days. 
The  last  hour,  from  6  to  7,  is  given  to  a  general  lecture  for 
the  whole  school  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  on  some 
scientific  subject.  Then  comes  the  evening  meal.  Lights 
out  soon  after  ten.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  six  months'  course  more  than 
300  lessons  are  given  in  the  chief  subject  —  history. 
Physical  science  (in  this  particular  school)  comes  next, 
whilst  mathematics  and  the  mother  tongue  come  not  far 
behind.  In  history  is  included  scripture  history  and 
church  history.  And  so  religious  instruction  is  given 
historically  rather  than  dogmatically. 

There  must  have  been  more  than  nine  thousand  pupils 
at  Askov  since  the  school  was  begun  in  1865. 

The  father  of  these  People's  High  Schools  (Folkehoj- 
skoler)  was  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  (1783—1872),  to  whom 
was  given  the  honorary  title  of  bishop  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  Though  he  was  ordained 
as  minister  in  the  Danish  Church  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  it  was  not  until  he  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  that  he 
settled  down  for  the  remaining  three  and  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  regular,  continuous  pastoral  work.     His  career 

1.  There  are  slight  differences  in  this  time-table  from  year  to  year.  In 
that  for  1906-7,  the  morning's  work  is  one  hour  longer  and  the  after- 
noon's one  hour  shorter  than  before,  i.e.,  dinner  one  hour  later. 
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in  the  meantime  was  a  somewhat  chequered  one;  but  the 
varying  experiences  and  struggles  through  which  he 
passed,  brightened  indeed  by  the  sympathy  and  help  of  a 
few  attached  and  sometimes  powerful  friends,  gave  him 
both  insight  and  enthusiasm — insight  enabling  him  to 
lay  down  in  firmest  lines  the  plan  of  a  kind  of  school 
unheard  of  before,  and  enthusiasm  with  which  to  inspire 
the  long  sexies  of  workers  in  the  service  of  that  school, 
lie  was  distinguished  as  poet,  historian,  theologian  and 
worker  in  education.  His  educational  work  was  not  a 
thing  by  itself,  but  had  its  precise  form  determined  by 
his  poetic  activity,  his  historical  researches  and  his  theo- 
logical views.  And  so  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  describe 
it  in  few  words.  One  of  his  historical  works  bears  as  its 
motto  a  quotation  from  a  Swiss  historian,  "Where  there 
is  most  life,  there  is  the  victorv."  And  that  mav  well 
enough  stand  as  the  motto  also  of  what  he  did  as  the 
founder  of  the  People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark.  He 
felt  deeply  the  depresse<l  state  of  his  country  during  and 
after  Xapoleon*s  wars.  He  was  indignant  at  the  cold  in- 
diftVrcnce  which  characterised  the  rationalism  of  the  time, 
anil  wished  to  awaken  his  countrymen  from  their  sleep, 
to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  realities  that 
underlie  the  events  of  life.  At  no  ])eriod  of  his  earlier 
career  was  he  ahle  to  swim  with  the  stream.  His  verr 
first  sermon  after  ordination  procure<l  him  a  rebuke.  His 
vivid  conception  and  bold  realisation  of  Christian  doc* 
trines,  while  s(>curing  for  him  the  ardent  attachment  of  a 
few,  niiu'h  more  often  hrought  on  him  the  suspicion  and 
hitter  o])pnsition  of  the  many.  Pulpits  were  closed  to 
him,  ]>rei'eniient  In^caine  impossible:  and  time  after  time 
he  had  ti»  turn  to  other  tasks.  Six  years  he  employed  in 
putting  the  old  chroniclers  of  Norway  and  Denmark — 
Snorre  aiid  Saxo — into  a  modern  dress,  thus  seeking  to 
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awaken  his  countrymen  to  all  that  was  noble  in  the  ideals 
of  their  forefathers.  But  books,  he  found,  could  not  do 
it;  and,  after  man\  years,  when  at  last  he  and  his  friends 
were  able  to  realise  their  High  School  plans,  he  was  led 
to  rely  upon  **  the  living  word  that  goes  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart"  as  his  chief  instrument.  "The  living  word," 
'*the  living  voice,"  are  expressions  to  be  found  on  page 
after  page  of  Grundtvig's  religious  and  controversial 
writings.  The  ordinary  Lutheran  view  bases  Christianity 
upon  the  written  word ;  but  in  Grundtvig's  day,  almost  as 
much  as  in  our  own,  controversies  raged  round  our  sacred 
books  both  with  regard  to  their  number,  their  origin  and 
interpretation — controversies  that  shake  the  position  of 
those  who  trust  in  a  "  book  religion."  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  such  that  Grundtvig  cast  about  for  some  other  co- 
ordinate foundation  for  Christianity.  With  one  foot  at 
least  upon  such  an  independent  foundation  it  would  be 
possible  to  examine  more  calmly  and  dispassionately  the 
other  foundation  that  had  hitherto  been  found  all  sufficient. 
And  just  as  the  Quaker  finds  such  an  independent  founda- 
tion in  the  ''  inner  light "  quite  apart  from  any  sacrament, 
so  a  Lutheran  like  Grundtvig  found  in  the  sacrament, 
aiid  especially  in  the  baptismal  confession  or  apostles' 
creed,  to  which  he  assigned  a  much  earlier  date  than  that 
generally  given,  a  "  living  voice,"  summoning  men  to  new 
life.  With  his  religious  view  we  can  here  have  nothing 
to  do.  But  it  will  be  seen  how  his  religious  doctrine  has 
suggested  and  reinforced  his  educational  method  and  led 
his  friends  and  followers  to  make  the  most  of  the  gift  of 
speech  within  them.  And  if  I  may  anticipate  a  little,  I 
would  say  that  lively,  witty,  terse  and  often  eloquent  and 
moving  speech,  in  which  facts  and  ideas  bear  an  unusually 
large  proportion  to  the  merely  hortatory  matter,  is  the 
distinguishing  element  in  the  work  of  the  successful  high 
school  teacher. 
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From  1821  to  1825  Grundtvig  was  again  in  clerical  em* 
ployment ;  but  in  the  latter  year  a  controverBV  with  a  Toong 
theological  professor  had  an  unexpected  result.     He  called 
upon  the  professor  either  to  retract  his  views  or  to  resign 
his  position   in  the  Danish   Church.     His  opponent,  in- 
stead  of   answering  his  arguments,  sued   him   for  libel. 
And   the   law   of   li1)el   was   then   of   such    a    kind   that 
Grundtvig  was  cast  in  damages;  and  anything  he  pub- 
lished must  first  be  approved  by  the  Public  Censor.    Wlien 
he  found  the  sympathies  of  people  in  authority  were  not 
with  him,  he  threw  up  his  living,  and  for  the  next  thirteen 
years   scarcely   held    any   regular   office    in    the    Danish 
Church.     He  had  a  pension  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a 
year  for  prosecuting  historical  research;   in  addition  to 
which  one  generous  friend  among  his  brethren  kept  him 
supplie<l  with  money,  in  the  hope,  which  was  not  disap- 
pointed,   that    the    freedom    from    wearing    anxiety    on 
account      of      wife      and      children      would      make     it 
possible    for    Grundtvig    to    make    large    additions    to 
Church  psalmody  and  national  song.^     In  these  years  of 
leisure  he  made  further  brilliant  researches  into  Scandi- 
navian mythology;  wrote  a  book  on  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  inspired  Kristen  Kold  and  many  others  who 
afterwards  made  their  mark  in  high  school  work;  and  with 
the  help  of  a  travelling  stipend  from  the  King,  devoted 
the  summers  of  18:>9,  18:}0  and  1831  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  in  Kngland.     He  not  only  succeeded 
in  awakening  the   British   Museum   authorities,  who  re- 
garded him,  he  says,  **  as  a  half-mad  poet/*  to  the  unique 
importance  of  the  Exeter  book,  of  which,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, they  had  a  cop}-  made;  but  was  also  deeply  impressed 

1.  Grundtvig;  was  a  hrilliant  ballad  laTiter.  His  ion  Prof.  8w< 
Gruniitvig  inheritvd  the  sainv  tastes,  and  has  given  his  conntryipcii  s 
version,  alike  exquisite  and  scholarly,  of  the  eany  English  sad  ocottiik 

ballads. 
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by  the  energy  of  our  public  life.  He  refers  to  it  again 
and  again  in  the  occasional  writings  of  the  next  twenty 
years.  That  energy  he  wished  to  transfer  to  his  own 
countrymen,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  asleep  in  com- 
parison. But  if  he  wished  to  produce  an  English  result, 
he  had  no  idea  of  doing  it  in  the  English  way.  When, 
twenty  years  later,  Denmark  obtained  her  constitution, 
Grundtvig  could  not  b6  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  the 
movement.  At  the  most,  it  won  his  passive  assent.  His 
method,  which  he  urged  with  great  eloquence  and  per- 
sistence, was  quite  different;  he  called  for  high  schools 
for  grown  up  folk. 

"It  is,"  he  says,  "my  highest  wish  as  a  citizen  that 
soon,  and  better  to-day  than  to-morrow,  there  may  be 
opened  a  Danish  high  school  accessible  to  young  people 
all  over  the  land,  where  they  may  readily  get  leave  and 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted,  not  only  with 
human  nature  and  human  life  in  general,  but  with  them- 
selves in  particular,  and  where  they  could  receive  guidance 
in  all  civic  relations  and  become  well  acquainted  with  their 
country's  need  in  all  directions,  whilst  their  daily  life  and 
love  of  country  are  nourished  by  national  speech  and  his- 
torical information,  by  mutual  intercourse  with  one 
another,  and  by  the  lively  songs,  which  are  heard  through 
all  periods  of  Denmark's  history,  and  inspire  admiration 
for  what  is  great,  warm  love  for  what  is  beautiful,  faithful- 
ness and  affection,  peace  and  unity,  innocent  cheerfulness, 
pleasure  and  mirth.  In  truth,  if  King  Christian  VIII., 
as  I  gladly  hope,  opens  such  a  Royal  Free  School  for  Life, 
for  popular  life  in  Denmark,  he  will  be  able,  not  merely  to 
smile  at  the  papers  when  they  praise  or  blame  him,  but 
also  to  rejoice  in  a  popular  remedy  just  as  wonderful  as 
our  absolute  kings;  for  he  has  therein  opened  a  well  of 
healing  in  the  land,  which  will  be  sought  by  crowds  from 
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generation  to  generation  and  will  win  this  renown,  even  in 
distant  lands  and  in  far  future  days,  that  therein,  paat  count- 
ing, blind  people  received  their  sight,  the  deaf  their  hear- 
ing, and  the  dumb  their  speech,  and  that  there  the  halt 
cast  away  their  crutches  and  showed  clearly  that  the 
dance  trips  it  lightly  through  the  wood." 

It  was  evidently  Orundtvig*8  opinion  that  **  divine 
philosophy,"  even  for  working  men  and  women  waa 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  ApoIlo*s  lute." 

At  the  King's  desire,  he  further  developed  his  plans  in 
a  letter  that  bears  date  February  9th,  1843.  In  such  a 
school,  he  says,  grown-up  young  people  should  'Meam  to 
know  and  to  love  Fatherland  and  mother  tongue,  and  have 
light  thrown  upon  the  society  of  citizens  in  which  they 
live,  as  marvellously  constituted  for  the  common  grood, 
wherein  all  conditions  can  be  alike  honourable  and  joyous, 
if  pt»ople  remember  their  dependence  upon  one  another, 
and  learn  from  experience  that  true  human  development 
and  enjoyment  of  our  powers  as  rational  creatures  can  be 
united  with  all  conditions  and  accomplished  in  them  all." 
The  teachers  he  desired  were — (1)  one  who  was  a  master 
in  the  mother  tongue,  not  merely  as  found  in  books,  but 
as  spoken  by  the  peo])Ie,  and  could  help  his  pupils  to 
understand  what  thev  hear,  to  think  in  an  orderlv  wav, 
and  speak  clearly  and  fluently  of  what  they  think  and 
know;  (2)  one  who  knew  and  loved  his  country's  histonr, 
and  could  tell  it  in  lively  fashion;  (3)  one  who  knew 
ami  loved  the  popular  songs,  both  in  old  and  newer  form, 
and  coul<l  either  le;ul  the  singing  or  get  someone  to  do  it; 
(4)  one  who  could  give  an  orderly  account  of  his  country's 
ronditii)!),  its  business  activities  and  sources  of  wealth; 
and  (ij)  it  was  also  desirable  some  expert  should  give  the 
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pupils  a  true  and  living  representation  of  the  national 
constitution  and  laws. 

He  also  suggested,  witli  a  view  to  pupils  a  little  more 
advanced,  the  benefit  of  some  knowledge  of  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  science  and  history  of  the  world. 
And,  "above  all,  some  acquaintance  with  popular  litera- 
ture, especially  the  poetry  and  history  of  one's  own  coun- 
trv,  will  create  a  brand-new  world  of  readers  all  over  the 
land.''  But  "all  is  not  for  all,"  he  adds,  "and  book- 
reading  not  even  for  professional  men,  still  less  for  the 
whole  people,  can  be  the  principal  thing,  if  every  one  is 
to  be  capable  at  his  own  work  and  fill  his  place  in  society, 
and  life's  varying  daily  tasks  are  to  be  executed  with 
zest  and  industry." 

Gnindtvig's  pupils  were  wont  to  sum  up  his  teaching  in 
three  brief  sentences :  — Spirit  is  might ;  Spirit  reveals 
itself  in  speech;  Spirit  works  only  in  freedom.  There  is 
often  a  great  difference  between  the  sketch  of  a  plan  and 
its  execution,  and  a  still  greater  between  the  first  sketch 
and  its  development  in  the  course  of  an  activity  extending 
through  two  generations.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Grundt- 
vig's  sagacity  that,  whilst  no  high  school  is  in  all  details 
exactly  like  another,  each  still  bears  stamped  upon  it  his 
own  clear,  sharp  impress. 

At  Soro,  in  the  middle  of  Zealand,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
monastery,  where  Archbishop  Absalon,  the  founder  of 
Copenhagen,  is  buried,  stands  a  richly-endowed  academy, 
io  whicli  the  dramatist  Ludvig  Holberg  bequeathed  his 
property.  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  King, 
Christian  YIII.  (who,  many  years  before,  when 
Statholder  in  Norwav,  had  subscribed  the  Norse  Con- 
stitution  of  1814),  might  accede  to  Grundtvig's  earnest 
pleadings  and  turn  this  academy  into  a  university  for  the 
people.      Had   he    done    so,   Grundtvig  must   have   been 
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chosen  to  a  leading  position  on  the  staff.  But  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way ;  and  with  the  King's  death  in  1848 
all  hope  of  carrying  this  particular  plan  into  execution 
receded  into  the  background.  Meanwhile  Grundtvig  was 
ready  to  su])port  any  and  every  means  of  erecting  such 
schools  in  a  humbler  and  more  private  way,  but  with  every 
advantage,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  to  their  freedom* 
elasticity  and  wide  success. 

The  opportunity  came  at  last  in  1844,  at  Rodding,  in 
Xorth  Schleswig,  where  the  magistrates  and  officials 
spoke  German,  and  the  population  at  large  spoke 
Danish.  It  was  to  help  these  Danish-minded  folk  that 
Christian  Flor,  who  was  professor  of  Danish  at  the  Fni- 
versitv  of  Kiel,  with  other  friends,  established  the  school 
at  Uodding.  And  Flor  himself,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1846. 
dii-cctcil  the  school  for  two  years;  and  when  it  hod  to  move, 
after  the  war  of  1864,  to  Askov,  north  of  the  new  border, 
he  helpi>d  more,  than  once  to  adapt  and  extend  the  build- 
ings  there,  which  were  humble  enough  in  their  first  be- 
ginnings. It  is  in  memory  of  this  varied  help  that  the 
words  Flors  Ilojskolc  may  still  be  read  over  the  chief 
doorwav. 

Askov  is  in  a  verv  real  sense  an  alma  mater,  not  onlv 
to  the  other  high  schools  in  Denmark,  but  to  those  in 
other  lands.  Every  winter  it  can  boast  students  from  the 
sister  countries  as  well  as  from  Finland,  Iceland,  the 
Faroes  or  the  Tnited  States.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  1878  a  sec(md-year  course  for  men  (and  in  1883  for 
women)  was  added  to  the  first-year  course.  And  this 
necessitated  both  a  larger  and  more  efficient  staff  than  was 
previously  required.  The  school  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Kxt ended  High  School  at  Askov.  For  forty-three 
years  (two  of  them  at  Kiklding)  Ludvig  Schroder  has 
guidiHl  its  fortunes;  iuid  it  is  on  his  life  of  Grundtvif 
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(1901)  and  Nordiske  Folkehojskole  (1905)  tliat  all  accounts 
of  the  movement  must  largely  draw.^ 

Next  comes  Kristen  Kold  (1816 — 1870),  who  must,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  described  in  his  own  words.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker  in  North  Jutland ;  and,  as  his 
fingers  were  not  nimble  enough  for  his  father's  work,  and 
as,  too,  he  was  successful  in  gaining  the  good-will  of  his 
first  pupils  (some  of  them  taller  than  himself),  he  became 
a  schoolmaster.  At  the  seminary  he  made  little  progress 
until,  to  use  his  own  words,  Peder  Larsen  (a  well-known 
lay-preacher)  "  made  me  see  that  our  Lord  loves  mankind, 
and  it  was  frightful  I  had  not  managed  to  learn  that  all 
the  years  of  my  life.  ...  I  had  never  seen  the  like  to 
the  life,  the  zest,  the  strength  and  energy  that  sprang  up 
in  me,"  and  henceforth  made  all  lessons  easy.  "Fresh 
life,  fresh  light ! '"  became  his  watchword,  first  for  him- 
self and  then  for  others.  Ingemann's  historical  romances 
at  the  same  time  awakened  a  rare  patriotism  in  him.  A 
year  or  two  after  leaving  the  seminary,  he  became  a  house- 
teacher  in  Schleswig,  and  there  one  of  his  pupils  almost 
cried  her  eyes  out  because  she  could  not  learn  the  long 
answers  in  the  Catechism.  So,  he  remembered,  it  had 
been  with  himself  as  a  child.  And  he  asked  himself,  "Can 
it  really  be  God's  will  that  children  be  thus  tortured  with 
learning  by  rote?"  So,  putting  the  Catechism  aside,  he 
talked  its  contents  to  the  children,  and  was  overjoyed  to 
find  how  easily  they  could  understand  and  remember  what 
he  told  them.  But  his  methods  were  regarded  as  an  un- 
warrantable interference  with  established  usage,  and  he 
came  into  collision  with  archdeacon,  bishop  and  depart- 
ment.     Everyone   fought   shy   of   him,   and   any   public 

1.  In  May  1906  Professor  Schroder  resigned  his  office  as  principal, 
whilst  still  continuing  his  work  as  chief  teacher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  management.  He  is  succeeded  as  principal  by  hb  son-in-law 
Mr.   Jacob  Appel. 
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omploymcnt  became  impossible.  So  he  spent  the  next  fire 
years  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  helping  a  Danish  missionanr 
there  in  his  spare  time,  and  supporting  himself  by  book- 
binding. He  was  home  again  in  1847,  with  thought*  of 
settling  in  America.  I)ut  next  spring  the  war  about 
Srhleswig-Holstcin  broke  out,  with  such  an  outburst  of 
national  feeling  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  He  oflFered 
himself  as  a  recruit ;  but  the  fingers  that  were  good  enough 
for  bookbinding,  at  which  he  could  take  his  own  time, 
were  not  good  enough  for  musket  drill.  The  movements 
'*  always  came  half  a  second  too  late.*'  His  work  plainly 
lav  elsewhere.  But  his  few  weeks'  service  had  not  been 
in  vain.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  he  had  often  seen 
communicate<l  by  one  individual  to  another  could,  as  he 
now  pen*cived,  be  spread  to  large  numbers  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  And  it  now  became  the  object  of  his  life 
to  spivad  such  a  spirit,  not  here  and  there  only,  but 
amongst  masses  of  his  countrymen. 

In  engaging  himself  as  house-tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
well-known  sympathetic  clergyman  (Vilhelm  Birkedal)  in 
the  centre  of  Fiincn.  he  stipulated  that  in  addition  to  hit 
pupils  in  chief  li<»  should  be  allowed  to  receive  three  or 
four  ]>eaj«ants  by  way  of  cx]K'riment.  The  experiment 
was  so  far  succ<'ssful  as  to  justify  a  n'petition  on  a  larger 
scale.  Out  of  his  modest  savings,  more  than  doubled 
by  gifts  from  (irundtvig*  and  his  friends,  he  built 
a  house  large  enough  for  twenty  pupils.     In  the  course  of 

I  III  till*  iiitorvicw  1m'  lia^l  witli  (iniiultvi^  on  thl**  iNviuiifin  tliere  «a>ia 
sliarp  4liM'Us*iinii  as  to  tin*  U^^t  n*^**  for  tlit*  |»ii|»ilH.  Kniil  wuntvii  to  ha%r 
tlii'iii  iiiiiiitMliatvly  t>ii  tlifir  Iraiiii;;  m'IkniI.  ut  foiirti*vii,  Kft«t»n  or  Mxtrrn 
a-*  ill  tlw  Norsi>  Aiiito<«k<>Icr  'i.*!  vi*ar»  latiT  .  (inimltvi^  ilt^iiiiirml. 
lioMin;:  that  tli«*  work  they  Uitli  Iiiid  in  vi«*w  n*i|uirvii  an  a|ri^  of  IH  yean 
at  lfa«.i .  KoM  liflil  liis  ^^roinwi.  |H'rlia|>'«  su|»|Mtotin;;  that  hin  vxpi*neiir«  in 
MH'h  a  matter  wnit  further  than  (inimltvi;;  h.  Hut  in  hin  next  latch  uJ 
piipiN.  ooiiH*  wvw  ovrr  Is  aihl  t>th(*r<«  ninlcr  ;  an<l  hi»t  var^'in);  exMiivncrs* 
\%ith  tln'iii  taii;:ht  him  that  <  irinKltvi;;  wa-  ri;;ht.  There  an*,  tinviever. 
in  hi-niiiark  many  cvfiiin;;  <-ont  in  nation  .•h*Imn>U  for  such  an  are  hanllv  ripe 
for  a  hi;:li  ncIi<k»I. 
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the   year   1851   lie   issued   his   proposals   for  a   "Higher 
Folkeskole  in  Ryslinge,"  and  offered  instruction,  mostly 
of  an  oral  character,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  northern  mythology  and  history  of  Denmark 
and  geography,  along  with  readings  in  Danish  literature, 
practice  in  singing,  especially  the  old  ballads,  and  some 
recapitulation  of  the  subjects  they  had  learned  at  school, 
which  were  now  to  be  taught  with  greater  reference  to  the 
needs  of  daily  life.      "When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
charge  for  five  months  was  20  kr,  for  instruction  and  40  kr. 
for  board  and  lodging  (less  than  £4  altogether),  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  pupils  had  to  bring  bed- 
clothes with  them.     But  even  these  small  amounts  were 
grudged.     People  asked  what  offices  the  school  would  fit 
them  for  and  whether  they  would  be  excused  their  mili- 
tary service  and  the  like.     Just  before  the  school  opened 
on  the  Ist  November,  only  one  pupil  could  be  counted  on ; 
but  happily  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  on  the  first  day. 
After  two  years  at  Ryslinge,  the  school  removed  for  nine 
years  to  Dalby,  in  N.E.   Funen,  and  for  the  last  eight 
years  of  Kold's  life  it  was  continued  with  ever-increasing 
fame  at  Dalum,  near  Odense.     Here  there  were  a  hundred 
students  at  a  time.     Four  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
at  a  meeting  at  Copenhagen  of  Grundtvig  and  his  friends, 
and  was  asked  to  unfold  to  the  gathering,  at  any  length 
he  chose  (an  amount  of  tether  never  granted  to  anyone 
else),  the  secret  of  his  work  of  popular  enlightenment. 
And  the  result  was  a  piece  of  lively  characteristic  auto- 
biography,   which    still    remains,    notwithstanding    many 
printed   reminiscences,   our  chief  source  of  information. 
He  was  a  stimulating,  inspiring  power  of  the  first  order, 
with  the  readiest  command  of  forcible  idiomatic  speech 
and     a     store     of     varied     illustrations,     calculated     to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  leave 

2    G 
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an  abidinpf  impression  in  his  memory.  He 
not  only  the  instructor,  but  also  the  friend  and  comrade, 
of  his  pupils.  He  had  remained  unmarried  until  past 
middle  ap:e;  and  occupying  the  same  sleeping-room  as  his 
pupils,  he  often  continued  discussions  with  them  until 
they  fell  asleep.  He  lackeil  the  academic  training  of 
those  who  had  begun  the  movement  at  Rodding  seven 
years  before,  but  was  able  to  carry  it  among  wider  masses 
of  the  population  than  they.  It  seemed  at  first  as  though 
the  two  streams  were  not  likely  to  mix;  but  only  at  first, 
for  they  both  acknowledge<l  Grundtvig  as  their  source; 
and  now  it  is  their  entire  union  which  has  produced  the 
Folkehojskole  of  to-day.  It  was  Eold  also  who  made  the 
women's  high  school  a  living  success.  His  pupils  often 
asked  that  they  might  bring  sister  or  sweetheart  with  them 
to  lecture;  and  this  led  to  his  instituting  a  three  months' 
summer  course  for  women  at  the  close  of  the  men's  course 
— a  step  which  eventually  doubled  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils. 

There  is  one  other  institution  due  to  Eold.  We  have 
seen  how  he  became  the  determined  foe  of  everything  that 
was  merely  mechanical  in  the  teaching  of  children.  This 
was  a  feeling  most  of  his  pupils  shared  with  him.  The 
onlinary  school  presented  such  a  contrast  to  the  home 
that  it  seemed  like  sending  their  children  to  a  treadmill 
to  let  them  go  there.  And  so  in  the  wake  of  Folkehojskole 
for  ailults  grew  up  the  Danish  free  school  for  children — 
a  school  where  their  powers  might  develop  under  sunniest 
inHuences.  Once  a  year  pupils  must  present  themselves 
to  the  inspecting  authority  and  show  that  they  have 
rea('he<l  the  same  standard  as  other  children  of  their  age. 
liut  so  long  as  they  do  this,  the  schools  are  left  entirely 
free  in  their  methods,  though  they  receive  both  central 
and  local  grants.      Such  schools  are  especially  numerous 
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in  Fiinen,  and  indeed  wherever  the  Folkehojskole 
is  strong.  The  two  kinds  of  schools  have  acted  and 
re-acted  on  one  another  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
common  school  has  had  more  life  infused  into  it;  the 
free  school  has  had  its  range  of  subjects  made  more  com- 
plete. The  vivifying  influence  of  the  private  school,  when 
it  has  any  soul  of  goodness  in  it,  is  one  of  the  salient 
facts  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
But  Denmark  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  countries  in  which 
this  may  be  said  of  the  elementary  schools  as  well  as  of  the 
secondary. 

When  the  war  of  1864  broke  out,  there  were  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  Folkehojskoler  in  Denmark.  But 
after  the  war  they  sprang  up  in  greater  numbers  and  with 
added  life.  They  had  many  difficulties,  much  ill-will  and 
much  misrepresentation  to  contend  against.  The  pupils, 
it  was  said,  had  their  heads  filled  with  useless 
nonsense,  and  had  in  consequence  exaggerated  ideas  of 
their  self-importance.  In  the  eighties,  when  political 
feeling  ran  high,  the  schools  were  accused  of  being  hot- 
beds of  political  agitation.  But  after  the  State  inspector 
(Dr.  M.  Steenstrup),  himself  a  conservative,  issued  in 
1886  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages  opposing  to  these  pre- 
judiced views  his  sixteen  years'  experience,  other  views 
began  to  prevail;  and  the  State  support  became  much 
more  adequate.  It  is  strange,  that  when  the  amount  of  the 
grant  was  doubled  at  one  stroke  in  1892,  the  State  control 
was  not  increased  at  the  same  time,  for  the  Minister  of 
Education,  in  speaking  against  a  proposed  reduction  of 
the  grant  in  1885,  acknowledged  that  the  schools,  not- 
withstanding their  great  merits,  had  "many  faults  and 
defects,"  and  declared  that  "the  right  way  to  improve 
them  is  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  put  them  somewhat 
more  under  State  control  than  they  hitherto  have  been. 
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to  lead  them  in  a  juster,  less  fantastic,  more  cvery-daj 
and  reasonable  direction  than  many  of  them  have  yet 
followed/'  But,  seven  years  hiter,  it  was  acknowledged 
in  Parliament  that  it  was  ''  no  nse  feeding  the  birds  if  at 
the  same  time  you  tied  them  up  with  a  string." 

According  to  the  returns  i)ublishe<l  in  1905  there  were 
in  the  pi-evious  year  66  Folkehojskoler  in  receipt  of  State 
support.  To  these  must  l>e  added  three  other  recognised 
schools,  which  had  sent  no  returns  that  year,  and  several 
others  on  the  way  to  recognition.  These  Folkehojskoler 
are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  unite 
with  the  main  instruction  an  amount  of  technical  work 
that  varies  indefinitely  from  school  to  school.  From  the 
very  first  it  had  been  the  custom  at  some  schools  to  offer 
some  technical  training  as  a  side  subject  in  the  school. 
The  two  commonest  subjects  have  been  agriculture  and 
building  construct i<m.  It  is  a  moot  point  amongst  high 
school  teachers  whether  such  union  is  wise.  Mr.  Alfred 
Povlsen,  of  Kyslinge,  who  has  tried  both  ways,  each  for 
seven  years,  <leclarcs  for  the  high  school  pure  and  simple. 
**If  wo  arc  to  exercise  influence  on  a  man*s  character," 
he  says,  '*  we  require,  first  and  foix^most,  stillness  and 
quiet  in  the  mind.  Whenever  then*  is  bustle,  the  spoken 
word  loses  its  power.  Kut  the  technical  school  naturally 
brings  bustle  with  it,  and  leaves  the  high  school  only  the 
houiTj  of  rest.  And  therewith  the  latter  is  not  content. 
It  must  have  the  whole  attention  if  it  is  to  exercise  its 
full  effect.**  JJut  there  is  no  authority  that  strives  to  force 
the  schools  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Each  si*h(»ol  is 
left  free  to  develop  itself  in  its  own  way.  But  the  fact 
that  'i«S  out  of  the  G(J  schools  iire  pure  high  schools  shows 
that  the  balanc-e  rif  opinion  goes  with  Mr.  Povlsen. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  these  technical  departments  have 
given   a   wider  scope   to   their   instruction   by    founding 
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schools  entirely  technical  upon  the  same  lines  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  high  schools,  so  that  the  late  Captain 
J.  C.  La  Cour  was  wont  to  say :  "  The  Danish  agricul- 
tural school  is  the  child  of  the  Danish  Folkehojskole,  and 
must,  like  this,  have  Christian  faith  and  national  life  for 
its  basis."  And  there  are  now  thirteen  of  these  schools 
entirely  technical  (twelve  agricultural  and  one  horti- 
cultural) that  have  sprung  mainly  out  of  the  high  schools 
and  are  carried  on  upon  the  same  lines.  The  close  union 
between  the  two  kinds  of  school  has  had  the  happiest 
effect.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  students  at  these  thirteen 
schools  (484  out  of  1,054)  have  previously  had  a  winter  at 
an  ordinary  high  school.  And  it  has  been  found,  with 
regard  to  these,  that  the  rousing  influence  of  the 
high  school  has  produced  a  receptivity  of  spirit  which  leads 
to  a  more  thorough  appropriation  and  a  more  independent 
application  of  what  they  have  learnt  in  the  agricultural 
school.  So  much  so,  that  the  principal  of  one  of  these 
schools,  reviewing  in  1890  his  work  for  the  previous  nine- 
teen years,  makes  the  recommendation  that  "  all  the  young 
men  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  in 
an  agricultural  school  should  stay  at  least  one  winter  at  a 
high  school."  Ladelund,  Dalum  and  Tune  are  the  largest 
of  the  agricultural  schools;  and  some  of  their  dairy 
methods  have  had  results  far  outside  Denmark  and  her 
sister  lands.  It  was  the  principal  at  Ladelund,  who  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  at  Askov  high  school,  that  trained 
the  first  Control  Assistants;^  and  both  Ladelund  and  the 
rest  have  had  a  powerful  influence  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  spreading  the  co-operative  dairy  over  the  land. 

1.  There  are  in  Denmark  nearly  200  Control  Unions  which  engage  for 
the  use  of  their  nieml)ers  a  trained  assistant  to  help  in  the  oversight  of 
their  herds.  It  is  with  his  assistance  that  tables  are  drawn  up  showing 
the  fat-content  of  each  cow's  milk  and  the  cost  of  the  food  for  each  pound 
of  butter  yielded.  These  particulars  enable  the  farmer  to  weed  out  his 
herd,  and  to  select  the  best  stocks  to  breed  from. 
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The  latest  of  these  thirteen  schools,  opened  in  1903  at 
Uingsted,  in  the  centre  of  Zealand,  differs  somewhat  in 
aim  from  the  rest,  being  a  school  intended  mainly  for  the 
cottars  who  are  so  numerous  in  Denmark.  It  is  a  school 
of  minor  husbandry,  where  instruction,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  is  given  in  making  the  best  use  of  holdings 
of  five,  eight  or  twelve  acres.  The  conditions  of  admis- 
sion arc  somewhat  easier  than  usual  in  this  school,  and 
the  bursaries  for  pupils  of  small  means  somewhat  larger, 
so  as  to  secure  us  largo  an  attendance  as  possible.  Pro- 
vision has  boon  made  for  the  erection  of  a  corresponding 
school  in  the  centre  of  Jutland. 

All  th<^so  (]9  Folkchojskolor  and  13  .agricultural  schooh 
an^  members  of  a  Tnion  formed  in  1891,  which  has  a 
general  mooting  once  every  throe  years.  This  meeting. 
held  at  one  of  the  schools  whilst  the  students  are  away, 
lasts  over  thi-eo  days  and  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
developing  the  schools  and  in  formulating  the  proposals 
tor  anv  additional  loifislation  that  mav  be  needed. 

From  the  last  published  return  it  appears  that  in 
190-J-04  there  were  3,151  men  and  3,1S6  women  at  the 
high  schools  and  1,0-34  men  and  7  women  at  the  agricul- 
tural schools.  The  largest  of  the  high  schools  (Vallekilde), 
since  its  In^ginning  in  IHGo,  has  had  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  11,41G  pupils.  The  entire  number  that  ha« 
passed  tliniugh  those*  various  schools  can  scarcely  fall  short 
of  ir)0,()0()  -a  number.  Professor  La  Cour  calculates,  that 
amounts  to  IG  {>er  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  between 
20  to  50  years  of  age  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Denmark. 

Sueh  ivsults  could  not  have  bi^en  obtained  unless  the 
schools  had  In^en  ordered  in  such  a  simple  inexpensive 
way  that  the  charges  could  be  defrayed  by  men  and  women 
of  mcwh^st  resoun'os.  Most  of  the  schools  conform  to  the 
scale  of  fees  fixe<l  by  the   Tnion  of  High  Schools  and 
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Agricultural  Schools.  The  men  pay  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  five  winter  months  20  kr.  a  month ;  and  for 
instruction  20  kr,  for  the  first  month,  15  kr.  for  the 
second,  10  kr.  for  the  third,  5  kr.  for  the  fourth,  and 
nothing  for  the  fifth,  or  150  kr.  altogether.  The  necessary- 
books  and  appliances  may  cost  other  10  kr. ;  and  in  some 
schools  each  pupil  pays  2  kr.  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  any  cases  of  illness.  This  brings  the  total  to  162  kr.,  or 
about  £9  for  the  five  months.  The  corresponding  ex- 
penses for  the  three  months'  course  of  the  women  are 
102  kr,  (a  little  under  £6).  Askov,  with  its  wider  courses 
and  fuller  staff,  has  charges  about  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
these. 

These  fees  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  would  be,  in 
consequence  of  the  Government  grants  to  the  schools ;  but, 
low  as  they  are,  they  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  many 
of  the  students  were  it  not  for  the  still  larger  grants 
made  by  the  State  through  the  County  Councils  to  students 
of  limited  means.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  the  schools 
is  fixed  by  the  law  of  1902.  A  school  that  seeks  public 
support  must,  after  investigation  by  the  department, 
appear  as  approved  in  the  annual  budget.  And  before  a 
school  can  be  approved,  it  must  have  been  working  at 
least  two  years  and  must  have  had,  both  those  years,  at 
least  10  twelve-months'  pupils  (or  20  six-months',  or  40 
three-months',  as  the  case  may  be).  No  pupil  may  be 
under  16  years,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  men  pupils 
mav  be  between  16  and  18. 

The  State  expenditure  on  theae  schools  consists  chiefly — 
(a)  of  grants  to  the  schools  themselves,  and  (6)  of  bur- 
saries to  the  pupils  that  need  help.  Before  1892  the 
amounts  for  these  objects  were  only  50,000  kr.  and 
90,000  kr.  respectively  (18  kroner  =  £1).  For  the  next 
ten  years  they  were  more  than  doubled  (120,000  kr.  and 
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180,000  kr.).  Ami  in  the  new  law  of  1902  they  were 
again  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  great  rise  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  to  140,000  kr.  and  250,000  kr.,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  10,000  kr.  was  contributed  to  a  pension  fund, 
and  8,000  kr.  for  the  expense  of  inspection  (less  than 
£2'i,000  altogether).  A  grant  of  500  kr.  is  given  every 
year  to  each  school,  and  a  second  grant  that  corresponds 
to  the  usual  working  exjHMises  of  the  school  during  the 
past  year  in  salaries,  equipment,  repairs  and  interest  on 
capital.  This  secoml  grant  amounts  to  a  sum  not  far 
short  of  one-third  of  the  total  expenses  in  these  directions. 
But  if,  in  the  inter\'al  between  one  law  and  another,  the 
number  of  schools  seeking  help  much  increases,  this  latter 
grant  may  fall  considerably  below  one-third.  With  re- 
gard to  bursaries,  the  State  allows  20  kr.  per  month  to  not 
moi*e  than  half  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  year,  if  the 
fixed  sum  alIowe<l  for  that  purpose  will  go  so  far.  It  is 
the  State  that  provides  the  bursaries,  but  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  which  receives  the 
applications  and  makes  the  decision. 

The  Government  returns  in  1905  show  with  great  ful- 
ness what  classes  of  the  population  are  eap^er  tn  obtain 
these  bursaries.  In  100.*M)4,  1,172  men  (at  Folkehojskoler 
5  months)  received  114,005  kr. :  1,472  women  (at  Folkehoj- 
skoler 'i  months)  received  90,150  kr. :  257  men  and  1 
woman  (at  Agricultural  schools,  5|  months)  received 
a4,7:J4kr.;  in  all,  2,902  pupils  received  238.955  kr. 
(£1.J,275). 

There  are  two  things  to  be  nrjted  here  before  we  pass  on : 
(1)  There  are  actually  more  women  than  men  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Folkelwijskoler,  the  full  number  being  in 
19()"M)4  -{,151  men  an<l  .'J.lSd  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  stay  five  months  at  school  and  the  women  cannot 
stay  more  than  thn^e.     And  (2)  the  m<ivement  has  not  yet 
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reached  its  full  development,  for  there  were  bursaries  for 
only  one-half  of  the  men  applicants  and  only  two-thirds 
of  the  women. 

With  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  bursary  holders, 
512  out  of  1,172  men  were  in  service  (for  the  most  part 
upon  farms),  381  were  artizan  journeymen  or  apprentices, 
and  100  were  still  at  home  with  their  parents.  And  of  the 
1,472  women  bursary  holders,  1,088  were  in  service,  and 
219  were  still  living  at  home.  Of  the  267  men  who  ob- 
tained bursaries  for  the  agricultural  school,  159  were  in 
service. 

Of  the  2,092  bursary  holders,  men  and  women,  1,134 
were  sons  or  daughters  of  cottars,  604  of  farmers,  414  of 
labourers,  and  317  of  artizans ;  2,417,  or  83  per  cent.,  were 
between  18  and  25.  Only  192  came  from  towns.  Nor  is 
the  proportion  from  towns  any  larger  among  the  non- 
aided  pupils.  For  out  of  the  entire  number  of  7,398 
pupils  in  1904  the  towns  furnished  only  419.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  from  this  that  the  Danish  Folkehojskole 
is  especially  designed  for  workers  on  the  land  or  for  any 
one  class  of  the  population.  It  is  a  school  of  general  civic 
development.  And  so  Professor  Schroder  finds  in  these  last 
figures  a  *^  problem  which  we  must  desire  to  solve  better 
and  better  as  time  goes  on,  if  the  new  Danish  school  for 
youth  is  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  blend  the  various 
classes  of  the  people  into  one.'' 

In  these  ways  and  to  this  extent  has  the  humble  man 
become  a  "partner  in  the  best  happiness  in  the  world.*' 
Such  an  effect  must  produce  other  effects  also,  and  amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned — [a)  a  greater  productiveness  of 
industry;  (6)  progress  in  religious  freedom;  (c)  a  wider 
and  deeper  interest  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

(a)  Co-operation  began  in  England  earlier  than  in  Den- 
mark, but  in  the  latter  country  it  has  had  a  more  striking 
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success.  A  correspondent,  who  was  formerly  a  high- 
school  pupil,  thinks  the  success  is  due  to  the  conlidence 
which  the  Danes  feel  in  each  other's  words  and  doingi; 
and  he  adds,  "  I  do  believe  that  the  high  schools  have  been 
real  hot-beds  for  the  seeds  from  which  this  has  developed. 
This  development  of  the  character  of  (I  trust)  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  the  finest  result  of  the  work  of  the 
high  schools,  and  it  forms  really  the  basis  for  the  whole 
future  development  of  the  nation."  And  this  co-operation 
is  especially  active  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural societies,  societies  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle 
or  poultry,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  farm  products  and 
for  the  control  of  dairy  herds  are  spread  all  over  the  land. 
But  it  is  in  the  pro<luction  of  butter  that  the  most  wonder- 
ful effects  of  co-operation  are  seen.  It  was  imperative 
that,  if  agriculture  in  Denmark  in  the  seventies  was  to 
regain  its  prosperity,  less  attention  should  be  paid  to 
corn-growing  and  more  to  the  niising  of  stock  and  to  dairy 
produce.  In  1880  and  the  succeeding  years  came  a  fur- 
ther change.  The  agricultural  population  changed  as 
with  one  accord  to  co-operative  methods  in  making  butter 
and  cheese.  If  the  reason  of  this  promptness  be  sought, 
it  will  perhaps  l)e  best  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Povl  La  ('our  to  the  Agricultural  Congress  at  Stockholm 
in  1897:  *'The  resoluteness  and  capacity  with  which 
Danish  farmers  paused  over  from  making  a  quantity  of 
])oor  butter  on  the  smaller  farms  and  holdings  up  and  down 
the  country  to  the  manufacture  in  co-operative  dairies  of 
a  butter  of  almost  uniform  fineness  is  no  doubt  a  conse- 
(|uence  nt  their  having  had  expert  leaders  like  the  late 
N.  J.  Fjord,  without  whom  no  progress  could  have  been 
ma<Ie.  Hut/*  he  adds,  *'  the  question  remains  how  a 
great  agricultural  population  in  so  short  a  time  could  be 
induced    to    follow    directions    and    carry    the    matter 
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through."  ^  In  order  to  answer  the  question  statistically, 
be  sent  out  schedules  along  with  one  of  the  issues  of  a 
leading  dairy  journal  to  970  co-operative  dairies  and  260 
butter  factories  (following  the  same  methods  as  the  first, 
but  not  on  co-operative  lines).  Though,  unfortunately, 
he  received  answers  from  only  436  of  these,  which  em- 
ployed altogether  436  managers,  723  dairymen,  and  470 
dairy  women,  the  result  was  sufficient  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  situation.  He  found  that,  of  the  managers,  47  per 
cent,  had  been  at  a  high  school,  24  per  cent,  at  an  agri- 
cultural school,  62  per  cent,  at  a  dairy  school,  and  gener- 
ally 90  per  cent,  had  been  at  one  or  more  of  such  schools 
as  we  saw  were  included  in  the  Union  of  High  Schools  and 
Agricultural  Schools.  The  corresponding  percentages  for 
men  helpers  were  18,  2,  11,  28;  and  of  women  helpers, 
29,  0,  2,  30.  He  concludes :  "  Just  as  an  enrichment  of 
the  soil  gives  the  best  conditions  for  the  seeds  sown  in  it, 
so  a  well-grounded  humanistic  training  provides  the  surest 
basis  for  business  capacity,  and  not  the  least  so  in  the  case 
of  the  coming  farmer." 

A  similar  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  28  co-operative 
bacon  factories,  which  began  seven  or  eight  years  after  the 
dairies,  and  of  the  Co-operative  Egg  Export  Society,  with 
its  400  affiliated  societies.^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exhaust  the  significance  or 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  facts.  In  1881,  just 
before  the  co-operative  dairies  began,  the  net  export  from 
Denmark  of  bacon,  butter  and  eggs  was  valued  at 
£2,402,000 ;  but  in  1904  the  value  had  reached  £13,614,000 
— about   half  that  of   the  entire  exports.      The   leading 

1.  Maelkeritidende  (Odense)  No.  31,  6  Aug.,  1897,  p.  611. 

2.  The  fullest  particulars  of  these  movements  are  to  be  found  in  a 
Report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland  in  1903  on  Co-operative  Agriculture  and  Rural  Con- 
ditions in  Denmark. 
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factors  in  this  rapid  increase  have  been  a  state  of  the 
land  laws  producing  peasant  proprietorship  and  the 
existence  of  a  suitable  form  of  education  for  adults. 
Under  such  conditions  the  rural  exodus  in  Denmark  has 
Ik'cu  much  less  serious  than  in  other  countries.  The 
country  village  with  its  lecture  hall,  gymnasium  and  one 
or  moi-e  co-operative  undertakings,  has  interests  and 
occupations  of  its  own,  such  as  the  town  often  lacks. 
Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  could  be  adduced  of 
education  spelling  prosperity.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
a  code-crmt rolled  and  ins|)ector-guided  education,  but  one 
which  has  been  so  free  and  elastic  in  its  methods  that 
there  has  been  fullest  room  for  character  and  enthusiasm, 
sometimes  approaching  to  genius,  to  develop  themselvef 
and  awaken  in  hearers  and  beholders  a  fitting  re8|N)nse 
that  has  been  all  important  for  their  after  life. 

It  is  almost  a  shock  to  our  Knglish  prepossessions  to 
learn  that  these  high  schools  are  entirely  private.  In 
Denmark  they  ai*e  nearly  always  the  property  of  a  single 
imiividual.  Kut  it  is  a  happy  sign  that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  stream  to  them  of  English  visitors. 
For,  along  with  many  secondary  sch<x)Is  in  the  four 
countries  of  the  North,  thev  are  calculated  to  raise  in 
public  estimation  an  educational  instrument  which  is  even 
more  English  than  Danish,  to  show  its  indispensable 
position  and  true  functicm  in  a  public  system,  and  to 
suggest  in  great  variety  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
it,  which  will  reduce  its  defects  to  a  minimum  and  draw 
from  it  the  maximum  of  public  service. 

(b)  In  the  wake  of  the  Folkehojskoler  has  gone  a  Free 
Kirk  movement,  wh(»se  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
its  extent.  So  long  as  the  appointments  of  parish  min- 
isters are  made  by  a  (iovernment  department,  it  will 
ha]»pen    sometimes    that    they    are    unacceptable    to    the 
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parishioners.  Some  eases  of  this  kind  were  met  by  a 
new  law  passed  in  1868,  which  enables  twenty  heads  of 
families  in  a  parish,  so  long  as  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  provide  the  necessary  means,  to  erect  their  own  church, 
and  out  of  the  number  of  those  qualified  to  serve  in  the 
national  church  to  choose  their  own  clergyman.  And 
as  such  an  appointment  is  ratified  by  the  King,  they  still 
retain  their  place  within  the  national  church.  The  laws 
relating  to  this  matter  were  consolidated  in  1903,  with  the 
addition  that  such  a  community  might  under  fitting 
regulations  use  the  parish  church  for  its  services  at  such 
times  as  it  was  not  used  by  the  ordinary  congregation.  In 
such  churches  laymen  take  of  necessity  a  much  more  active 
part  than  usual;  and  fresh  developments  of  church 
activity  come  into  existence.  The  most  striking  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Valgmenighed  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen. Not  long  ago  the  church  stood  alone.  Now,  with 
its  associated  buildings,  it  surrounds  three  sides  of  a 
square  open  towards  the  street  on  the  west.  At  right 
angles  to  the  church  and  joined  to  it  by  an  arch  is  a 
spacious  gymnasium  with  a  church  hall  over  it  on 
the  first  floor.  At  the  corner  of  the  gymnasium  nearest 
the  church  is  a  handsome  campanile.  Further  on  in  the 
same  line  is  a  four-storey  building,  the  ground-floor  of 
which  is  devoted  to  an  evening  continuation  school  for 
young  men.  This  school  differs  from  others  of  a  like 
kind  by  the  attempt  made  to  put  a  high-school  impress 
upon  all  the  work  done,  i.e.,  quite  as  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  promotion  of  all  friendly  influences  as  on  the 
extent  of  the  acquirements  that  may  there  be  made.  The 
upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  High  School  Union  and  the 
High  School  Home  which  constitute  respectively  a  simple, 
inexpensive  club  for  GOO  young  men  and  women  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  a  modest  hotel  for  high  school  people  from 
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the  country  and  their  friends.  The  two  institutions  are, 
in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  the  late  Folke- 
tingsniand  Harald  Holm  and  his  wife  conducted  for  thirty 
years  with  such  spirit  in  Jlelgolandsgade.^  Of  such  high 
school  homes  there  are  more  than  thirty  to  be  found 
scattered  over  Denmark.-  As  some  are  erected  by  unions 
or  committees,  and  others  by  individuals,  there  are  wide 
dift'erences  in  the  extent  and  kind  of  their  accommodation 
and  also  of  their  usefulness. 

The  building  on  the  third  side  has  its  ground  floor  de* 
voted  to  continuation  classes  of  a  high  school  character 
for  seventy  or  eighty  young  women.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  offices  where  the  church  business  is  attended  to: 
on  the  second  is  the  ch'rgynian*s  residence;  and  on  the 
third  a  school  of  housekeeping  and  cookery. 

(r)  Though  the  Danish  high  schools  avoid  anything  like 
political  agitation  or  party  ptditics,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  fact  that  historv  is  their  chief  sub- 
ject,  that  they  develop  in  their  pupils  a  keen  sense  of 
public  duty.  In  the  new  Danish  Parliament  of  1901  it 
was  found  that  no  less  than  ^0  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  had  passed  through  such  schools  as  I 
have  been  describing. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Danish  high  school  passed  to 
the  neighbouring  <>nuntries,  in  all  of  which  it  has  won 
for  itself  devoted  friends  and  workers.  The  high  school 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Norway  in  1864,  and  was  for 
years  somewhat  of  an  exotic.  The  movement  led  in  1875 
to  the  establishment  of  State  Amtsskoler  as  well  as  high 
schools  pro)K'r.     An  Amtsskole,  like  the  high  school,  is  a 

1.   S*v  Sp^^rial  If* pftrt*  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  i.,  p.  59S. 
'2.  There  is  a  list  of  twenty  of  these  to  be  found  year  by  year  in  tlw 
Teai'hers*  Guild  Holiday  lirfvrtt  (74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.,  U). 
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school  in  which  the  whole  time  of  the  pupil  is  given  for 
several  months  to  instruction;  but  its  pupils  are  younger 
and  it  lacks  the  higher  instruction  in  history  and  litera- 
ture, which  is  the  special  feature  of  the  high  school.  The 
two  schools  were  at  first  rivals,  but  now  exist  peacefully 
side  by  side.  And  it  is  often  found  that  the  Folkehoj- 
skole  pupil  becomes  the  most  successful  director  of  the 
Amtsskole.  In  1900  there  were.  634  pupils  in  the  high 
schools,  and  1,717  in  the  Amtsskoler. 

In  Sweden  the  movement  began  in  1868,  and  has  gone 
on  since  with  uninterrupted  success.  There  are  30  schools 
at  work;  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  have  been  31,480 
pupils  in  them — 19,177  one-year  men  pupils,  3,552  two- 
year  men  pupils  (the  second  year  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  technical  subjects  such  as  farming  and  forestry),  and 
8,751  women  pupils.  Since  1900  the  Riksdag  has  granted 
120,000  kr.  a  year  to  these  schools  and  25,000  kr.  in  bur- 
saries for  students  in  need  of  help.^ 

It  was  in  1889  that  Sofia  Hagman  began  the  first 
People's  High  School  in  Finland;  and  there  are  now  16 
in  which  Finnish  is  the  language  of  instruction  and  7  for 
Swedish-speaking  students.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  them 
also  gives  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy, 
the  State  gives  a  grant  to  each  school  of  2-3,000  mrks. 
They  are  all  co-education  schools.  In  1897  there  were 
560  pupils  at  the  Finnish,  and  165  at  the  Swedish,  schools. 

There  have  been  five  general  meetings  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  high  schools  in  the  North.      The  first 

1.  Dr.  J.  V.  Jonsson  has  written  in  English  a  brief  account  of  "The 
People's  High  Schools  in  Sweden"  (Orebro,  1904,  pp.  30).  There  is 
a  copy  of  this  in  the  British  Museum.     The  largest  of  the  schools  is  in 

o 

the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  at  Hvilan,  near  Akarp,  halfway  between 
Lund  and  Malmo ;  and  can  easily  be  reached  from  Copenhagen.  Dr. 
Leonard  Holmstrom  has  been  its  principal  since  its  foundation  in  1868. 
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was  hold,  in  1883,  at  Testrup,  in  Jutland;  at  the  last  but 
one,  which  wao  held  in  1900  at  Seljord  in  Norway,  there 
were  present  more  than  250  (M^rsons  from  the  four  countries. 
It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  People's 
High  School  was  begun  amongst  Danish  colonists  in  the 
United  States;  and  thei-e  are  still  three  at  work — Nysted, 
in  Nebraska;  Danebo<I,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
Minnesota;  and  Dcs  Moines,  in  Iowa. 

J.  S.  Thornton. 


Reference   may  be  made  to  the   following  accounta  of  the   Pcoplc'i 
High  Schotjls  in  Denmark  : — 

Alfred    Povls<>n.       The    Danish    Popular    High   School,  in   the    Oxford 

ynirersifi/  KxtrnMutn  (,'azpttr,  September  1904. 
J.  S.  Thornton.     Re<*ent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark,  in  Sp^nai 

l{*j)ttrtA  on  Kdurutionnl  Suhjrrt*^  vol.  i.      London  :   Eyre  and 

SpottiMwtMMle,  1SSI7. 
S(-h(M)ls  Public  and  Private  in  the  North  of  Europe.    Sp^riaA  Hf ports 

on  Kdurntionnl  Suhjt'rtu,  vol.  xvii.     London  :  Wyman  ft  Sons. 

11»U7. 
T.   S.    Dyniond.     If*- port  on  the    Vuit  of  th^  E*ffx  Ftirm^ra*  Party  to 

Ihnmark.     Chelmsford,  IIH)0. 
L.  Sthnidt-r.     iJvn  Xordifkr  Folkfhojjikole.     Copenhagen,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  in 

Germany.^ 

I. 

The  German  Empire  comprises  twenty-five  states  and  the 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  twenty-one  out  of  these 
twenty-six  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire,  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  is  now  compulsory  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  younger  population  during  a  period  of  time 
(which  varies  in  length  in  different  districts)  immediately 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary  day  school 
course.  The  five  states  in  which  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  still  remains  wholly  voluntary  contain  only 
one-forty-sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  empire. 
Broadly  speaking,  Germany  has  within  the  last  thirty  years 
declared  herself  decisively  in  favour  of  extending  the  edu- 
cational care  of  the  community  over  the  individual  during 
the  critical  years  of  adolescence.  The  idea  of  collective 
responsibility  for  individual  welfare  has  grown  in  power. 
Step  by  step  the  authority  of  the  State  has  advanced.  The 
principle  of  compulsion  has  been  pushed  beyond  the  some- 
what narrow  limits  of  the  elementary  school  (6 — 14)  into 
the  period  of  adolescence,  during  which  (as  is  justly  con- 

1.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  which  I  have  received,  in 
collecting  materials  and  statistics  for  this  chapter,  from  Mr.  G.  Huth  of 
Breslau,  from  the  late  Dr.  Otto  Beyer  of  Leipzig,  from  Mr.  B.  Lasker 
of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement,  and  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  Librarian  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whose 
knowledge  of  educational  work  in  Germany  is  of  a  kind  to  which  few 
other  Englishmen  could  make  claim.  But  for  the  views  expressed  the 
responsibility  is  mine  alone. — M.  E.  S. 

2    H 
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teiukd)  there  is  no  less  need  of  educational  direction  and 
can*.  In  brinpinp  about  this  extension  of  the  compulsory 
principle  economic  inten»sts  have  combined  with  moral 
conaidenitions.  The  view  that  technical  tniining  follfywing 
upon  a  pood  general  education  has  become  indispenttaMe 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  success  of  a  nation  rom- 
niands  the  unreserved  assent  of  the  German  people.  In 
no  other  countrj-  is  this  principle  more  consistently  applied. 
And  therefore  as  soon  as  it  was  realised  that  modem  i*on- 
ditions  of  industrj'  and  commerce  threatened  to  deprive 
young  i>eople  of  the  educational  care  which  wa«  formerly 
pnmded  through  apprenticeship,  the  idea  of  compuls^irr 
attendance  at  suitable  continuation  schools  rapidly  grew 
in  favour  among  the  workpeople  and,  though  more  slowly. 
among  the  mass  of  employers  also.  But  it  was  not  to  ec«in- 
omic  inten^sts  alone  that  the  growth  of  this  opinion  wan 
due.  Moral  considerations  supported  it.  Fean  were  felt 
that  the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation  would  suffer  if  no 
measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  town  and  city  life  during  the  fint  years  of  a 
youth's  freedom  from  the  discipline  of  day-school  life. 
The  idea  of  extending  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  not 
uncongenial  to  the  habit  of  mind  induced  by  familiarity 
with  the  enforcement  of  discipline  by  the  State  thruugk 
compulsorj-  military  service.  Nor  was  there  practical  difi- 
culty  in  enabling  the  local  education  authorities  to  keep 
themselves  infornH^l  of  the  whereabouts  of  all  the  vnunf 
people  who  had  already  passf^l  through  the  elementary 
schools.  For  rc*asons  of  military  organisation,  the  ad* 
ministrative  machinery',  necessary  for  the  supervision  of 
everv  male  adult  member  of  the  communitT,  was  readr 
to  hand.  And  obi'dience  to  constituted  authority  was 
habitual  in  all  classes.  The  foundation  of  the  tvstem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  individual  citiieii  is  made 
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to  feel,  in  a  way  unknown  in  England,  his  personal  duty 
towards  the  organised  State. 

That  there  is  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  side  to  this  form  of 
national  organisation  will  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
heartily  endorse  the  German  system.  But  the  latter  con- 
tend that  discipline  enforced  by  authority  is  necessary 
to  the  strength,  and  perhaps  to  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  further  argued  that  within  the  framework  of 
sternly  enforced  national  organisation  there  is  secured  for 
the  individual  a  measure  of  economic  and  moral  freedom 
which  is  denied  to  many  of  the  victims  of  competition 
in  a  more  individualistic  society.  In  any  case,  the  observer 
can  but  record  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools,  which  is  but  the  logical 
development  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  elementary 
school,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  people. 

The  extent  to  which  this  compulsory  attendance  is  re- 
quired varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  nine 
States  (including  the  greater  part  of  Prussia^)  and  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  attendance  is  compulsory  only  in  those 
towns  or  districts  where  it  is  imposed  by  local  bye-law.^ 
In  eleven  states,  attendance  is  compulsory  by  State  law 
but  for  periods  varying  in  different  localities.  In  five 
States  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  still  voluntary, 
but  in  one  of  these  (Bremen)  it  will  become  compulsory  in 
April  1908. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory  where 
required  by  local  byelaw  in  the  following  States.  The 
practice  of  requiring  it  has  become  increasingly  frequent 
in  urban  districts  during  recent  years. 

1.  In  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  attendance  is 
compulsory  by  State  law.  The  population  of  Posen  in  1900  was 
1,887,275 ;  that  of  West  Prussia,  1,563,658. 
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State. 

Prussia  (oxchiding  Posen  and  West  Prussia 
where  attendance  is  compulsory  by  State 
law)     

Saxe  Altenburg    

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Anhalt    

Brunswick      

Oldenburg      

Mecklonburg-Strelitz  ... 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Lippe      

Alsace-Lorraine    


Population, 
Dec.  1, 1900. 


31,021^576 
194,914 
229.550 
316,085 
464,333 
399,180 
102,602 
93,059 
138,952 
1,719,470 


A  minimum  period  of  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
is  compulsory  by  State  Law  in  the  following:  — 


Population, 

State. 

Dec.  1, 1900. 

Bavaria 

...     6,176,057 

Saxonv   

• 

..     432^216 

Wiirttemberg        

...     2,169,480 

Baden     

..     1,867.944 

11  esse      

...     1,119393 

Saxe  Weimar        

...       362,873 

Saxe  Meiningen    . 

...       250,731 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin        . 

607,770 

Schwaizburg-Sondershausen       ...     . 

80,898 

Waldeck         

57,918 

Keuss,  J  uni<»r  Branch 

...       139,210 
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In  the  following,  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is 

still  voluntary :  — 

FopulatioUi 
State.  Dec.  1, 1900. 

Hamburg 768,349 


Bremen  ^ 

j^u  oecxL       ...      ...     ••• 

Reuss,  Elder  Branch 
Schaumburg-Lippe . . . 


224,882 
96,776 
68,396 
43,132 


Attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys  in  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Waldeck  and  in  some  parts  of  Prussia.  In 
all  other  cases  compulsion  applies  to  boys  only. 

The  work  of  the  continuation  schools  for  boys  is  increas- 
ingly of  a  technical  character,  and  bears  directly  upon  the 
industrial  occupations  of  the  pupils.  By  the. Imperial 
Industrial  Law  of  June  1, 1891  (as  amended  June  30, 1900) 
employers  of  labour  are  obliged  to  grant  to  their  appren- 
tices or  other  workers  (including  all  male  persons,  and 
female  clerks  and  female  apprentices)  who  are  under  18 
years  of  age  the  necessary  time  for  such  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  as  is  required  by  the  local  authority  of 
the  district. 

The  arrangement  of  continuation  classes  in  the  day  time 
is  rapidly  becoming  general  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
trade  allow.  The  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  (of  August  20,  1904)  sternly  discourages  con- 
tinuation classes  on  Sunday  and  the  practice  of  requiring 
attendance  at  any  time  after  8  p.m.  on  a  week  day.  Classes 
are  only  permitted  on  Sundays  (when  allowed  at  all  on 
that  day)  at  hours  which  do  not  interfere  with  attendance 
at  Divine  Service. 


1.  Attendance  to  be  compulsory  from  April  1,  1908. 
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The  movement  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  is  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  the  townfl. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  in  industrial  and  com* 
mercial  centres  that  the  recent  developments  have  been 
most  striking.  The  organisation  of  continuation  schools 
effected  in  the  City  of  Munich  by  Stadtschulrat  Dr.  Ueorg 
Kersi'henstt^iner  (whose  writings  on  the  subject  have  had 
widespread  influence  in  Germany  and  elsewhere)  calls  for 
special  mention  as  combining  in  an  exceptionally  high 
degree  care  for  artistic  and  technical  training  with  regard 
for  liberal  culture  and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

II. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  been  prepai^ed  bv  Mr. 
6.  Iluth  of  Breslau,  show  the  conditions  of  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  German 
Empire  and  give  the  statistics  of  schools  and  attendance. 
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Bniii8wiok%$     Most  of  the  Industrial  Schools  compulsory  since  1892. 
Oldenburg  t     Most  of  the  schools  compulsory  since  1897. 


Mecklenbi 

Mecklenbux|) 

Schwarzbu^ 

Schwarzbuxk 
Waldeck      ^ 

Reuss,   Juflb 

Reuss,  EId«' 
Schaumbur| 


Lippe 


Hamburg 

Liibeck     . 
Bremen 


Lessons  must  take  place  not  later  than  9  p.m. 
Compulsory  Schools  mostly  established  since  1894. 


The  State  law  compels  every  community  to  have  compulsory  Gontinoa- 

tion  Schools. 
For  girls  there  are  only  sewing  lessons.  Continuation  Schools  compulsory 

only  during  winter  months. 

In  1900  the  State  law  compelled  the  communities  to  establish  compulsory 
Continuation  Schools. 

Attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  is  voluntary  for  boys,  but  employers 
are  compelled  by  the  law  of  June  30,  1990,  to  grant  their  employees 
the  necessary  time  up  to  their  18th  year. 
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Alsace- Lori^j 


*■• 


The  Guilds  have  to  compel  the  apprentices  to  attend  the  ContinaatioD 

Schools. 
Compulsory  through  guilds. 
Attendance  will  be  mskde  compulsory  from  April  1,  1908. 

Strassburg  introduced  compulsion  in  1898,  Miilhausen  in  1883,  Meti  in 

1890. 
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she  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  her  labours.  .  .  .  Nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  win  these  fruits,  and  nothing  can 
stop  us  as  soon  as  we  have  learnt  to  sow  the  seed  and  reap 
the  harvest.  This  seed  is  nothing  more  than  the  prepara- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  this  we  must  scatter  with  no  sparing 
hand/'^  These  were  the  words  of  a  Bavarian  advocate  of 
technical  instruction  in  1829.  And  the  same  vigorous 
spirit  of  commercial  and  industrial  emulation  moved  men 
in  Saxony  also. 

There  sprang  up  a  vigorous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
town  councils  and  trade  associations  for  the  establishment 
of  continuation  schools,  and  in  1835.  the  local  authorities 
in  Saxony  were  given  statutory  power  to  enforce  attendance 
at  such  schools.  But  in  the  fifties  the  current  of  feeling 
changed.  Elementary  education  was  now  universal.  There 
were  many  who  held  that  the  work  of  the  continuation 
schools  had  therefore  become  unnecessary.  And  the  air 
was  charged  with  the  theories  of  individualism,  which  were 
supposed  to  explain  British  initiative  and  success.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  went  for  a  time  out  of  fashion.  In  1859 
the  power  of  enforcing  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
was  withdrawn  from  the  local  authorities  in  Saxony,  as 
had  already  been  the  case  elsewhere.  The  attendance  at 
the  schools  and  (individualistic  theories  notwithstanding) 
their  efficiency  declined.  Many  years  later,,  a  resident  in 
a  neighbouring  State  reminded  his  hearers  of  what  had 
happened.  "  In  Weimar,  in  1850,  we  had  a  continuation 
school  which  was  largely  attended,  and  the  source  of  great 
benefit  to  the  town.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  new  law,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  was  abolished.  Our  school  died.  No 
one   attended   any   longer,   because  all   our  young   men 

1.  "Kunst-und  Gewerbe  Blatt.  Munchen,"  1829,  p.  507.  Quoted  by 
A.  E.  Twentyman  in  article  on  "The  Earlier  History  of  Technical 
High  Schools  in  Germany/'  in  **  Special  Reports  on  Edncational 
Subjects,**  vol.  ix.  p.  467. 
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thought  they  had  learnt  quite  enough.  Then  the  council 
formulated  another  decree.  They  could  not  compel,  but 
they  decided  to  urge,  the  young  men  of  14  to  18  rears  of 
age  to  help  in  re-establishing  the  school.  The  appeal  was 
backed  by  cogent  arguments.  But  what  was  the  result? 
There  reported  himself  for  the  first-class,  one  student ;  for 
the  second-class,  one  more.     Two  scholars  in  all."  * 

But  the  tide  soon  turned.  The  new  spirit  of  coUectiTe 
action  asserted  itself  in  Germany.  Complaints  of  the  de- 
fective training  of  the  younger  workers  in  industry,  in  com- 
merce and  in  agriculture  took  the  ear  of  the  public.  In  1867 
when  universal  suffrage  was  introduced  and  the  sphere  of 
work  of  educational  authorities  was  extended,  it  was  felt 
on  all  sides  that  the  masses  must  be  educated  for  their 
civic  duties  and  that  to  this  end  the  period  of  education 
must  be  extended  beyond  the  fourteenth  year. 

A  decisive  step  was  taken  tM-o  years  later.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  "'Regulation  of  Industrj-*'  of  1869,  emplojen 
were  comj)elled  to  allow  their  workmen  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  attend  a  recognised  continuation  school,  and 
the  communes  were  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  making 
attendance  at  such  schools  obligatory  on  all  workmen  under 
eighteen.  Continuation  schools  were  established  in  many 
l)laceM,  very  fi*e<iuently  through  the  influence  of  the  "  & 
ciety  for  the  Extension  of  Popular  Education,**  which 
founded  about  this  time.  A  vigorous  propaganda  in  favour 
of  continuation  schools  was  made  in  the  great  towns  and 
])ublic  opinion  was  stirred.  Then  followed  the  great  events 
of  1870-71.  The  force  of  national  feeling  was  irresistible. 
Hie  iK)wcr  of  education  had  been  proved  in  the  war.  It 
was  felt  that  the  schools  had  helped  to  make  Oermany 
united  an<I  victorious.     To  go  forward  along  the  same  road 

1.  Se«»  K.  H.  Dale'j^  artiVIe  on  "The  Continuation  School*  of 
m  ••  >piM  lul  l{eiM»rts  on  Educational  Subjects/*  vol.  i.  p.  484. 
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was  the  way  to  consolidate  what  had  been  won  and  to  attain 
yet  further  success.  The  national  genius  for  industrial 
and  commercial  organisation  asserted  itself  with  double 
power.  Scientific  method  in  research  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  research  to  manufacture  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.  What  remained  was  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  people  and  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  training 
of  youths.  This  pointed  towards  a  great  development  of 
technical  and  commercial  continuation  schools.  A  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  National  Education  was  founded.  Its 
work  met  with  quick  response.  Petitions  for  continuation 
schools  poured  in  from  all  classes.  In  1873  Saxony  passed 
a  law  enforcing  attendance  at  such  schools.  In  the  next 
year,  Baden,  Saxe  Weimar,  Hesse  and  othec^tates  fol- 
lowed suit.  Prussia  allowed  compulsion  by  local  bye-law. 
The  new  era  of  continuation  schools  had  begun. 

Since  that  time  the  movement  has  gone  steadily  f orward, 
but  never  so  rapidly  as  within  the  last  few  years.^  Years 
of  practice  and  of  carefully  watched  experiments  have 
produced  an  expert  body  of  trade  teachers  on  a  scale  un- 
matched elsewhere.  What  may  be  called  the  science  and 
art  of  technical  instruction  have  advanced,  and  the  results 
show  themselves  in  the  ease  with  which  town  after  town 
can  provide  itself  with  the  large  staff  of  skilled  teachers 
necessary  to  the  success  of  any  widely  extended  system 
of  practical  continuatio|i  schools.  But  many  Germans 
were  quick  to  see  the  danger  of  giving  a  too  ex- 
clusively technical  character  to  the  new  classes.  An 
educational  movement  which  has  powerful  economic  in- 
terests behind  it  is  apt  to  become  too  narrowly  utilitarian 

1.  In  furthering  public  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  continuation 
school  system,  valuable  service  was  rendered,  from  1890  onwards,  by 
the  writings  of  Herr  Oskar  Pache  of  Leipzig.  The  first  volume  of 
his    "  Handbuch    des    deutschen    Fortbilaangsschulwesena"  (Herroed, 

Wittenberg),  appeared  in  1896. 
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in  motive,  and  to  lose  that  ideal  element  which  giTet  all 
education  its  chief  power  over  character,  and  alone  can 
command  the  loyalty  and  self-devotion  of  the  most  in- 
spiring teachers.  At  the  critical  moment  Dr.  Kenchen- 
steiner  struck  the  needed  note.  In  1900  he  happened  to 
see  in  a  newspaper  the  announcement  by  the  Academy  of 
Erfurt  of  a  prize  for  an  essay  upon  the  best  way  of  train- 
ing youths  for  the  responsibilities  of  civic  life  during  the 
critical  years  which  intervene  between  the  cloae  of  their  day 
school  course  and  their  military  service.  He  sent  ^n  an 
essay  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  and  won  the 
prize.  During  the  last  six  years  this  little  hook  of  seventy- 
eight  pages  ^  has  moved  opinion  in  every  part  of  Germany. 
Xor  is  its  influence  confined  to  Europe.  Much  of  what  it 
now  being  done  to  develop  practical  continuation  schook 
in  New  England  can  be  directly  traced  to  Dr.  Kerschcn* 
steiner's  work. 

Educational  opinion  was  ready  for  a  new  departure. 
School  work  and  school  theories  had  got  too  far  from  the 
actual  tasks  of  modem  industrial  life.  The  tacit  implica- 
tion was  that  general  culture  and  technical  utility 
were  on  dii¥erent  planes  of  value,  and  that  school  itudiei 
must  remain  as  n^mote  as  might  be  from  the  vulgarinng 
touch  of  practical  work.  The  practical  duties  of  life  would 
come  soon  enough  in  any  case  with  their  exacting  claint. 
Let  the  schools  do  what  they  could  to  secure  even  for  the 
humblest  some  years  of  shelter  from  thoughts  of  wage 
earning,  and  a  period,  however  short,  of  training  in  the 
things  of  the  mind.  But  the  theory  had  been  better  thaa 
the  ])ractice.  All  the  time,  thousands  of  elementaiy  achool 
children  wore  working  out  of  school  hours  early  and  late. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  elementary,  like  that  of  the 

1.  "  Staatsbur^erliche    ErziehunK   der  deutschen  JugHid," 
Oi'urK  Kersohonsteinor.     Erfurt  :  Carl  Villaret,  1901. 
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higher,  schools  was  (and  is)  too  abstract,  too  remote  from 
reality,  too  little  related  to  life.  jA^d  when  the  stint  of 
elementary  education  had  been  given,  the  children  were 
(and  are)  too  often  allowed  to  pass  out  into  casually  chosen 
employment,  at  a  critical  stage  in  their  moral  develop- 
ment, without  care  or  guidance  or  technical  training.  And 
the  work  of  the  schools,  excellent  in  itself,  admirable  in 
discipline  and  exemplary  in  its  accurate  skill,  had  done 
(and  still  does)  little  to  prepare  them  for  life  as  they  would 
find  it.  This  was  felt,  is  still  felt,  by  increasing  numbers 
of  teachers  and  by  many  others  who  watch  with 
sympathy  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  schools.  Somehow 
or  other  things  were  wrong.  One  by  one,  readers  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  began  to  see  in  his  teaching  a  deeper  meaning  than 
they  had  at  first  perceived.  Men  like  Professor  Natorp 
threw  into  new  relief  the  social  significance  of  education, 
and  emphasised  the  necessity  for  a  closer  relationship 
between  education  and  the  realities  of  life.^  Professor 
John  Dewey  endeavoured,  in  his  experimental  school  at 
Chicago,  to  make  it  *  an  embryonic  community  life,'  active 
with  types  of  occupation  that  reflect  the  life  of  the  larger 
society,  and  permeated  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  art,, 
history  and  science.  "  When  the  school,"  he  wrote,  "  in- 
troduces and  trains  each  child  of  society  into  membership 
within  such  a  little  community,  saturating  him  with  the 
spirit  of  service,  and  providing  him  with  the  instru- 
ments of  effective  self-direction,  we  shall  have  the 
deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  society  which 
is  worthy,  lovely  and  harmonious."^  In  England^ 
Dr.  Armstrong,  Sir  P.  Magnus  and  others  con- 
tended   for    practical    studies    in    the    elementary    and 

1.  Paul  Natorp,  "  Gesammelte  Abhandlangen  zar  Sozialpadagokik."' 
Stuttgart  :  Fr.  Frommann's  Verlag,  1907. 

2.  "The  School  and  Society/'  p.  44.     Chicago  University  Press,  19(K). 
(London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
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secondary  schools.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  pressed  upon  the 
thoiip^hts  of  all  students  of  education  the  need  for  dealinfr 
in  a  new  spirit  with  the  complex  needs  of  adolescence. 
And  at  the  same  juncture  has  come  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's 
work,  which,  on  its  literary  and  administrative  sides  alike, 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  problem  of  continuation 
schools,  and  points  towards  a  synthesis  of  technical  and 
ethical  studies  in  their  course. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  new  influence 
which  is  at  work  in  the  movement  for  making  the  continua- 
tion school  a  more  powerful  instrument  in  social  education. 
The  forces  behind  the  movement  are  more  complex  than  at 
first  ap]>earR.  It  is  an  expression  of  social  tendencies  which 
are  still  undefined  in  words  even  bv  many  of  those  who  feel 
most  strongly  the  push  of  the  tendencies  in  their  mind  and 
work.  To  a  great  extent,  {)erhaps  to  a  undue  degree,  the 
desire  for  technical  skill  and  for  increased  wage-earning 
capacity  is  the  motive  power  to-day  in  the  system  of  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Germany,  as  in  the  less  perfectly 
organiHcd  systems  of  other  countries  including  our  own. 
But  from  a  social  as  well  as  fn)m  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  continuation  school  is  an  important  factor  in 
national  life.  It  prt»vents  the  waste,  through  neglect,  of 
muf'h  that  has  been  lea  nit  in  the  elementary  school.  It 
gives  help  to  self-discipline  during  the  critical  yean  of 
adolescence.  It  aims  at  making  every  youth  realise  that 
increased  skill  in  his  trade  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  it,  will  not  only  enable 
him  to  hold  his  own  in  the  economic  struggle  but  will  also 
enhance  his  ]M^rs<mal  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore,  if  the  continuation  school  is  to  do  iu 
(■(unplcte  work,  it  must  afford  a  training  in  citixenship  as 
well  as  impart  purely  te<'hnical  skill.  In  furthering  tech- 
niral  instruction,  it  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  geneiml 
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education.  In  order  to  attain  this  double  purpose,  it  needs, 
and  has  a  claim  upon,  voluntary  assistance  and  public 
subsidy.  Ignorance  is  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
funds  laid  out  upon  the  skilful  development  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  aptitudes  and  upon  the  deepening 
of  the  sense  of  personal  duty  and  responsibility  towards 
the  community,  bring  in  a  large  return  both  as  regards 
material  prosperity  and  national  well-being. 

IV. 

A  governing  fact  in  the  development  of  the  technical 
continuation  school  in  Germany  is  the  duty  which  the 
law  throws  upon  the  employer  of  giving  to  his  younger 
workpeople  the  necessary  time  for  attendance  at  the  con- 
tinuation classes  which  the  local  education  authority  may 
prescribe. 

This  duty  is  imposed  by  the  following  sections  in  the 
Imperial  Law  of  Industry  of  June  1,  1891 :  — 

Sect.  120.  Employers  of  labour  are  required  to  grant  to  those  of 
their  employes  ^  under  18  years  of  age  who  attend  a  continuation  school 
arranged  by  the  Government  or  by  the  local  authority  the  necessary 
time  for  school  attendance  as  prescribed  by  the  authority  in  question. 
Classes  are  only  allowed  on  Sundays  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
attendance  at  Divine  Service. 

Sect.  142.  By  the  bye-law  of  a  district  or  Town  Council  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  can  be  made  compulsory  for  male  persons  under 
18  years.  The  regulations  necessary  to  enforce  compulsory  regular 
attendance  at  such  schools  may  be  fixed  by  the  local  authority,  and 
the  duties  of  pupils,  parents,  guardians  and  employers  may  be  so 
defined  as  to  ensure  the  regular  attendance,  the  discipline  and  the 
orderly  behaviour  of  the  pupils.  Those  pupils  are  relieved  from  the 
attendance  at  such  compulsory  schools  who  attend  a  guild-or  "  Fach " 
school,  provided  that  such  a  school  is  recognised  by  the  superior 
administrative  authority  as  equivalent  in  status  to  the  said  continuation 
school. 

Sect.  150.  A  fine  of  20  marks  (£1)  or,  if  this  is  not  paid,  imprison- 
ment up  to  three  days  for  every  offence,  is  imposea  upon  anyone 
contravening  any  of  the  above  regulations. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Prussian  Government  upon  the 
merits  of  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 

1.  By  the  Industrial  Law  of  30  June,  1900,  Sect.  120  is  altered  to  in- 
clude the  following  :   male  persons,  female  clerks,  female  apprentices. 
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tion  schools  is  illustrated  by  the  following^  Decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  dated  Berlin,  August  31, 

1899. 


»•  Tl 


There    are    still    some    who    think    that    voluntary    Btt«ndAim   aft 
industrial  continuation  schools  is  preferable  to  compulaory  atUndanct. 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the  recogniMd  fftct  thai, 
according  to  all  experience  down  to  the  present  time,  the  oootii 
school   only   flourishes   and   fulfils   its   purpose   if  attendance    ii 
compulsory  by  a  local  byelaw.     The  opponents  of  compulaoiy  att« 
maintain  that  it  lowers  the  standard  of  the  schools.      It  u  coDtoitM 
that  the  voluntary  pupils  are  willing  and  ready  to  learn,  whereaa  thoM 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  are  refractory  and  laxy,  and  thua  impade 
the  progress  of  the  better  pupils  and  make  it  difficult  to  tw^itttAiw  m^ooI 
discipline.     I   admit   that   among   the   number   of   induatrud    labouwri 
under    IH    years   of   age    who    are    brought    to   school    by    eompalsory 
attendance,   there  may  be  some   undesirables  who  cannot   be  broogkl 
under  school  dii*cipline.     But  this  drawback  can  be  obviated  by  a  prapiV 
classification    of    the    pupils,    especially    bv    rigorously    enforcing    the 
grading  system   and   by   employing  suitable   teachers.     Moreover,   the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  if,  in  the   initial   stage  of  the  oompalMvy 
system,  those  young  persons  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  fleveral 
years  are  not  admitted.     In  the  earlier  stages,  the  bye-law  thonld  only 
he  enforced  for  the  lowest  stage  of  the  continuation  school  and  should  bt 
extended  in  operation  year  by  year.     Experience  shows  that  attendance 
at  the  continuation  school  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  oomw, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  attendance  at  the  elementary  achoola.     TUs 
plan  has  the  further  advantage  of  gradually  building  up  the  school  stefr 
l)y  stage.     This  meets  another  objection,  viz..  that  any  sadden  incmsv 
in  the  number  of  pupils  would  make  too  great  a  demand   for  school 
places  and  that  the  expense  of  providing  them  would  be  beyond  ths 
means  of  most  of  the  communities. 

The  critics  of  the  compulsory  system  further  maintain  that  scfaoob 
with  voluntary  attendance  show  better  educational  reeaha.  This 
statement  is  certainly  wrong,  and  the  tests  lately  instituted  by  me  proiv 
the  contrary.  Irregular  and  unpunctual  attendance  is  a  ■**-^«"g 
complaint  with  nearly  all  the  schools  when  attendance  is  voinntary. 
In  some  instances  it  has  happened  that  schools  with  voluntary  attend- 
ance have  had  to  waste  hail  the  time  appointed  for  a  lesaon  berensi 
sutliciont  pupils  had  not  arrived  to  make  it  possible  to  begin. 

Another  drawback  connected  with  voluntary  attendance  which 
seriously  impairs  the  success  of  the  teaching  is  that  pupils  caaaot  be 
got  to  attend  those  classes  in  German  and  arithmetic  which  thcj  need 
in  consiN|iu>iue  of  their  defective  preparation.  They  either  rcnise  lo 
attend  >uch  a  class,  or  stop  away  entirely  and  pretend  that  they  are 
ni'«Mle<i  in  workshop  or  otiice  on  the  days  when  such  lessons  are  given. 
The  rtMis«H]uence  is  that  even  in  schools  with  a  large  number  of  pupds 
it  is  impossible  to  grade  the  clasKes  in  suitable  forma.  It  is  also 
iiincrurato  tu  suy  that  a  c<mtinuation  school  with  voluntary  attendance 
offers  sntlicient  opportunity  to  all  diligent  young  workmen  to  extend 
their  knowledge.  Under  the  voluntary  system,  an  employer,  who  is 
opfK>st.Ml  to  the  increas«>  of  educational  opportunities,  will,  in  spite  el 
Sect.  120  of  the  Imperial  Law  of  Industry,  which  compels  him  to  grsnC 
his  you  Ilk!  men  the  time  necessary  for  attendance  at  tnese  schools,  find 
way'*i  and  means  to  retain  them.  But  even  supposing  that  such  unlawful 
niiMiis    \\i*re   not   used  to  exclude  diligent   young  men  to  their 
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detriment,  the  all  important  purpose  of  the  continuation  schools,  viz., 
that  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the  masses,  would 
thereby  be  disregarded.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  most 
of  the  young  people  who  leave  the  elementary  school  at  14  years  of  age 
are  neither  in  knowledge  nor  in  character  ripe  to  go  out  into  life.  With 
the  loosening  of  the  personal  ties  between  master  and  workman,  the 
danger  grows  that  young  people  after  leaving  the  elementary  school 
will  have  to  go  without  any  further  educative  influence.  Here  the 
continuation  school  steps  in  with  its  purpose  of  forming  the  character 
of  the  young  and  of  helping  them  to  resist  the  temptations  which  are 
certain  to  present  themselves  to  them  in  so  many  forms.  This  purpose 
can  onl^  be  attained  if  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  not  only  the 
apprentices  of  certain  favoured  industries,  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  schools. 

1  hereby  request  you  to  use  every  endeavour  to  introduce  compulsory 
attendance  through  bye-law  wherever  this  is  possible,  and  with  all 
petitions  for  State  aid  either  for  new  schools  or  for  additional  aid  for 
existing  schools  to  send  in  a  report  stating  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  local  authorities  on  the  subject  of  introducing  the  system  of 
compulsory  attendance.  *  * 

The  following  decree  on  the  subject  of  holding  continua- 
tion classes  on  Sundays  or  in  the  later  hours  of  week  day- 
evenings  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce on  August  20,  1904.  It  lays  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the  requirement 
of  attendance  at  evening  continuation  classes  in  the  case 
of  youths  who  have  had  a  heavy  day's  work. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  the  continuation  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  a  number  of  the  larger  towns  to  hold  the  classes  in  the 
late  evening  hours,  generally  from  8  to  10  p.m.  My  predecessor  has 
already  tried  to  alter  this  practice  by  his  decree  of  February  3,  1900, 
which  says  that  the  lessons  should  take  place  during  the  davtime  or 
close  not  later  than  9  p.m.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  decree 
has  not  had  the  desired  effect,  my  experience  has  induced  me  to  go  even 
further  and  to  decree  that  the  classes  in  compulsory  continuation  schools 
shall  be  held  during  the  daytime  or  close  not  later  than  8  p.m.,  and  that 
they  shall  be  open  on  working  days  only.  Objections  which  have 
reached  me  from  various  quarters  lead  me  to  state  clearly  the 
principle  upon  which  I  take  my  stand. 

The  continuation  school  aims  at  supplementing  practical  teaching  by 
such  theoretical  teaching  as  will  educate  the  pupils  to  be  capable  men 
and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  fulfil  this  aim,  the  school  must  demand  from  its  pupils 
much  intellectual  vigour  and  hard  work  in  the  classes,  as  the  time 
available  is  very  limited  and  home  lessons  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
clear  that  growing  boys,  after  having  worked  in  the  shop  from  the  early 
hours  of  the  day,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to  such  requirements 
if  the  classes  are  held  in  the  late  hours  of  the  evening.  A  continuation 
school  working  late  will  therefore  incur  the  risk  of  failing  to  achieve 
its  purpose  and  will  not  give  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  spent 
on  it.     There  is  also  a  serious  danger  of  overstraining  the  young  pupils. 

2  I 
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There  i8.  further,  the  daiiKPr  that  after  the  cloite  of  late  cIjuiiv*  Um 
yoiint^  men  will  stroll  about  the  streets  and  c-ommit  excewtea  to  which, 
as  exf)erienre  has  shown,  thev  are  inclined.  I  lay  further  ffreat  rtriM 
on  the  point  of  keeping  SunAavs  free  from  any  lessrins.  Th^  Sunday 
belonv^s  to  devotion,  to  the  family,  to  recreation  and  to  voluntary  work. 
but  not  to  compulsory  learning.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  opinioa 
expres.<e(l  that  the  compulsory  continuation  school  Km  for  one  of  Hi 
objects  that  of  preventing  younj;  people  from  making  an  improper  uff 
of  their  time  by  im|)osinK  on  them  evening;  and  Sunday  leimons.  I 
certainly  do  not  share  this  view,  and  expect  no  ^rood  result*  from  merehr 
keef)inK  them  out  of  the  streets  or  public- houses.  The  life  of  the 
working  clasM's  can  only  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level  by  improving  their 
spiritual  and  moral  «^ucation.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  brin^  younc 
men  into  touch  with  educntefl  p«K)pIe  bv  providinf^  clubs  with  readinc 
rooms,  by  arran^inj;  ]e<'ture.s.  excursions  and  outdoor  paniea.  br 
instructing  thi>m  in  the  best  ways  of  usine  their  time  and  by  id^nff 
them  an  opportunity  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Such  arran(;enient«  may 
be  connectetl  with  the  continuation  schools  but  without  any  ccMnpuUioo. 

It  is  my  tirm  belief  that  the  chan^inK  of  the  evening  clmanes  into  day 
classes,  as  is  now  f^eneral  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  would  ooC 
hinder  but  advance  industry.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  experi* 
ence  and  by  the  resolutions  of  quite  a  number  of  leading  induiirial  and 
commrrcial  corporations,  as.  for  instance,  by  the  Fourth  Congreys  of 
the  Chambers  of  Indu.«try,  bv  the  Elders  of  the  Berlin  Union  of 
^ferchants.  by  the  CSerman  t'nion  of  Mercantile  Associations,  etc. 
I  am  ready  to  meet  the  ditFicuIties  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  general  adoption  of  my  proposals  by  granting  nermiasion  for  the 
<lrawing  lessons  still  to  take  place  on  Sundays,  but  only  in  cases 
where  ](KaI  conditions  (e.g.,  b.idly- lighted  rooms  or  the  crowding  of 
the  compulsory  classes  by  the  voluntary  attendance  of  pupils  from  the 
neighbourlioofl)  make  it  imf>ossibIe  or  very  ditKcult  to  convert  the 
evening  clnss«*s  into  day  classes.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the 
hours  of  Divine  Service  and  Sunday  afternoons  are  to  be  kept  free  in 
any  ca.«e.  I  decline  further  concessions,  and  request  you  to  work 
energetically  in  conjunction  with  the  Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  with  the  guilds  and  tr.ide  s4H-ieties.  to  abolish  the  compalsonr 
evening  and  Sunday  class4>s.  I  .xhall  grant  subsidies  to  new  srhools  onhr 
on  condition  that   they  fultil  my  re<|uiremenls  in  this  respect. 

I  shall  not  fail  at  a  later  time  to  call  for  a  report  of  the  reiiuh  of 
this  d(>crfe.  which  refers  in  all  its  jioints  only  to  compulsory  and  not  to 
voluntarv  schools.  ** 

V. 

A  few  M'lnai'ks  iiiuv  be  made  in  cnnclusioii. 

ft 

The  continuation  scIkm)]  sv8t<'ni  of  GiTmanv  is  a  modern 
<lovolo])nient  of  an  old  tMhicational  tradition  which  has  had 
a  continuous  history  of  sovoral  centuries.  Its  revival  i« 
<1u<'  in  two  wav.s  to  the  Industrial  Itovolution.  Fear  of  the 
<M'ononiic  effects  of  the  facton*  system,  which  spranfr  up  in 
Kn^land  in  tlie  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlj 
years  of  tlie  nineteenth  centuries,  soon  forced  the  master 
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workmen  of  industrial  Germany  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  apprentices  and  journeymen  by  encouraging  their 
attendance  at  continuation  classes.  This  self-protective 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  German  master- workmen, 
which  may  be  dated  1830  onwards,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
continuation  school  system  and  forms  the  historic  link 
between  its  past  and  present  phases.  Secondly,  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71,  the  national  genius  showed  itself  in  masterly 
applications  of  scientific  method  to  industrial  processes  and 
organisation.  In  order  to  win  its  way  to  the  front  rank 
in  world-wide  competition,  the  German  people  threw  itself 
with  characteristic  energy  into  plans  for  extending  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  industrial  aptitudes  of  the  work- 
men must,  it  was  seen,  be  developed  by  special  training. 
And  the  social  evils,  which  arise  from  want  of  regulation 
of  the  factory  system,  must  be  averted  by  far-seeing  local 
government  and  by  the  enforcement  of  educational  and 
physical  discipline.  Hence  came  encouragement  from  the 
State  to  systematic  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools  chiefly  of  a  technical  or  commercial  char- 
acter, and  approval  of  plans  for  compulsory  attendance  at 
those  schools  on  the  part  of  youths  during  the  critical  years 
of  their  adolescence. 

To  a  degree  which  English  political  and  social  con- 
ditions would  have  made  impossible,  this  new  educational 
movement  was  furthered  by  the  direct  authority  of  the 
State.  In  the  new  policy  the  workmen  themselves  have  had 
but  little  voice.  They  have  indeed  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  and  seem  to  have  willingly  acceded 
to  compulsion  in  spite  of  the  immediate  pecuniary  loss 
resulting  to  themselves  through  the  diminution  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  family.  But  no  organisations  precisely  ana- 
logous to  the  English  trades  unions  seem  to  have  borne 
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an  iiifliientia]  part  in  planninp^  the  new  educational  de- 
velopments. 

The  council  of  a  continuation  school  (Schulvorstand)  is 
generally  composed  as  follows:  (1)  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  in  smaller  places  the  burgomaster,  (2)  the  director 
of  the  ach(K)I,  and  (•{)  representatives  of  those  cor|M>rutions 
(c.//.,  chanilx'rs  of  commen-e  or  of  trade  and  tiade  guilds 
of  master  workmen)  which  contribute  towards  its  mainten- 
an<-e.  It  apjH'ars  that  representatives  of  employed  work- 
men are  not  included.  In  England  the  movement  for  te<*h- 
nical  instruction  has  had  to  encounter  a  different  situation. 

It  may  also  bo  observed  that  the  main  impulse  to  the 
movement  for  the  increase  of  technical  continuation  schools 
has  c(mie  from  those  towns  in  which  the  small  workshop 
has  lield  its  own  against  the  fa<*tory  system.  The  small 
independent  worker,  employing  a  few  skilled  assistants  and 
appn»ntices,  has  for  centuries  lxH*n  a  characteristic  feature 
of  German  industry.  In  self  pn)tection  against  the  threat- 
ening advan(*e  of  the  factory  system  he  has  wisely  helped 
in  developing  forms  of  technical  training  which  may  enable 
hinis4>lf  and  his  fellow  workers  to  hold  their  own  by  means 
of  const nictive  and  aiiistic  skilj  against  the  competition  of 
factories  organised  upon  a  large  scale. 

Tliose  employers  who  regard  their  apprentices  as  a  soutve 
of  rlicap  labour,  naturally  object  to  the  law  requiring  ai- 
tcndaiicc  at  (M)ntinuation  schools.  In  several  places  wherp 
(■oni[)ulsorv  attendance  was  introduced  for  boys,  enipbiyerf 
ot  this  ty|H'  I X 'gall,  as  opixirt unity  ottered,  to  replace  their 
boy-apprentices  by  girls.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
cuninicrcial  offices.  When,  then»fore,  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  proposed  for  girls  al.<to,  these  employers  are  amoDg 
tlie  liittcrcst  op|N)ncnts  of  the  idea.  At  the  present  time 
a  Inisk  agitation  is  being  carried  on  in  many  districts  by 
conmk^'rcial   <Mnployees  and  by  women *s  organisations  in 
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favour  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  girls  at  continua- 
tion schools  in  commercial  or  domestic  subjects.  There  are 
two  currents  in  the  agitation :  one  is  the  outcome  of  the 
desire  of  women  workers  to  find  opportunities  of  improving 
their  wage-earning  capacity,  the  other  proceeds  from  a 
widespread  feeling  that  more  should  be  done  to  train  girls 
for  the  duties  of  the  home. 

Established  and  made  successful  mainly  by  the  support 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  public-spirited  master  workmen 
in  towns  where  the  smaller  industries  were  influential  and 
prosperous,  the  continuation  schools  quickly  spread 
into  the  factory  districts,  where  there  were  obvious  social 
reasons  for  welcoming  an  agency  which  helps  the  worker  to 
resist  the  deadening  influence  of  work  too  minutely  special- 
ised or  carried  on  under  conditions  allowing  little  scope  for 
initiative  or  artistic  invention. 

The  history  of  the  continuation  school  movement  in 
Germany  confirms  the  view  that  system  and  scientific  pre- 
cision in  educational  policy  are  secured  when,  but  hardly 
until,  the  great  majority  of  the  employing  class  has  itself 
received  a  thoroughly  good  general  education.  The  reform 
of  secondary  education  in  Germany  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  prepared  the  way,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  prepared  it,  for  the  intelligent  application 
of  educational  measures  to  social  problems.  In  England 
the  middle  classes  failed  in  the  heyday  of  their  power 
to  organise  secondary  education.  They  dreaded  the  State 
as  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  German  social  organisa- 
tion to-day,  apart  from  its  military  aspect,  is  in  its  main 
lines  an  organisation  established  and  carried  on  under  the 
influence  of  the  middle  classes.  And  the  intellectual 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  the  State-aided  secondary 
schools. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Continuation  Schools  of  Munich. 

Ix  the  year  1900,  the  population  of  the  City  of  Munich 
was  499,932.  Its  industries  are  various.  Brewing  of 
course  predominates.  The  leather  and  glove  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  the  making  of  artificial  flowers, 
and  of  furniture,  the  production  of  metal  ware,  printing 
and  lithography,  painting  on  glass,  are  all  strongly  repre- 
sented. There  is  also  a  world-famous  brass  foundry.  The 
building  trade  and  other  similar  trades,  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  a  large  town,  employ  many  workmen. 
The  workers  are  mostly  engaged  in  small  workshops.  The 
factory  system  is  comparatively  undeveloped.  With  its 
strong  artistic  tendency  and  vigorous  communal  life, 
Munich  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  continuation  schools,  designed  to  culti- 
vate industry  and  artistic  skill  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  industrial  efficiency.  This  opportunity  has  been  skilfully 
seized  by  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  City,  Dr. 
Georg  Kerschensteiner  who,  in  his  re -organisation  of  the 
system  of  continuation  schools  since  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  1895,  has  achieved  a  success  which  is 
now  recognised  throughout  Germany  as  one  of  national 
importance. 

Industrial  continuation  schools  for  youths  and  men 
(gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen)  have  existed  in  Munich 
since  the  year  1877.  They  were  reorganised,  under  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner's  direction,  in  1900.  Two  main  groups  are 
to  be  distinguished — (1)   obligatory  continuation  schools 
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for  apprentices  who  attend  fi-om  their  fourteenth  to  their 
oip^hteenth  year,  and  (2)  voluntary  continuation  schoolft  for 
iournovmen  and  maaUT  workmen. 

The  industrial  tniinin^  of  apprentices  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  new  system.     The  apprentice  is  to  be  made 
industrially  efficient.     With  this  end  in  view,  it   is  not 
sufficient  for  the  young  people  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
pur^dy  technical  side  of  their  particular  calling  and  to 
learn  something  of  its  commen^ial  and  economic  aspects. 
The  young  appivntico  is  to  become  a  worthy  citizen  and 
must  know  something  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  State.       Any  such  system   of  training  must   not  be 
limited  to  the  apprentice  alone.     <.)pport unities  must  be 
afforded  tlie  journeyman  and  master  workman  for  further 
improvement.     The  whole  trade  must  benefit.     The  prac* 
tical  inatiniction,  which  the  apprentice  gets  in  the  work- 
shop, is  apt  to  be  one  sided,  owing  to  specialisation  in  the 
particuhir    trades.     It    is    absolutely    necessary    for    the 
appi-entiee  to  receive  supplementary  instruction,  either  in 
a  continuation  school  or  in  some  teclinical  school,  organised 
by  the  memlK'i's  of  the  particuhir  calling  in  which  he  is 
engaged,     f  Innungs-fachschule.)     Where  such   a   private 
institution  <'xisted,   it   luw  been  Amalgamated   with  the 
muni<-ipal   institution.     The  aim   of  such   sc^hools   is  not 
to  afford  tlie  appn»ntiec  a  tft-mral  education.     The  instruc- 
tion is  in  all  cases  t^'clinical.     As  far  as  possible  the  con- 
tinuation sehools  are  grouped  according  to  trades.    Attend- 
anc<>  at  a  continuation  s<']i(Nd  is  compulsory  for  the  appren- 
tice for  the  whole  |K'riod  of  his  apprenticeship  and  for 
at   least  thi*e(>  y<'ar8  after  leaving  the  elementary  school. 
Fnr  journey  men  and  master  workmen  n»spectively,  attend- 
ance at  "  journeymen  technical  schools  **  (Gehilfenfach- 

sclnilen)  and  at  courses  for  master  workmen  is  voluntarr. 

• 

The  ('f)urse  of  instruction  for  journeymen  extendi  for  a 
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period  of  at  least  six  months.  Courses  for  master  workmen 
may  be  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  organisation  of  the  technical  continuation  schools 
(fachliche  Fortbildungsschulen)  is  to  deepen  the  interest 
of  the  apprentice  in  his  trade.  Education  must  not  tend 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  trade  or  make  him  despise  manual 
labour.  A  craft  school  forms  a  part  of  every  such  indus- 
trial continuation  school.  In  the  craft  school,  care  is  taken 
to  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  workshop,  as 
the  latter  is  apt  to  be  one-sided.  Instruction  in  drawing 
is  subordinated  to  the  practical  work  done  in  these  craft 
schools. 

Dr.  Eerschensteiner  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  care- 
fully devised  scheme  of  manual  instruction  should  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  highest  class  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  in  the  interest  both  of  general  education 
and  of  the  needs  of  any  particular  trade  to  which  the 
scholar  may  devote  himself  after  leaving  the  elementary 
school. 

Compulsory  instruction  is  given  for  at  least  eight  hours 
per  week.  It  includes  German  literature,  commercial  cor- 
respondence, commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
knowledge  of  tools  and  machinery,  instruction  in  civics 
and  hygiene,  drawing  and  practical  work.  Apprentices 
for  whom  drawing  and  practical  work  have  not  been  ar- 
ranged attend  for  six  hours  per  week.  Each  apprentice  is 
also  compelled  to  attend  a  course  of  religious  instruction. 
The  whole  of  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  various 
trades.  There  is  no  compulsory  instruction  after  7  p.m. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  as  many  classes  as  possible 
during  the  day-time.  Sunday  is  quite  free  from  com- 
pulsory classes.  Apart  from  the  obligatory  course,  the 
apprentice  is  able  to  take  up  other  subjects  in  which  he  may 
be  interested.     Gymnastic  exercises  form  part  of  the  curri- 
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cuhim.  Throiigliout  the  school  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
(levolcjp  the  accuse  of  resiKmsibility  and  initiative. 

J^ovs  under  18  voais,  who  cannot  be  aceomniudated  in  anv 
of  the  existinp^  continuation  schools,  are  collected  in  special 
continuation  schools  wheiv  a  general  training  is  given  (all- 
gemeinc  Fortbildungsschulen).  The  curriculum  of  these 
sch(K)Is  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  te<*hnical  continuation 
scliools  (fachliche  Fortbildungsschulen)  and  comprises 
Gcnnan  literature,  commercial  correspondence,  arithmetic, 
gymnastics,  civics,  drawing  and  manual  work. 

For  master  workmen  and  iournevmen  there  exist  Sundav 
and  Kvening  Tnwle  Schmds  (Sonntag-und- Abend fach- 
sc'hulcn).  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  create  a 
dce]HM'  inteivst  in  the  trade  in  which  the  students  are  en- 
gaged and  not  to  raise  them  above  it.  As  in  the  case  of  thr 
s<*liools  for  apprentices  the  civic  aim  of  technical  instnictinn 
is  kept  in  view.  Tlie  technical  <*ourses  comprise  instruction  in 
FrcM'hand  and  (ieometrical  Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling. 
Beater's- work.  Chased  work,  Commercial  Products,  Cheni- 
istrv,  Phvsics,  Gcometrv,  Workshop  and  Laboratorv  In- 
St  met  ion.  Instruction  in  Comiuen.'e  and  Economics  in- 
cludes Arithmetic,  ]i(M)k-keeping,  Theorj*  of  Exchange. 
Commercial  Law,  Preparation  of  Estimates  and  Commer- 
cial Corn'spnii<leiice.  Thei*e  are  in  addition  general  c<»urBe» 
on  the  Ilistorv  of  Industrv,  iiistorv  of  Handicrafts,  Com- 
mercial  (ieogiaphy,  Hygiene,  Trade  Union  System  ^Genoi- 
sensrliattswcsen),  Insurance  Laws,  and  the  Constitution. 

It  a  Trade  Guikl  <xists,  it  is  aske<l  to  cooperate  in  the 
format  inn  and  maintenance  of  the  Sunday  and  Evening 
Technical  ScIkm^Is.  it  has  the  right  to  suggest  suitable 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  thost*  branches  of  the  eurri- 
culuni  whiclk  are  concerned  entirelv  with  trade  mat  ten. 
Tlu>  members  of  the  committee  of  any  such  trade  organisa- 
tion liave  tlie  right,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  head  of 
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the  school,  to  be  present  at  the  instruction  and  to  make 
any  recommendations  they  deem  necessary.  But  these 
privileges  carry  duties  with  them.  The  Trade  Ghuld  is 
pledged  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  school  by  urging  its 
members  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  and 
by  providing  models  for  use  in  the  instruction.  The  trade 
guild  meets  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  practical  work 
and  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  any  objects  which 
may  be  useful  for  teaching  purposes.  Instruction  is  given 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
and  on  workdays  in  the  evening.  At  least  fi^e  hours  per 
week  must  be  given  to  instruction  in  these  Sunday  and 
Evening  Technical  Schools. 

There  is,  in  addition,  another  system  of  continuation 
schools  for  master  workmen  and  journeymen.  There  are 
the  Day  Trade  Schools  (Tagesfachsschulen).  They  fall 
into  three  groups — 

(a)  Day  Trade  Schools  with  a  definite  curriculum,  in 
which  practical  instruction  forms  only  a  subordinate  part. 
Tliis  type  of  school  was  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  master 
workmen  and  journeymen,  who  desire  further  instruction 
in  drawing  to  fit  themselves  for  such  posts  as  clerk  of 
works,  architect,  machine  designer,  pattern  maker,  designer 
of  furniture,  etc. 

(6)  Day  Trade  Schools  with  a  definite  curriculum,  in 
which  practical  instruction  preponderates.  These  schools 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  master  workmen 
and  journeymen,  who  require  further  training  in  their 
craft. 

(c)  Day  Trade  Schools  for  journeymen  who  are  tempor- 
arily unemployed. 

The  needs  of  the  trades  concerned  are  specially 
considered  in  drawing  up  the  curriculum  for  (a) 
and    (6),    but    the    curriculum    for    (c)    is    necessarily 
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loss  specific.  The  Day  Trade  Schools  of  the  type  {a)  and 
(h)  arc  designe<l  for  master  workmeu  and  journey- 
men of  distinct  callings  or  groups  of  callinirs.  The 
schools  of  type  (c)  receive  pupils  of  various  callings.  The 
schools  of  type  {a)  and  (6)  have  a  curriculum  of  at  least 
*M  and  at  most  48  hours  a  week.  In  the  sc^hnols  of  type  {c) 
the  course  i'xtends  over  30 — '\6  hours  a  week.  The  school 
year  for  type  [a)  extends  f  nmi  October  to  July  15,  a  period 
of  nine  and  a  half  months.  For  ty[)e  (6)  there  is  a  special 
organisation  without  any  long  interval  for  holidays. 

For  the  purpose  of  cdu<;ating  the  public  to  appreciate 
artistic  workmanship,  periodic  exhibitions  are  held  and 
explanatory  lectures  given. 

The  new  n^gulations  for  continuation  schools  in  Manich 
have  been  in  force  sinc'c  1900.  In  the  citv  there  are  aboat 
6,000  apprentices.  These  are  divided  among  48  technical 
continuation  schools.  For  the  young  unskilled  workers 
provision  is  made  in  12  ''  general  *'  continuation  sc*hools. 
TIh'  48  technical  continuation  schools  are  housed  in  four 
central  buildings  situated  in  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
Each  technical  continuation  school  has  its  own  craft  schooK 
and  in  all  cases  thei'e  is  provision  for  practical  work  for 
appivntices.  In  the  '*  general  '*  continuation  schools. 
manual  training,  gymnastics,  and  instruction  in  the  laws 
of  health  and  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  play  au  im- 
portant part.  A  well  planned  scheme  of  manual  instruc- 
tion has  iK'cn  found  extremelv  useful  for  many  on- 
skilled  workers,  who,  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  not  Ix'cn  able  to  adopt  any  particular  calling.  It 
forms  a  basis  for  further  technical  and  general  training  up 
to  tlieir  eighteenth  year. 

The  two  groups  of  industrial  continuation  BchfX>Is  for 
journeymen  and  ma.ster  workmen  (the  Sunday  and  Evening 
Trade  Schools  an<l  the  Day  Trade  Schools)  are  housed  in 
three  s{K'cial  buildings.       These  schools  are  attended  by 
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about  2,000  pupils.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down 
there  will  eventually  be  for  every  compulsory  trade-school 
for  apprentices  a  voluntary  trade  school  for  journeymen 
and  master  workmen.  At  the  present  time  the  most  im- 
portant Day  Trade  Schools  for  journeymen  and  master 
workmen  are  those  for  the  building  trades,  locksmiths, 
woodcarvers,  goldsmiths,  chasers,  stonemasons  and  decora- 
tive painters.  All  of  these  schools  have  corresponding 
craft  schools.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  further 
schools  will  be  founded  for  printers  and  lithographers,  for 
mechanicians  engaged  in  the  finer  grade  of  work,  for  those 
engaged  in  electro-technical  work  and  for  cabinet  makers 
and  carpenters. 

For  women  there  are  various  opportunities  for  further 
training,  after  the  elementaiy  school  course  is  completed. 
Every  girl  who  does  not  proceed  to  a  higher  type  of  school 
is  compelled  to  attend  a  continuation  school  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  This  compulsory  attendance  arises  from 
the  statutory  duty,  dating  from  1803,  to  attend  a  Sunday 
school  (Sonntagsschulpflicht)  but  for  most  girls  the  com- 
pulsory instruction  is  now  given  on  weekdays.  In  Munich 
it  consists  at  present  of  three  hours  instruction  per  week. 

In  1905-06  there  were  6,955  girls  in  211  classes  in  these 
'^  Sunday  "  schools.  In  addition  to  this  organisation,  which 
hardly  affords  suflSciently  advanced  instruction  for  the 
n-eeds  of  the  girls  of  the  town,  the  authorities  established 
in  1894  a  further  institution,  the  so-called  "  weibliche 
Fortbildungsschule."  This  school  is  divided  into  two 
groups,  (1)  "  domestic  "  with  1025  scholars  in  38  classes, 
(2)  ''  commercial "  with  544  scholars  in  16  classes.  In- 
struction is  given  for  from  6  to  10  hours  per  week,  in  each 
class.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  every  girl  who  has 
registered.  In  addition  to  the  obligatory  courses,  other 
branches  (such  as  handicraft  and  modem  languages)  are 
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ojK^n  for  the  voluntary  attendanre  of  those  who  rare  ^o 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered. 

Hoth  '*  Sundav  *'  sehools  and  'Slomestic  **  continuation 
schools  concern  themselves  primarily  with  instruction  bear- 
ing on  the  future  calling  of  the  girls  as  mothers  and  houtte- 
wivcs.  The  thn»e  years'  coui*se  cc»m prises  instruction  in 
matters  relating  to  housing,  (rlothing  and  diet,  the  dutie* 
of  the  family,  the  bringing  up  of  children,  the  duties  of 
woman  in  the  State,  and  the  care  of  the  household.  There 
is  also  practical  instruction  in  ciK)kery. 

Thei-e»are  two  other  institutions  whi<-h  concern  themselvfi 
with  the  technical  e<lucati<m  of  women  after  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  school  coui-se.  These  are  the  (municipal! 
Itiemerschmid  Commercial  School  and  the  Frauenarbeit»* 
schule  founded  by  the  Popular  Education  Society  (Volks- 
bildungsverein).  Kach  of  these  schools  has  about  600 
scholars.  Tlie  Itiemerschmid  Commercial  School  traini 
women  for  higher  ccmimercial  occupations  in  three  i^nidu- 
ated  courses,  each  with  25  hcmrs  instruction  per  week.  In 
connection  with  this  institution  there  is  a  training  scho.il 
for  teachers  of  c(mimercial  subjects.  The  Frauenarbeit»- 
schule  provides  instru(*tion  in  all  branches  of  handicraft 
for  women.  It  has  a  department  for  training  teacher*  nf 
handicraft  for  eh-mentary  and  higher  grade  schools  (Volk»- 
und  Mittelschulen).  The  yearly  cost  of  the  Riemerschmid 
Sch(M)l,  whi(*h  is  borne  by  the  municipality,  amounts  to 
£2.400.  The  municipality  b<'ars  part  (£3,200)  of  the  vmi 
of  the  FrauenarlN*itsschule. 

In  the  coui'se  (»f  the  preparaticm  of  this  chapter  a  number 
of  <{uestions  were  put  to  Dr.  Kers<*hensteiner  on  the  broader 
issues  raised  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  compul- 
sion to  attendance  at  continuation  schools.  These  quet- 
tions,  with  the  ansux-rs  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  *o 
them,  an*  given  below  : 
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(1)  7^  it  your  opinion  thdt,  when  all  the  circumatances 

are  taken  into  account,  a  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  preferable 
to  a  system  of  voluntary  attendance  f 

Answer:  The  question,  as  to  whether  compulsory  or 
voluntary  continuation  schools  are  preferable,  has,  after 
a  struggle  of  many  years'  duration,  been  decided  in  favour 
of  the  compulsory  system  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany, 
at  least  for  young  people  up  to  the  age  of  16, 17  or  18  years. 
All  the  largest  towns  in  Germany  have  now  such  compulsory 
continuation  schools.  The  compulsoiy  system  afiFects  not  the 
scholar  alone  but  above  all  the  master-workman  who  em- 
ploys him.  If  there  is  no  compulsion,  many  capable  boys 
and  girls,  keenly  desirous  of  self  improvement,  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  continuation  school  through  the 
carelessness  or  greed  of  their  employers.  Moreover,  imless 
the  law  enforces  a  wider  course  of  training,  most  of  the 
scholars  take  advantage  only  of  the  technical  training 
afforded  and  neglect  the  courses  bearing  on  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  to  the  State  and  to  his 
fellows. 

(2)  Do  you  think  attendance  should  be  compulsory  for 

girls  as  well  as  for  boy  si 

Answer  :  Compulsory  attendance  is  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys;  indeed,  for  girls  it  is  really  more  necessary. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  no  girl  goes  out  into  the  world 
in  adequately  equipped  for  the  duties  which  are  likely  sooner 
or  later  to  devolve  upon  her  as  mother  and  housewife.  As 
things  are  at  present,  most  girls  have  to  go  out  to  earn 
their  living  at  an  early  age.  If  attendance  at  the  con- 
tinuation school  is  not  compulsory,  a  girl  is,  in  many  cases, 
prevented  from  receiving  the  training  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  her  future  duties. 
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(3)  Between  what  ages  would  you  have  attendance  com' 

puhory 

(a)  for  boys  ? 
(6)  for  giHs? 

Answer:  In  Mxinieh  attendance  is  compulsory  (a)  for 
boys  up  to  the  eighteenth,  (b)  for  girls  up  to  the  sixteenth 
year. 

(4)  Is   it   possible   to   secure   the  attendance   of  ft /mile 

domestic  servants  at  continuation  schools  1 

By  means  of  strict  School  Attendance  UegulationB  the 
attendance  of  domestic  servants  of  every  kind  is  asauivd 
in  Bavaria.  Kveiy  girl  has  to  attend  a  continuation  school 
for  at  least  thre<'  hours  per  week  until  she  has  attained  her 
sixteenth  hiithdav.  In  ca.se  of  her  absence  without  ade- 
quate  ex(*use,  the  parents  and  the  employers  are  punished. 

(5)  Do   employers   complain    of   inconvenience    through 

ha  ring  to  semi  the  hoys  in  their  employment  tu 
continuation  schools?  Do  you  think  thai  such 
CO  m  pin  in  ts  are  reastmab  le  ? 

Is  public  opinion  more  favourable  to  compyl' 
s(fry  attendance  than  it  used  to  be 

{a)  among  employers, 
{b)  among  icorhmen^ 
[c)  am  on  g  appre  n  t  ices  f 

Answer:  Business  ])eo|)le  and  employers  in  general  no 
Innp'r  comphiin  in  any  way  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
srliool  system.  Many  ivgard  it  as  a  burden,  it  is  true, 
hut  tliosc  who  aiv  liberal-minded  feel  that  it  is  a  burden 

whicli  ought  to  be  borne. 

Speaking  g<'nerally,  public  opinion  among  employen. 
W()rk|MM)|)h'  and  a|)prentices  alike  is  entirely  favourable  to 
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the  compulsorj'  continuation  schook.  The  apprentices 
especially  approve  the  system  because  the  schools  are 
grouped  according  to  trades.  Their  appreciation  of  the 
system  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them 
continue  to  attend  the  schools  voluntarily  when  their  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  is  over. 

(6)  Have  you  any  difficulties  in  regard  to  order  and  dis^ 

cipline  in  the  continuation  schools  through  the 
presence  of  unruly  pupils,  who  attend  unwill- 
ingly ? 

The  reorganisation  of  the  continuation  schools  has  not 
caused  the  slightest  difficulty  in  regard  to  school  attend- 
ance. The  greatest  interest  is  taken  by  the  pupils  in 
the  various  classes.  Of  course,  there  are  always  some  lazy 
ones,  but  the  general  interest  in  the  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  never  been  fewer  absences  without 
excuse  than  during  the  last  five  years. 

(7)  How  do  you  enforce  attendance  at  the  continuation 

schools  ?  Are  there  viany  cases  of  prosecution  on 
account  of  truancy? 

Answer:  In  general  there  is  no  need  of  regulations  to 
enforce  attendance.  The  pupils  come  willingly  and  gladly. 
If  a  scholar  does  play  truant,  he  is  made  to  appear  before 
the  Education  Authority  (Schulbehorde)  and  cautioned. 
If  the  offence  is  I'epeated  a  money  fine  is  imposed,  and, 
if  need  be,  the  offender  is  imprisoned. 

(8)  Do  you  think  that  covipulsory  attendance  at  con- 

tinuation schools  causes  physical  overstrain  dur- 
ing adolescence  to  hoys  or  girls,  when  their 
work  in  school  is  additional  to  long  hours  in  shop, 
office  or  workshop? 

2   J 
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Answer:  The  continuation  schools  (at  any  rate  th 
established  in  Munich,  or  those  which  exist  in  most  of  the 
Prussian  towns)  impose  no  new  burden  on  the  apprentice. 
Attendance  is  required  during  the  working  day  from  •  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.  In  Munich  the  apprentices  come  between  7  and 
9  a.m.  or  between  1  and  7  p.m.  There  is  no  instruction 
after  7  p.m.  Many  trades  accord  a  complete  day  for  the 
attendance  of  apprentices  at  the  continuation   school. 

C.  E.  Stockton. 

Cost  of  the  Co.vtixuation  Schools  of  Munich,  1906-7, 
with  nimhkrs  of  itpii^  on  the  registers. 

[The  totals  given  below  do  not  include  interest  on  cost 

of  buildings.] 

(1)  Continuation  Schools  for  Apprentices. 

[Attendance  at  which  w  coTnpulw>iy.] 

Cost,  £28,042.  10s.  Od.     ...     Number  of  pupils,  7.3:W. 

Cost  per  pupil,  £3.  16s.  6d. 

(2)  Schools  for  Master  "Workmen  and  Journeymen. 

[Attendance  at  which  ia  voluntaiy.] 

Cost,  £10.459.  Os.  Od.     ...     Number  of  pupils,  2.500. 

Cost  per  pupil,  £6.  *^s.  8d. 

(•i)  VoluutarA'  C<mtinuation  S<*hools  for  girls  and  women. 

[Vohintary  attendance  6 — 10  houm  per  we«k.] 

Cost,  £-{/)71.  Os.  Od.     ...     Xumbt»r  of  pupils,  1.S17. 

Cost  |)er  pupil,  £1.  lOs.  .3d. 

(4 )  Th<'  conipulsoiT  continuation  schools  for  jfirls  ( Feier- 
tnpsi'hulen)  at  which  attendance  for  three  hours  a  week  i< 
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required  from  those  who  do  not  attend  the  schools  under 
(3)  above. 
Cost,  £1,941.  Os.  Od.     ...     Number  of  Pupils,  7;202. 

Cost  per  pupil,  5s.  4d. 

(5)  Thus  the  total  cost  of  the  Continuation  Schools  of 
Munich  for  1906-7  (excluding  interest  on  capital  expen- 
diture) was  £49,013.  10s.  Od.,  or  including  the  cost  of  the 
Riemerschmid  Commercial  School  for  Women  and  the 
municipal  contribution  to  the  Women's  Work  School 
(Frauenarbeitsschule),  £54,613.  10s.  Od. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  Continuation  Schools  of  Switzerland. 

TiiK  oduoational  organisation  of  Switzerland  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  one  Federal 
authority.  This  characteristic  is  due  to  the  strong 
traditional  dislike  of  anything  which  might  interfere  with 
cantonal  fivedoni.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  1874 
states  that  education  throughout  Switzerland  must  be 
obligator)',  free  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  canton. 
and  that  the  public  schools  must  l>e  such  that  they  can 
be  attended  by  children  of  all  religious  beliefs  without 
huii  to  their  freedom  of  belief  or  c(mscience.  This  general 
rule  governs  the  educational  policy  of  all  the  cantont. 
But  each  canton  has  its  own  educational  system  from  the 
primary  scIkk)!  up  to  the  gymnasium,  or  in  some  caces  to 
the  university.  It  decides  for  itself  the  limits  as  to  age 
and  attainnH'iits  within  which  the  law  as  to  compulsory 
attendance  shall  apply:  and  it  makes  its  own  legulatiuni 
as  to  the  distribution  of  grants  to  State-aidetl  schiKtli. 
Subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  central  cantonal 
authnritv,  which  is  a  very  real  control,  each  locality  it 
free  to  rate  itself  and  siH*nd  its  own  money  ou  education 
f»f  all  irrades.  The  svstems  vary  considerably  from  canton 
to  cant(»i),  some  being  more  centralised  than  others. 

liut,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Federal  Goyemment 
influences  education  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Federal 
law  fnrbi<ls  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  befoiv 
the  c(»mpIetion  ot  their  fourteenth  year,  and  proyides  that 
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until  they  are  sixteen  the  time  given  to  work  in  the  factory 
together  with  that  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
instruction  shall  not  exceed  eleven  hours  a  day.  This 
latter  regulation  is  especially  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  subject  in  this  chapter.  Instruction  in  military 
drill  and  exercises  is  made  by  Federal  law  a  part  of  the 
compulsory  school  programme  for  all  youths  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a  Federal  contribution  is 
made  towards  the  expense  of  its  provision.  The  Federal 
Government  also  prescribes,  and  itself  holds,  a  universal 
examination  for  recruits  entering  the  army  at  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  highest  form  of  technical  education  is 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  Polytechnic 
at  Zurich.  Moreover,  Federal  grants  are  given  for 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  education  and  for 
domestic  economy  and  other  forms  of  technical  training 
for  women  and,  since  1903,  subventions  have  been  given 
to  the  cantons  to  help  them  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
concerning  elementary  education.  Subject  to  the  general 
condition  that  they  are  to  be  expended  on  public  primary 
schools  only  (including  ecoles  complSmentaires  and 
compulsory  schools  for  adults)  these  subventions  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  following  purposes: — (1)  The 
establishment  of  new  classes;  (2)  new  buildings  and 
improvements  in  existing  buildings;  (3)  gymnasiums;  (4) 
training  of  teachers  and  normal  school  buildings;  (5) 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions;  (6)  school 
furniture  and  equipment;  (7)  distribution  to  pupils  (free 
or  at  low  price)  of  obligatory  school  books  and  materials; 
(8)  feeding  and  clothing  of  poor  children  (where  the 
canton  undertakes  this) ;  (9)  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  of  obligatory  school  age.  The  canton  decides  to 
which  of  the  above  objects  the  subvention  shall  be  applied, 
and  if  it  hands  over  all  or  part  of  the  sum  to  a  commune 
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it  (the  canton)  fixes  how  it  shall  be  spent.  The  canton  u 
responsible  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  legml 
spending  of  the  money  by  the  commune. 

I. — Reckuits'  Schools. 

In  Switzerland  majority  is  attained  on  the  twentieth 
birthday.  About  this  time  the  men  are  called  up  fur 
military  (militia)  training,  and  must  undergo  a  literary 
examination  in  the  three  R*s  and  a  knowledge  of  the  c<mi- 
stitution. 

The  recruits'  examination  was  instituted  in  order  to 
exclude  the  unteachable  from  the  army.  It  is  now  re- 
garded  as  a  test  of  the  primary  education  of  a  canton,  and 
cantonal  rivalry  makes  it  an  instrument  of  moral  pressure 
on  backward  districts.  Every  year  a  list  of  cantons  in  order 
of  merit  is  published,  and  supplementary  lists  refer  to 
districts,  parishes,  specific  subjects  and  aggregate  per- 
formances. 

In  ten  cantons,  attendance  at  a  Recruits'  School,  a  kind  of 
continuation  school  which  prepares  pupils  for  this  Federal 
examination,  is  compulsory,  but  exemption  is  granted  to 
those  who  have  attended  secondary  schoolB  and  to  those 
attendinf^  higher  continuation  schools,  industrial  or 
commercial. 

A.S  an  example  of  the  Rckrutenschulen  let  us  consider  the 
schools  of  Luwrne.  The  course  covers  two  consecutiTe  years, 
in  each  of  which  forty  hours'  tuition  is  given.  Attendance 
is  compulsory.  No  class  contains  more  than  forty  pupils. 
Two-thirds  of  the  k^scms  are  given  in  winter,  and  the 
remainder  immediately  before  the  recruiting  season  opens. 
In  winter,  instruction  may  not  be  given  on  Sundays  or 
Church  holidavs.  In  summer,  work  mav  be  taken  on 
these  days,  but  not  during  morning  service.  If  the  school 
be  iarinini  the  pupils' homes,  evening  classes  are  forbidden. 
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The  teacher  draws  up  the  time-table  and  the  Director 
of  Education  chooses  the  text-books.  The  school  is  a 
military  school,  and  the  pupils  are  under  military  discip- 
line both  as  to  attendance  and  conduct.  The  teacher 
must  be  present  at  the  federal  examination,  and  squad 
sergeants  must  see  that  their  men  are  sober. 

II. — Elementaby  Continuation  Schools. 

The  scope  of  the  general  continuation  school  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  programme  of  work  issued  by  Canton 
Zug:  — 

Reading  and  Writing^  one  hour  per  week.  The  sub- 
jects are  chosen  from  patriotic  literature,  natural  history, 
and  reports  on  agriculture  or  industiy.  The  object  is  to 
ensure  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  Questions  on 
the  context  and  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter,  orally 
and  on  paper,  are  freely  employed.  The  pupils  are  given 
essays  and  letters  to  write,  and  are  taught  how  to  make 
out  receipts  and  invoices.     Patriotic  songs,  are  taught. 

Arithmetic  and  Simple  Book-keeping ^  one  hour  per 
week.  The  syllabus  includes  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, simple  proportion,  interest  and  elementary  men- 
suration. Book-keeping  deals  with  the  day-book,  ledger 
and  balance-sheet. 

Knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  one  hour  per  week.  The 
political  and  physical  condition  of  Switzerland ;  history  of 
the  Federation ;  the  political  organisation  of  parish,  canton 
and  Federation. 

The  civil  and  commercial  relations  of  the  cantons 
(speech,  commerce,  religion,  climate  and  trade  routes). 

The  State :  — ^Poor-law,  registration,  mortgage  law, 
finance,  agriculture,  the  licensing  acts,  taxes. 

The  citizen  :  — Liberty  of  the  subject,  protection  of  pro- 
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porty,  the  f raiichiso,  the  **law  of  association**  (Vereinsrecht), 
frocHlnm  of  religion,  of  thought  and  of  the  press,  militarr 
duties  and  obedience. 

In  Canton  Vaud  the  programme  is  drawn  up  with  t 
view  to  supplementing  defective  primary  education,  but 
"the  mode  of  instruction  is  suited  to  the  young  man  of 
eighteen  and  not  to  a  child  of  ten.  It  is  less  didactic  and 
more  conversational.  The  desire  is  to  develop  personal 
initiative,  precision  and  clearness  of  thought,  and  to 
cultivate  reason  and  the  sympathies  rather  than  the 
memory." 

Itcports  from  various  (*antons  indicate  that  as  regard* 
the  continuation  schools  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime  and  for  a  period  of 
thi'ee  consecutive  hours.  In  Vaud  "  discipline  and  work 
have  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  counet 
wci-e  held  in  the  afternoon  in  many  parishes.*'  In  St. 
Gall  a  number  of  schools  meet  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m..  and 
others  dismiss  at  10  p.m.  The  earlier  period  is  decidedly 
more  advantageous.  In  Appenzell  one  period  of  thrw 
hours  is  preferred  to  two  periods  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 
In  Aargau  the  time  for  dismissal  is  fixed  at  7  p.m.:  in 
Thurgau  it  is  8  p.m.  At  various  industrial  centres  dij 
continuation  classes  have  been  started,  so  that  apprentice! 
can  attend  for  one  afternoon  per  week  with  a  minimnm 
hiss  of  time,  but  these  schools  belong  more  properly  to 
the  specialised  continuation  schools,  about  to  be  described. 

In  some  cantons  attendance  at  continuation  schools  if 
cnn)|)ulsor}',  in  some  the  question  is  left  to  the  decision 
ol  the  commune,  and  in  sonii^  it  is  optional.^  When 
iittcnd;nirc  is  o|>tional,  a  higher  standard  of  learning  ii 
cxptH'tcd  and  a  de{>osit  is  usually  required  as  caution 
money:  evciy  unexcused  absence  entails  a  fine,  and  wbea 
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the  deposit  is  exhausted  the  offender  must  leave.  In 
Solothurn,  where  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  village 
schools  are  amalgamated  into  district  schools  and  pupils 
are  classified  as  to  trades. 


III. — Illustration   of  the   General   Organisation   of 
Continuation  and  Technical  Schools  in  a  Canton. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  types 
of  specialised  continuation  school,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  general  organisation  of  continuation  and 
technical  schools  in  a  canton.  The  Neuchatel  schools,  of 
which  a  description  is  given  below,  are  a  good  illustration 
of  cantonal  organisation.  The  population  of  Neuchatel 
in  1904  was  131,304.  The  canton  has  an  area  of  312 
square  miles. 

(i.)  Ecoles  de  perfectionncment, 

(a)  Ecoles  compHvientaires,  recruits'  school.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  for  four  months  in  winter 
for  two  sessions,  from  7-30  p.m.  to  9-30  p.m., 
twice  a  week. 

(6)  Ecoles  professionnelles,  held  from  7-30  to  9-30 
p.m.  For  boys  and  girls.  Five  schools,  750 
pupils. 

(c)  Domestic  economy  schools,  day  courses  of  thir- 
teen weeks'  duration.  Two  schools,  410 
pupils. 

(ii.)  Ecoles  d'apprentissage,  day  courses  [Trade  Schools]. 
Three  commercial  schools,  at  Neuchatel,  Le  Locle, 

La  Chaux  de  Fonds ;  480  boys,  100  girls. 
Holiday  commercial  course  at  Neuchatel;  280  boys, 

60  girls. 
Two  watch-making  schools;  72  pupils. 
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Three  teclinical  schools ;  133  pupils. 

Instrument  makers*  school;  80  pupils. 

School  of  industrial  art ;  235  boys,  40  girls. 

Agricultural  school;  33  pupils. 

Viticultural  school;  9  pupils. 

Courses  for  adults  at  Le  Locle;  30  courses,  520  papils. 

IV. — Specialised  Continuatiox  Schools  and  Classes. 

The  specialised  continuation  schools  in  Switzerland  fall 
into  three  main  groups:  — 

(a)  Commercial  Continuation  Schools, 

(b)  Technical  Continuation  Schools, 
(r)  Continuation  Schools  for  Girls. 

They  are  managed  hy  the  cantons,  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce, by  private  societies,  or  by  trade  unions. 

(a)  Commercial  Continuation  SchooU. 

For  admission  to  the  railway  and  the  post  office  service, 
cind  to  the  minor  pn>fes8ions,  six  years  primary  education 
and  three  years  higher  education  are  usually  demanded. 
This  would  make  a  nine  years*  course  at  the  dav  school. 
lUit  in  lieu  of  the  last  year  of  the  course,  the  pupil  mar 
attend  a  commercial  continuation  school,  the  work  of 
which  is  generally  done  in  the  evening.  There  are  many 
of  these  schools  maintained  by  school  boards  and  societiet. 
the  chief  society  being  the  Union  of  Swiss  Merchants. 

In  18G1  societies  were  formed  in  Bern  and  Zurich  to 
organise  continuation  courses  for  clerks.  In  time  a  com* 
m4*ri  iul  union,  to  which  the  Federation  gave  grants  in  1891, 
was  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  commercial  clasws. 
A  new  [H'riud  of  prosiH>iity  then  began,  as  cantonal  and 
coniniuiial  aid  followed.  In  1904  there  were  64  schook 
earning  Federal  grants  amounting  to  £5,d30.     One  sckool 
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was  in  London.  It  had  18  pupils,  the  expenses  amounted 
to  £56  and  the  Federal  grant  to  £31.  In  1904  there  were 
6,629  pupils  in  these  schools. 

There  were  in  addition  eighteen  schools  not  belonging 
to  the  Union.  These  were  attended  by  2,800  pupils,  and 
received  Federal  grants  amounting  to  £763.  One  of  the 
schools,  with  155  pupils,  was  in  Paris  and  receiyed  a  grant 
of  £200. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Union  has  hitherto  given 
most  of  its  attention  to  the  extension  of  schools  and  has 
left  the  construction  of  curricula  to  local  effort.  It  is 
aware  that  a  rational  curriculum,  with  obligatory  subjects, 
must  be  drawn  up  if  the  results  are  to  correspond  with  the 
outlay.  At  large  centres  a  curriculum  is  already  pre- 
scribed. It  usually  covers  six  half  years,  in  each  of  which 
four  subjects  are  studied,  two  hours  per  week  being  given 
to  each.  Special  courses  and  lectures  are  arranged  for 
older  persons. 

In  cantons  where  attendance  at  some  kind  of  continua- 
tion school  is  compulsory,  the  commercial  classes  are 
popular  and  business  houses  give  their  apprentices  facili- 
ties to  attend.  Where  no  compulsion  exists,  it  is  rare  to 
find  more  than  half  the  apprentices  in  attendance,  but  in 
Zurich  Town,  the  largest  centre  of  population  in  Switzer- 
land, this  proportion  is  reached. 

In  general  no  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  ad- 
mitted. Instruction  is  usually  given  in  the  evening  from 
7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  alternatives  are  the  early  morning 
and  mid-day,  but  no  arrangement  is  as  yet  completely 
satisfactory.  The  best  solution  would  be  to  make  some 
sacrifice  of  office  time,  as  was  done  at  24  centres  in  1900. 
Branch  societies  have  recommended  the  inclusion  of  a 
clause  to  this  effect  in  the  articles  of  apprenticeship. 

The  Union  holds  an  annual  examination  in  which  the 
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following  subjects  are  obligatory :  composition  in  the 
mother  tongue,  commercial  correspondence  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  in  oiie  foreign  language,  commercial  arith- 
metic, mental  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  lav. 
practical  knowle<lgi»  of  commerce,  comraen'ial  freofrraphr 
and  writing.  The  following  are  optional :  correspondence 
in  other  foreign  languages,  shorthand,  special  knowledge 
of  a  branch  of  commerce.  The  organisation  of  the 
examination  is  left  to  local  committees  composed  of  official 
representatives  and  competent  business  men.  A  successf al 
candidate  receives  a  diploma  and  u  certificate.  In  19(M 
there  were  291  diplomas  awarded.  Business  houses  gire 
preference  to  men  holding  these  distinctions. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industries  distrihutes  the 
Federal  grant h  to  these  schools,  and  exerts,  in  conMN|uenre. 
some  influence  on  the  organisation.  It  wishes  to  see  the 
maximum  size  of  a  class  reduced  to  ten  pupils,  a  necessity 
when  time  is  Iimite<l  and  intensive  methods  must  be  used. 

As  a  rule  fees  arc  paid  in  all  classes;  experience  shows 
that  free  tuition  causes  laxity  of  attendance.  Fees  ymry 
from  5  to  r)0  centimes  per  hour.  Teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  must  have  had  business  experience.  Many  of 
tho.fH"  em])loyed  arc  State  teachers,  a  few  are  business  mea 
with  leisure. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  organise  a  day  commercial 
school  with  a  time-table  of  eight  hours  per  week,  of  which 
four  were  granted  by  employers  from  office  work.  This 
arrangement  was  not  successful  and  was  soon  modified,  so 
that  the  course  extends  over  five  half-years,  in  each  of 
which  two  subjects  are  obligatory.  In  the  obligatoir 
curriculum  those  subjects  are  included  which  need  special 
attention.  At  present  languages  are  not  include<l,  as  the 
examination  shows  that  they  are  not  neglected.  The  hoars 
fixed  are  from  7  to  9  a.m.,  1  to  3  p.m.,  and  6  to  8  p.m. 
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Each  period  includes  one  hour  of  business  time.  An 
apprentice  wishing  to  enrol  himself  must  be  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  must  possess  the  attainments  equivalent 
to  three  years'  attendance  at  schools  other  than  primary. 

In  Canton  Vaud  the  Union  now  manages  the  cantonal 
continuation  schools  of  commerce.  In  Freiburg  a  school 
has  been  founded  with  the  Union's  co-operation.  The 
Union  is  now  publishing  text-books  for  use  in  its  schools. 
As  an  indication  of  the  work  of  the  schools  we  may  state 
that  Spanish,  Russian,  Actuarial,  Mathematics  and 
Political  Economy  are  among  the  subjects  taught. 

(b)  Technical  Continuation  Schools. 

These  schools  are  being  remodelled  in  many  cantons. 
In  St.  Gall  the  regulations  date  from  1892.  We  will 
first  discuss  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  this  canton. 

In  1902  there  were  31  schools  with  128  teachers  and  over 
1500  pupils.  Cantonal  grants  amounted  to  £595  and 
Federal  grants  to  £947.  The  schools  were  inspected  by 
Federal  and  Cantonal  experts.  Three  teachers  received 
bursaries  to  enable  them  to  attend  holiday  courses  in 
machine  drawing.  Five  visiting  teachers  were  employed 
for  about  2,000  hours.  One  visited  eight  schools.  The 
average  visit  lasted  three  hours. 

The  payment  of  teachers  varied  from  1'50  to  3  francs 
per  hour;  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
2  francs.  The  commune  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  classes.  The  cantonal  grant  amounts  to  55  centimes 
per  hour,  the  federal  grant  to  90  centimes.  Over  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  lessons  are  in  drawing.  Other  subjects  are 
modem  languages,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics. 

In  St.  Gall  town  the  school  is  open  in  summer  from 
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8  a.m.  to  noon,  from  2  to  5  p.m.,  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  on  week- 
days, and  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  on  Sundays. 

In  Basel  Town  the  schools  are  being  reorganised,  and  a 
disrussion  of  the  steps  taken  will  throw  light  on  manj 
questions.  In  1886  a  technical  continuation  school  was 
formed  by  amalgamating  a  number  of  priyate  courses.  la 
1896  it  was  decided  to  reorganise  the  school.  The  teachen 
of  the  school  presented  a  memorial  recommending  the  forma- 
tinn  of  a  two  years' preparatory  course  of  general  educatioa. 
a  day  art  and  a  day  technical  school,  public  workshops  and 
continuation  classes  for  apprentices,  journeymen  and 
masters.  The  Council  of  State  looked  on  the  day  technical 
school  and  the  public  workshops  as  unnecessary,  and  an« 
nounced  that  their  policy  was  to  supplement  the  work  of  a 
master  not  to  replace  it.  The  Council  brought  in  a  Bill 
proyiding  for  the  establishment  of  public  technical  and 
professional  continuation  schools  which  should  giye 
apprentices,  journeymen  and  masters  the  instruction  in 
theory  and  practice  and  the  general  artistic  culture  which 
could  not  be  giyen  in  a  workshop.  In  each  year  there 
were  to  be  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks.  Day  and  eyening 
classes  were  proyided  for  and,  in  winter,  Sunday  classes 
too.     The  courses  thus  contemplated  were:  — 

I.  Supplementary  eourses,  extending  the  work  of  the 

primary  school. 

II.  Preparatory  elajtses,  for  technical  courses,  in  mathe- 

matics, chemistry,  physics  and  drawing. 

III.  Technical   and   Art   Classes^   to    suit    local    tastes. 

Among  the  subjects  are  book-keeping,  practical 

geometry   and  the  history  of  art. 
Proyision  is  made  for  short  periodical  courses  and  for 
classes.     Admission  is  granted  to  residents  over  14  ; 
of  age  and  to  schoolboys  oyer  13.      Candidates  under  18 
years  of  age  must  show  that  their  education  is  eqoiTaleat 
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to  that  of  the  average  pupil  in  higher  public  schools  of 
13  years  of  age  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
courses.  For  such  pupils  a  minimum  curriculum  is  drawn 
up.  It  demands  eight  hours  per  week  in  summer  and  ten 
in  winter.  Firms  are  bound  to  give  their  apprentices 
leave  to  attend  classes — this  legalises  what  was  regarded  as 
a  moral  obligation, — but  not  more  than  four  hours  before 
6  p.m.  are  demanded.  Classes  must  not  exceed  25  pupils 
for  practice  or  35  for  theory. 

A  sum  of  eight  francs  must  be  deposited  as  caution 
money.  Reports  are  issued  every  term  to  pupils  and  em- 
ployers. The  officials  are — a  rector,  who  is  also  custodian 
of  the  museum,  at  a  salary  of  £340,  a  prorector  and  a 
secretary.  The  teachers  are  either  State  teachers  or  work- 
men who  hold  diplomas.  In  1904  the  Federal  grant 
earned  by  the  school  was  £1,890. 

Legislation  on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  was  a 
natural  sequel  to  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  Dec.  20,  1886. 
In  France  the  law  of  1851,  in  Austria  the  Gewerbeordnung 
of  1860,  and  in  Germany  the  code  of  1897  deal  with 
apprenticeship.  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Government 
has  passed  no  special  Act,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Factory 
Act  and  the  Law  of  Contracts  apply. 

A  number  of  cantons  are  considering  their  statutes 
relating  to  apprenticeship.  Three  main  questions  come 
up  for  consideration  :  — 

1.  Shall  the  employer  be  bound  to  afford  his  apprentices 
time  to  attend  continuation  classes? 

2.  Shall  the  apprentice  be  bound  to  attend  continuation 

classes? 

3.  Shall  the  apprentice  be  bound  to  attend  an  examina- 
tion? 

In   Obwalden,    Glarus,    Zug,   Freiburg,   Yaud,   Valais, 
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Neuf-ijatel.  Bern,  Zurich.  Basel  Tovrn,  and  Gfoeva,  Actt 
have  already  Ix'en  passed.  Measures  relating  tn  the  ex- 
amination of  apprentices  and  the  whole  question  of 
apprenticeship  are  under  consideration  in  Lucerne. 
ScLwyz,  Solothurn,  Aar|[rau  and  Thurpau. 

These  Cantonal  Acts  and  Bills  differ  in  details.  In 
general  they  ^ive  an  affirmative  answer  to  all  three  of  the 
questions  mentioned  above.  For  example,  in  the  Appren- 
tireship  Act  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (1905)  it  is  declared 
to  be  *"  the  duty  of  the  master  to  pive  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
appi^'Utice  and  to  educate  him  in  the  principles  and  skill 
re(juir€»d  for  the  business."  The  master  is  required  "to 
conduct  the  traininp  of  the  apprentice  either  in  person  or 
thniupli  the  medium  of  a  suitable  substitute/*  He  if 
bound  to  allow  the  apprentice  at  least  four  hours  a  week 
for  attendance  at  such  industrial,  commercial  or  peneral 
continuation  chisses  as  may  take  place  during  his  houn 
of  work. 

After  considering  these  examples,  the  Basel  Council  of 
State  <Iecided  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  training 
of  an  apprentice  than  to  the  award  of  a  diploma.  They 
approvc4l  of  the  principle  that  leave  should  be  given  to 
attend  classes  as  in  Vaud,  Obwalden,  Lucerne  and 
Zug.  (In  Zu(r  five  houi's;  in  Ziirich  ami  in  Lucerne,  four 
hr)ur.s  a  week  were  fiscal  as  the  maximum.  In  Bern  three 
hours  pt'i-  week  is  a  minimum.)  But  the  Basel  Council 
wishc<I  it  to  be  understood  that  thev  considered  the  work 
of  the  f'fMiliuuation  classes  valuabh*  as  a  means  of  general 
c<l neat  ion.  This  pencial  education,  they  believed,  woul«i 
ciialiK*  tlic  apprentice  t(»  profit,  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the 


1.  Thr>  ( f t.'w«TlM'Vrroin  is  a  voluntary  association  rvceiring  ft  nibudj 
frciii  thf  Statv. 
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instruction  of  the  master.  So  much  importance  did  they 
attach  to  the  teaching  of  the  master  that  they  thought 
incompetent  masters  should  be  denied  the  right  to  receive 
apprentices.  This  principle  is  enforced  in  other  cantons 
by  direct  legislation. 

The  Basel  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  Act  to  commercial  apprentices  on  the  ground 
that  evasion  was  easy.  The  Union  of  Basel  shopkeepers, 
while  not  withholding  approval,  submitted  a  draft  of  their 
own.  The  Union  of  Mechanics  and  Artizans,  which  has 
for  a  long  time  advocated  that  the  apprentices'  examina- 
tion should  be  obligatory,  considered  the  extension  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  promotion  of  trade  efficiency. 

The  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  State  contains  the 
following  provisions :  — 

1.  Apprentices  are  placed  under  cantonal  control. 

2.  A  committee  of  supervision  is  appointed.  Five  of 
the  fourteen  members  must  be  employers,  five  must  be 
workpeople  and  two  must  be  women. 

3.  The  right  to  engage  apprentices  may  be  withdrawn 
from  an  employer  convicted  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment. 

4.  An  apprentice  must  be  over  14  years  of  age. 

5.  A  written  contract  signed  by  the  master,  the  guardian 
and  the  apprentice  must  be  executed.  Each  party  receives 
a  copy  and  a  third  is  filed  at  the  Home  Office  for  approval. 

6.  The  contents  must  specify  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
the  length  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  time  of  probation, 
the  length  of  the  day's  work  and  the  consideration  given 
and  received. 

7.  A  master  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  his  ap- 
prentice, to  whom  he  must  give  time : 

(i.)  to   attend   classes   for   religious   instruction. 
(ii.)  to  attend  classes  and  examinations, 
(iii.)  to  prepare  for  the  latter. 

2    K 
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8.  The  apprentice  must  attend  continuation  clawoi. 
The  Act  applies  to  minors  of  either  sex  who  wiah  to 

learn  a  certain  trade  in  a  workshop  or  in  a  commercial 
establishment  or  with  a  private  individual;  but  it  doft 
not  apply  to  establishments  comin^^  under  the  Federal 
law  regulating  work  in   fw.'tories. 

9.  A  week's  work  for  bovs  shall  not  exceed  60  hoiin 
in  which  time  6  hours  of  class  work  is  included :  that 
for  girls  under  15,  not  more  than  54  hours  per  week. 

10.  The  Council  of  State  may  make  attendance  at  an 
examination  obligatory  for  apprentices  in  particular  tradfib 
The  examination  shall  be  open  to  all  apprentices  on  the 
termination  of  their  articles. 

11.  Neglect  of  duty  towards  master,  school  or  teacher 
on  the  part  of  an  apprentice  is  punishable  by  fine  or  iii- 
prisonment. 

The  Act  became  law  on  June  14,  1906. 

In  Neuchatel,  Freiburg,  Oeneva  and  Obwalden,  the 
examination  is  held  conjointly  by  the  cantonal  and  the 
local  authorities  and  prizes  are  given  by  the  cantons.  It 
is  proposed  to  follow  this  example  in  Zurich,  Ben. 
Lucerne  and  Zug.  A  private  society,  the  Swiss  Gewerbe- 
vereiu,  hohls  an  annual  examination.  In  1905  there 
wciv  2,0S0  candidates  drawn  fn)m  90  trades.  Tkis 
examination  is  o|>en  to  boys  and  girls,  provided  their 
articles  fix  a  reasonable  length  of  apprenticeship.  For 
bakers,  slaters  and  butchers  the  minimum  is  two  veari:for 
printers,  stoneniusons  and  engineers  the  minimum  is  froB 
'\l  to  4  years.  Each  candidate  must  have  regularly  attended 
i\  technical  continuation  school  for  two  half-vears  and  nait 
have  completed  a  general  education.  The  examination  ia 
the  latter  includes  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  simpk 
book-keeping  and  drawing.  School  certificates  of  eqaal 
value  exempt.  The  professional  examination  includes  aa 
oral  examination   in  technical  subjects    and  a  pnictiesi 
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examination   in   a   workshop  to  test   manual   skill   and 
dexterity. 

Becently  the  question  of  giving  a  cantonal  character  to 
these  examinations  has  been  debated.  The  step  has  been 
taken  in  Neuchatel,  Glarus,  Vaud,  Freiburg,  Obwalden  and 
Geneva.  In  ten  other  cantons  a  motion  to  do  so  is  being 
considered.  Already  the  Society  distributes  annually  over 
15,000  forms  of  articles  of  apprenticeship,  and .  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  apprentices  take  the 
examination.  This  proportion  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly 
now  that  several  populous  cantons  have  made  the  examina- 
tion compulsory.  In  1903  there  were  1,991  candidates 
(1,447  men,  544  girls).  Of  these  38  per  cent,  had  attended 
secondary  schools,  including  day  technical  schools,  and 
72  per  cent,  had  attended  continuation  classes.  Over  1,600 
passed  as  "excellent"  or  "good,"  and  1,909  in  all  gained 
certificates.  The  Society  issued  17,826  certificates  from 
1877  to  1903.  It  receives  a  Federal  grant  of  £620  per 
annum,  which  nearly  meets  the  expense  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  following  statistics  relate  to  the  Basel  schools: — 

Lessons  peb  Weik. 

Time 7a.m.-12.        2-5  p.m.  5-7  p.m.  7-9  p.m. 

Smmner 38        ...        63        ...      135        ...  130  for  men. 

30        ...        16       ...         4       ...         0  for  women. 

Winter 80        ...      107        ...      188        ...  210  formen. 

25       ...       18        ...         4       ...         0  for  women. 

Summer.  Winter. 

Number  of  pupils  (men  only)  853  1114 

„   "visitors"  Mmen  only) 80  108 

933  1222 

Of  these  : 

Number  of  journeymen   174  812 

„        f,   teachers    8  11 

apprentices    674  798 

University  students 7  21 

schoolboys  70  80 

933  ......        1222 

1.  A  "  visitor  "  is  a  student  attached  to  the  Uniyernty,  or  some  other 
place  of  instruction,  who  attends,  by  arrangement,  for  special  purposes. 
The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  th^e  .visitors,  and  in  each  case  tndicatf 
the  number  of  the  latter  included  in  the  figure  inmiediately  to  the  left. 


if  »» 
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Previous  Education  : 

"Defective"  less  than  7  years  61  75 

Moderate"  7  years  only  288  287  (6) 

Good"  8  years  376  (18)  587  m\ 

Very  Good"  over  8  years  208  (62)  273  (74) 

Pupils  in  first  term  260  (33)  373  (5€i 

second  term  189  (23)  246  /29t 

third  term   150  (9)  181  (If) 

fourth  term  110  (5)  131  (3} 

fifth  term  78  (2)  96  (4) 

sixth  term  50  (1)  74  it\ 

over  six  terms  96  (7)  ISl  (6) 


II 
II 
II 
>i 


Summer.  WbiUf. 

Number  of  women  in  attendance  139  131 

Engaged  in  art 16  13 

Engaged  in  teaching 60  68 

Total  number  of  pupils  1072*  1353t 

Natives  of  the  Canton  882  1127 

*933  men,  139  women.  1 1222  men,  131  women. 


In  attendance  (men  only) 


Summer.  Winter. 


from  : —  Pupils.     Visitors.  Pupils.      Vuxton. 

2  to  4  hrs.  per  week  340     ...     69     ...     884 

5  to  6  hrs.  per  week  154     ...       6     ...     212 

7  to  8  hrs.  per  week  195     ...       2     ...     224 

9  to  10  hrs.  per  week 59     ...       1      ...       80 

over  10  hrs.  per  week  ...     105     ...       2     ...     214 


f 
3 

1 

4 


The  certificate  of  a  technical  continuatioB  tchool 
receives  value  if  the  holder  proceed  to  a  day  technicti 
institute.  A  promising  apprentice  may  be  admitted  u  > 
second-vear  student  if  his  certificate  shows  a  sufficieat 
standard  of  attainment. 

(r)  Continuation  Schools  for  Girls, 

Much  is  done  over  a  great  part  of  Switaerland  to  p^ 
training  in  needlework,  cookery  and  hooaekold  managt- 
ment  to  girls  who  have  completed  their  eovne  in  tkt 
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primary  schools.  Most  of  this  activity  is  due  to  priyate 
effort,  aided  in  many  cases  by  grants  from  public  funds. 
The  classes  thus  arranged  attract  a  large  attendance  of 
pupils  and  their  work  is  heartily  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

Sewing  is  carefully  taught  to  girls  in  the  primary 
schools.  In  many  cantons  lessons  in  domestic  economy 
also  form  part  of  the  primary  school  course.  In  Canton 
Thurgau  girls  continue  to  attend  the  primary  school  for  a 
ninth  year  for  instruction  in  sewing.  In  Solothum  girls 
are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  primary  school  for  a  ninth 
year  unless  they  attend  a  housekeeping  school,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  the  canton.  These  housekeeping  schools 
are  district  schools,  serving  a  niunber  of  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  courses  include  sewing,  washing,  starching 
and  ironing,  domestic  economy,  cookery  and  housekeeping. 
The  pupils  attend  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons 
alternately. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term  is  not  compulsory  in  the  case  of  girls  except 
in  Canton  Freiburg,  and  there  only  since  1904.^ 

The  importance  of  providing  instruction  in  domestic 
subjects  for  girls  and  women  in  town  and  country  districts 
is  universally  recognised  in  Switzerland.  The  need  for 
such  teaching  in  the  industrial  districts  is  especially  felt. 
When  a  girl  works  in  a  factory  the  home  training  is  often 
lost.  She  leaves  the  public  school  too  young  to  gain  any 
benefit  from  the  housekeeping  and  cookery  classes  and  has 
barely  completed  the  sewing  course. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  school  which  offer 

1.  In  Canton  Vaud,  under  the  apprenticeship  \kw,  attendance  at 
teehnical  classes,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  is  compolaory  for  girli 
apprenticed  to  the  tailoring,  dressmaking,  imderclothing  and  laundry 
trades. 
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instruction    in    domestic    subjects   to    girls    beyond    the 
primary  school  age  :  — 

(a)  Continuation  Schools. 

(6)  Needlework  Schools  (Arbeitsschulen  or  EcoIm 
prof  essionnellcs) . 

(c)  Housekeeping  Schools  (Haushaltungstcholen  or 
Ecoles  menage  res). 
(a)  Continuation  Schools,  Since  the  passing  of  a  Federd 
resolution,  December  20,  1895,  which  declared  that 
continuation  schools  for  girls  were  eligible  for  Oovemmeiit 
grants,  provided  they  gave  instruction  in  needlework, 
cookery  and  laundry  work,  the  progpness  of  these  schooli 
has  been  rapid.  Within  eight  years  the  attendance  in 
Canton  Zurich  increased  a  hundredfold.  The continiiatioB 
school  for  girls  at  Winterthur  is  especially  interesting  and 
complete.  It  offers  day  and  evening  classes  in  branches 
of  knowledge  indispensable  for  housekeeping  and  is 
commercial  subjects.  The  subjects  taught  include,  on  the 
domestic  side,  sewing,  cutting  out,  dressmaking,  embroiderr. 
cookery,  domestic  economy  and  laundry  work,  and  on  the 
commercial  side,  letter  writing,  book-keeping,  French, 
Italian  and  shorthand.  There  are  also  classes  in  hygiene, 
drawing  and  gymnastics.  More  than  600  students  are  in 
attendance,  the  day  and  evening  students  being  about 
equally  dividinl  and  about  one-third  being  over  twentj 
yeai-s  of  ape. 

The  prognimme  for  the  schools  of  Freibux^,  issued  ii 
19U1,  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Clothing:  General  and  hygienic  observations;  cutting 
out  and  making :  washing ;  calculation  of  cost. 

2.  Cookery:  Value  of  different  foods;  soups,  meat, 
vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  puddings,  sweets;  invalid  cookerr; 
calculations  of  cost. 

3.  The  Garden :   Vegetables,  herbs,  flowers. 
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4.  Hygiene :  The  house,  the  skin,  the  sick-room,  the 
care  of  infants. 

In  large  towns  it  is  easy  to  arrange  courses.  In  the 
country,  to  avoid  difficulty  of  communication,  cookery 
vans  are  sometimes  fitted  up,  and  they  travel  a  beat  of  six 
groups  of  villages,  spending  a  day  or  a  night  at  each  per 
week. 

(6)  Needlework  Schools,  These  schools  provide  (1) 
courses  of  from  three  to  six  months  for  girls  and  women 
who  wish  to  gain  special  skill  in  some  particular  branch  of 
needlework,  and  (2)  in  many  cases,  apprenticeship  courses, 
lasting  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  years,  for  those  who 
intend  to  earn  their  living  by  dressmaking  or  sewing. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  managed  by  the  public  school 
authorities,  others  by  societies  of  public  utility.  Grants 
from  public  funds  are  given  to  both.  There  are  important 
needlework  schools  in  Basel,  Neuchatel,  Lausanne,  Greneva, 
St.  Gall,  Freiburg,  Aarau,  Zurich  and  Bern.  The  last 
two  are  under  the  management  of  private  societies 
assisted  by  public  grants.  At  the  schools  in  Zurich  and 
Geneva,  courses  of  instruction  in  French,  German,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  etc.,  are  given  in  addition  to  those  in 
different  kinds  of  needlework. 

(c)  Housekeeping  Schools,  Some  of  these  are  boarding 
schools,  the  pupils  doing  all  or  most  of  the  work  in  the 
house.  They  are  small,  and  the  courses  vary  in  length 
from  three  months  to  a  year.  The  fees  vary  according  to 
the  class  of  student  for  which  the  school  is  intended.  Some 
are  for  girls  from  well-to-do  families,  some  for  peasant 
girls  and  for  others  intending  to  enter  domestic  service. 

The  other  type  of  housekeeping  school  is  for  ds^j  pupils 
who  live  at  home.  In  some  cases  the  attendance  is  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  In  Basel  Town  such  a  school  has  been 
established  as  a  branch  of  the  needlework  school  with  the 
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object  of  giving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
housekeeping.  Thei-e  are  similar  schools  in  Neuchatel  and 
Lucerne.  That  in  Neuchatel  provides  yearlv  three  courwt 
of  three  months  each.  An  interesting  form  of  the  dar 
housekeeping  school  is  found  in  the  country  villages  of 
Aarau  and  in  the  canton  of  Basel  Land.^ 

V.--C0NTI\U.\TI0N   COVRSES   FOR   TeaCHERS. 

In  1899  the  Federal  DepaHment  of  Trade  and  Industries 
issued  the  report  of  a  special  commission  on  training 
courses  for  teachers  of  drawing,  in  which  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  cantons  would  arrange  holiday  courses,  su 
that  the  difficulty  of  pn)viding  efficient  elementary  in- 
struction in  country  schools  might  be  overcome.  In  the 
towns  there  arc  sufficient  teachers.  In  some  districts  a 
system  of  visiting  teachei-s  meets  the  case.  But  so  far 
the  country  teacher  has  not  shown  sufficient  skill,  and  this 
the  department  believes  could  be  gained  at  special  holiday 
courses. 

The  usual  an*angoment  observed  with  .a  holidaj 
course  is  for  a  society  to  organise  it  and  the  cantons  to 
grant  aid.  The  Swiss  Society  for  Promoting  Manual 
Training,  for  example,  receives  a  Federal  grant  of  LOOO 
francs  in  addition  to  cantonal  aid.  There  are  courses  for 
teachers  at  technical  continuation  classes  at  Aarau,  for 
teachers  of  weak-mi nde<I  children,  for  teachers  of  commer- 
cial subjects  and  for  drawing  masters  at  various  centres^ 
The  various  teachers*  associations  arrange  courses  for  their 
members,  and  recently  a  summer  meeting  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Zurich.  Trade  Unions 
also  arrange  practical  courses  for  journeymen  to  which 

1.  A  vHliiHhK*  jMijier  hy  Miw  M.  (Wile  Mathefloii  on  The  TtarMimf:  •/ 
Dftmestir  S"irnrr  ift  .N'i/i7r»*r/rt/i*/,  m  |>rint««l  in  Vol.  16  of  Sperial  RifmU 
OH  Etiurationnl  Sithjvrtd,  isMue*!  )iv  the  U<kanl  of  EducmtMO  (WymuMk 
1906). 
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public  support  is  given.  Without  entering  into  de- 
tails we  may  state  one  general  result :  — It  is  found  better 
to  give  a  teacher  a  knowledge  of  special  technical  work 
than  to  take  a  skilled  workman  and  endeavour  to  train 
him  as  a  teacher. 

VI. — Compulsory  Attendance  at  Continuation  Schools. 

A  proposal  was  made  in  1874,  when  the  Federal  consti- 
tution was  revised,  that  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
should  be  declared  obligatory.  The  proposal  was  not 
carried,  nor  was  another  giving  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  appoint  Federal  inspectors  of  primary  schools. 
Some  cantons  have,  however,  declared  attendance  com- 
pulsory; in  a  few,  Bern  and  St.  Gall  for  example,  the 
question  is  left  for  decision  to  the  commune.  It  is  necessary 
to  warn  the  reader  that  he  must  interpret  the  word  obligatory 
with  some  reservation.  A  commune  may  declare  enrol- 
ment to  be  voluntary,  but  may  compel  all  who  have  enrolled 
to  attend.  A  detailed  description  of  the  regulations  must 
be  sought  by  the  student  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
cantonal  authorities  and  in  the  various  issues  of  the  Jahr- 
buch  des  Erziehungswesens  in  der  Schweiz.^ 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  proof-sheets 
of  fhe  new  edition  of  the  Jahrbuch,  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  writer  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Huber.  The 
regulations  refer  to  boys  only,  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

Zurich.     No  obligatory  schools. 

The  general  continuation  schools  and  the  continuation 
schools  for  girls  are  placed  under  an  inspector  who  visits 
each  school  once  a  year.  The  inspector  assists  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  schools  and  courses,  and  conducts  classes 

1.  A  list  of  Cantonal  Acts  and  Regulations  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Jahrbuch  for  1902. 
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for  persons  intending  to  become  teachers  in  continoation 
schools.  He  may  also  be  called  on  to  prepare  text-books 
for  use  in  the  schools.     (Circular,  24  Oct.,  1900.) 

In  1904,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  continuation 
schools  for  girls  more  uniform  in  syllabus  and  programme. 
Eight  district  schools  have  now  taken  the  place  of  twentj- 
two  small  village  schools. 

In  the  Gewerbeschule  of  Zurich  Town  a  pupil  must  now 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  Oerman,  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping  before  he  is  admitted  to  advanced 
courses. 

Bern.  The  commune  decides  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory  attendance.  Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  all  communes  declare  attendance  compulsory  for  boys 
for  two  winter  sessions  of  GO  hours  each.  Manual  work  if 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Between  the  age  of  leaving  the  primary  school  and  that 
of  presenting  himself  for  military  service  a  boy  la  con- 
sidered to  be  of  continuation  school  age.  In  hill  com- 
munes, where  the  numbers  are  small,  the  continuation 
school  may  only  be  open  for  alternate  periods  of  two  yean^ 
Exemption  from  attendance  can  be  obtained  by  paaaing  aa 
examination.  Reports  are  sent  out  once  every  half-year 
to  parents. 

Lucerne.  No  compulsory  continuation  school.  The 
Wiedorholungsschule  is  a  half-timers*  school,  at  which 
certain  boys  must  attend  up  to  the  sixteenth  year  at  least 
two  courses  of  'JO  full  days  or  60  half  daya  each.  The 
riHTuits*  school  is  compulsorj'  for  pupils  between  17  and  19 
voarH  of  agf.     Two  coui-ses  of  40  hours  each. 

Cri.  Attendance  obligatory.  All  young  men  must 
attend  three  annual  courses  of  40  hours  from  the  age  of  16. 
The  recruit^s  preparatory  course  is  abandoned. 
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Schwyz.  Attendance  obligatory  for  recruits.  Two 
years'  course  of  40  hours  each  year  from  17th  year.  No 
other  regulations  for  continuation  schools. 

Ohwalden.  No  obligatory  general  continuation  school. 
The  name  Fortbildungsschule  is  given  to  a  winter  course  for 
half-timers  which  replaces  the  VII.  and  VIII.  standards. 
Recruits'  courses  of  40  hours  obligatory. 

Nidwalden,     Obligatory  recruits'  course  of  48  hours. 

Glarus,  No  obligatory  school.  The  continuation  schools 
are  organised  as  {a)  general,  (6)  industrial,  (c)  domestic. 
Attendance  is  optional.  Higher  grade  pupils  not  enrolled. 
Instruction  given  in  winter  for  20  weeks.  Summer  courses 
permissible.  Work  must  cease  on  weekdays  at  9  p.m.  On 
Sundays  not  more  than  two  hours'  instruction  may  be 
given,  and  that  not  during  morning  service.  Caution 
money  3  francs  per  head.  Fine  for  absence  60  centimes. 
After  six  absences  pupil  is  expelled.  Minimum  salary 
for  each  hour  per  week  of  instruction  40  francs  per  course 
for  men,  25  francs  for  women.  Maximum  number  of 
pupils  in  a  class  25.     No  fees.     Free  books. 

Ziig.  Attendance  obligatory  between  17  and  19  years  of 
age.  Two  winter  courses  from  1st  November  to  31st  March, 
three  hours  per  week.  Communal  School  Board  holds 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  A  member  of 
School  Board  must  inspect  the  work  once  a  month.  School 
Board  sends  an  annual  report  to  Cantonal  Education  Com- 
mittee. Three  days'  obligatory  course  for  recruits  before 
enlistment. 

Fine  for  absence,  one  franc.  Punishment  for  breach  of 
discipline  may  be  fine  or  imprisonment. 

School  must  be  held  on  weekdays  and  in  the  daytime. 

Freiburg,  Obligatory  schools  for  at  least  three  winters. 
Course  of  70  hours  in  each. 
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Obligatory  recruits*  revision  course  of  ten  hours  before 
examination. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  will  in  future  be 
compulsory  for  girls  in  accordance  with  Act  of  May,  1904. 

Soloihurn.  Obligatory  school  up  to  completed  eigh- 
teenth year;  three  courses  of  21  weeks  and  3  boun  per 
week  since  1873.     Optional  courses  for  recruits. 

Basel  Town.  No  obligatory  school.  Optional  coarwt 
free. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  1904  to  make  attendance  coin- 
pulsory  for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 
This  bill  did  not  pass. 

Basel  Land,  Attendance  obligatory  for  two  years  (17 — 
18  years  of  age)  for  17  weeks  and  4  hours  per  week. 
Hecruits*  course  of  12  hours  optional.  Instruction  moit 
be  given  on  two  separate  days  of  the  week  and  most 
conclude  by  9  p.m. 

Schaffhausen.  Attendance  obligatory  for  two  yean 
(17-18  years  of  age).  Pupils  who  complete  8  standards 
at  primary  schools  are  exempt.  Two  courses  of  13  weeb 
and  4  hours  per  week. 

AppenzcU-a-Ith,  Attendance  compulsory  if  the  com- 
mune 80  decides.  Attendance  has  been  obligatory  for  bojf 
in    all    communes   since    1897.      Two   courses    vearlv   of 

m  m 

60  hours  each. 

Apprnzell-i.'Rh,  Attendance  compulsory  for  3  eoanef 
of  20  weeks  and  4  houi-s  per  week  for  all  boys  immediatelr 
on  leaving  the  seven -standard  primary  school. 

St.  Gall,  Attendance  compulsory  if  commune  so  decides. 
In  1904  it  was  compulsory  at  57  out  of  123  schools. 

Attendance  at  technical  continuation  schools  (of  which 
there  are  -H,  27  being  open  all  the  year  round)  is  voluntanr, 
unless   pi*eseribi>d    in  articles  of  apprenticeship. 
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Cantonal  grants  are  paid  to  schools  which  give  60  hours 
of  instruction  per  annum  and  hold  an  examination  at 
end  of  course. 

Orisons.  Attendance  compulsory  if  commune  so  decides. 
The  continuation  schools  take  pupils  from  leaving  the 
primary  school  up  to  the  end  of  their  17th  year.  Usual 
session  twenty  weeks,  three  meetings  per  week  of  1|  hours 
duration.  No  pupil  admitted  to  continuation  schools  who 
has  not  obtained  exemption  from  attendance  at  a  primary 
school.  Attendance  must  be  maintained  till  the  end  of  a 
session. 

Two  kinds  of  continuation  school  are  recognised,  obli- 
gatory and  optional.  The  former  is  a  school  which  all 
males  must  attend  on  leaving  the  primary  school  until 
they  complete  their  eighteenth  year.  At  the  optional 
school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all,  males  and 
females,  who  enrol. 

The  Cantonal  Treasury  makes  a  grant  of  from  80  to  120 
francs  a  month  to  obligatory  schools,  and  one  of  from  60 
to  80  francs  to  optional  schools. 

Aargau.  Obligatory  school;  3  courses  of  80  hours;  for 
young  men  between  17  and  19.  Classes  do  not  exceed  30. 
Work  terminates  at  7  p.m.     Exemption  can  be  gained. 

Thurgau,  Attendance  obligatory  for  three  sessions 
from  Idth  year.     Thirteen  weeks  of  4  hours  per  session. 

Ticino,  Obligatory  courses  up  to  18th  year,  from  180 
to  240  hours  spread  over  3  or  4  years.  Obligatory  recruits' 
course  12  days  and  4  hours  per  day. 

Vaud.  Obligatory  school  from  16  to  19  years  of  age. 
Thirteen  weeks  of  3  hours  per  session.  Obligatory  recruits* 
course  of  6  hours  per  week  for  20  weeks. 

Valais.  Obligatory  school  from  16  to  20  years.  Feur 
courses  of  17  weeks  and  6  hours  per  week.     OUigatorj 
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eourso  for  recruits,  30  periods  of  2  hours  before  enrol- 
ment. 

Neuchdtel,  An  annual  examination  is  held  at  which 
all  young  men  must  present  themselves  on  attaining  the 
age  of  17.  The  standard  is  little  higher  than  the  recmits' 
examination.  Candidates  who  fail  must  attend  clnaios  for 
two  winter  sessions  of  64  hours  each.  These  classes  arv 
for  the  most  part  equivalent  to  those  of  a  recruits'  school. 

Geneva.  No  compulsory  continuation  schools.  Op- 
tional classes,  10  hours  per  week,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Obligatory  course  for  recruits  who  fail  at  the  cantonal 

preliminary  examination,  36  hours  spread  over  five  or  six 

weeks. 

Summary. 

From  which  it  follows  that :  In  19  cantons  attendance 
at  the  continuation  schools  is  obligatory  for  boys;  in  15  n{ 
these  by  vote  of  the  canton  (Ziirioh,  Uri,  Zug,  Freiburfr. 
Solothum,  Basel  Town  (for  some  apprentices),  Basel  Land. 
Schaffhausen,  Appenzell-i.  Hh.,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Ticino, 
Vaud,  Valais,  Xeuchatel);  in  4  by  vote  of  the  commune 
(Bern,  Appenzell-a-Rh.,  St.  Gall,  Grisons). 

In  one  canton  (Freiburg)  attendance  is  obligatory  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  in  Zurich  and  Basel  Town  for 
girl  apprentices. 

Obligator}'^  recruits'  courses  are  held  in  10  cantons 
(Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Obwalden,  Nidwalden,  Zug,  Freiburg, 
Ticino,  Vaud,  Valais,  Geneva). 

Optional  courses  (other  than  recruits*  courses,  and  some- 
times organised  side  by  side  with  obligatory  courses  in  the 
same  canton)  are  to  be  found  in  4  cantons  (OLarus,  St. 
Gall,  Grisons  and  (ieneva). 

There  are  optional  recruits'  courses  in  2  cantoni 
(Solothurn  and  Basel  Land). 

Many  reasons  combine  to  make  Switzerland  the  edncs- 
tional  laboratory  of  Ilurope.     The  political  constitntioas 
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allow  great  freedom,  and  the  administratiye  talents  of  the 
nation  are  directed  towards  education  in  the  absence  of 
large  external  interests..  From  the  preceding  pages  the 
reader  will  learn  that,  throughout  the  Federation,  great 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  continuation  schools,  and 
that  the  Swiss  spare  neither  money  nor  effort  in  perfecting 
them.  In  Switzerland  the  deserving  apprentice  does  not 
find  his  instruction  left  to  the  chance  events  which  modify 
a  daily  routine,  for  continuation  schools  are  always  within 
reach.  And,  for  their  maintenance  and  success,  he  must 
thank  the  co-operation  of  the  State,  the  employer,  the 
trade  union,  and  the  teacher. 

A.  J.  PSESSLAND. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
Continuation*  Classes  and  Social  Education  in  France 

A.  Classes  for  young  people  and  adults. 

With  the  exception  of  some  attempts  in  the  ISth. 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  (^.^.,  St.  J.-B.  de  la 
Salle*8  in  Paris  in  1690)  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  classes  for  young  people  and  adults  date* 
from  the  Revolution.  Rousseau  and  Condorcet  had 
given  expression  to  the  idea;  the  Convention  in 
1792  and  1793,  inspired  by  their  theories,  prepared 
numerous  legislative  proposals  dealing  with  the 
subject;  during  the  whole  of  the  19th  century  these 
theories  were  more  or  less  put  into  practice.  But  the 
various  forms  of  government  which  succeeded  one  another 
in  France  during  this  period  had  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  classes.  Under  the  Empire  the 
plans  formed  during  the  Revolution  were  entirelj 
dropped;  with  the  Restoration,  however,  they  re- 
appeared. In  1816  the  former  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Poly 
technique  at  Metz  o{)eno<l  public  classes  for  working  men. 
In  1820  and  1821  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  started  the  fint 
two  siK-li  classes  for  adults  held  in  Paris,  and  during  the 
next  few  years  the  nunil)er  of  such  classes  increased  both 
in  Paris  and  Mctz.  After  the  Revolution  of  IftlO.  the 
Government  of  July  encouraged  them;  classes  were  started 
at  Lyons  and  Mulhouse.  In  1%)7  they  numbered  1^586 
with  :)6,964  students  in  attendance;  in  1848,  6,913  with  aa 
attendance  of  117,000.     They  were,  however,  immediatelj 

I.  Tho  term  ** jM^t -fcolairr  "  which  is  best  translated  by  "contmaatwa  " 
is  iiM'ri  to  desi^nnte  the  iiiHtnirtion  given  to  young  pcopW  abow  Uk* 
<  f)iiipiilsory  srhtjol  age  and  to  adults.  In  France  free  compuliorr  pdhbr 
4>lei)i«'iitary  ed  mat  ion  ends  with  the  obtaining  of  tbe  Cerhfirat  fttmiff 
primmn^  generally  taken  between  12  and  13  y9tkT%  of  age. 
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affected  by  the  political  reaction :  in  1850  their  numbers 
went  down;  from  1851  to  1863  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  published  no  statistical  information  concerning 
the  state  of  Primary  Education,  and  only  an  absurdly 
small  sum,  2,000  francs  a  year,  was  granted  to  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Under  the  liberal  influence  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  thanks  above  all  to  the  efforts  of  the  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Victor  Duruy,  the  classes 
revived,  and  in  1869  their  number  had  increased  to  28,172 
with  an  attendance  of  800,000.  The  turmoil  of  the  years 
1870-1  stopped  their  progress,  but  the  Third  Republic  paid 
special  attention  to  the  question  of  primary  education; 
since  the  peace  and  the  resumption  of  social  life,  laws  and 
decrees  have  followed  one  after  another,  efforts  have  been 
multiplied,  ^nd  the  work,  notwithstanding  a  temporary 
crisis,  has  continued  to  extend  rapidly.  In  1875  Monsieur 
Greard,  afterwards  vice-rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
published  a  scheme  for  the  general  organisation  of  Adult 
Classes  (Cours  d^Adultcs) ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  carried 
out  his  ideas  in  an  order  dated  August  20th,  1877.  On 
March  28th,  1882,  the  law  making  Primary  Education 
compulsory  was  passed,  and  on  July  22nd,  1884,  a 
ministerial  order  was  promulgated  making  regulations  for 
Cours  (TAdultes  throughout  the  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  number  of  classes  diminished  considerably 
from  1884  to  1895,  the  figures  being,  1883-4,  24,378; 
1884-5,  9,338;  1894-5,  8,228.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  experience  had  not  yet  pointed  out 
the  limited  function  of  the  Primary  School.  Everything 
had  been  hoped  from  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 
and  it  was  expected  with  an  astonishing  naivete,  that  the 
education  of  the  whole  nation  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  years.  The  reality  soon  dissipated  these  illusions;  tlie 
school   went   slowly   on   with    its   limited   work,   and   the 

2    L 
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necessity  hecnmc  more  and  more  urgent  of  prolonginfr  and 

completing  this  short  period  of  instruction,   which    wai 

proving  itself  to  be  so  insnificient  a  preparation  for  life. 

In  1895-6  the  numl)er  of  Cours  d'Adultes  rose  again  to 

15,778.     According  to  the  official  report  of  Ed.  Petit  the 

number,  in   1903-4,  was  46,868  (H0.209  men  and  bovf, 

16,659  for  women  and  girls).     In  1904-O  the  number  cA 

courses  had   risen   to  47,600.     In   addition,   about   5,000 

technic'til  classcH  (cours  professiotnicls)  were  organised  by 

Syndicate*,    Jiouravs  du   Travail,  etc.,  making  a  total  of 

over  52,000  courses,  with  an  att(Midam*e  of  nearly  a  million. 

The  organisation  of  these  classes  is  quite  simple.    Under 

tlie  July  Monarchy,  they  could  not  be  started  without  the 

authorisation  of  the  central  authority,  but  since  the  decree 

of  January  11th,  1895,  anyone  who  wishes  may  open  a 

class  provided  he  have  the  approval  of  the   Mayor,  the 

Prefect  and  the  Academy  Inspector.     Tnder  the  Republic 

the  classes  have  also  been  made  more  accessible  to  those 

for  wliom  they  arc  intended.     The  minimum  age,  which 

was  fixed  under  Louis-Philippe  (1836)  at  15  for  boys  and 

12  for  girls,  and  was  raised  to  18  in  1850,  has  been  lowered 

to  V'\  by  the  decree  of  January  l»3th,  1887.     Nearly  all  the 

classics  are  for  boys  or  girls  only;  mixed  classes  do  not 

exist  except   in  some  of  the  large  towns.      The  length 

and    frequency    of    the    class    meetings    which    were   st 

first  loft   unregiilated,  and  then  fixed  by  the  decree  of 

July  22nd,  1884,  at  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least  three  times 

a  week  for  not  less  than  five  months  in  the  year,  hare  again 

bv  the  order  of  January  11th,  1895,  been  left  to  the  de- 

cision  of  the  local  organisers,  in  order  that  local  necdi 

and  the   wishes  of  diilerent  categories  of  students  maj 

1k>  the  moiv  easily  met.     It  should  be  added  that  thoQ^ 

there  is  a  considerable  movement  of  opinion  in  favour 

of  ('om])ulsor}'  attendance  up  to  17  years  of  age,  there  it  st 
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present  no  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  classes.  Anyone 
comes  who  likes  and  attends  as  he  likes.  A  scholar  who 
has  attended  regularly  receives  simply  a  statement  or 
certificate  of  the  fact  from  the  master,  and  these  certificates 
are  generally  taken  into  account  by  employers.  Occasional 
prize  distributions,  aided  by  the  municipalities,  also  help 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  and  on  the  whole 
their  attendance  and  work  are  satisfactory.  The  financial 
side  of  the  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Light- 
ing and  heating  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for,  and  it 
would  be  only  just  that  the  masters  and  mistresses 
who  bear  all  the  responsibility  of  the  work  should  re- 
ceive proper  remuneration.  But  the  scholars,  accustomed 
to  free  education  in  the  primary  day  schools,  are  unwilling 
to  pay  fees  in  the  evening :  ten  years  ago  only  the  sum  of 
50,000  francs  was  realised  from  this  source,  and  this  figure 
diminishes  year  by  year.  The  State  grant,  although  there 
has  lately  been  a  slight  increase,  does  not  even  now  amount 
to  more  than  350,000  francs.  Private  subscriptions  come 
to  about  the  same  sum.  All  this  would  be  very  insufficient 
without  the  subsidies  given  by  the  towns  and  depart- 
ments—700,000  francs  in  1865-6;  1,188,000  francs  in 
1895-6;  1,751,211  francs  in  1903-4,— and  without  the 
devotion  of  the  primary  school  teachers.  The  laws  of 
1867,  1882  and  1884  secured  remuneration  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  150  francs,  per  course,  per  year,  to  every 
teacher  who  was  willing  to  undertake  this  extra,  voluntary 
work,  but  these  payments  were  abolished  by  the  decree  of 
January  11th,  1895,  which  is  still  in  force  to-day.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  does  all  it  can  to  for- 
ward continuation  school  work.  Teachers  who  are  active  in 
evening  classes  receive  from  the  Department  either  an 
extension  of  holiday,  or  letters  of  recommendation,  or  some 
purely  honorary  reward,  such   as  congratulatory  letters, 
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diploinns,  medals,  decorations,  etc.  Certain  small  subnidief 
are  assigned  by  the  municipalities  for  the  payment  of  the 
teachers  in  continuation  classes.  But  there  is  strikinfr  in- 
e(}uality  in  the  distribution  of  these  awards. and  as  manyu 
thirty  departments  still  refuse  all  help  to  the  masten  and 
mistresses  who  add  continuation  school  work  to  their  lUilr 
labour.  There  are  even  cases  of  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves obliged  to  defray  the  cost  of  heating  and  lighting. 
Is  it  surprising  that  they  are  asking  that  such  a  state 
of  tilings  shall  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  paid  teaching  staff  for  continuation  srhonlt? 
The  difficulty  is  to  decide  on  whom  the  duty  of  payment 
ouglit  to  ])e  laid.  The  State,  and  even  the  towns,  plead 
in  excuse  their  alrea<ly  heavy  budgets;  perhaps  the 
best  hope  is  that  the  various  voluntary  asMiciatinns  and 
patronage  societies  should  take  over  both  the  organisation 
and  th<*  financing  of  the  classes.  At  the  present  moment 
the  fate  of  the  ('ours  (VAJultrs  depends  upon  the  self- 
sa(»rifice  of  teachers  who  ai*e  either  not  paid  at  all  or  are 
bailly  paid  for  their  extra  work. 

The  Continuation  Class  {('our,*  tF Adulter)  is  usuallv  held 
in  tlic  evening  between  7  and  S-*JO  o'clock;  it  is  o|ien  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  lasts  from  the  autumn,  or  the 
beginning  of  winter,  until  Kaster,  that  is,  for  from  three 
to  five  niontlis.  Some  of  the  masters  organise  summer 
courses  on  Sumlay  afternoons.  **  Half-an-hour  is  given  to 
an  infniTiuil  talk  on  agriculture,  history,  geography,  some 
])oii)t  ol  romiuon  law,  the  events  of  the  day,  etc.;  half-an-' 
hour  to  icgular  study:  spelling,  com|)osition,  the  writiwr 
ot  business  h-ttcrs,  mental  arithmetic,  explanation  of  the 
piiiK'iph's  ot  land  valuation  and  taxation,  making  out  bilb 
and  iiivoift's,  s(|uare  and  cubic  measurements,  the  price  of 
storks,  the  organisation  of  savings  banks  .  .  •  and  so  t» 
witli  I'udless  varietv.    The  last  half-hour,  which  is  one  of 
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semi-recreation,  is  devoted  to  reading,  with  explanations, 
or  to  singing."  ^ 

Experience  soon  showed  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
Cours  d'Adultes  into  (1)  classes  for  the  illiterate,  (2)  con- 
tinuation classes  proper  {cours  complSmentaires),  and  (3) 
technical  classes  [cours  frofessionnels),  and  this  division 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Acts  of  1882,  1884  and 
1895.  The  slow  growth  of  the  first  of  these,  the  classes  for 
the  illiterate,  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  grown-up  man  is  ashamed  to  own  his 
ignorance,  and  will  not  go  and  sit  again  on  a  school  bench. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  West  {Massif  Central 
and  Brittany)  there  are  regimental  classes  in  the  garrisons, 
under  the  direction  of  soldier-teachers,  which  make  up,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  the  grievous  evasion  of  the  law  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  More  classes  for  women 
are  needed  in  order  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
which  is  still  very  high  amongst  them.  The  object  of  the 
Cours  Cornplementaires,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
Higher  Primary  Schools  {E coles  Prirnaires  Supirieures) , 
just  as  the  classes  for  the  illiterate  correspond  roughly  to 
the  primary  schools  pix>{)er  {E coles  Primaires  Elementaires), 
is  to  continue  and  develop  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 
This  need  seems  to  be  best  met  by  giving  the  scholars  some 
idea  of  history,  particularly  of  contemporary  history,  and 
of  economic  and  colonial  geography.  Side  by  side  with  these 
general  subjects,  more  exact  instruction  is  given  in  other 
branches  according  to  the  needs  of  the  scholars  and  their 
surroundings.  In  towns,  it  is  found  that  classes  in  in- 
dustrial drawing  and  arithmetic  appeal  for  the  most  part 
to  boys,  while  English,  German,  book-keeping,  stenography 
and  typewriting  are  more  attractive  subjects  to  women. 
In  the  country,  agriculture  holds  the  first  place;  then  in 

1.  Ed.  Petit,  Rapport   sur  TEducation  Populaire  en  1897-8. 
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order  of  preference  come  geography,  French  composition, 
the  metric  system  und  science,  rural  law,  hygiene,  land- 
surveying,  temperance  instruction,  etc.  Almost  every- 
where, a  certain  niimber  of  classes  in  hygiene,  domestic 
economy,  the  care  of  infants,  cookery  and  needlework  are 
organised  for  girls,  and  the  numl)er  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Less  than  a  thousand  in  189*1-5,  the  number  of  classes  had 
incrc»asedtol4,:Ul  in  1901-2,  and,  in  1902-3,  to  15,354— an 
increase  of  a  thousand  in  one  year.  For  technical  trainiii|r 
special  proyision  is  made  in  the  Ecoles  Profesiionnelles^ 
and  the  Evolcs  de  Cnmmvrve  et  d^Industrie^^  but  in 
addition  to  these  State  schools,  the  Syndicats^  Bourses  iu 
Travail  and  various  working  men*8  organisations  hate 
opened  5,000  aprenticeship  classes.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Ecolv  Profvs$wnnvlU'  with  its  (often)  old-fashioned 
methods,  its  stereoty])ed  and  theoretical  teaching,  yields 
disappointing  results:  employers  and  working  men  are 
e([ually  loud  in  their  complaints,  the  former  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  turns  out  apprentices  who  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness, the  latter  on  the  ground  that  when  the  pupils  leave  the 
school  it  is  necessary'  to  begin  all  over  again  and  give  them 
a  practical  knowledge  of  their  trade.  Xo  body  of  men.  it 
would  seem,  is  better  qualified  to  determine  the  technical 
needs  of  each  trade  than  the  workers  themselves,  and  their 
Sjf/nh'rats  are  well  fitted  to  take  upon  themselves  the  work 
of  organising  practical  classes  for  apprentices. 

Moreover,  tlie  Ernlr.<  /^rofrssionnellvs,  which  are  dav 
sdiools,  and  the  number  of  wiiich  is  necessarily  limited, 
can  only  accommodate  a  very  small  proportion  of  thope 
needing  a  tt'chnical  edueation.     The  interesting  attempt 


I.  Thero  arv  \'2  Kroh *  Pmic^ninnnrlhn  in  Paris.  6  for  bojs  uid  6  fcr 
girls,   mostly   foiindod  simv   IKb4.  all  free,  and  each  with  at  iMft  SM 

pupils. 

'1.  Thoro  an>  'lO  Ktotr.*  dr  Comimrrr  rt  tT Industrie,  42  for  boji  nd 
^  f(ir  Kifl-'i*  nn<l  tht'ir  number  is  incrt'asinfc  every  year. 
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which  is  being  made  in  Paris,  under  the  guidance  of 
M.  Jully,  Inspector  of  Manual  Instruction,  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  more  widespread  and  accessible  form  of  training 
for  apprentices  in  the  wood  and  iron  industries,  should  be 
mentioned  here.  These  cours  techniques  are  held  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  are  conducted  by 
artizan  teachers.  The  leading  idea  of  the  experiment  is  to 
improve  an  already  educated  artizan  class  by  helping  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the 
practice  of  their  various  trades.  This  idea  has  been 
adhered  to  throughout,  but  the  detailed  organisation  of 
the  classes  has  been  considerably  modified  by  experience. 
From  the  first  they  have  included  lessons  in  geometry  and 
industrial  drawing,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  give  more  training  in  experimental  science 
than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  on  the  other,  to  adapt 
the  practical  manual  work  more  exactly  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  different  categories  of  students.  This  last  was 
no  easy  matter  but,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Jully,  the 
artizan  teachers  have  attacked  the  problem  and  now  each 
class  is  provided  with  a  series  of  appropriate  models  and 
drawings  which  is  added  to  constantly  as  new  needs  arise. 
Moreover,  as  the  classes  have  grown,  it  has  become 
necessary  in  some  cases,  to  divide  them  definitely  into  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  trades  of  the  students,  and  to  pro- 
vide each  section  with  its  own  special  equipment.  On 
January  1,  1905,  cours  techniques  had  been  organised  in 
the  manual  training  workshops  of  twelve  Paris  schools; 
there  were  1,300  applicants  for  admission,  of  whom  300 
had  to  be  refused.  According  to  M.  Rocheron,  assistant 
inspector  of  manual  instruction,  the  success  of  these 
courses  is  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  staff, 
"  who,  thanks  to  their  careful  training  and  to  their  steady 
enthusiasm,  have  been  able  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
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re(|uiienients  of  the  diffoivnt  categories  of  students  attend- 
inp:  the  classes.  Much  as  they  differ  from  one  another,  and 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  artizani 
of  various  trades,  different  ages  and  unequal  attainments. 
the  teclinioal  classes  are  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  by  a  unity  of  aim  and  metho<l  which  ensures  their 
success,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  careful  pre- 
paration of  the  teaching  staff.  Kveiy  Thursday,  the 
artizan  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  clasaes,  receiTe 
from  their  inspector,  M.  JuIIy,  a  lesson  in  drawing, 
mc(*hanics  or  geometry,  which  prepares  them  for  their 
work  both  from  the  pedagogical  and  the  trade  point  of 
view.  Learners  and  teachers  by  turns,  thev  are  di*- 
courai^ed  by  no  difficulty,  for  thev  are  enthusiasticallr 
attaclkcd  to  the  work.  Having  had  ])ersonal  experience  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  apprentices  are  strugglinir. 
they  know  l)etter  than  anyone  how  useful  and  profitable 
tlie  instruction  can  be.  They  spare  neither  trouble  nor 
devotion  in  the  interests  of  the  classes.  Thev  are  literallv 
swamped  by  the  number  of  students:  some  have  aa  many 
as  (iO  in  a  class— an  almost  overwhelming  number  when 
the  different  trades  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  and  the 
cc»nse(|uent  impossibility  of  giving  any  collective  instruc- 
tion ait»  rememlH»red."  ^ 

IJ.   Lihrarirs. 

An  indispensable  addition  to  the  class  is  the  library. 
Altlioughthe  aim  and  organisation  of  thedifferent  libraries 
are  identi<'al,  it  may  be  c(uivenient  to  distinguish  between 
those  wliicli  exist  in  the  primary  schools  (public  school 
po]mIar  libraries),  and  those  which  are  independent  of  the 
sriiool   (municipal  po^mlar  libraries  and  free  libraries *^ 

1.  S(H'  Kt'iir  LcliUm*,  L^Kiinritjufmrnt  nrofrMiuHn/d  en  Framet  am  dtkml 
du  J  J-'  Sit  rff  ( I  »HriM.  { 'oriu'ly ,  1  S«  >■'>  >,  pp.  '23  -3 1 . 

'2.  The  tvrin  "  Krw  Library "  is  not  UM*d  in  the  English  miim,  brt 
nivalin  free  from  2Stat«  or  Municipal  aid  and  control. 
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The  idea  of  the  first  dates  from  1860,  and  the  regulations 
which  still  govern  them,  from  1862.  According  to  the 
order  of  June  Ist  of  that  year,  all  public  primary  schools 
should  be  furnished  with  a  lending  library  for  scholars, 
adults  and  families.  A  few  years  later,  a  permanent 
qentral  committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  a  list  of  recom- 
mended books  for  these  libraries  and  it  still  continues  its 
work.  Part  of  the  funds  are  also  provided  by  Government, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sum  allowed  for 
this  purpose  is  not  only  notoriously  insufficient,  but  is 
getting  less  year  by  year— 260,000  francs  in  1884,  110,000 
francs  ten  years  later,  and  less  than  100,000  francs  to-day. 
The  amount  granted  by  the  municipalities  remains  almost 
stationary  at  about  25,000  francs.  A  few  societies,  especi- 
ally in  the  north  of  France,  have  been  founded  with  the 
special  object  of  assisting  libraries  {theSou  des  A  doles  cents , 
the  Sou  des  Bihliotheques,  for  example),  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  funds  remain  insufficient  for  their  needs.  The 
books  of  a  school  library  are  obtained  from  three  sources : 
the  State  or  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
furnishes  text  books  and  reading  books;  the  funds  voted 
by  tlie  Conseils  Gcneraux  or  Municipalities;  and  lastly 
gifts  by  individuals,  subscriptions,  etc.  With  only  these 
resources,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  up  a  rich  and  varied 
collection,  nor  to  renew  the  books  as  often  as  is  desirable, nor 
to  subscribe  to  reviews  and  periodicals  which  might  refresh 
and  renew  the  life  of  the  library.  Notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  conditions,  the  number  of  school  libraries 
has  increased  five-fold  in  thirty  years,  and  the  number  of 
books  and  of  loans  ten-fold.  In  1863  there  were  8,356 
libraries  with  684,344  books;  there  are  no  statistics  as  to 
loans  in  18G3,  but  in  1882  the  number  was  1,337,156.  In 
1902  there  were  43,411  libraries  with  6,978,503  books  and 
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'.'"'>"J.''-'6  l:a-*.  B"r  we  must  not  be  deceived  bv  thew 
r.^i7^<  "  I:  »?  T^k-r  izL'.'.^  acoount  the  large  towns  which 
co'j.'i^ss  jh  Averdi*?  *:  zir^  than  12  (school  librarie«),  and 
-ir  ?:i:a!l^r  :.'w^*  vra  -5  or  6  etc.,  then  it  follows  that 
-riier*^  =iu.sT  b«  :*:iyi*a::.:*  o:  •;onimunes  which  are  still  with- 
:•;':  "L-ni.  il T^ov^r,  w-e  must  reckon  that,  though  there 
dr*=-  ■■•::>  -if) .<».'•  .'ociciune*  in  France,  there  are  nearW 
7m.i;.«4»  <i  .n.'.'.j.  wlii.h  leaves  nearlv  30,000  withont 
lir.rarirs  "•  The  r.rsr  iii-DU.ar  libraries,  unconnected  with 
:"2e  Tii  h  t/.s.  oate  rr-Hu  ISU.  Siut-e  liS62,  the  FrankLn 
S'Xi-r'v.  bv  serviusr  a*  a  -.-entre  of  information  and  hr 
ci-ans  1^:  ::s  zu^ral  and  financial  support,  has  con- 
:r:b-i:ed  verv  larvrtlv  to  the  successful  development 
:■:  "hv'ie  librarir*.  At  the  present  time,  some  receive 
a  ?'ibs>:_v  rrom  t.r  vrmnien:.  other?  are  free  and  left 
^r.'ir'rly  :o  their  ^^wi.  rvs*unrs.  In  1ST4,  they  noa- 
c-^r^r^i  T7-».  wirli  Sv<j».iJ  ^••jks.  In  less  than  thinr 
vrar?  TLr-se  niT^ires  have  i:::orea<oii  more  than  three-fold. 
In  1  *'rJ  There  were  '2:H\  libraries  with  4.I66.4I7  volumes. 
w:*h-  ■::  c-untiiii:  tlie  7S  n:uiiici|.»al  libraries  of  Paris,  ths 
ri'  i.^^'  •  f  all.  Mei::i>>n  should  also  be  made  of  certain 
•—  ii!.:«  a!  an-i  sp»  i^ial  libraries  in  the  large  towns.  The 
F'-rriiiv  Librarv  in  Paris,  tor  instance,  which  was  founded 

m 

i.''.  1 '*'*♦;.  ps*es>es.  Wsides  a  o>nsiiierable  number  of  worb 
:•!.»•::. ir  ro  :he  ir.ilustrial  arts.  AJM)o  models  and  63.700 
f-r.irriiv:i.i:s.  j»V...t.s:ra{»h*  and  dra wines.  Unfortunatelr. 
::.>  .-::•..!  •  i  lil^rarv  is  <till  very  little  developed.  Takinf 
•'.»i:.  .i!i  ••  ::•  ti.rr.  :\.v  jn  |»i;:ar  libraries,  whether  subsidised 
«  :  :>■••.  .ir»'  all  s'.inerii.i:  tr'ir.  two  main  difBculties:  in- 
-i'i^  :•  iir  :-;:.ii*  makt-  it  :m{>«'ssible  to  buy  books  as  often 
j:.'1  ::.  a*  la:s:v  liuuiK  rs  as  is  desirable:  and  the  relativelj 
:.:.::.  I-  '«'a!  ra'.e^  !»r»vent  th^  starting  of  travellinf 
lirTitri^'i  whi.  h  mi::'.:  «b^  S'^niethin^  to  make  up  for  the 
s-  ar  ::y  •  t  luw  Ki.  k*  ai;ti  I'^f  (vriodicaU. 

1    Ei    r^:::.  RarLvr:   :r*r-.3>. 
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C.  Lectures  and  Public  Readings, 

Side  by  side  with  the  class  (cours),  but  less  academic  in 
character,  is  the  lecture  {conference).  The  idea,  and  even 
the  practice,  goes  back  to  the  Revolution,  but,  together 
with  the  political  regime,  they  both  disappeared  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire, 
certain  literary  and  political  people  started  informal 
lectures  (causeries)  in  one  or  two  towns,  and  these,  though 
more  eloquent  than  instructive,  were  nevertheless  highly 
successful.  Following  their  example,  the  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Victor  Duruy,  encouraged  the  giving 
of  lectures  by  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the  schools.  In 
1863,  the  lectures  numbered  only  20,  but  in  1866  had 
already  increased  to  1,003.  In  1894-6  there  were  10,379, 
and  in  1903-4  as  many  as  110,842  with  an  audience  of 
3,000,000.  This  rapid  success  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
use  during  the  last  ten  years  of  lantern  illustrations.  In 
1895,  a  central  committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instiniction  obtained  the  privilege  of  free  postage  for 
the  boxes  of  slides  used  in  illustrating  the  lectures,  on 
condition  that  these  became  the  property  of  the  State. 
This  free  carriage  made  the  fortune  of  the  system.  The 
Societe  Nationale  des  Conferences  Populaires  and  tlie 
Societe  Hdvraise  d' Enseignement  par  Vaspect  handed  over 
their  collections  of  slides,  which  thus  formed  the  first 
nucleus  of  the  large  collection  at  the  Mus^e  Pedogogique 
in  Paris.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  Musee  by  officials  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Instead  of  the  somewhat  haphazard  purchases  of  former 
times,  regular  and  methodical  additions  are  made  to  the 
collection,  and  the  slides  are  properly  classified  and  cata- 
logued. The  grant  of  some  thousands  of  francs  (6,000 
in  1903)  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  current  ex- 
penses (replacing  breakages  and  new  acquisitions)  of  the 
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415  existing  series,  the  cireulntinn  of  which  has  increawd 
from  8,859  in  189G-7  to  HI, 104  in  190:3-4.  Special  mfn- 
tinn  should  be  made  of  the  gn)wing  suecess  of  the  lec*tum 
given  in  barracks.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  progrm 
niude^  the  work  as  a  whole  is  far  from  being  perfectir 
satisfactory.  Where  the  sole  I'esponsibility  for  the  lectniv 
rests  with  the  local  school  teacher,  there  is  some  risk,  not- 
withstanding the  formation  of  a  central  committee  which 
suggests  subjects  and  appropriate  books,  of  his  bringing 
with  him  into  the  lecture-room  too  much  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  schoolroom;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lecturer  comes  from  outside  and  is  not  used  to  teaching. 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  not  know  how  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  his  audience.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  lec- 
tures, on  <lift*erent  subjects,  by  different  people,  are  too 
desultorv  to  be  of  much  (Mlucational  value.  To  remedv 
these  defects,  the  subjects  should  l>e  arranged  in  counes, 
and  there  should  be  organised,  side  by  side  with  the  school 
teachers,  a  non-local  body  of  lecturers,  who  do  noC 
belong  to  the  regular  teaching  pn)fe8sion.  Sufficient 
varietv  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  localities  and 
audiences  should  then  be  allowed  in  the  lectures. 

Tiic  public  rea<ling  serves  a  purpose  very  similar  to  thai 
of  the  lecture.  Although  such  readings  have  been  given 
ever  since  1848,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  they  haw 
been  developed  and  have  Ix^comc  general.  Maorice 
Houchor,  the  poet,  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  together 
arti/an  families  in  Paris  in  order  to  read  and  explain  to 
them  passages  from,  or  the  en  tin*  works  of,  our  grrat 
writers.  These  rea<lings,  in  which  one  or  more  personi 
lake  part,  have  had  such  a  rapid  success  that  permanent 
societies  of  iva<lers  (men  and  women)  have  been  estab- 
lished. Tours  are  made  in  all  parts  of  the  provinceii 
and  the  reading  is  gaining  ground  even  in  rural  districtf 
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which  have  hitherto  been  completely  indifferent  to  litera- 
ture. The  same  plan  is  carried  out  in  hospitals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients;  indeed  the  work  is  advancing  with 
great  strides.  The  most  popular  subjects  are,  for  lec- 
tures :  geography  and  travels  and  contemporary  history ; 
for  readings :  Moliere,  Victor  Hugo,  Edgar  Quinet, 
Michelet  and  the  modern  novelists  and  dramatists. 

D.  Societies  for  the  Education  of  the  People. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  speak  of  the  classes  and  lectures 
without  giving  credit  to  the  various  private  societies  for 
the  initiative  they  have  taken  in  the  work.  But  these 
societies  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  that,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  attaching  to  them,  we  must  be  con- 
tent, within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  mention  only  the 
most  influential  and  the  most  exceptional  amongst  them. 
Their  history  corresponds  to  that  of  other  democratic  insti- 
tutions :  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  they 
remained  practically  stationary  until  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire,  occupying  themselves,  during  this  first  half  cen- 
tury of  their  existence,  in  increasing  facilities  for 
elementary  instruction  and  in  reducing  the  number 
of  illiterate  persons.  With  the  impetus  given  by 
Victor  Duruy,  they  entered  upon  a  new  path  and 
made  it  their  aim  to  develop  technical  education; 
and  this  tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  education 
laws  of  1881-2.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
idea  of  social  education  seems  to  be  slowly  gaining 
ground  amongst  them.  The  oldest  of  these  societies  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Societe  pour  VInstruction  Elementairey 
established  by  Lazare  Carnot  in  1815.  At  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  it  helped  to  introduce  and  spread  the 
Lancastrian  system  in  France,  to  organise  the  teaching  of 
singing,   of  gymnastics,  of  geometrical  drawing    and  of 
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^oo^raphy  and  national  history.  Since  1865,  this  societr 
lian  do  voted  itself  chiefly  to  the  education  of  Tounf?  irirlt 
of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1902-^J,  its  various  cla*ae»— 
general,  technical,  art  applied  to  industry,  modem 
lanf^iiages  —  had  an  attendance  of  4,000  girls.  The 
Association  Polytcchniquc  is  the  child  of  the  RevoIutioB 
of  18^)0.  After  the  struggle,  certain  old  students  of  the 
Krolv  /'oliftrrhniffuv  went  to  the  temporary  hospitals  to 
hold  classes  for  their  companions  in  the  fight,  the  wounded 
artizuns.  The  growth  of  the  work  from  these  modest 
beginnings  is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  in  1835.24 
classes  were  held  each  week,  in  1880  the  number  had  is- 
cH'ased  to  *-iSri.  and  in  190*i  there  were  850  classes  compris- 
ing 17.000  lessons  and  attended  by  305,000  persons.  Bf 
means  of  fourteen  atfiliate4l  societies,  its  work  has  bees 
spread  into  the  provinces  and  a  general  union  of  polr- 
technics  is  in  course  of  formation.  The  AtsociaiM 
Philttftrhnitiur  is  only  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  eitab- 
lishcd  .IS  a  separate  society  in  1848.  At  that  tine 
it  bad  \-\  classes:  in  IfMX)  the  number  had  increaifd 
to  714.  and  in  1002  the  attendance  was  13,000.  The 
courses  an*  for  the  most  part  technical  or  trade: 
typography,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  cutting  o«t 
fnr  tailors,  the  stn^igth  of  materials,  etc.  It 
0T*irauiscs  tnlucational  Icrtures  for  its  teachers,  aai 
readings,  visits  to  workshops  and  museums,  excuniaaf^ 
traveilintr  st  holarships  for  tliestudyof  modem  languages  U 
tor  its  students.  With  its  athliated  provincial  societies  it 
las  already  leali^tsi  the  idea  of  a  general  union  of  phih^ 
Til  lir.il  ^  '\hv  >  ■■  I  "f  ./'A'  M v.;  .f  '  ,*7if  .l/<*rfrnir  is  makiafr 
rapid  progress.  It  consists  of  ■>4  sections  with  726  clasM 
;»:..:  U.'Jll  sf.idov.ts.  To  ::  Iv't-r.cs  the  credit  of  stardif 
I  o'l  v.ia':  soot: or.*,  r.r/.siva'.  >c-::.r.s,  secticMis  for  ant^ 
;:.ib:".:siu.    a     si  i.i'ol    o:     >:« :.  v::.*l'hv,    etc.       The    I 
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Frani^aise  de  la  Jeunesse  is  responsible  for  479  classes  with 
an  attendance  of  9,070,  not  to  mention  either  lectures  or 
visits  to  manufactories.  It  has  started  a  shooting  section 
and  classes  in  hygiene  and  first-aid.  The  building  section 
is  attended  by  artizans.  The  Association  Philomathique 
has  480  classes  with  7,500  students.  It  has  opened  a 
school  for  naval  engineers,  and  has  organised  agricultural 
and  horticultural  classes  in  government  barracks  in  Paris ; 
it  has  started  a  bureau  to  give  free  legal  advice, 
and  three  free  hospitals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  space  to 
mention  even  the  most  interesting  of  these  organisations, 
which  rival  one  another  in  good  works  of  all  kinds. 
Amongst  those  of  a  special  character  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  SocietS  Acadenvique  de  ComptabilitS 
with  its  three  centres  —  Paris,  Marseilles  and 
Valenciennes — and  its  59  "faculties,"  containing  nearly 
3,000  pupils.  The  SocietS  Nationale  pour  la  Propagation 
des  Langues  Etrangeres  has  47  classes,  with  2,000  regular 
students  and  3,000  others  in  more  or  less  regular  at- 
tendance; it  organises  international  correspondence, 
conversation  classes  and  travelling  scholarships.  The 
Union  Democratique  pour  VEducation  Socicde  arranges 
lectures  and  concerts  in  hospitals;  the  SocietS  populaire 
des  Beaux  Arts  provides  the  schools  which  belong  to  it 
with  engravings  and  with  negatives  for  lantern  illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of  art.  The  Societe  pour  VEducation 
Sociale  "  has  for  its  object  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing, both  as  regards  education  and  future  employ- 
ment, between  the  school  and  the  various  organisations 
for  after-school  education,  and  the  workingmen's  ^yndi- 
cats,''  ^  The  Bourbouze  Laboratories  are  open  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  apprentices  and  artizans,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Association  des  Instituteurs  pour  VEducation  et  le 

1.  Ed.  Petit,  Rapport  1902-3. 
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Patronage  dc  la  Jeunvs»e  deserves  special  notice,  with  iti 
lo,13'i  members,  12,036  of  whom  are  scholars.  It  hn 
started  shooting  galleries  and  shooting  com  pet  it  ions;  but 
its  chief  claim  to  attention  is  its  work  in  connection  with 
ehildren*s  country  holidays  (1,382  boys  and  girls  were 
sent  to  the  sea-side  in  1902)  and  with  the  placing  oat 
of  apprentices. 

All  the  foregoing  refers  to  Paris  alone.     The  proTincct* 
besides   the   branches   affiliated   to   the   central   societiei, 
boast    nearly  TOO  different  societies  of  their  own.     Some 
of  these  are  older  than  those  of  Paris.      The  Societt  Uht 
(VEmulati'm  du  Commerce  et  de  V Industrie  de  la  Srime 
Inferivure  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  last  years  of  the 
18th  centur}',  and  fnmi  the  18th  century  also  dates  the 
Philotttnthit/tic  de  Hotdeau.r,  which,  not  content  with  the 
4,000  students  in  its  technical  classes,  took  the  initiatire 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Evole  Sup^rieure  de  Comwrrce  ft 
d'/ndu,<trie   in    1874.     The   Soeiete   d*En*vignemrnt  pro* 
fessionnri  du  Rhone ^  which  has  grown  steadily  since  its 
foundation,  ha^l  150  classes  and  7,162  regular  students  in 
1902.     It  has  32  sewing  and  dressmaking  classes,  clanef 
in    Ksperanto,    etc.     Amiens    and    Rouen    are    especiallr 
active.     Only  six  <lepartments,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
Massif  CrnfrnI,  are  quite  without  any  sort  of  educational 
scK*icty.     It  is  not  (Kissible  to  close  this  list,  which  mnit 
in  any  case  of  necessity  be  far  from  complete,  witliovt 
pointing  nut  the  ini|M)rtant  part  which  has  been  played  ia 
the  midst  of  all  this  rivalry  in  goml  works  by  the  Lig^ 
dr  rKfisrif/nrmrnt.     Founded  in  186G,  in  imitation  of  a 
lieliriaii  Soci(>tv.  bv  a  man  whose  name  will  never  be  for- 
gotten  bv  the  French  dcmocrac'V,  Jean  Mace,  it  has  bo* 
celebrated    the   three   thimsaudth    a^ldition    to    its   list  of 
atfili;itril     1)r;iiH-h(\<.    the    number    of    which     has    risen 
to    o.UoU.      It     is    responsible    for    the    distribution    of 
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1,869  series  of  slides,  e.g.,  43,725  slides  and  61,365  loans 
from  October,  1902,  tb  the  end  of  Maroh,  1903.  It 
organises  both  lectures  and  clubs  for  soldiers  {Foyers  du 
Soldat,  temperance  caf^,  etc.).  A  recently  formed  sec- 
tion deals  exclusively  with  questions  relating  to  female 
patronage  societies — their  establishment,  growth,  etc. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  great  merit  of  the 
league  is  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more — since 
1881 —  it  has  organised  annual  congresses  which,  besides 
giving  encouragement  to  its  own  active  members,  have 
directed  public  attention  to  important  iaii  essential 
questions  of  public  instruction  and  social  education,  and 
have  thus  led  to  further  investigation  and  to  a 
continuous  improvement  in  that  after-school  eduoati(m 
which  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  primary 
school.  Another  service  which  it  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  is  that  ol  having  proclaimed 
with  the  double  authority  which  it  derives  from  the 
number  and  permanence  of  its  institutions,  and  from  the 
polifical  character  of  one  of  its  Directors,  M.  L^on 
Bourgeois  (formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  all  these  democratic  undertakings, 
the  principle  of  solidarity  which,  together  with  the  modem 
idea  of  justice,  must  constitute  the  basis  of  the  society  of 
the  future. 

To  ensure  the  future  prosperity  of  these  various  organisa- 
tions several  reforms  seem  desirable.  Although  they  are 
generally  prosperous  ^  their  number  is  increasing  too  fast 
for  strength  and  permanence.  They  need  to  draw  together 
and  to  strengthen  their  present  position,  in  a  word,  to  con- 

1.    Many   of   these   societies   have   an   annual    income  of    26,000   to 

30,000  frs.,  while  some  reach  50,000,  or  «ven  100.000  fn.  The  Liifue  de 

r  Ens  eigne  ment,  without  counting  its  provincial  branches,  has  an  income 
of  three  and  a  half  million  francs. 

2    M 
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centrate  their  forces.  Moreover,  their  future  developmeBt 
will  de{>end  lar^^ly  upon  the  welcome  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  to  modem  ideas  of  social  reconstruction,  mad 
upon  their  attitude  towards  the  belief  that  it  is  education 
rather  than  instruction  that  the  people  need;  also  upon  the 
pai-t  which  they  are  prepared  to  allow  the  artizans  them- 
selves to  take,  through  their  organisations,  in  the  work  of 
technical  education.  Whatever  the  future  mav  be— and  it 
rests  partly  in  their  own  hands  to  determine  it — the  past 
must  command  our  admiration.  During  the  laat  hundred 
years  over  2,000^  societies  have  come  into  existence,  and 
have  covered  France  with  their  ramifications,  extendiaf 
everywhere  and  contriving  to  adapt  themselves  to  diven 
local  needs,  with  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  effoit 
and  a  corresponding  subdivision  of  work.  Much  remaias 
to  be  done,  the  work  is  neither  complete  nor  perfect,  bat 
the  present  seems  to  guarantee  a  future,  and,  however  that 
may  be,  the  figures  quoted  above  may  serve  to  give  womt 
idea  of  a  great  but  unassuming  work  of  which  France  hsf 
a  right  to  be  proud. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  classes  and  lectures,  two 
failun's  should  be  noted.  The  first  is  that  of  the  frie 
classes  opened  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  Municipality  sf 
Paris  in  1889.  The  aim  was  to  give  higher  primarr  ia- 
struction,  the  subjects  being  history,  anthropology  aai 
biology.  A  small  number  of  students,  about  a  hundred. 
responded  to  the  appeal,  but  they  were  all  clerks  or 
teachers,  not  artizans.  After  ten  years  of  miserable  exist- 
ence, political  events — the  nomination  in  1900  of  a  mnai- 
cipal  council  which  was  nationalist  and  unfavourable  tt 
the  idea — gave  them  the  final  blow.  It  doea  not  seca 
likelv  that  under  anv  circumstances  thev  would  havv  haJ 
any  great  success.     The  other  failure,  more  definite  aal 

].  The  number  in  1903-4  was  2,228. 
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complete,  is  that  of  the  XJniversity  Extension  movement'. 
Both  the  name  and  the  System  came  from  England. 
Plants  and  animals,  when  transplanted  into  new 
surroundings,  have  to  ada^t  themselves  to  the  fresb 
conditions  and  modify  themselves  according  to  new 
needs,  but  it  was  thought  possible  to  transplant  a 
foreign  institution  into  France  just  as  it  stood,  without 
any  change.  The  result  was  a  foregone  cbncliiiBion  and 
was  not  long  in  coming.  The  French' Univerisities,  created 
by  the  Act  of  July  10th,  1896^  did  not  begin  to 
take  up  XJniversity  Extension  work  until  1898  and 
1899.  This  was  just  the  time  oi  the  foundation  of 
the  first  University  Popvlairea  which  gfrew  rapidly 
during  1899  and  1900.  This  second  'movemeioity  which 
owed  its  origin  to  political  events,  entirely  killieid  whatever 
timid  and  isolated  attempts  were  made  in  tlie  direction  of 
University  Extension. 

E.  School  Samings  Banks ,  MuttuditS  ScoliUre;  Patronage 

Societies,  Petites  4 . . 

The  organisations  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speak- 
ing, although  not  always  purely  scholastic  in  character, 
agree,  nevertheless,  in  giving  to  instruction,  properly  so- 
called,  an  exclusive  or  at  least  a  preponderating  place  in 
their  programmes.  Those  with  which  we  are  now  about 
to  deal  can  only  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  the 
school  if  we  attribute  to  the  latter  a  wider  rdle  than  that 
of  the  mere  dispenser  of  learning,  and  regard  it  as  piart  of 
the  larger  sociieil  life  of  the  nation  and  its  work  as  a  pre- 
paration for  that  life.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  include  here  some  mention  of  the 
various  efforts  made  to  encourage  thrift,  mutual  aid 
(mutualite)  and  association. 

England  was  the  first  country  to  start  school  savings 
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banks.  In  France  the  movement  grew  slowly  during  the 
19th  century,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  yean 
that  it  has  made  any  real  progress.  The  highest  point  was 
reached  in  1887,  when  the  number  of  banks  had  risen  to 
22,642,  with  4*3,727  depositors  and  12.773.879  francs 
deposited.  Since  then  the  number  has  begun  to  decrease, 
and  tliey  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  an  institution  of  a 
broader  character — School  Mutual  Societies  {Mutualiti 
scolaire).  In  1881,  M.  Cave,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  com- 
merciiil  court  of  the  Seine,  founded  a  bank,  in  the  XlXtk 
arrondissemcnt  of  Paris,  into  which  each  child  paid  a 
weekly  sum  of  10  centimes.  The  5  francs  20  centimes  thiu 
subscribed  yearly  was  to  go  towards  furnishing  help  in 
case  of  illness  and  a  provision  for  old  age.  The  societr 
prospered  and  ten  years  later  had  a  capital  of  87 ,000  francs. 
A  few  others  were  started  in  imitation  of  it,  but  the  moTe- 
ment  as  a  whole  made  hardly  any  progress.  A  whole 
campaign  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  mutual  aid  was 
necessary  before  the  nature  of  the  work  was  really  under- 
stood and  the  opposition  disarmed.  These  mutual  aid 
societies,  the  *^  petite  $  Cav^^'  as  they  soon  came 
to  l)e  called,  only  numbered  10  in  1895-6,  but  br 
Vm-A  their  number  had  risen  to  3.991,  with  620.000 
members  and  nearly  four  million  francs  of  deposits. 
Various  systems  are  in  use  amongst  them :  some  have 
separate  accounts  for  each  member  and  give  simply  aa 
old-age  pension;  some  combine  the  system  of  separate 
accounts  with  a  common  fund:  others  have  simply  i 
common  fund,  and  keep  the  two  sides  of  their  work  (mutual 
aid  and  old-age  pensions)  entirely  separate.  Some  of  these 
societies  are  already  federated  by  departmenta,  but  a 
National  Federation  is  still  only  a  dream.  There  is  gmt 
need  for  such  societies  amongst  young  girls  who  hare  jast 
left    the   primary   school,   but   so   far,   though   tkcj  ue 
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spoken  of,  none  have  actually  been  establislied.  On  the 
other  hand  the  State  children  {enfants  assistes)  are 
beginning  to  join  the  P elites  CavS.  Mutual  societies 
amongst  apprentices  and  amongst  soldiers  are  also  things 
of  the  future.  Indeed,  though  some  progress  has  been 
made  and  results  achieved,  the  idea,  in  spite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  spread  it,  makes  way  slowly  and  liirith 
difficulty.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  movement  has 
assumed  various  and  interesting  forms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  the  societies 
undertake  re-foresting.  "  During  1900,  fifty  Petites  CavS 
in  the  Jura  planted  nearly  200,000  forest  trees 
and  have  brought  a  vast  extent  of  country 
under  cultivation."  ^  This  example  has  been  followed  in 
the  Departments  of  Ain,  Doubs  and  Ardeche.  The  Society 
of  Fontenay  le  Comte,  and  the  great  school  mutual 
society  of  La  Lande  (with  its  13,139  members,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  girls)  give  dowries  to  their  members,  and 
the  former  also  makes  provision  for  orphans.  With  the 
same  objects  in  view,  relief  funds  are  organised,  and 
reductions  of  premium  in  the  case  of  large  families  are 
allowed.  In  Indre,  finding  employment  for  members  is 
undertaken  as  well  as  mutual  aid. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  the  working  of  the  various  mutual 
societies,  but  the  definition  of  "patronage"  is  singularly 
difficult.  The  word  itself  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
sphere  of  Catholic  activity — for  the  Catholics  were  not  only 
the  first  in  the  field  but  are  still  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement.^  The  word  is  not  well-chosen,  as  it  over 
emphasises  the  idea  of  guidance  being  forced  upon  young 
people  by  their  elders.  Moreover,  the  same  word  is 
used  to   describe   organisations  which   differ  very  much 

1.  Ed.  Petit,  Rapport  1902-3. 

2.  See  pp.  628—32. 
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one  from  another.  It  may  safely  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  one  featun*  common  to  all  is  the  gathering 
together,  either  by  people  who  do  not  belon|;r  to 
the  school  or  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff*  of 
youths  or  girls  of  from  thirteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
or  older,  with  a  view  to  providing  them  with  healthy  re- 
creation while  at  the  same  time  developing  a  co-operative 
spirit  amongst  them.  Sometimes  classes  for  music,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  which  are  partly  recreative  in  character,  are  added. 
To  be.  complete,  a  patronage  society  ought  to  be  divided 
into  classes  for  the  care  of  little  children  and  associations 
of  young  apprentices.  This  division  is  not  always  made, 
and  difficulties  are  consequently  felt  on  both  sides. 
The  A.ssociation  deg  Instituteurs  pour  V Education  tt  U 
Patronaye  Jv  la  Jeunessv  has  concerned  itself  specially 
with  patronage  societies.  In  1899  it  had  started  twenty-one. 
with  ({,000  pupils  and,  through  its  affiliated  societies,  was 
exerting  its  influence  over  as  many  as  9,000  persons.  It 
organises  classes  for  physical  development,  gymnastics, 
swimming,  shooting,  and  has  started  children's  country 
holidays,  partly  fi-ee,  partly  paying.  Some  patronage 
societies  in  Paris  and  Bordeaux  have  already  joined 
together  to  form  a  central  federation.  But  the  most 
active  and  prosperous  part  of  the  movement  is  that  which 
concerns  itself  with  work  amongst  girls;  and  it  is  also 
hexv,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  task  to  be  accomplished  is 
greatest  and  that  Catholicr  efforts  are  also  most  extensive. 
Through  the  initiative  of  a  ladies*  committee  of 
the  Li  guv  de  VEnscigncmtnt  and  of  a  recently  formed 
assuciution.  La  Cooperation  feminine  (founded  1900). 
several  new  societies  for  girls  have  been  started  both  ia 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  There  is  as  much  variety 
ilnlun^^st  them  as  amongst  the  corresponding  paironsgs 
societies  for  boys,  but,  as  a  whole,  they  differ  from  ths 
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latter  chiefly  in  being  more  given  to  influrance  for  various 
objects,  sucli  as  providing  clothes  for  th^  poor  and 
help  in  case  of  illness.  Amongst  aooieties  of  this 
kind  one  of  the  most  original  is  the  CEwte  du  Trousseau 
which  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1899|  and  has  spread 
rapidly  in  the  provinces.  It  supplies  to  its  members, 
after  they  have  been  at  work  a  few  years,  72  articles  of 
underclothing  for  quite  a  small  sum — 30  to  50  francs.  These 
girls'  patronage  societies  also  arrange  classes  in  hygiene, 
including  in  one  instance  at  least  (AuhervUliers)  training 
in  the  care  of  children  and  housewifery  for  girls  who  have 
to  look  after  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in 
cooking;  they  also  provide  country  holidays  for  some  of 
their  members.  Many  exert  themselves  to  find  places 
for  the  girls.  Others  try  to  interest  the  parents  of  the 
school  children,  both  while  the  latter  are  at  school  and 
afterwards,  by  means  of  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 
The  Cercle  des  Parents  at  Bheims  is  an  example  of  this 
kind.  In  short,  a  very  wide  field  of  activity  is  open 
to  these  societies.  Patronage  is  work  which  calls  for 
constant  care  and  personal  devotion  and  example,  and 
depends  less  for  its  success  on  the  good-will  of  school 
masters  and  mistresses  than  on  efficient  help  from  outside ; 
yet,  it  is  just  this  outside  help  which  is  so  often  wanting. 
The  growth  of  the  movement  (in  1896,  437  societies,  34 
in  Paris  and  403  in  the  provinces ;  in  1903-4,  2,125),  which 
is  due  in  part  to  the  new  societies  for  girls,  must  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  true  state  of  the  case:  the  grants 
in  aid  are  scanty;^  work  carried  on  exclusively  by 
the  efforts  of  school  teachers  lacks  both  the  breadth 
and   the   social   character   which  are  necessary  to  true 

1.  The  grants  in  aid  amounted  in  1899-1900  to  less  than  100,000  francs 
in  Paris  for  15,931  members;  to  half  that  amount  at  Lyons  and  Bordeaux 
for  7,255  and  5,326  members  respectively ;  and  at  Lille,  for  10,889  mem- 
bers, to  less  than  20,000  francs.  * 
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success;  and,  finally,  the  development  of  the  movemrat 
is  slow  and  lags  far  behind  the  urgent  needs  of  tht 
situation. 

School  mutual  societies  are  associations  amongst  children 
attending   the    primar}'    schools,    membership    of    which 
is     often     continued     even     after     they     leave     school: 
patronage    societies    are    arranged    by    others    for    the 
benefit    of   the   young   people;    the   Petites    A,    as   thej 
are  called,  or  associations  of  former  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools,    are    started    by    the    young    people    themselTM 
for  themselves.      The  idea  of  connecting  the  Petites  A 
with  the  schools  came  from  the  lycSes  and  colleges,  but 
except  for  a  few  scholarships  and  prizes  these  middle-class 
societies  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  anything  beyond 
social  meetings.     The  old  scholars  of  the  E coles  yormales 
Primal  res   (for  men   teachers),  and   those  of   the   Eroles 
Primaires  Superievrvs^  had  formed  themselves  into  associa- 
tions about   1880.     Although  started  later,  the  Petites  A 
have  shown  more  capacity  for  growth  and  greater  activity; 
622  in   1895-6,  their  number  had  grown    in   190^3-4    to 
6,252,  the  boys'  societies  being  about  twice  as  numerous  at 
those  for  girls.     The  tendency  is  to  organise  according  to 
communes,  cantons   and  departments,  and  by  this  means 
the  influence  of  the  societies  is  increased.     The  Federation 
of  llaute-Garonne  opened,  in  llH)2-3,  a   free   competition 
in  art  and   industrv.     Those*  of  Saone  et  Loire    and  of 
the  town  of  Hheims  endeavour  to  secure  employment  for 
their   members.      Everywhere   they   encourage   and   help 
forward  the  work  of  the  school.     Their  aim  is  to  co-opente 
with   the  similar  societies  of  the  lycies  and  colleges  in 
onler  to  secure  that  a  better  qualified  and  larger  proper 
tion  nf  their  members  shall  pass  on  to  the  secondary  sc'hools. 
They  have  in  view  one  vast  national  federation   uniting 
the  district  federations.     Their  funds  are  provided  by  tht 
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members'  subscriptions  which  are  rarely  under  three  francs 
a  year.  Paris  and  Lille  have  each  an  income  of  about 
200,000  f rancsy  the  former  with  36,886  members,  the  latter 
with  60,604;  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux  and  Caen  had 
each  more  than  16,000  members  in  1899-1900.  With 
these  funds  the  Petites  A  arrange  classes — ^principally 
in  art  and  physical  training,  but  sometimes  also  in  book- 
keeping, modem  languages,  domestic  economy^  house- 
wifery and  the  care  of  infants — and  also  amusements  and 
various  organisations  for  mutual  help.  Besides  en- 
couraging games  in  the  open  air  (skittles,  football,  etc.), 
country  rambles  and  excursions,  every  Petite  A  likes  to 
give  dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  members  are  first 
the  scene-painters  and  then  the  actors  in  the  piece  to  be 
represented.  That  there  should  sometimes  be  faults  of 
taste  and  a  tendency  to  burlesque  is  not  very  surprifing 
amongst  young  people  whose  artistic  faculty  lias  been  little 
developed  either  by  the  primary  school  or  the  workshop. 
But  the  performances  appeal  to  the  younger  members  and 
to  parents,  and  are  a  means  of  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  of  good  fellowship.  The  younger  mem- 
bers also  benefit  by  the  gifts  of  books  and  pictures, 
the  school  restaurants,  the  scholarships,  the  placing  out  in 
situations  (though  this  branch  of  the  work  needs  develop- 
ing), the  patronage  societies  and  country  holidays.  For 
the  older  members  the  societies  provide  help  when  the  time 
comes  for  compulsory  military  service;  help  toward  rent; 
help  in  time  of  illness  and  when  out  of  work.  All  share 
in  the  mutual  societies.  Some  of  the  Petites  A 
are  beginning  to  carry  out  the  co-operative  idea,  and  we 
find  examples  of  this  in  the  co-operative  agricultural  works 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  France,  in  the  transformation 
of  swamps  into  allotment  gardens  at  Saint  Maurice 
(Somme),  in  the  reforesting  work  in  the  Jura  and  in  the 
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co-oj>erutive  bakery  which  has  been  started  at  Lorient. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Petites  A^  we  must  notice 
the  part  taken  by  the  girls*  associations.  The  Thundat 
and  Sunday  meetings,  which  are  a  kind  of  embryo 
Petite  A  for  girls,  are  the  occasion  not  only  for  mniic, 
games  and  dancing,  but  for  cutting  out,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing. ''  In  more  than  a  hundred  Petites  A  for  girls,  in 
Paris,  Havre,  Draguignan,  Agen,  Valenciennes,  Cecte, 
Aubervillicrs,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  the  elder  girk 
to  make  dresses  for  those  of  the  new  comers  who  are  is 
poor  circumstances/'^  By  means  of  this  threefold  influence 
of  the  class,  of  recreation  and  of  mutual  aid»  a  nev 
democracy,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  powers,  is  grmda- 
ally  being  formed.  True,  it  still  lacks  many  necetsair 
qualities,  and  the  work  is  open  to  many  criticisms  of 
detail,  but  it  is  alive,  and  in  many  directions  its  future  it 
rich  in  possibilities. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  only  of  associations  connected 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  school  and  always,  or  nearir 
always,  showing  the  influence  of  the  school  teacher.  We 
now  come  to  independent  and  autonomous  institutions^ 
the  People's  Universities  (Cnicersites  Populaires), 

¥,  The  Universites  Pop'ulairesr 

None  of  the  prece<ling  organisations  have  had  sodi  t 
rapid    growth    followed    by    such    a    sudden    check    ai 

1.  Ed.  Petit,  Rapport  IS'JT-S. 

:2.  It  seems  to  be  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  coUcct  full  ■- 
f urination  concerning  all  the  U.P.  in  France,  and  for  Ibe  foUowfl| 
n-asons  :  muny  of  them  ha<i  not,  by  the  end  of  1903,  lent  infonnatioB 
cctm^Tning  their  work  to  the  ^secretary  of  the  Federation  of  U.P.  mA 
many  of  them  are  not  mentioned  in  the  paniphlcta  given  in  the  brt  fli 
authorities  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Toe  latter  take  ns  down  to  thi 
end  of  the  first  six  months  of  1901,  but  a  number  of  U.P.  haTv 
foumk'd  .sinc^'  that  time,  and  those  which  were  then  in 
bound,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  cx)ntinuance,  to  have  mi 
chan^f  and  modification.  The  only  means  of  following  the  laltf 
mcnt  of  the  movement  are  the  notices  which  appear  in  the  Covpti 
dm  Idf.*^  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  U.P.  of  the  mum  aane  [I 
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the  Universitis  Populaires;  none  perhaps  have  owed 
their  origin  to  a  more  sincere  enthusiasm  and  none 
have  been  exposed  to  more  searching  criticism 
or  have  suffered  a  more  rapid  dilscouragement.  Yet» 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  UniversitSs 
Populaires  (IJ.P.  as  they  are  commonly  called)  have 
spread  into  all  parts  of  France  and,  notwithstanding 
the  crisis  through  which  the  movement  is  now  pass- 
ing, a  very  large  number  of  them  are  sure  to  live  and 
to  continue  their  work.  It  seems  desirable^  therefore, 
to  explain  in  some  detail  the  origin  and  development  of 
these  institutions,  to  point  out  in  what  respects  they  differ 
from  one  another,  what  results  have  already  been  accom- 
plished, what  are  their  weaknesses  and  what  their  legiti- 
mate hopes. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  even  perhaps 
a  possible  one,  to  give  any  general  idea  of  the  I7.P. 
as  a  whole.  We  must  distinguish,  in  the  first  place, 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces,  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  arbitrary  classification,  but  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Indeed,  the  n.P.  of  Paris  and  of 
the  provinces  have  such  different  characteristics,  there  is 
such  a  wide  divergence  between  them,  that  we  should 
almost  be  justified  in  placing  them  in  entirely  separate 


Xllth  arr:)  and  the  information  which  is  occasionally  published  by 
the  Association  Ouvriere,  a  weekly  journal.  The  BvlleUn  aes  U.P.,  i& 
organ  of  the  U.P.  Society,  has  ceased  to  appear.  Moreovet  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  organisations  for  social  education,  still 
more  than  in  the  case  of  teaching  societies,  it  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly, 
the  details  of  organisation  that  matter,  or  the  workine  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine,  but  the  spirit  of  the  members  and  the  influence  of 
the  group.  On  this  account  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  get^  together 
accurate  information  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  U.P. ,  nothins  being 
so  difficult  to  measure  or  estimate  exactly  as  the  influence  and  Dearing 
of  social  work. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  inquiries  have  been  made  and  informa- 
tion received  concerning  about  half  the  U.P.  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  provinces. 
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categories.       Those    of    the    suburbs    of    Paritp    agaii, 
have     features     peculiar     to     themselTea,     and     canaol 
properly  be  classified  either  with  those  of   Paris,  inm 
which  they  are  differentiated  by  their  enviroiixneDt  and 
the  conditions  of  their  existence,  or  with   those  of  the 
provinces,  although  perhaps  they  resemble  the  latter  more 
nearly  than  the  former.     They  form  a  sort  of  connectiag 
link   between  the   two  main   classes.     Moreover,   besides 
these  main  divisions,  there  are  smaller  differences,  caused 
by  environmejit,  which  must  be  taken  into  account.    la 
Paris  itself,  the  character  of  the  several  arronJuJirmenU 
varies   very   much :    those  of   the  centre   (1st   and   IIad| 
are    inhabited    mainly    by    tradespeople    and    their   en* 
ployees;   those  of  the   circumference,  at   the   south  and 
east  (Xlllth,  XlVth,  XVth,  XVIIIth,  XlXth.   XXtki 
by    artizans;    at    the   west    (Yllth    and    XVIth,    Passj, 
Auteuil)  by  the  aristocracy.  These  different  elements  caa- 
not    fail    to    have    their    influence    on    the    nature   and 
development   of  the    U.P.      But   it   is  in   the   provinces 
that  such  influences  make  themselves  chiefly  felt :   then 
the  great  natural  features  of  the  country,  the  nature  of 
the  industries,  commerce  or  agriculture  of  each  district* 
the   aptitudes   and    needs    of   the   people,    are    so    maay 
factors  making  for  a  fundamental  differentiation  accord- 
ing  to   local   groups.      It    is   not   possible   to   disengage 
fnmi  all  this  variety  either  one  uniform  type  of  U.P.  for 
the  whole  of  France,  or  even  a  number  of  representative 
types;    nor    is    there   space   to   include    mention    of   all 
the    I'.P.,    from    the    small    associations    in    hamlets  of 
200  souls  to  the  large  societies  in  towns  of  several  hundred 
thr>UHund  inhabitants.     All  that  can  be  done  ia  to  poiat 
out  certain  characteristics  common  to  them  all,  and  to 
descril)e  in  detail  a  (*ertain  number  of  institutions  whiek 
are    particularly    interesting   either   on    account    of   tke 
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vitality  or  the  originality  of  tlieir  work.  But  even 
such  a  choice  presents  difficulties;  for  it  must  be  evident 
to  anyone  who  considers  the  subject  that  there  may  be 
U.P.  whose  field  of  work  seems  limited  and  which  do 
not  attract  public  attention  by  any  specially  interesting 
organisations,  but  which  may  be  doing  more  active  and 
important  work  than  some  other  institutions  larger  and 
more  powerful,  perhaps,  but  animated  by  a  less  enthusi- 
astic spirit  and  lacking  the  same  clear  perception  of  their 
particular  tasks.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
work  of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  societies  is  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  as  that  of  the 
larger  and  better  known  organisations. 

What  is  a  UniversitS  Populairet  The  following  is 
the  official  definition,  authorised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  TT.P.  in  his  report  of  Feb.  28th,  1900 : 
''It  is  a  secular  association  which  has  for  its  object  the 
development  of  the  higher  education  of  the  people,  which 
seeks  to  further  the  mutual  education  of  citizens  of  every 
condition,  which  provides  places  of  meeting  to  which  the 
worker  can  come  when  his  day's  task  is  ended,  to  learn,  to 
rest  and  to  amuse  himself."^  The  U.P.  were  nearly  all 
founded  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  Some  few  are  of 
earlier  date,  but,  though  the  objects  of  these  earlier  in- 
stitutions were  practically  the  same,  they  were  called  by 
other  names.  Thus  we  find  that  in  Paris,  as  early  as  1884, 
1886  and  1891,  there  were  lectures  and  study-clubs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
movement.  But,  leaving  these  on  one  side,  the  real 
veterans  amongst  the  Paris  U.P.  would  seem  to  be 
the  artizans'  societies  of  Montreuil-sous-Bois  (in  the 
suburbs),  started  in  November,  1896,  by  a  cabinet  maker, 
Emile  Mereaux,  and  developed  into  a  U.P.  in  fuly,  1898; 

1.  Bulletin  des  U.P.,  No.  1,  p.  6. 
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and  the  Coopiration  des  IdSeSy  which  was  started  br 
6.  Deherme,  a  man  who  took  perhaps  a  more  active  part 
than  any  other  single  individual  in  the  movement  for  the 
foundation  of  U.P.  As  early  as  1886,  he  had  begun  to 
organise  social  meetings  for  the  people,  and  in  1894  he 
founded  a  newspaper,  the  Cooperation  des  IdieM  (converted 
into  a  monthly  review  in  1896),  and  in  1898  gave  the  sane 
name  to  the  U.P.  which  was  opened  in  the  Faubouig  St 
Antoine  on  May  1st  of  that  year.  Certain  other  of  the  Paris 
institutions  go  back  as  far  as  1897  (e.g.  VEnMeignemmi 
Mutuel,  XVlIlth  arrondissement)  or  to  the  first  few 
months  of  1899  {e.g,V Emancipation,  XVth  arrondiasemeat, 
and  the  Fondation  Universitaire  d€  Belleville)  and  certaia 
pi-ovincial  U.P.  (]3eauvais,  Montpellier,  Hennea)  to  1898, 
but  there  are  quite  a  large  number  which  have  only  cone 
into  existence  since  1900.  The  growth  of  the  movemeat 
since  the  latter  date  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Number  of  U.P.'s  in  , 

Dat«.  Paris.       Suburbs  of  Paris.     Provinces.  TotsL 


1900  12  ...  6  ...  21  ...  39 

1901  I  21  I  ...  16  ...  56  ...  SS 

1902  24  ,  ...  19  ...  '  75  ...  IIA 

1903  24  I  ...  19  ...  95  ] 


In  February,  1900,  a  TT.P.  Society  waa  formed  vitk 
the  title  of  Societi  pour  VEnseignement  supirieur  pof' 
lairc  ct  VEducation  mutueUe,  and  a  Bulletin  waa  started 
There  is  also  a  Federation  of  U.P.,  which  contains  aboai 
forty  Paris  societies  and  hopes  to  gain  the  support  of  thoit 
in  the  provinces.  The  first  Congress  of  U.P.  waa  held  ia 
Paris  on  May  22nd,  1904. 

The  Paris  U.P, 

In  Paris  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  foondatioa 
of  r.P.  came  in  some  cases  from  membera  of  the  Tai- 
vcrsity,  professors  and  students,  in  others  from  workiaf- 
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men  and  workingmen's  syndicats.  Examples  of  tHe 
first  are  the  Union  Mouffetardj  Vth  arr.,  the  SolidaritSy 
Xlllth  axT.y  and  the  Fondation  Univerntaire  de  Bellc' 
ville,  XlXth  arr. ;  examples  of  the  second  are  to  be  ionnd 
in  the  Xllth  and  XYIIth  to  XXth  arrondissements  and 
in  some  of  the  suburbs.  The  funds  are  derived  from 
the  members'  subscriptions,  which  are  fixed  at  from 
50  to  75  centimes  a  month,  or  from  6  to  9  francs  a 
year,  and  from  donations.  But  rents  are  so  high  in 
Paris  that  the  subscriptions  have  never  covered  expenses, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  generosity  of  a  ieir  bene- 
factors that  is  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Donations  are  becoming  fewer  and  smaller  year  by 
year;  subscriptions  do  not  increase  though  the  expenses 
remain  about  the  same,  and  the  conefequent  financial 
difficulties  make  the  situation  of  the  Paris  I7.P.  a 
very  critical  one.  Those  of  the  suburbs  suffer  from 
the  same  difficulty,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  XJ.P. 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  almost  the  only  one 
— if  not  the  only  one — which  can  show  a  satisfactory 
balance-sheet  with  some  thousands  of  francs  in  hand  (5,067 
francs  on  February  1st,  1904).  Some  have  sought 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  a 
bar  (Belleville)  or  a  refreshment  room  (Nanterte),  or  a 
co-operative  restaurant  (Emancipation^  XVth  arr.). 
Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  raising  money  and  of 
social  education  these  attempts  are  much  more  hopeful 
than  the  usual  means  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  viz., 
increasing  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  collections, 
extra  payment  for  seats  at  entertainmients,  etc.  But 
even  so,  the  Universiti  Populaire  of  Paris  and  the 
suburbs  is  struggling  against  financial  difficulties  for 
which  the  remedies  hitherto  proposed  seem  quite  in- 
adequate.   If  the  institution  is  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
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some  stronger  measures  will  have  to  be  adopted: 
either  it  must  itself  start  a  co-operative  aocietT  or 
must  be  directly  connected  with  one  alreadr  in  ex- 
istcnce.  This  last  plan  has  already  been  tried  in 
some  instances.  Thus  the  Fratcrnellc  (U.P.  of  the  Illrd 
arr.)  shares  its  premises  with  a  co-operative  societv  and 
various  si/ndicats  and  political  organisationa:  the  CP. 
of  the  XlVth  arr.  shares  in  the  same  wav  with  the  Engi- 
neers' Syndicat;  the  Foyer  dv  la  Menagere  at  Batignolln 
(XVIIIth  arr.),  and  the  SemaillcA  at  Belleville  (XlXih 
arr.),  are  housed  by  co-operative  societies,  and  others  in 
the  suburbs  have  followed  their  example. 

Most  of  the  U.P.,  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
have  organised  classes,  lectures,  dramatic  performance*, 
concerts,  excursions,  rambles — in  fact,  various  initita- 
tions  for  mutual  improvement  and  recreation. 

Classes,  properly  so-calle<i,  are  not  common  in  Paris. 
The  most  numerous  are  those  in  modem  languages — 
principally  English — in  hygiene,  including  hygiene  and 
cookerv  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor  at  the  SohJanti 
(Xlllth  arr.),  and  hygiene  for  women  and  the  care 
of  children — taken   bv  ladies — at  the  Education   Sonali 

m 

at  Montmartre  (XVIIIth  arr.):  in  music  and  varioai 
accomplishments,  including  at  the  Cooiteration  des  Idtts^ 
the  mother  university  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
violin,  piano,  singing  and  mandolin,  dramatic  dictioa 
and  declamation,  drawing  and  modelling,  and  at  the 
.\fai.<on  Connnune  (XlXth  arr.),  drawing  and  needlework 
for  girls  and  women  and  recitation  for  men.  There  are 
aI.«io  well  attended  cla.sses  in  photography.  Sometimes  a 
hiboratory  is  attached  to  a  class  as  at  the  Coopiraiion  da 
Idevs  (Xllth  arr.).  Fencing  is  regularly  taught  at 
the  ( 'oopcraiinn  des  I  tiers  and  at  the  Fondatt^* 
rnirersitfiirc     de     Bellevilli.       But,     taken     altogether. 
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these  attempts  are  not  numerous,  the  class  does  not 
seem  able  to  attract  a  regular  body  of  students, 
and  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  turn  it  into  a  lecture. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  their  connection  with 
working  men's  organisations — syndicaU  and  co-operative 
societies — the  Paris  TJ.P.  have  not  yet  organised  any 
technical  classes,  and  do  not  seem  favourably  inclined 
towards  this  branch  of  teaching.  The  only  exception 
seems  to  be  the  classes  in  cutting-out  at  the  IT.P.  of  Pr6 
St.  Gervais  in  the  suburbs. 

Groupes  d^itudes  and  lectures  are  more  successful  than 
regular  classes.  Groupes  d'StttdeSy  or  series  of  lectures  on 
the  same  subject,  are  most  often  found  in  those  I7.P.  where 
the  influence  of  the  teaching  profession  is  strongest,  as  at 
the  Union  Mouffetardy  the  Solidariti  and  the  Fondation 
Universitaire  de  Belleville.  The  Union  Mouffetardy  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  joint  action  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  Supirieure  and  a  temperance  society, 
retains  to  a  marked  degree  its  original  university  char- 
acter. The  teaching  is  methodical  and  regular;  lectures 
are  held  there  every  evening  on  some  special  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  or  natural  science,  literature,  history 
and  the  history  of  art,  philosophy,  or  some  economic  or 
trade  question;  its  library  consisted  in  1901  of  2,500 
volumes  in  addition  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The 
SolidaritS,  which  arose  from  a  connection  between 
the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  certain  artizans, 
offers  very  much  the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of 
geography.  The  Fondation  Universitaire  de  Belleville 
is  unique  in  character.  It  was  started  in  imitation  of  the 
English  University  Settlements,  and  at  first  adopted 
the  plan  of  residents  who  lived,  at  the  university  and 
undertook  the  general  supervision  of  its  work.  But  after  a 
trial  of  two  years  the  plan  was  given  up,  as  the  practical 
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utility  of  resident Sy  whose  only  business  consisted  in  help- 
ing at  lectures,  etc.,  was  considered  doubtful.  But  the 
study  circles,  with  lectures  and  discussions  on  a  given 
pubjcH't,  like  the  Elizabethan  and  Shakespeare  Societies  of 
Toynbeo  TTall,  have  been  kept  up,  the  most  flourishini! 
being  the  Philosophy  Circle.  Indeed  the  tendency  at  thi« 
university  seems  to  be  towards  the  studv  of  intollertnal 
questions  divorced  from  their  practical  applications.  It  ii 
V.V,  of  this  sort,  and  ])articularly  the  last  named,  which 
come  nearest  to  the  University  Extension  ideal.  In  other 
quarters  the  lectures  are  often  far  from  having  ihif 
coherence  and  sequence,  neither  lecturers,  professon 
nor  students  come  to  them  with  the  same  regularity 
and  the  personnel  of  the  audience  changes  ofteuer.  trf 
the  lectures  generally  it  may  be  said  that  thev  are  rareW 
held  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week,  that  thev  attract 
audiences  of  from  20  to  50,  that  thev  last  fn^iu  an  hourtu 
an  hour  and  a  half  (S-'iO  or  9  to  10  p.m.),  and  are  either 
single  or  in  very  short  courses.  In  Paris  the  most  pipular 
subjects  are  history,  geography  and  travels,  natural 
history,  literature  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  social  qtiet- 
tifins.  such  as  hygiene.  law,  an4l  working-men's  organisa- 
tions in  Kran(*e.  in  (iennany,  in  England  and  the  I'nitrd 
States.  The  problems  and  difficulties  of  political  and 
so(*ia1  liiV  also  provide  nuiterial  for  informal  talks  at  which 
tlie  disrussi(m  is  more  within  the  reach  of  the  audience. 
The  discussion  of  topics  suggested  by  the  lectiin»rs  is,  il 
must  be  owned,  rare  with  these  audiences,  hut.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  1k^  rememl>en*d  that  the  whole  t^ne  of 
the  rnnfi'rvnrr  is  less  that  of  a  s(demn  and  preparMl 
lecture  than  of  a  familiar  an<l  intimate  talk.  Lectures  oa 
art  and  music  are  pr>pular.  and  lead  straight  from  theorj 
to  practice.     How  is  it  possible  to  lecture  adequately  oa 
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music  or  singing  without  giving  illustrations  of  what  is 
described  by  means  of  songs  and  chamber  music?     These 
in    their    turn    give    rise    to    fresh    explanations,    and 
the    first    step    is    taken    towards    securing    a    series    of 
musical  recitals  at  which  classical  music  can  be  discreetly 
introduced  and  may  gradually  achieve  popularity.     Thus 
the  lecture  is  yielding  place  to  music ;  not,  however,  to  the 
isolated   and   occasional  concert,   but   to  musical  gather- 
ings   which    have    an    influence    on    the    social    life    of 
the   students.     Again,  how  can   lectures  on   architecture 
and  sculpture  be  enjoyed  without  illustration?     Lectures 
on    the    history    of    art    must    perforce     make    use    of 
lantern  illustrations,  but  such  illustrations,  even  when  they 
are  good,  woll  chosen  and  well  explained,  can  never  take 
the  place  of  a  sight  of  the  masterpieces  themselves.    More- 
over, Paris  is  exceptionally  rich  in  examples  of  this  form 
of  art.      Not  only  are  her  museums   and  galleries  very 
numerous,   but   the  city   itself  is  full  of   artists'   studios 
and  of  monuments  of  architecture  and  sculpture.      The 
Parisian  public,  too,   seems  to  have  a  particularly  keen 
appreciation  of  these  forms  of  art,  and  we  should  expect 
therefore  to  find,  as  is  actually  the  case,  that  expeditions 
are  organised  to  museums,  churches,  cemeteries,  ancient 
and  modern  buildings  and  statues.     But  artistic  feeling 
and  taste  are  the  outcome  of  a  long  education    and  must 
depend  on  time  for  their  development.     A  single  expedi- 
tion of  this  sort,  even  a  series  of  such  visits,  unless  accom- 
panied   by    explanation    and    criticism,    is   of   very   little 
use.      What    is    wanted    is    a    complete    artistic    educa- 
tion.     Various    attempts,    outside    the    U.P.,    have    been 
made  in  this  direction.     One  of  the  most  active  associa- 
tions is  VArt  pour  Tous,  which,  though  it  started  in  a  very 
humble  way,  has  now  2,000  members  and  receives  a  grant 
of   public   money.      It   organises  regular  lectures  in  the 
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museums  of  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  arranges  popular 
concerts,  has  sj)ecial  children*s  sections  and  poaseMes  an 
organ  of  its  own,  the  lie  cue  dc  VArt  pour  Tous.  But  the 
influence  of  art  teaching  would  be  very  much  limited  if  it 
had  to  do  only  with  the  great  masterpieces  which  are  shot 
up  in  museums.  Art  should  not  be  outside  our  everrdaj 
life,  but  should  penetrate  and  colour  it,  and  the  object  of 
an  artistic  education  should  be  not  so  much  to  awaken 
appreciation  of  pictures  and  statues  already  known  and 
classified,  as  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  the 
smallest  things  of  everj'day  life.  Already  a  few  U.P. 
are  exerting  themselves  to  decorate  their  dull  and  faaie 
pn^mises  with  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
sculpture.  But  this  is  not  enough:  life  should  be 
beautiful  not  only  in  places  of  public  meeting  but  in  every 
detail  which  concerns  the  home  and  the  individual. 

In  the  same  way  the  lecture  may  lead  insensibly  to  the 
theatre.     In  a  talk  on  a  gn^at  writer,  the  lecturer,  like  the 
musical  or  artistic  critic,   naturally  gives   his   audience 
examples    of    the    beauty    of    the    passages    or    worb 
which   he  holds  up  for  their  admiration;   reading  aload 
iKH'omes  necessary,  and   finally  it  comes  about   that  the 
n'des  are  changed  and  the  reading  occupies  the  principal 
place,  while  the  lecture  is  confined  to  explanations  of,  or 
comments     on,     the     masterpieces     read.       Before     the 
I'nivi  laitcs  Pitpuhiires  existed,  the  poet,  Maurice  Bouchor. 
had   organised    his   Saturday  evening   popular   readings. 
readings  whose  su(*(*es8  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past  ercn 
in  Paris.     The  Cnirvrsitis  Populaires  of  Paris  have  gone 
a  step  further  and  have  tried  to  improve  upon  the  reading 
in  whicli  several  {>eople  take  part  and  to  organise  regnlar 
acting.     The  need  for  a  people's  theatre  is  venr  atrongit 
felt    an<I  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  one. 
Maurice  Pottecher,  with  this  end  in  view,  became  actcr 
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as  well  as  author,  and  gave  popular  open-air  representa- 
tions of  his  plays  first  at  Bussang,  in  the  Vosges,  to  a  very- 
large  audience  of  peasants,  and  afterwards  in  Paris  in  the 
U.P.  The  U.P.  of  Paris  are  now  trying,  in  face  of 
considerable  obstacles,  to  meet  this  need.  The  princi- 
pal difficulty  is  to  get  together  a  satisfactory  com- 
pany. Sometimes  the  U.P.  have  relied  entirely  upon 
their  own  members,  sometimes  the  help  of  professionals 
has  been  called  in.  Both  plans  have  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  case,  the  actors,  being  for  the  most  part  young 
and  inexperienced,  are  apt  to  be  weak  in  technique, 
and  their  acting  tends  to  degenerate  into  burlesque. 
The  services  of  professionals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  difficult  to  obtain.  With  a  view  to  meeting 
this  difficulty  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  start 
an  amateur  dramatic  company,  devoting  itself  to  per- 
formances in  U.P.,  and  the  employment  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatoire  has  also  been  tried  with  the  same 
object.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  other  efforts,  but 
all  are  too  recent  to  allow  of  any  judgment  as  to  their 
success.  Certainly,  no  final  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
plan  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  found.  But  something 
has  been  done:  classical  authors  nave  been  represented 
(either  read  or  acted),  and  have  been  enjoyed  and 
applauded ;  amongst  modern  writers  social  pieces,  or 
works  on  social  subjects,  are  almost  the  only  ones 
which  have  a  chance  of  success.  It  is  not  possible  to 
forecast  the  effect  which  this  choice  may  have  upon 
the  public  taste  of  the  future,  but  to  have  provided  rooms, 
a  public  capable  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  a  homely 
environment,  is  surely  to  have  contributed  something  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  question  of  a  people's  theatre 
which  shall  be  something  better  than  mere  extravagant 
melodrama.     These   dramatic   and   musical   performances 
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are  usiuiUy  held,  the  sotri^cit  about  once  a  week,  and  tLe 
matinees  about  once  a  month,  ami  constitute,  T«»- 
pother  with  the  lectures  an<l  classes,  a  healthy  form  «>f 
recreation,  the  pood  ejftects  of  which  are  felt  both  bv  tho?* 
who  have  the  trouble  of  organising  them  and  by  fLe 
general  public.  Other  forms  of  social  enjoyment  an*  tLe 
expeditions  into  the  country,  the  rambles  and  open-air 
excursions  which  are  so  much  appreciated  in  Pari^  by 
artizan  families.  These  open-air  entertainments  are  usu- 
ally very  successful,  and  are  almost  the  only  gatherings  at 
which  the  working-class  element  is  represented  in  any 
numbers.  But  it  is  not  only  through  amusements  that  tLe 
Paris  r.P.  contribute  to  the  social  education  of  the 
j)eople.  Many  of  them  have  opened  bureaus  for  givizijp 
legal  and  medi<'al  advice  which  have  done  use]ul 
work.  Some  have  organ ise<l  patronage  societies  for 
children  (I'nion  Mouffetard }  or  meetings  f<ir  womm 
{Education  Social  e  at  Mont  mart  re).  The  Cooperatii^n 
dcs  /decs  in  tlie  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  has  succeedwl 
in  buying  a  People*s  Palace  in  the  midst  of  tLe 
Kois  <Ie  Boulogne,  with  a  cheap  restaurant  and  amu4«~ 
nients,  and  tlie  Education  Soeiate,  at  Montmartre.  lu* 
built  comfortable  and  healthy  workmen's  dwelling*. 
Other  phuis  have  been  proposed  at  various  times  fcr 
forming  a  Benefit  Society,  for  founding  a  Sm-ial  Art 
Museum,  for  starting  a  Tnion  of  Co-operative  S«>cietie». 
etc. 

I^mrincial  U.P. 

When  we  come  to  studv  the  I'.P.  of  the  suburbn.  we 
are  struck  at  once  bv  ceitain  es.sential  differences  which 
distinguish  them  from  thos<'  of  Paris.  The  question  of 
premises  which,  as  lias  In^en  pointed  out,  is  extremeiy 
>eriou<<  in  Paris,  is  much  less  acute  in  the  suburbs,  where 
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the  Municipal  Council  is  generally  found  willing  to  allow 
the  use  of  a  hall  or  to  give  a  small  grant  of  money. 
Working  men,  who  are  never  seen  in  large  numbers  at 
the  Paris  IJ.P.,  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  open-air 
entertainment  or  excursion,  take  a  much  more  active  part 
in  the  movement  in  the  suburbs.  Lastly^  the  proportion 
in  which  the  two  elements  of  education  and  instruction 
are  combined  in  the  two  institutions  differs  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  These  peculiarities,  which  are  only  slightly 
noticeable  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  become  very  marked 
indeed  in  the  provinces. 

In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  realise 
how  different  is  the  environment  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces.  In  Paris  the  artizans  find  a  crowd  (the  word 
is  not  too  strong)  of  societies  and  organisations  ready  to 
employ  all  their  spare  activity.  They  are  brought  con* 
stantly  into  close  relationship  with  one  another.  Political 
life,  too,  is  perhaps  more  intense  in  the  capital  than  in 
the  provinces.  Then,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
great  shops,  and  the  various  branches  of  public  adminis-^ 
tration,  the  number  of  employees  and  clerks  in  Paris  is 
very  great.  But  life  in  the  provinces  is  quite  different. 
Both  artizans  and  employees  are  less  numerous  and  more 
scattered  than  in  Paris.  Some  towns  have  their  suburbs 
at  long  distances  from  one  another  and  from  the  centre. 
Meetings  and  amusements  are  rare.  The  bourgeois  class, 
less  closely  hemmed  in  than  in  Paris  by  masses  of  working 
people,  forms  an  important  element  in  provincial  society. 
It  is  often  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  to  the  clergy,  who 
are  very  influential  in  the  small  provincial  towns  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  And  thus  a  party  is  formed 
which  is  unfavourable  to  some  aspects  of  the  new  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  the  worker,  and  more  or  less 
openly  hostile  to  parts  of  the  theory  of  social  progress  for 
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which  that  movement  seeks  expression.     These  difficaltiet, 
which  might  at  first  sight  be  looked  upon  as  an  ohstacle  to 
])r()gre8s,  have  on  the  contrary,  helped  to  consolidate  the 
work  of  the  U.P.     Criticism,  above  all  unjust  criticism. 
has  only  proved  its  importance ;  opposition  has  called  iortk 
fresh  energy ;  danger  has  proved  a  certain  guarantee  that 
those  who  started  the  work  would  persevere   in   it.    It 
is  because   they   have  ha^l   more   difficulties   to   contend 
against  at  the  outset,  and  have  been  longer  in  attainiair 
their  full  development,  that  the  Univeniti$  Populaires  of 
the  provinces  are  more  firmly  established  than  those  of 
Paris.     Their  history  tells  neither  of  brilliant  beginniagt 
nor  of  prodigious  growth,  nor  of  premature  decline;  it  is 
rather  a  somewhat  tame  story  of  repeated  effort  and  d 
continuous  struggle  against  difficulties,  many   of  whick 
are  tlie  same  now  as  in  the  past.     Unlike  the  majority  of 
the  Univcrsitis  Populaires  of  Paris,  the  provincial  U.P. 
almost  always  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  the  initiatiit 
of  working  men's  syndivats  or  of  individual  working  mca. 
Sometimes   members  of  the    University  have   helped  ii 
the    movement,   and    sometimes   the   two   elements   haw 
been  mixed,  the    artizan    class    and    the    educated    cbw 
working   together.      Some    U.P.    in    the   departments  oi 
Deux -Sevres     an<l     of     Uard      have     been     establisM 
amongst  peasants  in  villages  situated  in  the  depth  of  tk 
country.     At  Lyons  women  seem  to  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  tjie  movement,  and  in  the  south  generally  tk 
Protestant  ministers  have  had  a  shaie  in  the  work.    Tk 
])rovin(ial    U.P.   is  much  more  working-class  than  tkit 
of  Paris  in  its  management,  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  masj 
of  the  administrative  councils  including  a  large  propor^ 
t  ion --sometimes  as  high  as  two-thirds — of  working  mfa- 
Indeed,  it  might  safely  be  sai<I  that  in  the  provinces  tk 
U.P.  has  been  made  by  the  working  people    and  looks  ts 
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them  for  its  support.  The  movement  began  in  the  pro- 
vinces just  about  the  same  time  as  in  Paris  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  The  SociStS  d'Economie  Populaire^ 
which  was  a  kind  of  U.P.  before  the  institution  actually 
existed  by  name,  was  founded  at  Nimes  by  a  co-operative 
society  (the  Abeille  Nimoise)  as  early  as  1889.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  the  provincial  U.P.  were  not 
started  until  1899  and  1900.  Some  societies,  amongst 
them  those  of  Le  Puy  and  Marseilles,  have  decided  not 
to  form  themselves  definitely  into  XJ.P.  until  they  have 
gone  through  a  probationary  or  experimental  period. 
Premises  are  nearly  always  provided  by  the  Municipality, 
or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  cost  the  TT.P.  anything.  Being 
thus  free  from  what  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  in 
Paris,  they  are  able  to  fix  their  subscriptions  at  a  lower 
rate.  Three  francs  a  year  is  the  usual  amount,  but  it  is 
sometimes  as  low  as  two  francs  or  one  franc,  and  in  one 
case  the  U.P.  is  entirely  free.  Taking  the  provincial 
societies  as  a  whole,  it  is  true  to  say  of  them,  as  of  those 
of  Paris,  that  their  work  falls  into  three  main  divisions — 
classes,  lectures  and  various  social-educational  activities — 
but  these  three  constituent  elements  are  combined  in  such 
varying  proportions,  and  the  forms  they  take  in  the  pro- 
vinces are  so  new  and  diverse  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  detail  concerning  them. 

One  important  function  of  the  provincial  U.P.  is  to 
co-ordinate  the  various  educational  societies  and  work- 
ing men's  organisations  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  thus, 
by  supplying  a  common  centre  of  activity,  to  unite,  and 
by  uniting  to  double  the  force  of,  scattered  and  isolated 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Montpellier,  Nimes, 
Marseilles  and  Toulouse  are  all  examples  of  this.  If  the 
societies  and  the  people  do  not  come  to  the  U.P.,  the  latter 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  find  them.     Sometimes,  in  a  town 
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such  as  Lyons  which  covers  a  large  area,  8ecti«inal  branrhft 
have  been  organised.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  different 
parts  of  the  town  are  visited  turn  bv  turn  bv  the  menibert 
of  tlie  r.P.,  which  thus  forms  a  sort  of  central  hearth, 
sending  out  its  light  and  wannth  to  a  distance.  At  Tour«. 
whicli  like  Lyons  covers  a  hirge  area,  a  district  ooiniuitt«>e 
has  been  estab1ishe<l  in  each  working-class  quarter  of  the 
city.  At  Heziers  the  Bourse  du  Travail,  the  Town  llall. 
the  scliool  and  the  theatre  are  all  centres  of  worL 
Bourges  stands  its  lecturers  not  only  into  the  schools  nf  the 
town  but  out  into  the  surrounding  country.  From  Mont- 
peilier  propagandists  go  out  into  the  neighbouring^  villages, 
and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  The« 
local  l(*ctures  sometimes  deal  with  subjects  of  purely  local 
interest  (for  example,  at  Lorient  fishing  and  navigatiuiu 
the  making  of  cider)  sometimes,  though  still  perhap 
not  80  often  as  would  seem  desirable,  they  are  gi%'en  by  the 
working  men  themselves.  Generally  8|)eaking,  however. 
lectures  on  social  subjects  seem  to  be  preferred  by  working- 
class  audiences.  The  country  T.P.  of  Gard,  Ueraolt 
and  Dcux-Sevres  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footinf 
amongst  agricultural  labourers.  But  what  is  moH 
noticeable  about  the  provincial  audiences,  as  di^ 
tinguislied  from  tliosi*  of  Paris,  is  the  number  of  womes 
ami  snhiiers  which  thev  contain.  In  Paris  both  aif 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  in  the  provinces  both 
are  present  in  large  numbers.  Women  form  an  important 
element  of  the  audience  at  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy  and 
Toulon:  thev  are  in  be  found  in  nearlv  all  the  I' J*,  of 
(iard  and  of  Ilerault  (St.  Pargoire,  Andujse,  St.  Pons  : 
the  members  of  tlie  T.P.  of  Marsillargues  are  almost  all 
women.  The  Lyons  T.P.  owes  its  very  origin  and  iti 
powerful  organisation  to  a  woman.  These  facts  stand  out 
in  still  greater  relief    and  their  importance  is  still  molt 
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emphasised  when  we  remember  how  limited  and  restricted 
a  woman's  life  (especially  in  the  country)  has  been  on  the 
intellectual  and  social  side  until  quite  recent  times.  Most 
of  the  patronage  societies  and  other  Catholic  institutions 
are  for  the  benefit  of  young  girls  and  women  and  their 
influence  is  not  limited  to  women  of  the  bourgeois  class; 
peasant  women  and  artizans'  wives  have  been  so  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  traditional  ideas,  that  the  intellectual 
and  social  enfranchisement  of  women  in  the  provinces, 
indeed  in  France  itself,  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  under- 
taking, and  the  first  indications  of  change  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  provincial  U.P.  only  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  effort,  of  difficulty  and  of  struggle.  There 
is  a  conflict  between  two  social  ideals.  One  is  closely 
connected  with  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  the  other  seeks 
expression  for  new  ideas  of  solidarity  upon  an  ethical  but 
purely  secular  basis.  The  clash  of  these  two  social  ideals 
shows  itself  in  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
seivinj^^  under  the  colours.  For  many  years  numerous 
well  attended  and  flourishing  Catholic  clubs  have  existed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  have  been  encouraged 
bv  ihi'  militarv  authorities.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task 
to  win  over  this  clientele  in  face  of  the  suspicion  and  ill- 
will  oi  the  small  garrison  towns.  But  on  all  sides  the 
U.P.  are  already  beginning  to  attract  and  win  over  the 
young  soldiers.  Besan^on,  Bourg  and  Toulouse  have  been 
amongst  the  first  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  movement  will  by  degrees  become  stronger  and  more 
general.  Concentration  on  the  one  hand  and  expansion  on 
the  other  may  be  said  to  be  the  two  watchwords  of  the 
provincial  U.P. 

In  their  special  institutions  the  provincial  U.P.  have 
shown  themselves  no  less  original.  A  certain  number  have 
started  hygienic  bars,  and  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
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drunkonness  by  lut'iuis  of  teni]>erance  cafes.  Brest  tells 
beer,  Fimiinv  and  Versailles  have  established  bars  on  their 
premises.  Lasalle  (Gard)  has  fitted  up  a  temperance  cafe. 
SaiivG  (Gard)  has  opened  a  refreshment  room  where 
neither  gambling  nor  drinking  are  allowed,  and  hat 
been  the  means  of  appreciably  lowering  the  eonsumptiaa 
of  alcohol  in  the  commune  in  the  course  of  a  few  veark 
Several  U.P.  have  gardens  of  their  own  with  games 
and  refreshments  (Uar  le  Due,  Montauban,  etc.-,  and 
in  tlie  south  some  have  succeeded  in  building  Maisotu 
du  Pcuple  which  are  their  own  property.  Gallar|nics 
(Gard)  owns  one  of  these,  founded  by  a  scboolmasTer  of 
Kimes  in  ()ctol)er,  1899,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  26,000  franc*. 
Valleruugue  (Gard)  has  founded  a  Foyer  du  Peupir  with  a 
room  for  games,  a  reading  room,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of 
villagers  coming  in  to  market.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  which  sought 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  meetings  as  constituting  a  gamiaf 
club,  and  in  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  local  caie 
keepers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indifference  of  the  miuu- 
cipality.  Mont])ellier  has  its  ^*  MazeV*  of  which  we  shall 
speak  again  later. 

In  addition  to  this  general  activity,  the  provincial  VS. 
seeks  to  unite  its  mcml)ers  by  means  of  recreation  aad 
mutual  societies.  Vitry  and  Briaux-sur-Boutoniae  (Deu- 
Srvres)  organise  shooting  practice;  Marseillan  (Heraahi 
gymnastic  exercises;  everywhere  different  forms  of  i^ 
creation  are  to  be  found.  Musical  associations  are  par^ 
tinilarly  flourishing  in  the  provinces:  choral  societies  ait 
InMng  started  everywhere — at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  Epemaj. 
Firniiny,  Itennes,  Beziers,  etc.  With  the  help  of  loeal 
l)oets,  certain  rural  T.P.  in  Deux-Sevres  have  gina 
tlu^atriral  performances  in  patois.  At  Chey  (alao  in  Devx- 
Sevres)  a  woman  has  taken  the  chief  part  in  organising  a 
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mutual  society  for  school  children.  Beauvais  has  founded 
a  patronage  society  for  100  boys  and  100  girls,  and  Ver- 
sailles has  started  a  fund  from  which  free  loans  are  made. 
But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  generalise  from  such 
particulars  concerning  institutions  which  differ  so- 
much  from  one  another  as  the  U.P.  of  provincial 
France.  A  better  idea  of  their  work  will  be  gained 
from  a  more  detailed  description  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  amongst  them.  The 
Societe  Populaire  of  Bar  le  Due,  which  was  founded  in 
January,  1900,  numbered  as  many  as  400  artizans'  and 
small  employees'  families  among  its  members  in  1901.  The 
yearly  subscription  is  two  francs.  The  town  has  con- 
tributed 600  francs,  one  of  the  banks  500,  a  brewery  750, 
and  other  gifts  have  come  in  to  help  the  finances.  The^ 
town  has  also  given  over  for  the  use  of  the  society  an 
ancient  almshouse  for  old  men.  According  to  its  rules,  the- 
administrative  council  must  include  seven  artizan  mem- 
bers out  of  a  total  of  eleven.  Classes  in  German  and 
domestic  economy  (the  latter  for  women  and  including 
amongst  the  subjects  taught,  the  care  of  children,  food,, 
women  and  alcoholism,  domestic  hygiene,  etc.)  have  at- 
tracted from  thirty  to  forty  regular  students.  A  weekly 
lecture  includes  a  short  informal  talk,  reading  and  music. 
A  monthly  Bulletin  summarises  the  instruction  given  in 
the  classes.  Every  three  months  a  gala  night  is  arranged,. 
with  the  help  either  of  local  artists  or  of  artists  from  a 
distance — Nancy  or  Paris.  There  is  a  labour  bureau,. 
which  has  plans  for  starting  trade  classes.  Politics  are  so- 
rigidly  excluded  that  the  daily  papers  are  not  even  allowed 
in  the  reading-room. — The  Lyons  U.P.  was  started  in 
December,  1899,  under  the  name  of  Societe  d'En^ 
sciyncimnt  Suijerieur  Libre.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Directress  of  the  Girls'  Lycee,  with  the  idea  of  bringing- 
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topothor  the  various  philanthropic  agencies  alreatly  exi*t- 
inp:  in  the  city,  and  inducing  them  to  organic.*  fever 
cntortainnionts  and  a  large  number  of  seriou!i  ila^«e«. 
II or  object  was  not  only  to  teach  the  working-class  |y*pu- 
1  at  ion  the  truths  and  methods  of  science,  but  alsvi  to 
give  them  practi(*al  knowledge  of  administration  and 
experience  in  the  management  of  affairs.  She  hoped  to 
set  an  <'xample  which  wouM  be  followe<l  by  others  both 
in  the  town  itself  and  in  tlie  department.  This  pro- 
gramme has  been  carried  out  point  by  point.  The  branch 
I'.P.  the  Croijc-Rousse,  which  is  situated  in  a  suburb  of 
Lyons,  has  200  members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of 
two  francs  each.  The  municipality  supports  it  and  hsf 
])rovided  it  with  spacious  premises  lighted  by  eloi-tricity 
and  including,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  hall  to  b<ild  300 
j)eoj)le  and,  on  the  first  floor,  two  smaller  rooms,  a  library 
and  a  museum.  Its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  cnuimittee 
of  management  consisting  of  sixteen  working  |>eople— 
eight  men  and  eight  women — each  member  of  whi«*h  has 
charge  of  some  special  branch  of  the  work.  Cla!*^'^  con- 
sisting of  fiom  eight  to  sixteen  lessons  art'  hel<l  i»n  ^n<\ 
subjects  as  working-class  legislation,  hygiene,  the  history 
(»f  labour,  etc.  Lt^ctures  are  also  given  on  general  sub- 
jcrts  or  on  the  events  of  the  day.  The  aggrp- 
gate  attendance  at  these  classes  and  lectures  is  as  hi|rh 
as  G.OOO  to  S,()00.  The  librarv  contains  400  v«dunies  and 
scv<>ral  ])eriodic-als  and  subscriWs  to  four  Paris  niagazinet 
and  t]in>e  newspajiers.  Phiys  Waring  on  social  subjects 
are  acted  by  the  w(»rking  men  and  women.  Several  clubi 
f(»r  the  study  of  social  subjec'ts  have  been  established  in 
(liltVirnt  ])arts  of  the  town  in  imitation  of  it.  The  Ktiennt 
IhiJif  club  has  a  w(>ll  attended  course  in  working-clais 
legishition.     The    Einile    Zf*la    and    the    Guillotu-rf    hor- 
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row  their  lecturers   from   the   Croix-Rousse;   the   neigh- 
bouring    departments  also  apply  to  it  for  help,   and  a 
federation  of  twelve  societies  of  the.  district  has  just  been 
formed    in    connection   with    it. — The    Foyer   du   Peuple 
at  Marseilles,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  decadence,  was 
above   all   things  a  travelling  university,  at  the  service 
of   already  existing   societies    and   in   particular   of  the 
Southern  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies. — The  SociitS 
d'Enseigneinent  Populcnre,  at  Montpellier,  which  was  the 
result  of  informal  lectures  given  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail 
in  1898,  had  803  members  in  1902-3.     The  subscriptions 
are  graduated  for  members  of  the  same  family.^     The 
town    gives   a   grant   of    1,000   francs,    and   the   Conseil 
General   grants   another   200   francs;    class-rooms,   light- 
ing   and    heating    are    furnished    by    the    municipality. 
Each    branch    of    the    work    is    under    the    direction   of 
its   own    head,   who   is   a   member  of  the   Central   Com- 
mittee.    There  are  classes  in  hygiene,  in  singing  for  girls, 
in  drawing,  etc.     At  the  headquarters  of  the  society  two 
weekly  lectures  are  given  and  attract  a  regular  audience 
of  200  people,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  artizans  and 
a  large  number  women.     A  few  lectures  have  been  given 
by  working  men  and  by  women.     The  programmes  for 
each  month  are  given  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  and 
3,000  to  5,000  leaflets  are  distributed  in  this  way.     The 
names  of  the  lecturers  are  never  announced.     These  lec- 
tures go  the   round  of  the  town,   and   as  many  as   120 
were  given  outside  the  town  in  1902-3.     Musical  enter- 
tainments are  also  very  popular  with  an  audience  which 
lias  a  natural  gift  for  music  and  is  fond  of  part-singing. 
Visits  to  the  town  museums,  to  laboratories  and  factories 
have  also  been  successfully  organised.     Lastly,  in  addi- 

1.  50  centimes  a  year  for  each  of  the  two  first  members;  25  centimes 
for  the  two  next;  10  centimes  for  each  of  the  others. 
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tioii    to    country    rambles    and    expeditions,    the    socim 
lins  set   up  the  Mazet  du  Peuplcy  or  People's   Summer- 
]i()us(%    on    a    little   bit    of   land    which    it    rents    in    the 
neighbourhood.      It    is    above    everything    a    place    for 
out-door  recitation,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  avenue  of 
pine  trees,  a  wild  garden,  where  there  are  various  game» 
and  wliero  temperance  drinks  as  well  as  wine  and  beer  can 
be  had,  and  a  house  which  serws  as  a  shelter  and  clnak- 
room.     Artizans*  families  come  and  spend  their  Sundavf 
there  and  have  their  dinner  on  the  grass.     From  seventv 
to    eighty    people    regularly    take    advantage    of    these 
opportunities    for    out-door    recreation.      Altogether   the 
Montpollier    Society    is    prospering. — The  Institut  Pofm^ 
lairc    at    Xancy,   besides   having   a    fairly    good    library. 
devotes    special    attention    to    the    artistic    side    of    life, 
decorating  the  walls  of  its  rooms  with  drawings,  pasteU« 
engravings  and   mouldings,   and  beautifying   them  with 
Howers.     The  feminine  element  is  strong.     Two-thinls  of 
the  Central  Committee  are  working  men. — The  U-P.  st 
lien  lies,  which  was   founded  in   1898,  at   the   Bourse  Jm 
Travail  J  an<l  is  supporte<l  by  syndicate  and  co-operative 
societies,  has  also  a  council  of  which  two-thirds  are  work- 
ing  men.       A  chiss   in   machine   construction    has  been 
attendc<l  hv  railwav  men,  and  lectures,  in  short  coune* 
of    tliree    or    four,    have    had    an    attendance    of    150 
while      cinK-erts      have      attracted      audiences      of     over 
'^'A).       An     artizan     has     sometimes     been      known     to 
give  a  hM'tuiv  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  work,  in  cloie 
ivlationship    as   it    is    with    workingmcn*B    organ isatioBt. 
is    democratic     and    ap])ears    to    be    full    of    life.  —  The 
C  no  fit- ration  dvs  Idevs  at  llouen,  which  was  inaugurated 
on  April  5th,   1900,  has  been  presented  by  a  benefactor 
with   an   ancient    unused   church    in   one   of   the   artisan 
quarters  of  the  town,  which  has  been  converted  into  an 
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assembly  hall  and  temperance  restaurant.  The  society- 
has  organised  a  library,  classes  and  lectures,  and  has 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs.  Visits  to 
the  observatory  and  open-air  excursions  Have  been  equally 
successful.  But  the  most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
seem  to  be  family  gatherings,  music  and  singing.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  women  members. — The  Foyer  du 
Peyph'y  at  Toulouse,  owes  its  origin  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  P elites  A}  and  the  artizans'  syndicats.  It  has 
brought  the  various  existing  societies  together  by  in- 
ducing them  to  subscribe  in  their  collective  capacity  to 
the  U.P.  From  1900  onwards,  regular  classes  have  been, 
arranged  for  the  study  of  working-class  legislation, 
political  economy,  hygiene,  etc.,  and  a  secular  club  for 
soldiers  has  been  started.  But  the  mention  of  even  the 
best  known  and  most  original  of  the  U.P.  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  is  here  available,  and  the  more 
obscure  societies  and  those  of  which  particulars  are 
necessarily  omitted  here  are  far  from  being  the  least 
active  and  interesting. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  "  crisis  of  the  U.P.'' 
is  spoken  of  on  all  sides,  and  their  enemies  even  go  so  far 
as  to  talk  of  failure  and  ruin.  An  impartial  examination 
of  the  facts  shows  that  the  work  has  been  checked  and  has 
fallen  back  in  Paris  and  in  the  south,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent  everywhere.  At  a  recent  Congress  of  U.P.  the 
whole  question  was  discussed.  What  is  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter?  In  the  first  place  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  Paris  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  Paris,  no  doubt,  there,  is  a  crisis  and  a  serious 
one.  In  the  provinces  the  condition  of  affairs  varies  very 
much  in  different  localities :  in  some  it  is  full  of  difficulty, 
in    others    quite    the    reverse.      The    present    unrest    is 

1.  See  above,  pp.  600 — 2. 
2   o 
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(liH*  to  several  oaiisoa.     If  the  dates  at  which   the  r.P. 
were  founded  are  recalled,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
cnntoniporarv  with,  or  a  little  earlier  than,  the  Drevfiu 
case.    From  the  storm  of  feelinfi^  aroused  by  that  case,  rame 
oithor  the  hurst  of  enthusiasm  which   founded   them  or 
the  impulse  which  gave  them  fresh  life.    Then  was  formed 
the  alliance  between  the  "  intellectuals,**  as  thev  were  at 
first  contemptuously  called,  and  the  working  men.      The 
enthusiasm  of  a  section  of  the  lil)eral  bourgeoisie  and  the 
eftorts  of  University  men,  professors  and  students,  went 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  the  desire  of  the  workinir-mei 
for  instruction,  instruction  which,  according  to  their  iden^ 
was  a   necessary   condition   of  their  emancipation.      To 
this  f^enerous  movement,  set  on  foot  by  the  pressure  of 
])ublic  events,  the  r.P.  for  the  most  part  owe  their  origii. 
Ihit  tlic  cause  once  won  in  principle   and  the  battle  nver. 
the  troops  were  allowed  to  scatter,  enthusiasm  died  dovm. 
some  of  the  University  men  returned  to  their  studies  aad 
the  workinf^-men,  only  half  convinced  even  in  the  dayt  of 
hottest  struggle,  gave  up  a  work  the  beginnings  of  whiek 
they  had  watched  with   curiosity  but   which   had  nem 
really  satisfied  them.     Lectures  little  suited  to  a  workiaf- 
class  audience,  often  over  their  heads   and  almost  alwan 
lacking  the  interest  given  by  discussion,  were  condemned 
as  *' sleepy**  by  the  Paris  artizans.      The  lower  middle 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  took  fright  at  the  liberality  of 
tlie   ideas    involve<l    in    the    movement     and    prononscfd 
tlie   work    revolutionary.      Further,   the    Paris    U.P.  aif 
struggling  against  very  great  financial  difficulties.     TW 
high  rent  which  they  have  to  pay  for  their  premises  issa 
overwhelming  bunlen   and  the  members'  subscriptions  sic 
Iioth  insufficient  and  irregular.     This  precarious  finaarisl 
situation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  criflfc 
In  tlie  pnivinces,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  gieatrt> 
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difficulties  is  that  of  the  hostile  environment.  Although 
this  is  sometimes  an  incentive  to  fresh  effort,  sometimes 
it  proves  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  and  is  the 
ruin  of  the  U.P.  The  provincial  U.P.  have  against 
them  the  clergy,  the  well-to-do  middle-classes  and 
the  large  companies.  And  there  are  other  difficulties 
of  various  kinds  which  have  to  be  surmounted, 
e.g.,  persuading  various  people  to  work  together, 
choice  of  lecturers,  distance,  etc.  The  provincial  U.P., 
moreover,  has  not  always  been  successful  in  adapting  itself 
to  its  surroundings — it  has  hesitated  between  the  idea  of 
an  educational  society  and  a  political  league.  There  is 
indeed  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  what  a  U.P. 
should  be.  Take,  for  example,  the  views  of  two  of  the 
most  authoritative  representatives  of  the  movement. 
Mons.  Guieysse,  general  secretary  to  the  U.P.  Society,  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  militant  institution,  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  man  in  the  struggle  of  class  against 
class.  Mons.  Deherme,  the  founder  of  the  original  U.P. 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic 
promoters  of  the  movement,  would  like  to  see  in  it,  on  the 
contrary,  only  a  drawing  together  of  the  classes,  a  peaceful 
institution  for  promoting  education  and  recreation.^  Both, 
perhaps,  are  right.  The  first  may  point  to  the  conditions 
to  which  the  Paris  U.P.  will  have  to  conform  if  it  is  going 
to  live  and  become  a  permanent  institution.  Certainly,  if 
it  is  to  continue,  it  will  have  to  undergo  radical  change. 
The  type  of  institution  outlined  by  the  second,  though 

1.  At  the  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  May,  1904,  which  was  called  to- 
gether by  the  Federation  of  the  U.P.  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  and  at 
which  three  district  federations  and  69  U.P.  were  represented,  it  was 
decided  that  the  U.P.  should  "hold  themselves  aloof  from  politics, 
and  should  concern  themselves  directly  with  co-operative  undertakings 
and  with  patr(mafj:e  societies,  in  imitation  of  what  the  U.P.  of  Nancy  has 
done  in  orjrHnisin*:  a  Colonic  de  Vacances  (Country  holidays)."  (Con*^s 
des  IM*.  (Mai  19i>4)  textes  et  documents:  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine. 
Quoted  by  Ed.  Petit,  Raport  1903-4). 
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oxco])tioiiul  in  Paris,  is  conunon  in  the  provinces,  where 
Iho  I '.P.  has  boon  able  to  <lruw  tofi^ther  scatterMi 
forces  and  to  organise,  not  only  elasHes,  but  counter  oi 
Icrturos  and  various  kinds  of  social  work.  Be  thii 
as  it  may,  the  V.V,  have  already  done  good  serricf. 
In  Paris  country  ex[>editions  and  open-air  entrr- 
tainnieiits  appear  to  be  the  most  successful  part  o{ 
the  work,  and  their  influence,  from  our  point  of  view,  ii 
just  as  far-reaching  and  important  as  that  of  lectures.  In 
the  provinces,  frequent  lectures  are  accustoming  the  mem- 
bers to  a  more  serious  form  of  recreation  and  tearhimr 
tliem  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  The  work,  with  the 
lielp  of  the  district  federations,  is  making  its  way  into 
hitlierto  inaccessible  quarters — amongst  peasants,  soMieri 
and  women, — and  is  extending  its  influence  far  and  wiilr. 
Everywiiere,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  a  chanp 
seems  to  Ihj  taking  place  in  the  nature  of  the  I'.P.— 
the  '*  intellectuals''  are  taking  a  smaller  and  smaller  piri 
in  the  work,  and  are  l)eing  replaced  by  co-operators.  Msy 
it  not  be  that  tlie  present  unrest  is  but  the  temponrr 
sign  of  this  change,  a  change  from  which  the  U.P.  will 
eventually  gain  in  strength  and  force  what  it  may  perhspi 
lose  in  width  of  view  and  in  individual  talent? 

(j.    W'ttrk  rnnmrtcd  with  Religious  liodirs. 

(i.)  Rniiuiu  (ntholir.  The  lioman  Catholics  can  rijrh^ 
fullv  claim  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  in  the  msTter 
of  continuation  work  as  in  the  matter  of  schools.  JesB 
JUiptistf*  de  la  Salle  organised  classes  for  adults  as  early  as 
1()!H),  and  the  fii*st  patronage  societies  date  from  IT99 
Th(»se  patronage  societies,  always  a  favourite  form  of 
activity  witli  the  Catholics,  have  multiplied  rapidly:  tr^ 
in  number  until  tlie  middle  of  the  19th  century,  thff 
lK*gan  to  increase  under  the  Empire,  and  have  spread  with 
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great  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1901  they 
numbered  4,168  (2,351  for  boys  and  1,817  for  girls),  while 
the  lay  patronage  societies  only  numbered  2,125  in  1903-4. 
In  1889  a  central  association  of  Patronage  Societies  was 
formed  which  has  held  several  congresses  and  publishes 
two  papers,  Patronnge  and  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Filles, 
which  are  important  propagandising  agents.  Side  by 
side  with  the  patronage  societies  connected  with  the 
E coles  Chretiennes  and  continuing  the  work  begun  in 
those  schools,  there  have  existed,  ever  since  religious 
teaching  was  withdrawn  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
secular  schools  by  the  law  of  March  28th,  1882,  equally 
active  patronage  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in 
the  latter.  These  32,574  Catechismes  de  PersivSrance 
(the  number  in  1901)  seem  to  be  a  purely  religious  work. 
But  the  distinction  between  education  and  instruction  is 
even  more  difficult  to  draw  here  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
secular  organisations.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
character  of  the  director  or  of  the  organisers  of  the 
Catholic  patronage  societies — cures,  masters  and  mistresses 
of  denominational  schools,  "  sisters"  and  "  brothers"  of  the 
Christian  Schools — must  have  its  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  children.  Moreover,  although  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  patronage  society  is  very  much  the  same 
whether  it  be  secular  or  Catholic,  though  they  both  include 
social  gatherings  with  games,  physical  exercises,  excur- 
sions, lectures  and  recreation,^  they  are  very  different  in 
spirit,  and  in  work  of  this  sort  it  is  mutual  understanding, 
moral  hold  over  the  young  people  and  a  common  atmos- 
phere which  are  the  essential  things.  If  this  is  borne  in 
mind  it  will  help  to  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
religious  work,  between  which  and  patronage  proper  it  is 

1.  To  these  the  Catholics  almost  always  add  an  employment  bureau 
for  apprentices. 
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soniotimes  difHcult  to  distinguish,  and  will  also  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  why  patronage  societiea  are  so  muck 
in  favour  and  make  sueh  progress  in  Catholic  circles.  Add 
to  tliis  that  there  is  u  strong  element  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm in  the  work,  that  it  has  gained  a  footing  amonfrit 
the  ehildren  of  peasants,  and  that  the  girls'  patronage 
societies  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  1851,  ami  some 
idea  will  be  gained  of  the  size  and  strengfth  of  the  moTe» 
ment.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is  the  place 
given  to  physical  training  and  gymnastics  and  latterly  to 
technical  education.  Side  by  side  with  the  patronage 
so<ietics  are  the  Catholi<»  popular  libraries.  In  1900 
their  number  was  estimatc<l  at  30,000,  and  one  of  them 
(Boulogne-sur-Mer)  possessed  52,000  volumea.  Abovt 
10  per  cent,  of  them  have  circulating  libraries,  tht 
earliest  of  the  kind  to  be  starte<l  in  France.  A  central  or- 
ganisation, th«»  Socictc  liihUoyraphique  ties  liihliothrquei^ 
wliich  was  founded  in  1K()8,  issues  a  bulletin  and  publishes 
a  magazine,  the  Polybiblion.  Lastly,  there  is  the  SoaM 
(tcnrnilc  iVt^  ducat  ion  et  tTEnAviipivrnvnt  which  dates  from 
1S()7  and  which,  through  its  various  committees,  direcu 
the  wliole  movement.  These  committees  are  three:  the 
edu(*ati()n  committee  which  deals  with  questions  of  peda- 
gogicaK  social  and  religious  improvement;  the  consultatiie 
comiiiittce,  wliose  business  it  is  to  help  new  organisations: 
and  the  administrative  committee,  which  deals  with  qnc^ 
tioiis  of  finance,  etc.  The  Society  also  publishes  a  bulUtn 
whirli  is  v<'rv  useful  for  ])urpose8  of  propaganda.  Above 
tlie  patronage  societies  are  certain  institutions  analogow 
to  tlu»  ('nirersitt's  Populains-  tlie  People's  Institutes  aad 
Stu<iy  (.'lubs.  These  study  clubs»  intended  for  yonag 
arti/aiK  whom  tlie  patn)nage  so<>ieties  have  cared  for  as 
c))ildn*n,  are.  like  the  latter  and  for  the  same  reasons,  veir 
wiilcspiead  and  flourishing.    They  are  organised  accordiaf 
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to  districts,  frequent  district  conferences  strengthen  the 
ties  which  unite  them,  and  a  National  Congress  brings 
them  all  together  once  a  year.  At  the  Tours  Congress,  in 
February  1903,500  were  represented.  In  Paris  a  quarterly 
conference  serves  to  bring  together  the  fifty  clubs,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  a  club  yisitor,  sent  by 
the  Central  Bureau,  pays  each  club  a  visit  at  least  once  a 
quarter.  These  weekly  gatherings  of  young  people  (gener- 
ally about  fifteen  in  number)  for  the  discussion  of  social 
questions  under  careful  guidance,  form  little  centres  of 
Catholic  infiuence  and  educate  their  members  to  be  disci- 
ples, propagandists  and  apostles  of  the  Catholic  social  ideal. 
The  People's  Institutes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  U.P.  of  fhe 
Catholics,  have  not  had  any  great  success.  They  are 
rather  later  in  origin  than  the  first  U.P.,  and  remain  very 
much  behind  them  in  numbers — in  the  year  1903  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty  in  existence.  They  are  kept 
together,  however,  by  a  strong  central  orjganisation  in 
Paris,  the  Sillon}  which  is  a  model  institute  and  centre 
of  propaganda.  But  it  is  clear,  and  Catholics  themselves 
recognise  the  fact,  that  in  this  direction  Catholic  effort  has 
had  but  little  success.  It  is  a  question  here,  not  of  child- 
ren aud  young  people,  but  of  adults,  of  working-men,  with 
opinions  already  formed,  and  the  Church  uses  other  means 
to  win  them  over.  She  has  been  wise  enough  to  multiply 
agricultural  syndicats.  Side  by  side  with  the  secular  co- 
operative societies  and  syndicats^  she  has  raised  up 
syndicats  and  co-operative  societies  animated  by  her  own 
spirit.  Before  the  Petites  Cave  existed,  she  had  organised 
mutual  societies  both  for  school  children  and  for  adults; 
she  has  cared  for  the  well-being  of  peasants  and  of  artizans, 
starting  lectures  on  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
former  and  supplying  the  latter  with  cheap  dwellings, 
allotment  gardens  and  a  labour  bureau.     Last,  but  not 

1.  For  H  good  account  of  Catholic  Social  Effort  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  work  of  Sillon,  see  article  in  the  "Dublin Review,"  July, 
1906  (London  :   Burns  and  Oates). 
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leaflt,  she  has  known  admirably  how  to  adapt  her  work  to 
district  and  local  needs,  vank'ing  her  methods,  briniriiic 
together  the  various  branches  in  frequent  conference,  and 
animating  the  whole  with  one  spirit.  The  Cnthcdics  mat 
r'glitfully  claim  to  have  l)een  first  in  the  field  in  almosi 
all  directions.  But  few  efforts  are  now  peculiar  to  them, 
except  perhaps — and  the  exception  is  notewf>rthy — the 
jdace  given  to  physical  exercises,  particularly  to  prin- 
nastics.  Side  by  side  with  the  secular  institutions,  the 
Church  raises  hers,  of  earlier  origin,  strongly  organised, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  The  thing  whirk 
is  common  to  tliem  all,  and  which  constitutes  their  strength 
is  discipline,  backed  by  considerable  finan(*ial  n*<Miurcef. 
(ii.)  Prott'staut.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Pro- 
testant work  would  seem  to  be  a  combination  uf  MH'uIar 
and  clerical  activities,  bn»adth  of  view  and  conseqnent 
tolerance,  and  the  originality  of  some  of  its  organiM* 
ti(ms.  The  Sumlay  schools  which  grew  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  19th  century  were  founded  upon  tki* 
close  connection  between  religious  teaching  and  gen- 
eral instruction  and  education.  The  President  of 
the  Sundav  School  Sorietv,  which  is  their  centrsl 
organisation,  <leclared,  in  1887,  that  every  town  where 
I'l'ot  est  ants  were  to  be  foun<l,  and  most  of  such  villages  and 
hamlets,  posscsse<l  a  Sunday  schocd.  The  ThursdaT 
sclifwds,  established  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
March  L^Sth,  l88:i,  are  the  Protestant  counterpart* 
of  the  Catrfhisiin  s  ///•  l*t  rsvvenince.  The  Keligioof 
Tract  Society  of  Paris  ( Stu-ivte  dvn  /'raites  rr/iyi^Hx; 
and  the  Heligious  Honk  Society  of  Toulouse  f S'tnM 
ths  IJrrts  rrjiijinix)  furnish  them  with  a  plentiful 
su])ply  of  religious  books.  A  central  soc*iety  for  the 
encouragement  of  primary  education  amon^t  French 
Protestants  lias  existed  since  1829.     But   the  real  glorr 
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of  the  Protestants  in  this  connection  are  their  country 
holidays,  their  temperance  work  and  their  Young 
People's  Christian  Associations.  Started  in  1881,  the 
country  holidays  movement  has  had  a  rapid  success.  Its 
founder  in  Paris  was  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  Lorriauz,  but 
the  original  idea  came  from  another  pasteur,  Mons.  Bion, 
of  Zurich.  The  (Euvre  des  Trois'Semaines  has  established 
two  country  houses  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls),  three 
sea-side  houses,  two  centres  in  Seine-et-Oise  and  five  in 
Somme.  In  1901  this  society  sent  6,130  children  into  the 
country.  The  (Euvre  de  la  Chaussie  du  Maine^  founded 
in  1882  by  Madame  Pressens^,  admits  children  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief.  It  has 
several  establishments  in  Loiret  and  one  by  the  sea.  ''  It 
combines  the  two  systems  of  the  'colony'  and  the 
'home';  after  inquiry,  certain  peasant  families  living 
in  the  villages  and  hamlets  near  the  colony  are  chosen 
out  and  children  are  sent  to  them,  so  that  a  larger 
number  in  all  can  be  provided  for."^  The  number  of 
children  helped  in  1902  was  1,378,  and  during  twenty 
years  the  society  has  been  the  means  of  providing  a  fresh- 
air  cure  for  as  many  as  9,192.  In  the  Midlands  and 
South  (St.  Etienne,  Alais,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Lyons, 
Toulouse)  a  similar  society,  the  (Euvre  des  Enfants  d  la 
Montague  has  been  started  through  the  initiative  of  the 
pasteurs  of  the  district,  and  throughout  the  provinces 
country  holiday  societies  have  been  organised  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  Paris.  In  the  temperance  movement  the 
Protestants  have  from  the  first  shown  great  ardour,  and 
the  earliest  temperance  societies  were  founded  by  them. 
In  other  directions  the  origin  of  certain  happy  ideas 
may    be    traced    to    them :     the    society    Pa^sez-revue  ^ 

1.  Pellisson. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  secular  society  called  Joumeauz  pour  Toua. 
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circiilatcH  periodicals;  in  sixty  towns  free  public  reailinir 
and  writing  rooms  have  been  opened  for  soldier*,  and 
one  pasteur  has  extended  these  soldiers'  clubs  to  China 
and  Tunquin.  Lastly,  the  Christian  Associations  seem 
to  be  the  very  prototypes  of  the  Universites  Populairti. 
Started  from  IS50  onwards  for  moral  and  reli^ioua  instrnr- 
tion,  they  have  made  the  greatest  progress  since  they 
<>nhir^(*d  their  programme  in  1889,  and  gave  themselves 
more  to  social  work.  They  bring  together  people  of 
diilVrent  (*la8st*8  and  pi-ovide  for  them,  besides  regular 
teaching,  lectures,  libraries,  physical  exercises  and  recre- 
ation ;  also  shower-baths  and  the  necessary  equipment 
for  hydropathic  treatment  and  for  gymnastics — and  all 
this  in  premises  which  are  their  own  property.  The  Paris 
Association  possesses  a  co-operative  restaurant,  a  fencinf- 
school,  a  soldiers*  common-room,  etc.  The  AUianct 
Xafionale  Frangaise,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  is  a 
federation  of  Christian  Associations  embracing  ten  dis- 
trict groups  and  a  central  committee,  and  holding  a 
National  Congress  every  three  years.  In  1902  the  Alliance 
include<l  lOii  asscK'iations,  nearly  6,000  full  members,  and 
1,070  junior  members.  Its  work  already  includes  patron- 
age societies  for  war<ls  (83  in  1902),  and  at  the  last 
Congress,  held  in  1902,  attention  was  called  to  the  need 
of  doing  something  more  to  bring  together  the  children 
and  young  people. 

(iii.)  Jewish.  The  Jewish  organisations  bear  the  mark 
of  a  liberal  charity.  The  (Euvre  de  la  CommunauU* 
foun<Iod  in  1873  ami  sup{)orted  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  is  their  central  organisation.  It  has  started 
a  circulating  library,  and  has  opened  kitchens  for  the 
[)i-ovisioii  of  meals  for  children.  Scholarships  are 
granted  to  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  enter  the  Ecolti 
proft'ssiouncllcs,     Tlie  Jews  have  also  promoted  coimtfT 
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holidays;  the  (Euvre  des  SSjours  d  la  Campagne  has  two 
country  houses  and  organises  country  excursions.  The 
Association  des  anciennes  EUves  de  VEcole  BischoffshetTn 
and  the  SociStS  des  anciens  Elives  de  VEcole  du  Travail, 
have  started  patronage  societies  and  benefit  funds.  In 
Paris  and  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns  (Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Algiers)  there  are  also 
independent  patronage  societies.  The  Union  Scolaire, 
which  has  existed  in  Paris  since  1891,  endeavours  to  bring 
together  all  the  old  Jewish  scholars  from  the  various 
types  of  school,  and  has  organised  for  their  benefit  classes, 
lectures,  a  medical  branch  and  an  employment  bureau. 
A  Jewish  T7.P.  has  also  been  attempted. 

H.    Conclusion. 

If  we  consider  only  the  figures  quoted  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  France  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
continuation  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  century.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are 
to-day  in  France — and  some  of  these  statistics,  dating, 
as  they  do,  from  a  year  or  two  back,  must  be  taken  as  an 
und<?i -statement  of  the  actual  figures — over  62,000  con- 
tinuation classes  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  nearly 
a  million,  and  more  than  40,000  popular  libraries,  with 
from  seven  to  eight  million  books ;  that,  without  including 
the  Univer sites  Populaires  and  the  religious  or  other 
special  agencies,  over  110,000  lectures  were  organised  in 
1S03-4,  and  attracted  an  aggregate  audience  of  three  million 
people ;  that  2,228  societies  for  the  education  of  the  people 
are  officially  registered,  many  of  them  with  several  thousand 
students,  and  some,  as  for  instance  the  Polytechnique  and 
the  Philotechnique,  with  as  many  as  700  and  800  classes 
each  week ;  that  the  Ligue  de  VEnseignement  has  enrolled 
more  than  3,000  branches  and  societies,  its  annual  income 
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nnKuiutinf^  ;o  '^,000,000  francs;  that  there  are  nearlj 
C«()0()  Pvtites  Af  keeping?  up  the  cnikiiection  betweeu  pMt 
aii<l  ])resoiit  scholars  of  the  primary  8ch<M)ls;  aiitl  2.1«o 
Patronage  Societies  helping  in  the  deTelopmenc  of  the 
(IcnKH'ratic  spirit.  Add  to  tliest*  150  Univcn^ite*  Pn^ulmrfj, 
and  we  liave  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  various  afrencief 
which  are  at  work  for  secular  teaching  and  social  CHlucation. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  activity,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  of  discouragement ;  the  teachers  say  that  the  run* 
tinuation  classes  area  failure;  t  he  «jy/i(/iVa/j  declare  that  the 
Erolvii  J'mfessiunnrlh's  are  useless;  the  "crisis  of  the  r.P. ' 
is  talked  of.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained?  We  might 
fall  back  on  the  traditional  theory  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
Frencli  people,  starting  institutions  with  a  quick 
enthusiasm  and  a])and(ming  them  with  an  equally  rapid 
discouragement,  but  such  an  explanation  would  be  too 
general  to  be  just,  and  it  is  possible  to  state  the  causes  of 
the  present  unrest  more  exactly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
uneasiness  itself  has  brought  to  light  certain  gaps  in  the 
work  and  has  shown  tlic  urgent  need  for  improvement. 
Kn lightened  public  opinion,  which  recognises  the  need 
tor  after-school  education,  is  readv  for  the  ueeessarr 
changes,  if  they  axe  to  continue  and  flourish,  the  Court 
trA(htltt\'!  must  cease  to  depend  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
teachers;  they  must  be  organised  as  part  of  the  public 
provision  of  education,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  regular 
primary  s(*hools.  The  teachers  ought  to  receive  a  fair 
remuneration  for  their  labours,  or,  if  this  would  mean,  all 
at  once,  too  heavy  a  charge  cm  the  State,  the  suggestion 
of  tiie  (ninn  pvihujotjiquf  du  It  hone  might  be  adopted  and 
the  ordinarv  school  work  of  a  teacher  be  reduced  bv  one 
hour  a  day,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  five  houn 
a  week  to  i>vcning  continuation  work.  As  to  compultorr 
att(>ndaure,    it     has    In^cn    so    difficult    of    enforcement 
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even  in  the  case  of  children  at  day  schools,  that  there 
can  hardly  be  any  serious  thought  of  imposing  it  upon 
adults ;  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  force  it  upon 
young  people  so  long  as  the  laws  concerning  the  conditions 
of  juvenile  work  remain  as  they  are.^ 

Further,  in  considering  this  whole  question,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  institutions  which  are  firmly 
established  and  whose  future  seems  to  be  assured — Mutual 
Societies,  Lectures,  Readings — and  those  whose  future 
seems  uncertain — Ecoles  Professionnelles,  and  the  Univer^ 
sites  Populaires  of  Paris.  These  last  are  just  those  upon 
which  the  artisans  can  exert  the  strongest  influence,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  might  find  in  the  consideration  of  their 
case  an  indication  of  a  change  which  is  gradually  coming 
over  all  these  institutions.  Started  and  supported  by  the 
radical  party,  they  have,  until  now,  borne  the  stamp  of  its 
ideas,  as  is  shown  by  the  part  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
teaching  profession,  and  by  the  development  of  a  certain 
military  spirit.  The  existence  of  so  many  gymnastic 
societies,  whose  work  is  showy  rather  than  solid,  and  which 
compete  with  other  more  modest  organisations,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  period  when  they  were 
started — just  after  the   Franco-Prussian  war — quite   as 

1.  The  Ligue  de  V Enstigntment  recently  instituted  a  commission  of 
inauiry  into  technical  education  which  was  presided  over  by  M.  Ben6 
Leblanc,  Inspecteur  G^n^ral  de  TEInseignement  Piimaire,  and  which 
issued  a  report  drawn  up  by  MM.  Baudrillard  and  Hocheron.  This 
report  was  discussed  at  the  Congress  held  at  Amiens  in  September  1904, 
and  the  following  demands  were  formulated  : — 

1.  That  the  instruction  of  adults  (technical,  agricultural,  industrial^ 
commercial  or  general)  shall  be  compulsory; 

2.  That  technical  education  shall  be  of  a  practical  character  adapted 
to  the  locality  and  to  the  needs  of  the  different  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests; 

3.  That  the  obligation  shall  extend  to  at  least  three  sessions  of  six 
months  each  spread  over  three  years  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 ; 

4.  That  the  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  day-time  without  loss 
of  salary  to  the  apprentice,  and  witnout  any  increase  in  the  length  of 
his  working  day  or  of  his  apprenticeship. 

(Ed.  Petit,  Rapport,  1903-4). 
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niiicli  as  to  the  young  Frenchman's  natural  Inve  of  {laraile. 
But  are  we  not  now  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  new  peri'Ml  of 
actiTity?  Artizans  are  taking  the  phire  of  school masteM. 
T'niversitv  men  and  liberals.  The  activity  of  the  anizant 
showed  itself  first  in  politics,  but  side  by  side  with  their 
political  work,  they  have  been  developing  their  Mirjal 
W(irk — Boursva  du  Travail,  Syndicate,  Co-operative  Sriri^ 
tics,  associations  for  various  objects.  Now  it  isc  in  tlie 
field  of  popular  education  that  their  progressive  movement 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  They  are  bringing  that 
movement  home  to  the  people,  teaching  them  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  animating  and  directing  them.  Lastly,  vv 
must  rejoice  to  see  a  strong  movement  towards  free<Ioin 
springing  up  amongst  peasants,  on  behalf  of  children  and 
amongst  women,  classes  Iiitherto  unsympathetic  to  the  new 
idciks,  but  amongst  whom  the  work  of  instruction  and  social 
education  has  now  a  wide  field  thrown  open  to  it.  We 
shouhl  not,  therefore,  allow  ourselves,  in  considering  thii 
(juestion,  either  to  l)e  blinded  by  the  past  8U(*i*e8fl  and  pre- 
sent imposing  dimensions  of  the  work,  or  to  be  too  easily 
discouraged.  To  be  just,  we  must  take  into  account  both 
the  weakness  an<l  the  strength  of  the  whole  movement. 
and  must  feci  tliat  the  present  time  of  unrest  and  f-hangr. 
altliough  it  may  l>e  hmg  and  painful,  is,  after  all.  a  sign 
of  life. 

GEORliKS   CaIIF-N. 
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APPENDIX  A, 

Finance. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  financial  resources  of 
what  are  grouped  together  in  France  as  (Euvres  ComplS- 
Tnentaires  de  VEcole  (Continuation  Classes^  Petites  A, 
Mutual  Societies,  Patronage  Societies,  etc.)  are  taken  from 
M.  Ed.  Petit's  Report  on  L' Education  Poptdaire  for  1903-4. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  three  main  sources :  — 

(1)  Private  initiative. 

(2)  Municipalities  and  Conseils  Ginirceux, 

(3)  The  State. 

Under  the  first  heading  (1)  we  have :  — 

(a)  Donations  and  legacies^  the  amount  of  which,  as 
officially  declared,  is  42,274  francs.  Taking  every- 
thing into  account,  however  (subscriptions  to 
Educational  Societies,  Petites  A,  Patronage 
Societies,  etc.)  the  total  under  this  sub-head  may 
be  estimated  at  2,000,000  francs. 

(b)  Paying  Courses.  Evening,  like  day  schools,  are 
free,  and  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  audiences 
towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  is  only 
16,032  francs. 

Under  (2)  we  have ;  — 

(a)  Classes  paid  for  by  the  municipalities.  Total 
amount  1,694,852  francs.  408,530  francs  of  this 
refers  to  Paris  and  the  Department  de  la  Seine, 
thus  leaving  about   1,200,000   francs   from   this 
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source  for  the  remuneration  of  the  provinriil 
teachers  of  whom,  deducting  IJOO  for  Paris  aiMi 
the  Seine  from  the  total  of  &3,661  engage«l  in  the 
work  in  1903-4,  there  are  61,961.  In  30  depart- 
ments (mountainous  regions  in  the  centre,  vMt 
and  south-east)  heating  and  lighting  are  stili  paiii 
for  hy  these  voluntary  educators. 

(b)  Conscih  Generavje,  56,359  francs. 

(The  Conseih  Getieniux  of  54  departments  giv* 
no  subvention  at  all.) 

(3)  The  State, 

The  amount  of  State  grant  voted  for  **(Eurr<* 
auxiliaires  de  VEcoIe'^  is  350,000  francs. 

Summary. 

( 1 )  Private  in  it ia tire  :  — 

(a)  lK»gacies,  donations,  subscrip- 

tions, etc.  (about)  2,000,000 

(b)  Payments  by  those  attending 

the  classes  16,032 

2.016.032 

(2)  Municipalities  and  Conseih  Geniraujc  :  — 

(a)  Payments  made  for  classes  by 

municipalities   1,694,852 

(b)  Grants  by  Conscils  Generaux        56,359 

1,751:211 

(3j   The  State  350,000 

Total  (francs) 4ai7J!M 

»  £164.690 
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APPENDIX   B. 
List  of  Authorities. 

The  most  important  complete  works  on  the  subject 
are :  — 

Pellison,  Maurice:  Les  (Euvres  auxiliaires  et  compl^- 
mentaires  de  TEcole  en  France.  Paris,  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1903,  pp.  181.  (An  accurate,  full  and 
excellent  book.) 

Petit,  Edouard:  Rapports  sur  TEducation  populaire. 
These  have  appeared  at  the  end  of  every  school  year 
(July-August)  since  1895  in  the  Journal  Officiel  de 
la  RSpublique  frangaise.  Published  separately  at 
the  Imprimerie  Nationale.  (Complete  official  report 
giving  information  as  to  the  continuation  school 
movement  year  by  year.    Indispensable.) 

Besides  numerous  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
different  periodicals  dealing  with  elementary  and  higher 
education — such  as  the  Bulletin  administrattf  du  Minist^re 
de  VInstruction  Publique,  the  Revue  PSdagogique,  the 
Revue  Internationale  de  VEnseignement  Supirieur,  the 
Pages  Libres,  etc.,  etc. — and  various  reports  and  mono- 
graphs, some  of  them  published  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following:  — 

For  the  UniversitSs  Populaires  :  — 
Les  Universit6s  Populaires  1900-1901.  I.  Paris  et 
Banlieue.  II.  Departements.  Cahiers  de  la 
Quinzaine,  8,  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
10th  and  20th  cahiers  of  the  3rd  series — ^pp.  17 
and  155.^ 

1.  The  transactions  {textea  et  documents)  of  the  Congrte  des  U.P. 
held  in  Paris  in  May,  1904,  have  been  published  in  the  Cahiers  de  la 
Quinzaine. 

2   P 
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L'Enseipnomont  populaire  dans  les  departementf  de 
rileraiilt  et  du  Gard.  Montpellier,  1903.  pp.  211. 
(A  pamphlet  containing  a  clear  account  of  ike 
condition   of  the   r.P.   in  two  southern   depar- 

mcnts.) 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  work:  — 

Almanach  du  Sillon.     Paris,  W,  Boulevard  RafpaiL 

Annales  de   la   Jeiine«*se   Catholique.     Pans. 

Guide  Sociale  de  TActifm  Populaire.  Paris.  (Anniul 
publication,  pvinp:  a  conspectus  of  all  the  Catholic 
social  work  tliat  is  being  done  or  projected  ii 
France,  together  with  some  information  abwrt 
social  ])rogrcss  in  other  countries  and  a  biblio- 
graphy). 

The  above  arc  indispensable,  but  the  literature  of  tkf 
subject  is  abundant,  particularly  on  the  purely  educatioail 
side — Cours  d*adultes,  etc. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following  books:— 

Tunnanvj  Max  :  Au  Sortir  de  TEcole :  lea  Patronafta 
Paris,  V.  Le  CofiPre,  3rd  ed.,  1901. 

S|HH*ial  Uc|M)rts  on  Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  * 
(London:  Wyman  &  iSons,  1902).  Reports  oi 
Hural  Education  in  France.  By  Cloudeskr 
Hivretoii  and  J.  C.  MtMld,  pp.  196—211  and  'J61-i 

Turinnnn,  Max  :  L'Education  Populaire.  Lea  (EuTiti 
complement  aires  de  TEcole.     Paris^  V.  Le  Ccftxt. 

2nd  cd.,  1904. 

Li'hhinc,  Bene:  L*Enseignement  profeaaionnel  ca 
France  au  debut  du  xx®  Siecle.     Paria,  ConelT. 

1906. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  article  use  has  alao  been 
of    information   obtained    privately   and    of   certain   o- 

publishcd  documents. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

Evening  Schools  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  position  in  the  world  of  education  occupied  by  the 
School  systems  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  many 
respects  of  intense  interest. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and  the  nation  itself  is  becoming 
curiously  polyglot.  The  great  number  of  foreign  families 
constantly  arriving  in  the  country  forms  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  social  and  educational  problems  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  solve.  In  addition,  constant  demands  are 
being  made  on  the  educational  administration  by  a  keenly- 
striving  and  progressive  commercial  community,  as  well 
as  by  the  calls  of  a  huge  industrial  body,  which  claims  for 
its  artisan  members  a  broader  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  than  they  can  get  in  their  ordinary  daily  experience. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  any  system  endeavour- 
ing to  cope  with  such  varied  needs  must  be  interesting; 
and  the  educational  methods  seen  in  the  United  States  can 
be  justly  admired  for  their  courage  and  enterprise,  even 
when  these  very  qualities  give  opportunity  for  criticism. 

By  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  day  schools,  a 
good  deal  is  done  to  lay  the  foundation  of  American  char- 
acter and  of  intelligent  citizenship.  The  evening  school 
system  is  scarcely  so  thorough  or  so  fully  organised ;  but 

1.  This  chapter  is  based  upon  observations  made  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Rochester  (N.Y.)  and  Buffalo,  in 
February  and  March,  1907,  when,  as  one  of  the  teachers  for  whom 
arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  Mosely,  the  writer  was  visiting  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
educational  administration. 
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teachers  and  pupils  alike  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  its 
efKcary,  and  are  striving  towards  more  perfect  attainment 
of  their  aims. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  admiuistration  of 
evening  schools  in  America  lies,  as  in  England,  in  securinf 
regular  attendance  from  the  pupils.  Everywhere  the 
experience  is  the  same  :  — 

(a)  A  considerable  enrolment  ("enrolment"  signifvinr 
the  number  of  students  who  apply  for  admission,  and 
whose  names  are  placed  upon  the  records). 

(/>)  A  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  who 
actually  attend  the  classes  for  one  night  or  more.  Th* 
students   so   attending   are   spoken    of    as    being   on   the 

register. 

(c)  A  still  greater  drop  in  the  average  attendance. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  is  true  to  say  that  only  one- 
half  of  the  enrolled  students  complete  more  than  one-half 
of  the  possible  attendances.  This  is  a  very  serious  weak- 
ness, and  if  in  this  respect  a  comparison  were  possihk 
l)etween  similar  schools  in  America  and  England,  it  wdqM 
probably  l>e  to  the  advantage  of  England. 

The  official  figures  for  Xew  York  City  for  190o-<i  illn*- 
trate  this.  For  evening  elementary  schools  the  percentsfrr 
of  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the  *' register" 
seems  to  \w  GS  per  cent.,  and  for  evening  high  schools  71 
per  rent.,  but  when  the  |)ercentage  is  taken  on  the  "enrol- 
nient/*  the  records  of  *Vi  subjects  taught  show  that  onlj 
in  one  school  did  the  percentage  reach  50  per  cent.,  in  foar 
it  was  over  40  per  cent.,  in  twenty-one  it  was  over  30  per 
cent.,  and  in  six  it  was  below  30  per  cent.  The  system  of 
evening  schools  in  Xew  York  is  admirable,  as  is  also  the 
case  at  Springfield  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Maanchn- 
setts.  Yet  the  same  weakness  in  regard  to  attendance  ii 
manifest  in  the  two  cities.     In  the  Springfield  ETeniif 
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High  Schools  the  attendance  in  1905-6  was  79  per  cent,  of 
the  numbers  on  the  register,  and  72  per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  "enrolled."  But  in  the  elementary  evening 
schools  of  the  same  city,  the  attendance  was  only  49  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  students  on  the  register  and  only 
36  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  evening  school 
system  is  based  on  the  organisation  of  the  public  day 
schools.  It  must  be  noted  that  (with  exceedingly  rare 
exceptions),  the  whole  of  the  education  given  till  the 
termination  of  the  high  school  course  is  entirely  free,  both 
in  day  and  evening  schools. 

By  the  new  compulsory  education  laws  of  New  York 
State  and  Massachusetts  every  child  must  attend  a 
**  grammar  "  (i.e,,  elementary)  school  till  the  age  of  14,  or 
until  he  or  she  has  "  graduated  " ;  that  is,  until  he  or  she 
has  earned  the  official  certificate  of  having  satisfactorily 
completed  Grade  VIII  or  Grade  IX  in  that  school.  Occa- 
sionally, this  is  accomplished  at  13,  but  more  generally  at 
15,  or  even  later.  The  child  may  then  proceed  to  employ- 
ment without  hindrance;  or  he  may  enrol  in  the  public 
''  high  "  [i.e.,  secondary)  school  where  is  offered  a  course 
of  four  years'  academic  or  manual  training.  Thus  a 
student  can  **  graduate  "  from,  i.e.,  complete  the  course  at, 
a  High  School  at  from  17  to  20  years  of  age. 

But  neither  in  the  elementary  nor  in  the  high  schools 
do  the  majority  of  pupils  complete  their  full  course. 
Hence,  in  further  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  that  children  below  16 
years  of  age  who  do  not  possess  their  graduation  certificate 
from  the  "  grammar "  {i.e.,  elementary)  school  may  not 
engage  in  any  occupation  on  leaving  school  at  14  years  of 
age,  except  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  compelled 
to  attend  evening  classes,  till  the  age  of  16,  or  until  the 
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required  eertifioatc  of  attainment  is  obtained.  The  em* 
plover  is  jointly  responsible  with  the  student  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  condition. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  existins 
machinery  of  local  government  in  the  United  States  seems 
unable  to  secure  the  enrolment  of  these  backward  pupili 
in  adequate  numbers  upon  the  evening  school  registers. 
and  still  less  their  regular  attendance  at  evening  schooU. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  continued  attendance  of  such 
pupils  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law,  record  would 
have  to  bo  kept  of  the  place  and  nature  of  the  employment 
up  to  16  years  of  age  of  every  pupil  who  had  left  the  day 
school  without  completing  the  full  course,  and  as  careful 
a  record  of  his  or  her  attendance  and  progress  at  evening 
school.  This  could  only  be  done  by  requiring  the  schc^J 
attendance  officer  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  case  cominjr 
under  the  law,  and  by  making  the  responsibility  of  the 
masters  for  the  continued  education  of  their  employees 
more  real  and  effective.  Every  employer  should  be  obliged 
by  law  to  afford  opportunity  for  attending  evening  school 
to  every  young  person  in  his  or  her  employment  who  had 
not  completed  the  c'ourse  at  the  day  school. 

Hut  so  far  is  the  law  from  being  at  present  enforced 
that    in  the  large  cities  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  of 

evasion. 

It  is  further  admitted  that  there  is  at  present  no 
systematic  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  younf 
persons  who  are  unemployed,  or  who  are  working  in 
occupations  (such  as  boot-blacking  and  newspaper-\'vndinf ) 
which  are  more  or  less  casual  and  irresponsible. 

The  <'vening  schools  in  the  United  States  may  con- 
veniently be  grouped  into  tliree  main  sections:^ 
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A.  The  Elementary  Evening  Schools. 

B.  The  Evening  High  Schools. 

C.  The  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  Schools. 

A.    The  Elementary  Evening  Schools. 

The  elementary  evening  schools  are  somewhat  limited 
in  scope,  being  mainly  preparatory  to  more  complete  and 
liberal  work  in  the  evening  high  and  technical  schools. 
They  are  usually  grouped  in  three  main  divisions. 

(a)  Classes   for   completion   of   the   day   school   course 

("  graduation  classes  "). 
(6)  Classes  for  foreigners  desirous  of  learning  to  speak 

and  write  English. 
(c)  Classes  for  adult  students  not  qualified  for  admission 

to  the   evening  high   or  technical   schools  who 

desire  to  study  one  or  two  special  subjects,  usually 

commercial  in  character. 

(a)  The  immediate  purpose  of  these  so-called  "  gradua- 
tion classes  "  in  the  evening  schools  is  to  give  as  full  an 
educational  equipment  as  possible  to  those  who  have 
failed  to  reach  the  final  day  school  standard  either  through 
lack  of  mental  alertness,  or  through  lack  of  opportunity  to 
complete  the  full  course.  Many  qualify  during  their  first 
session,  and  can  then  elect  to  be  drafted  into  the  evening 
high  school,  or  into  the  special  classes  of  the  elementary 
evening  school.  Both  alternatives  are  widely  taken,  and 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  the  more 
advanced  subjects  that  these  students  should  come  to  them 
well  prepared,  e.g.,  in  Arithmetic  (for  Bookkeeping)  and  in 
English  (for  Stenography). 

(6)  The  classes  in  the  second  division  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  assimilating  the  foreign  element.  One  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  says,  **Our  evening  schools  are 
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not  only  giving  education  per  se,  but  they  are  ako 
making  American  citizens."  Thus  in  one  evening  school 
with  over  600  male  students  on  the  boolu»  I  found  that 
there  were  three  classes  of  students  belonging  to  Dirinoa 
{a),  i.e,j  completing  their  day  school  course;  six  classei  of 
students  belonging  to  Division  (c),  studying  Tarious  com- 
mercial subjects;  but  no  less  than  twelve  classes  of  otudeatf 
belonging  to  Division  (6)  learning  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language.  Amongst  these  twelve,  were  claMH 
of  Germans,  Greeks,  Italians,  Russians,  Turks  and 
Rumanians.  Such  classes  arc  found  in  the  amaller  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  centres  of  population.  The  work 
is  full  of  human  interest  owing  to  the  varied  life  historr 
of  the  students.  In  one  case  I  saw  among  the  pupils  who 
were  learning  to  speak  and  write  English  a  student  who  ii 
liis  own  country  had  graduated  with  distinction.  The 
method  adopted  in  these  classes  is  mainly  conversational 
An  admirable  set  of  readers  is  in  use.  The  teachers  ea- 
gaged  in  this  branch  of  the  work  struck  me  as  especiallr 
capable,  and  their  sympathetic  and  kindly  manner  with 
their  pupils  left  a  very  pleasant  impression. 

All  tbe  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  must  hM 
evening  School  Teachers*  licenses.  These  are  granted  by 
the  City  Board  of  Education,  but  only  after  a  practical 
test  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  capacity  for  the 
work  to  be  undertaken.  This  method  of  recruiting  the 
teaching  force  for  the  evening  schools  seems  to  work  weU. 
In  the  classes  for  foreigners,  the  teachers  are,  aa  a  rule*  not 
engaged  in  day  school  work.  In  the  City  of  New  TorL 
for  example,  out  of  a  total  of  1833  teachers,  in  elementary 
schools  and  evening  high  schools,  1,321  were  specially 
licensed  for  evening  school  work  only,  and,  of  theae,  523 
were  for  the  classes  for  foreigners. 

(r)  The  Evening  Classes  in  Division  (c)  mainly  provida 
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for  elementary  instruction  in  commercial  subjects.  Those 
who  complete  one  session's  work  in  them  are  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  evening  high  or  technical  schools. 

The  best  basis  on  which  to  judge  of  the  general  success 
of  these  elementary  evening  schools  is  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. Looked  at  from  that  point  of  view,  the  schools, 
though  useful  work  is  being  done  in  many  cases,  cannot 
be  said  to  attain  a  high  standard.  All  the  supervisors 
regret  this  weakness.  The  effects  of  it  go  further  than 
mere  irregularity.  The  progress  of  the  class  is  retarded 
by  the  less  earnest  among  the  students,  who  discourage 
their  more  serious-minded  fellows.  The  attendance  in 
each  of  the  three  above-mentioned  divisions  of  elementary 
evening  schools  is  apt  to  be  irregular. 

In  some  cities,  the  evening  classes  are  held  on  five  nights 
in  each  week.  In  favour  of  this  system  it  is  urged  that 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance  is  encouraged  by  it.  The 
facts,  however,  seem  to  show  that  five  nights  a  week  are 
too  many.  The  strain  becomes  too  great.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  student  to  attend  evening  school 
on  five  nights  out  of  seven  during  the  only  hours  of  leisure 
which  remain  over  from  the  claims  of  business.  Business 
hours  in  America  are  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  England. 
To  require  attendance  at  the  evening  school  for  five  nights 
a  week  is  therefore  an  even  more  onerous  demand  there 
than  it  would  be  here.  For  this  reason,  the  City  of  New 
York  has  reduced  the  required  attendances  at  evening 
classes  to  four  nights  a  week.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  attendance  would  be  improved  if  the  number  were  still 
further  reduced  to  three  nights  a  week. 

B.    The  Evening  High  Schools. 

To  the  Evening  High  School  every  student  comes  with  a 
fair  minimum  of  educational  equipment.       The  schools 
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have  as  a  rule  a  large  membership,  and  are  on  a  high  plaM 
of  excellence.  Some  schools  which  I  visited  in  the  Citr  of 
New  York  had  enrolments  of  2;200,  2,800,  and  2^500 
students.  Enrolments  in  other  cities  were  proportionaielr 
large. 

The  evening  high  schools  are  in  a  very  real  sense  "  «»• 
tinuation  "  schools.  Students  are  asked  to  study  two  lak- 
jects,  and  usually  make  choice  of  such  "  subjects  "  as  will 
help  them  to  secure  advancement  in  their  daily  work. 
The  tone  and  atmosphere  of  these  schools  are  good.  Tk 
pupils  may  be  sometimes  indolent,  but  one  never  sees  sbt 
roughness  or  rowdyism.  As  a  rule  the  students  give  the 
impression  of  being  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  worL 

The  classes  are  commendablv  small.  An  attendance  of 
fifteen  students  secures  a  permanent  teacher,  while  in  tk 
elementary  evening  school  an  attendance  of  twenty  u 
re(}uired.  In  the  evening  high  school  of  Springfield 
(Mass.)  an  enrolment  of  ten  students  with  an  avera|rr 
atteiulaiLce  of  seven  is  considered  to  be  enough  to  justifr 
the  formation  of  a  separate  class,  with  responsible  teacher. 

The  public  high  school  buildings,  in  which  these  claisn 

are  held,  are  furnislied  with  all  the  educational  apparatui 

that  modern  re(piirements  demand.     The  laboratories  and 

workshops  are  made  good  use  of,  not  only  by  chemisiib 

electricians,  and  apprentices,  but  by  many  workmen  who 

attend  these  classes  in  order  to  gain  fuller  practice  and  ia- 

formation  tlian  they  can  obtain  in  the  workshops  in  whirk 

tliev  arc  cmi)loved. 
»  I     * 

The  subjects  of  studv  for  which  there  is  most  demand, 
are,  in  order  of  choice: — (a)  Commercial  Subjects.  •6' 
English,  ic)  Mathematics,  (d)  Drawing. 

The  extent  of  the  course  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
now  determined  by  a  State  Examination  Board  appointfd 
by  the  Itegeuts  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and 
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posed  of  representatives  of  the  colleges,  and  high  schools, 
and  of  the  administrative  officers  of  city  school  systems. 
One  of  these  evening  high  schools  may  be  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  rest.  The  number  of  enrolled 
students  was  2,200;  but  attendance  had  dropped  to  600. 
There  were  34  separate  classes  and  teachers.  The  classes 
included  in  branch  (a)  Stenography,  Book-keeping,  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic,  and  Commercial  Law,  these  being  directed 
not  only  to  make  good  book-keepers,  but  also  to  give  a 
broad  general  training  which  would  enable  the  students  to 
take  honourable  positions  in  public  life;  in  branch  (6), 
English  Grammar,  Business  Letter  Writing,  English 
Composition,  Literature  (including  guidance  in  the  use 
of  Reference  Books  and  of  the  Public  Library),  Rhetoric, 
Oratory,  and  Debate  (aiming  at  training  the  power  of 
vigorous  thought  and  expression,  with  a  study  of  great 
examples  of  eloquence) ;  in  branch  (c),  Algebra,  Geometry 
(Solid  and  Plane),  and  Trigonometry;  in  branch  (d), 
Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing.  There 
were  also  classes  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Practical  Physics,  and  History  (in- 
cluding Political  Economy  and  Civics). 

Throughout  my  journey,  I  made  careful  enquiries  as  to 
the  relation  between  employers  and  the  evening  schools. 
In  the  case  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities,  this  connexion 
is  particularly  close.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  engineer- 
ing industry,  Last  year  the  engineering  schools  at  the 
Universities  did  not  turn  out  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  graduates  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  employers.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  evening  high  schools  there  is  at  present 
no  such  close  connexion  with  the  employers  of  labour.  It 
was  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  Drawing  and 
Commercial  departments  of  two  of  these  schools,  a  Bureau 
of  Industry  was  being  formed,  through  which,  it  is  hoped, 
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the  students  may  be  enabled  to  find  employment  in  local 
worksliops  or  of&oes.  Such  an  attempt  to  strenfrthen  tbt 
connexion  between  the  schools  and  practical  life  detems 
hearty  encouragement. 

In  tlio  cveninp^  hiph  schools  the  work  for  girl  and  wobke 
students  pnM^eeds  on  the  same  general  linea  as  that  for 
youths  and  men.  There  is  a  pri»ponderating  demknd  far 
instruction  in  commercial  subjects;  but  one  satiBfactorr 
f<*atuiv  of  eveninp:  high  school  work  is  the  presence  nf 
many  marrie<l  women,  as  well  as  girls,  learning  Drnt- 
making,  Millinery,  Household  Economics  and  Cookinf. 
and  attending  those  scientific  courses  which  bear  especiallj 
upon  women's  work  in  the  home.  Hut  clasaes  in  honat* 
wiferj',  including  the  study  and  care  of  children,  a  fnr» 
of  instruction  which  is  now  much  encouraged  in  Engliik 
cities,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  vogue  in  America  at  the 
present  time. 

i\    The  Evkmxg  Tkciinical  .\nd  Tr.^de  Sciioouk. 

The  evening  teclinical  and  trade  schools  form  the  higkcH 
branch  of  evening  scIkk)!  work  and  arc  at  once  the  moil 
specialised,  ami  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting.  TW 
work  in  these  institutions  is  purely  technical,  and  appeak 
to  men  and  women  more  forcibly  than  any  general  coune- 
All  pix>vide  op{>ortunity  for  practical  work.  Most  distinc- 
tive among  them  are  the  schools  usually  named  trade 
schools,  although  of  these  there  are  scarcely  so  many  ss 
might  have  been  ex)>ected  frcmi  the  almost  unexampled 
industrial  competition  in  the  United  States.  The  txads 
schools  at  present  existing  ai'e  mostly  experimental,  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  great 
d(>velopmeiit  in  this  d inaction.  These  schools  are  mostly 
provided  from  public*  funds,  but  in  many  cases  haTe  beta 
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founded  by  wealthy  citizens  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  special  directions. 

Among  the  immigrants  arriving  daily  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  always  a  fair  number  of  intelligent  adult 
artisans,  fully  equipped  for  their  work  as  done  in  their  owii 
country,  but  strange  to  many  of  the  conditions  of  their 
trade  as  they  find  it  practised  in  the  United  States.  These 
men  have,  as  a  rule,  left  their  native  land  through  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  prospects,  and  feel  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  achieve  success  in  their  new  home.  To  such 
men,  the  existence  of  evening  technical  schools  is  especially 
important,  and  the  schools  are  likely  to  prove  in  this  way 
increasingly  valuable  to  the  community  as  their  organisa- 
tion is  more  widely  known.  A  further  object  of  these 
evening  technical  schools  is  to  give  a  more  thorough  train- 
ing to  American  workmen.  The  present  need  in  an  in- 
dustrial community  is  to  have  mechanics  who  not  only 
know  how  to  work  a  machine,  but  also  understand  the 
machine  itself.  The  evening  technical  schools  therefore 
aim  at  giving  the  workman  a  wider  range  of  knowledge. 
They  thus  enable  him  to  rise  higher  in  his  trade.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  schools  can  give  many  instances  of  men 
who  have  risen  to  better  paid  positions  and  to  posts  of 
higher  importance  in  their  trade  through  the  instruction 
received  at  the  school.  Usually  such  schools  receive  the 
approval  of  the  local  associations  of  workmen.  Thus  at 
Springfield  (Mass)  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  gives 
preference  to  those  who  hold  the  trade  schoors  certificate 
of  satisfactory  study.  The  iron  workers  and  wood  workers 
cordially  approve  of  the  trade  school,  and  support  it  to  the 
fulkst  extent.  In  the  City  of  New  York  two  new  trade 
schools  have  lately  been  opened.  The  need  for  more  is 
already  felt.  The  attendance  at  the  trade  schools  is  as 
a  rule  remarkably  good.     Springfield,  with  300  students. 
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has  an  averape  attendance  of  about  84  per  cent.  The  cor- 
responding pen*enlages  are  in  Buffalo  about  63  per  reiit^ 
in  Boston  about  78  per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  betwe« 
50  and  60  per  cent.  The  teachers  are  all  practical  mn. 
The  classes  most  in  demand  are  machine-shop  practice  and 
tool-making.  The  classes  in  mechanical  and  architertiinl 
drawing,  in  plumbing,  and  in  applied  electricity  come  neii 
in  order  of  popularity.  In  the  toolmaking,  pattemmakinf. 
and  ole<'tri(*itv  sections  a  fee  of  about  £1.  is  demanded  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  tools.  At  the  end  of  the  seMioB 
the  sc'liool's  certificate  is  accepted  by  the  workmen's  organ- 
isations as  showing  tlic  holder  to  be  a  fully  practised  work- 
man. The  schools  are  therefore  a  great  advanta|re  to  the 
individual  workman,  in  that  they  improve  the  quality  of 
his  work  by  giving  him  a  wider  range  of  practical  know- 
ledge, and  enable  him  to  obtain  a  higher  and  better  paid 
position  in  his  trade. 

A  full  list  of  the  subjects  taken  in  some  such  sckook 
includes  shop-mathematics,  mechanical  and  architector&I 
drawing,  industrial  chemistry,  applied  physics,  elect ricitr. 
joinery  and  wo(Mlturning,  blacksmithing,  printing,  and 
tyjK»8ctting. 

In  eiicli  s<'ction  of  the  technical  evening  school,  a  satis- 
factory session's  work  entitles  the  student  to  a  sessional 
ccitifirate.  In  some  cities,  the  completion  of  an  appnv^ 
course  of  study  in  4'vening  high  s<*hools  extending  over 
three  (or  in  some  cases,  four)  years  entitles  a  student  to 
a  diploma  from  the  City  Board  of  Education. 

I  was  unable  to  investigate  piTsonally  the  character  of 
the  evening  classes  carried  on  by  more  independent  com- 
mittees in  institutionsc  such  as  the  brunches  of  the  Tounf 
Men's  Christian  Association.  But  in  every  city  the 
Y.M.C.A.  has  branches,  in  connexion  with  which  classrf 
in  both  practical  and  literary  subjects  are  held.       Thtat 
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appear  to  be  well  attended.  Other  privately  managed  in- 
stitutions like  the  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  have  a 
waiting  list  of  applicants  for  many  classes.  At  the  Cooper 
Institute,  as  in  some  similar  institutions,  the  diploma  won 
by  persistent  study  is  almost  of  the  rank  and  value  of  a 
University  Degree. 

In  many  evening  schools  there  are  libraries  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  for  use  in  the  day  schools.  These  libraries 
are  of  great  value  to  the  students  in  the  literary  classes. 
They  are  worked  in  connexion  with  the  public  library  of 
the  city. 

To  sum  up,  the  work  of  evening  schools  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  of  purpose.  It  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Boards  of 
Education,  of  the  general  public  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  employers.  The  advantages  offered  to  the  students  are 
many :  the  buildings  are  excellent  and  well  equipped,  the 
classes  are  small ;  the  teachers  are  admirable  and  desirous 
of  doing  their  best  for  their  pupils.  The  great  blot  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  attendance.  When  this  has  been  im- 
proved by  a  closer  connexion  between  the  schools  and  the 
trades,  the  future  of  the  American  evening  school  system 

should  be  a  bright  one. 

William  Scott. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  Trend  towards  Industrial  Training  in  Continuation 

Schools  in  New  England. 

I. 

At  several  points  in  our  educational  history  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  Xew  England  have  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  English  opinion.  Any  marked  trend  of 
educational  thought  in  Massachusetts  is  likely  to  prove, 
sooner  or  later,  of  significance  to  ourselves.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  two  aspects  of  the  school  problem  are  command- 
ing special  attention  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
centres  of  New  England.  The  first  is  the  need  for  more 
manual  and  practical  education  for  boys  intended  for  in- 
dustrial callings.  The  second  is  the  social  and  economic 
danger  of  leaving  young  people  without  continued  educa- 
tional care  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
day-school  course.  Mr.  James  Phinney  Munroe,  President 
of  the  Social  Education  Club  of  Boston,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Social  Education  Con- 
gress held  in  that  city  on  November  30 — December  2, 1906, 
has  exceptional  opportunities  of  gauging  the  force  of 
public  opinion  on  these  matters,  writes :  "  There  is  a  very 
general  interest  throughout  the  State  in  the  question  of 
the  better  education  of  children  who  are  to  go  into  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  especially  in  the  problem  (more 
moral  than  industrial)  of  making  provision  for  the  army 
of  boys  and  girls  between  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school 
jM'riod  (14  years)  and  the  time  (18)  when  most  of  the 
skilled  industries  are  willing  to  take  them  in.  It  is  during 
those  four  years  that  most  of  our  social  shipwreck  occurs, 

2    Q 
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witli  onoriiious  loss  to  the  cominunity.  SubstantiallT  ail 
the  important  writing  and  si>oakiii^  in  Mussachusietis  up« 
oducatioiial  matters  now  refers  to  this  general  prublem  and 
never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  then'  Wen  such  a  cordial  and 
thoughtful  response  from  the  public."  The  same  qii»- 
tions  are  engaging  close  attention  in  Scotland.  CiermaBT 
and  France,  the  three  other  countries  from  which  wavet  of 
c<lu('ationaI  influence  have  repeatedly  reached  Knirland. 
It  is  therefore  not  hazardous  to  predict  that  with  n%  alfo 
these  cjuestions,  already  much  discussed,  will  soon  demand 
legislative  treatment. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  in  Massachii- 

setts  several  significant  expressions  of  opinion  upon  tk 

need  for  more  industrial  training  in  continuation  M-hnob 

for  hoys  and  girls.       The  first  is  that  contained  in  xht 

report   of   the  commission   on    Industrial   and    Technical 

Education,  published   in   190G.       The  second   is  a  paper 

written    hy    the    Su)M'rintendent    of    Schools    in    one  of 

the   towns  most    renowned    for   educational   efficiencT  is 

Massachusetts.       The  third  was  at  the  Social  Educatioa 

Congress  in  Hoston  in  DecemlK»r,  1906.     The  fourth  wu 

an  address  given  by  Dr.  Paul  Ilanus,  Professor  of  Edaca- 

tion  in  Harvard  I'niversitv,  to  the  members  of  the  National 

Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  Boston  on  Febmarr 

().  1!M)7.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  successful  work  of  tk» 

continuation  schools  in  (Termany,  and  especially  of  xhcm 

organised     under    the    guidance    of    Stadtschulrat«    Dr. 

Kerschensteiner  at  Munich,  is  pro<lucing  a  deep  impmsioa 

upon  American  opinion.     The  (iovernor  of  the  State  sf 

Massachusetts    has   appointed    a    special    commission   for 

In<lustrial  Education  which  will  take  further  and  practical 

steps  for  the  extension  of  industrial  training.       Uf  tUi 

('(»m mission.  Professor  llanus  has  been  appointed  Chaii^ 

man. 
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In  this  chapter  these  indications  of  a  fast-maturing 
opinion  are  briefly  reviewed. 

II. 

A  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
appointed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1905,  presented 
its  report  in  April,  1906.^  In  the  course  of  their  inquiry 
the  Commissioners  held  twenty  public  hearings  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  State  and  received  oral  testimony  from  143 
witnesvses.  Among  the  latter  were  Sir  William  Mather  of 
Mancliester  and  Mr.  E.  Swaysland  of  Northampton. 

Tlie  investigation  disclosed  a  widespread  conviction  that 
there  is  need  for  more  industrial  training  in  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts. 

"The  Commission  was  made  aware  of  a  growing  feeling  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  school  system  to  meet  fully  the  need  of 
modern  industrial  and  social  conditions.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
many  speakers  that  the  schools  are  too  exclusively  literary  in  their 
spirit,  scope  and  methods.  When  there  was  not  a  pronounced  opinion, 
there  was  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  results.  This  does  not 
imply  hostility.  Everywhere  the  Commission  found  the  people  loyal 
to  the  purpose  of  the  schools  and  proud  of  the  advanced  position  which 
the  State  has  held,  and  they  do  not  complain  of  the  cost.  They 
hesitate  to  criticise  and  are  far  from  desiring  any  revolutionary  change; 
but  they  are  inquiring  whether  .some  modifications  may  not  be  possible, 
by  which  tho  schools  mny  reach  in  a  more  practical  way  the  great  body 
o\  children  and  youths."^ 

The  view  that  more  industrial  training  is  required  was 
lield  by  manv  difterent  kinds  of  witnesses.  Manufacturers 
and  wage  earners  felt  the  personal  need. 

"The  Commission  was  told  at  almost  every  hearing  that  in  many 
industries  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  construction  are  made  more 
difficult  and  more  expensive  bv  a  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  The  lack 
is  not  chiefly  a  want  of  manual  dexterity,  though  such  a  want  is  common, 
but  a  want  of  what  may  be  called  industrial  intelligence.  By  this  is 
meant  mental  power  to  see  beyond  the  task  which  occupies  the  hands 
for  the  moment  to  the  operations  which  have  preceded  and  to  those 
which  will  follow  it — power  to  take  in  the  whole  process,  knowledge  of 
materials,  ideas  of  cost,  ideas  of  organisation,  business  sense  and  a 
conscience  which  recognises  obligations.  .  .  .  Manufacturers  confidently 

1.  Boston  (Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Co.,  18,  Post  Office  Square), 

1900. 

2.  Report,  p.  5. 
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beli(>v(>  tluit  a  system  of  industrial  education  wineiy  planned  would  tend 
to  (lovolop  such  intelligence,  while  it  increaAed  technical  »kiil.  Thai 
UiTnv  M umbers  anions  wa^e  earners  have  the  same  faith  wan  iliowik  Ia 
the  Commission  by  numerous  representatives  who  tertified  before  it.  mad 
by  the  .statistics  showinic  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
aviiilin^  thenis<'lves  of  exist in>(  op|>ort unities.  The  number  of  work 
in  the  evening;  classes  of  the  textile  sehools  in  the  State:  the 
of  the  Kvenin^  Trade  ScIkniI  in  Sprini^eld  and  of  thoee  in  New  York 
and  Pliiladelphia :  the  lar^e  classes  maintained  by  the  Young  Mcb'i 
Christian  A>MM*iation  :  an<l  the  enormous  number  seeking  to  adwKt 
thems4>Ives  through  technical  education  in  the  Correspondeni-«  Schooli 
(a  number  estimated  at  hfty-tive  thousand  in  .Massachunettik)  prove  thil 
the  interest  is  real  and  vital.**  ' 

Th<»  same  view  was  hold  by  witiu»s»t»8  who  nppniarheJ 
the  ({iu>sti()]i  t'loin  another  standpoint. 

"  Men  and  women  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contart 
with  the  harder  side  of  life  as  it  apiHsirs  among  the  poorer  people  in  tbt 
cities,  who  are  grappling  with  the  variety  of  problenu  of  childhood  le 
wiiirh  city  lite  gives  ris<>.  think  they  s(M!  in  some  form  of  indartiiiJ 
eduratioM  a  means  of  securing  earlier  and  Kreater  etHciency  an  va^r 
eartiers.  more  .*^elf- reliance  and  self-respect,  steailier  habit »  of  inducrr 
and  frugality,  and  through  thest*  the  opening  of  avenue*  to  ht^ltt 
industrial  and  s4K-ial  conditions. 

Tile  broader-minded  .stuih'uts  of  education,  men  who  look  at  thftr 
own  work  in  the  light  of  all  its  relations  to  soi'iety  and  to  individuaii. 
are  coining;  more  and  more  to  feel  that  education  is  more  than  KhooliBf 
of  the  old-fasliioned  tyiK' :  and  that  for  the  fullest  development  of  ft 
child  he  must  early  ami  continuously  be  regarded  a.«  a  member  of  the 
wliiili*  cdunn unity.  mu.*it  be  familiar  with  all  its  activitien.  and  muA  ht 
tauglit  prot^ressively  to  sliare  in  tho.>ie  activities,  giving  a*  «el!  M 
receivin-^.  pnKiucini;  as  well  as  consuming,  doing  a«  well  ai^  Icamiaf. 
They  --ee  that  this  sort  of  training  is  ustnl  in  the  education  of  tltf 
f«'eble  iniuded.  in  the  refi>rniation  of  wayward  and  vicious  childivD  al 
reform  and  truant  schools,  and  that  it  is  being  ui«cd  to  elevate  the 
colourei)  race  in  the  south  ;  ami  they  ask  why  it  mav  not  be  muftliv 
etlicic!it  in  stiniulatini;  and  directing  the  higher  order*  of  mind,  b 
prevent  iuk;  as  well  as  curiuk!  juvenile  deliiii|uency.  and  in  improving  the 
.social  conditions  of  white  as  well  as  black  children.*' 

Till'  ('<»niniissi<wH'is  lovit'wod  tlw  pivaiMit  status  of  rnrz- 
ti(»iial  trainini:  in  Ma^sarhusctts  in  the  folliiwinf?  wuril»: 

"  .Ml  the  call  ink's  in  life  for  which  children  and  vouth  need  to  be 
.«>pei  ially  prepared  may  be  roughly  L;rou|H*«l  into  ?our  tlftwwt  pro 
fessional.   commercial.    pnMluctive   ami   domestic. 

Of  the.M\  the  professional  callings  are  sufficiently  provided  for.  pMtH 
at  public  and  partly  at  jtrivate  expen^te.  A  large  part  of  the  buroen  eif 
hich  <cl)<Ktl  maintenance  is  incurred  in  the  interert*  of  proffwinnd 
callings. 

Till'  activities  which  may  be  clas.s«Ml  aK  commercial,  including  all  thM 

1.  pp.   4-r>. 
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have  to  do  with  the  processes  of  distribution  and  exchange,  are  provided 
for  l.irgely  at  public  expense.  The  schools  send  out  salesmen,  clerks, 
book-keepers,  typewriters  and  stenographers  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
These  are  the  occupations  which  allow  clean  hands  and  ^ood  clothes. 
If  anything  is  lacking  in  this  business  training,  it  is  special  education 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  expert  salesmanship.  A  beginning  of 
such  instruction  has  been  made  in  Boston. 

Turning  to  the  occupations  engaged  in  production,  in  distinction  from 
distribution,  we  find  that  these  are  only  touched  educationally  in  their 
most  advanced  and  scientific  forms.  No  instruction  whatever  is  furnished 
at  public  expense  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  farming,  dairying, 
gardening,  the  building  trades,  cabinet  making,  machine  shop  practice, 
boot  and  shoe  making,  tanning,  printing,  book-binding,  dressmaking, 
millinery,   embroidery,   design. 

Agriculture  is  recognised  by  the  State  in  its  aid  to  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst ;  but  there  is  no  preparatory  work  leading  up  to  it, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  high  schools  lead  up  to  the  other  colleges. 

Manufacturing  is  recognised  by  the  State  in  so  far  as  it  aids  by 
scholarship  and  direct  grants  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  These  institutions  train 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  manufacturing  chemists,  and 
architects — men  in  the  highest  ranks  of  productive  industrial  life. 

For  these  institutions  the  high  schools  offer  some  preparation  in  their 
scientific  courses.  The  institutions  themselves  have  fully  justified  all 
that  they  have  cost.  Their  fame  is  world-wide,  and  the  State  is 
honoured  by  them. 

Manufacturing  interests  are  still  further  aided  by  the  recently- 
established  textile  schools  at  Lowell,  opened  in  1897 ;  at  New  Bedford, 
opened  in  1899  ;  and  at  Fall  River,  opened  in  1904.  These  schools,  in 
their  organisation,  mode  of  support  and  general  methods,  might  well 
serve  as  models  for  higher  technical  schools  in  other  industries.  The 
schools  have  been  established  by  the  State  and  the  city.  They  are 
supported  partly  by  annual  grants  by  the  State  and  tne  city,  and 
partly  by  tuition  fees  from  the  students.  They  are  governed  by  bodies 
of  permanent  trustees,  some  of  whom  represent  the  Commonwealth. 
The  cities  are  represented  in  the  government  by  certain  ex-officiis 
trustees. 

Further  efforts  of  a  private  and  benevolent  nature  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  maintains  an 
evening  trade  school  for  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  regularly 
employed  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  the  trades  they  are  studying. 

There  are  classes  in  masonry,  carpentering,  plumbing  and  sheet  metal 
work,  including  about  one  hundred  students.  A  small  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  school  is  met  by  fees  from  the  students. 

The  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  maintains 
day  classes  in  millinery,  dressmaking  and  salesmanship.  Some  of  these 
are  distinctly  trade  classes;  others  are  of  a  more  general  character. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  supported  by  a  society  of  women 
who  rely  upon  donations  from  interested  people  to  meet  the  expenses. 
There  are  no  fees  from  the  students.  Girls  are  instructed  in  dress- 
making, millinery  and  machine  operating  in  all-day  classes. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Institute  maintains  free  evening  classes  in 
electricity,  steam  and  steam  engines,  mechanical  and  machine  drawing, 
household  science,  millinery,  dressmaking  and  photography.  There  were 
registered  in  these  classes  in  1905  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  maintains  what  it 
calls   an   evening   institute,    which    includes   four  separate   schools  of  a 
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techin'i-al  rlinnictor— n  school  of  commorco.  a  polytechnic  school,  a  Khooi 
of  appliod  olrctrii'ity  and  st«>:ini  en^ine(^ri1l^,  and  an  automobile  «choDL 
KiU'h  of  tlicso  schools  incltidos  numerous  <tepart mentis.  The  nanb«ff  d 
stuilcMts  is  lar^o.  Tht^  Voun^  Men's  Christian  AitMK'iation^  throuffaoo: 
t)i(>  State  supfiort  evoninf^  classes  in  various  teclinical  ffubjectn.  In  ai 
tlieM*  classox  the  students  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  inMnirtioB. 

The  Boston  North  End  Union,  a  charitable  organisation,  mainta^si 
evening  classes  in  plumbing  Aiitl  day  classes  in  printing.  The  Noctt 
Heiinet  Street  Industrial  School  conducts  evening;  claMie»  in  mv:3X 
an(i  printing,  reaching  in  all  about  forty  men  and  two  hundred  ^oa^z 

Besides  these,  instruction  in  wood- wor kin ((,  printing,  clay  modelluu;. 
c(M)kinK.  sewing  and  other  forms  of  industrial  training  is  given  to  rlapMi 
of  children  liy  churclies  of  difTt>rent  orders:  and  there  are  in  diffeites 
parts  of  tlie  State  f>rivate  sch(M)ls  or  (?lass<*s  for  perKins  employ*^  iz 
different  trades,  as  in  soni«>  of  the  sub-divisions  of  boot  and  »hoe  "«mkmf 
sl«'ani  and  eleitrical  (*n^ineerin>{,  etc."  ' 

T\w  (\»niniis.sinn(*is  coiicliKh'  that  as  ('<iiu|)unMl  with  tLf 
opjMiitiiiiitit's  alYonl<Ml  in  scmio  parts  of  Kiirop*  for  aitjuir- 
in»r  kno\vI(»(l^(»  and  skill  in  pnHluctivf  inclustiy.  the  Wiirk 
which  is  luMn^  done  in  Massacluisi^tts  is  *'  strikiiiply  and 
])aintiilly  inadfMpiato. 

They  point  nut  that  in  fointt*r  tinM's  the^eiiorul  training 
^ivcMi  in  thr  schools  of  Now  Kn^^land  and  tlir  v<N-:iti('Da: 
trainintj  ^ivcn  throu«rli  appifiitircship  won»  niuttiuliy  "►- 
op(>rativ('  with  and  snpplonicntaiy  t<»  one  another.  It  :* 
true  that  the  trainin«r  then  trivcii  would  ht«  inade([uat<  t^i 
pn»s(Mit  nei'ds.  lint  it  is  <h'sirahh*  to  rivston*  llu»  halaD'f 
in  a  nianiH'i-  a[)[)ro]M'iato  to  luodi^rn  <Htnditions.  The  di«- 
a[)p(*aian('c  ot  a[>[»nMit iceship  has  left  thi*  .schcMd  trainiBf 
i>olat(Ml  and  one  sided.  Moreover  ehan^es  in  scK*ial  i«*B- 
(lit ions  have  atr^ravated  the  evil. 


"Till*  cffcits  of  the  ^ivink;  up  of  the  apprentice  system  have  all 
ajmavated  hy  t)ir  t-onp'>tiou  of  population  in  cities.  City  life  uuCcW 
ot  rural  Jife.  life  in  tenfinents  aiul  tlats  insieatl  of  in  houses,  to^flbtf 
with  tiie  increase  of  wealth,  have  combineil  to  deprive  ^reat  numk^n  ti 
chill IriMi  of  thos«>  opportunities  for  industrial  activity  which  wen 
in-cparalile  from  life  on  the  farm.  Well-to-do  people  are  evemrbcn 
lament in^'  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  children  to  do.  The  cliiMrM 
arc  alway>  receiving'  and  never  k!iving.  K(X>d.  clothing.  ibclUff. 
education.  amii>enient  — all  come  to  them  as  freely  as  the  air  ^*«^  ito 
sun>liine. 

1.     IlepfMt.   pp.    14-1"). 
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The  effects  of  these  changes  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  are  not  most  serious  where  we  might  naturally  expect 
in  a  lack  of  manual  efficiency,  though  that  is  marked,  but  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  side.  There  is  a  one-sided  sense  of  values,  a 
one-sided  view  of  life,  and  a  wrong  attitude  toward  labour.  Not  having 
any  share  in  productive  labour,  and  being  out  of  touch  with  it,  the 
youth  have  no  standards  by  which  to  measure  time  or  possessions  or 
pleasures  in  terms  of  cost.  Many  persons  believe  that  about  this  point 
centre  some  of  the  gravest  of  present-day  social  problems."  * 

The  Commissioners  found  that  their  purpose  and  work 
"  encountered  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  many  of  the 
hibour  unions  of  the  State." 

"This  was  expressed  by  individual  members  and  by  accredited 
representatives,  and  was  evidently  due  to  misapprehension.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  Commission  was  created  to  formulate  a  plan  for  trade 
schools  supported  at  public  expense.  The  opposition  to  such  schools  is 
based  on  the  fear  that  they  would  furnish  workmen  in  numbers 
sufficiently  large  to  affect  the  labour  market,  and  bring  about  a 
lowering  of  wages.  These  schools  are  also  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  furnish  workmen  ready  to  take  the  place  of  union  men 
during  the  existence  of  a  strike.  *  Scab  hatcheries  *  is  the  significant 
term  by  which  such  schools  are  characterised.  To  such  schools  the 
labour  unions  declare  themselves  totally  and  unalterably  opposed. 

The  objection  urged  by  the  unions  is  fully  met  by  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Sir  William  Mather's  address  : — 

Please  take  notice  of  what  I  said  about  the  avoidance  of  teaching  a 
trade  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  lad  to  say,  after  leaving  the  industrial 
school,  *I  am  a  printer,'  *I  am  a  cotton  spinner,*  *I  am  a  mechanic 
or  a  carpenter.'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  lad's  own 
interests.  He  becomes  somewhat  conceited  before  he  has  got  through 
the  proper  training  by  actual  practice.  It  tends  to  deterioration  of 
skill  and  intelligence  in  trades,  which  can  only  be  fully  acquired 
through  work  done  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  will  tend  to  discredit 
industrial  education. 

To  technical  schools  in  distinction  from  trade  schools  the  Commission 
found  little  opposition.  In  fact,  many  of  the  union  men  expressed 
themselves  heartily  in  favour  of  schools  which  would  offer  to  men 
already  engaged  in  industries  the  opportunity  to  broaden  their  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  their  trade.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  in  a  given  trade,  while  the  closed  door  was 
maintained    against  outsiders. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  hearings,  individuals,  while  not  opposed  to 
technical  education  in  this  narrow  sense,  would  not  favour  it,  believing 
that  American  workmen  are  already  sufficiently  skilful  and  sufficiently 
intelligent.     It  was  declared  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn."  * 

The  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions, 
wliicli  were  based  in  part  upon  a  special  and  detailed  in- 
vestitration  into  the  relations  of  children  to  industries. 


^b' 


1.  p.  10.  2.  pp.   6-7. 
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"  1.  For  the  Kre<it  majority  of  children  who  leave  mrhool  to  cm#r 
oTnf)loyin(>nts  at  the  ngc  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  firitt  three  or  focr 
years  art*  practically  wa^te  yearn  ra  far  as  the  actual  prodortire  Tiiar 
of  the  child  is  ronrerned,  and  ho  far  as  inrreaffinf^  hi.«  indurtrial  «v 
productive  efficiency.  The  emf)loyment8  upon  which  they  enter  dfna&i 
so  little  intelligence  and  so  little  manual  skill  that  they  are  mc 
educative   in  any   sense. 

For  these  children,  many  of  whom  now  leave  nchool  from  their  n«i 
clioii'e  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  ^rade.  further  K'hool  trauuu 
of  a  practical  character  would  he  attractive  and  would  be  a  po^ibiiitT 
if  it  prepared  for  the  industries.  Hence  any  seheme  of  education  «Kk3 
is  to  iniTeas4>  the  chihl's  f)roductive  efficiency  must  consider  the  ch:M  of 
fourteen. 

2.  Children  who  continue  in  .M^hool  until  sixteen  or  eighteen.  e5peciAl5 
if  they  I'omfilete  a  hi^h  school  course,  are  able  to  enter  upon  emplor- 
ments  of  :i  lii^lier  ^rade,  usuallv  in  mercantile  purjtuitji.  and  they  tn 
ahle  by  reason  of  greater  maturity  and  better  mental  trainins  to  lear? 
the  technitpif  of  th«'ir  employment  in  a  shorter  time;  but  they  tfv 
wholly  lacking  in  manual  skill  and  in  what  we  have  called  indu«trui 
intelliirence.  For  the  purpose  of  training  for  efficiency  in  productivf 
employments  the  added  years  they  spend  in  iKrhool  are  to  a  conMderaUf 
ext«'Mt   lf)st  years. 

In  thi'  ca<es  of  both  classes  of  children  the  employment  upon  vinc^ 
they  enter  on  leavini;  scho«>l  is  determined  by  chance. 

3.  The  productive  industries  of  the  State,  includinfc  aicrii  ultarr. 
manufactures  and  building,  depeml  mainly  u|X)n  chance  for  nHTuniu 
their  service.  A  few  apprenticeships  still  exist  in  a  few  inda«in««  or 
parts  t>t  industries,  but  very  few  apprentices  are  indentured,  aad 
many  .m>- called  apfirentice>hips  are  fals4>ly  namtni. 

The  know  led  ue  and  skill  which  the  new  men  hrinff  to  the  rerric*  d 
any   in<lustry   is  only  wliat   they   have  picked   up  in  a   haphazard  vav 
Some   bririM:  much   and   many  firing   little. 

4.  This  condition  tends  t<i  increase  the  cost  of  production,  to  liBil 
the  output  in  tpiantity  and  tn  lower  the  ^rade  in  quality.  Indu«trie#  *o 
recruited  caniit»t  loiii;  conip«'te  with  similar  indurtriei*  rei-ruited  ham 
n)en  who  have  been  teclinically  trained.  In  the  luiift  run  that  inda^rt. 
wlierever  in  the  world  it  is  located,  which  combine!*  with  ienmi 
intelliifeui-e  the  broadest  techniral  knowledtfe  and  the  hi|:he«t  tc«-hcKal 
skill,   will  i-nmniand  th«>  mark<'ts  of  the  world. 

f).  The  indu.otries  (»f  .Mas.'>achu.<etts  need,  in  addition  to  the  pre#nl 
inti>lli^eMce  fiirnislie<l  by  th«-  public  .M-hool  system  and  the  skill  ^aiMd 
in  the  narrow  fields  of  sub-divided  lab«)iir.  a  broader  training  ia  the 
prini-ifties  nt  the  trades  ami  a  finer  culture  in  taxte  a*  applied  to 
matiTial.  w(trkiuan>hip  ami  de»it;n.  Whatever  mav  be  the  co<  of  rvh 
trainiim.  the  failure  to  furnish  it  wouM  in  the  end  W  more  cortly 

(».  The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of  industrial  intelliKencr  if  b 
foun<latii»n  fi>r  the  hikrhot  technical  success,  and  thiii  can  onlT  ht 
acipiireil  in  ci>nnectii>n  with  the  i!«*neral  system  of  education  into  whick 
it  >hnuld  enter  as  an  inte^zral  f>art  fn)m  the  he){inninfr. 

The  latent  philosf»phy  of  edui-atiim  re-enforces  the  demand*  of  pro- 
ductive imlustry  by  >howinir  that  that  which  fiti>  a  child  be«t  for  kif 
place  in  the  world  as  a  proilucer  t«>nds  to  hi5  own  highent  develoMWfll 
nhv.oii  allv.  intelleitiiallv  and  niorallv. 

1         ■  •  %  « 

7.  The  invest ii:ati<in  has  shown  the  increa5inK  neceMuty  for  m  mmaa 
to  «>nter  tht>  industrial  worM  for  the  sake  of  wlf-napport.  and  hmcf 
that  she  sliould  ))e  pref>areil  to  earn  a  respectable  living  wase.  and  il 
the  same  time  that  the  attempt  vliould  be  made  to  fit  her  ao  that  ibt 
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can  and  will  enter  those  industries  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  the 
home. 

The  investigation  has  shown  that  that  vocation  in  which  ail  other 
vocationa  have  their  root,  namely,  the  care  of  the  home,  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  modern  system  of  education.  In  order  that  the 
industrial  life  of  the  community  may  be  vigorous  and  progressive,  the 
housekeepers  need  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  sanitation,  in  the 
purchase,  preparation  and  care  of  food,  and  in  the  care  of  children, 
that  the  home  may  be  a  home,  and  not  merely  a  house." 

The  Commission  therefore  recommended  that  industrial 
education  in  Massachusetts  should  now  be  further 
developed,  partly  through  the  existing  school  system  and 
partly  through  independent  industrial  schools.  In  the 
elementary  schools  of  cities  and  towns  the  work  for  boys 
and  girls  should  include  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
elements  of  productive  industry  including  the  mechanic 
and  domestic  arts  (and,  where  local  conditions  require, 
agriculture  also)  but  this  instruction  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  secure  from  it  cultural  as  well  as  industrial 
value.  In  the  high  schools,  the  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, in  science  and  in  drawing,  should  show  the  applica- 
tion and  use  of  these  subjects  in  industrial  life,  with 
especial  reference  to  local  industries,  and  new  *'  elective  " 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts 
(and,  where  desirable,  in  agriculture)  should  be  provided. 
Evening  courses  should  be  arranged  for  persons  already 
einployed  in  trades.  And  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  instruction,  in  part-daytime  classes,  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who  may  be 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  Com- 
mission makes  this  last  recommendation  with  a  view  to 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  industrial 
arts  going  on  together. 

Thev  also  recommend  that  a  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  should  be  appointed,  to  serve  for  five  years 
without  pay.  This  Commission,  they  advise,  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  the  investigation  into 
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niothods  of  industrial  training  und  into  local  needs.  It  it 
recoTiniK'udod  that  the  Commission  should  be  given  power 
to  estuhlish  and  maintain  industrial  schools  for  hoys  and 
girls  in  various  centres  of  the  State  with  the  eo-openiio& 
and  consent  of  the  municipality  or  concerned  municiptli- 
ties.  Money  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  State  or 
Municipalities  should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  ('oni  miss  ion.  There  would  thus  be  distinctively  in- 
dustrial schools,  separated  entirely  from  the  public  school 
system. 

III. 

The  School  Superintendent,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  above,  maintains  that  the  public  elementary  scbuoli 
of  to-day  fail  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  kind  and 
extent  of  education  which  the  present  industrial  and  socimI 
conditions,  demand. 

"  Pupils  who  have  only  completed  the  elementary  iichool  courw  ani 
that  is  more  tlian  the  great  majority  do  even  in  MassachiuaetUI  art  a 
no  way  tit  tod  to  profit  by  the  in>t  ruction  given  by  the  institntiaiu  te 
lusher  toi-hnolo^ical  instruvtion.  So  they  must  enter  with  no  truBflil 
tht*  great  industrial  army  of  the  country.  They  enter  it.  of  cobtb. 
as  unskilled  labourers,  aiui  such  many  remain  all  their  livea.  The  Bsn 
fortunate,  more  able,  or  more  persevering,  learn  in  year*  what  thi« 
might  have  learned  in  weeks  or  months  under  •uitabla  wytUmtt^ 
instrui'tioii. 

The  u>ual  maximum  age  prescribe«l  in  compulfiory  attendance  lavt  m 
fourteen  year>.  At  this  age  th«'  average  pupil  can  complete  the 
elfMueiitary  school  course.  Teacliers,  ambitious  parent*,  and  cds 
enthusiasts,  are  wont  to  urge  the  young  people  to  contini 
education  through  the  High  School,  and  to  go  on  to  college,  if 
The  only  excuse  for  urging  this  particular  kind  of  acho 
iniiiscriniinately,  in  the  inaccessibility  of  an^  other.  Even  at  pRMii.  I 
believe  it  is  often  a  mistake.  Many  a  pupd  in  our  High  SchoolA.  i 
some  in  our  elementary  sihooU,  would  be  getting  what  would  bt 
them  a  better  education  if  they  were  in  some  uneiul  occupation.  T_. 
would  be  getting  an  education,  a  training,  better  adapted  lo  'tilt 
pre.*«erv:ition  of  a  frei>  government  *  than  the  'knowledge  and  learaiM' 
afforded  by  the  .schools.  A  much  larger  number  would  ccrtaia^it 
b«'tter  e<iui'ateil  in  suitable  elementary  industrial  achools  than  m  iV 
present  scholastic  schools.  Such  elementary  industrial  schools  wotH 
untjuestionably  raisi>  the  general  level  of  public  intelligence.*' 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  {^reat  demand  for  pnrtiral 
instructi<m  thn)ugh  the  '*  correspondence  schoola**  prom 
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the  need  for  the  further  provision  of  industrial  training 
in  properly  equipped  institutions. 

"The  independent  efforts  which  the  people  are  making  to  supply  for 
tliemselves  that  kind  of  education  which  the  times  demand,  but  which 
the  public  schools  fail  to  furnish,  are  indicated  by  numerous  thriving 
correspondence  schools  which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  many  places. 
They  already  enrol  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students,  more  than  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  combined.  A  single  one  offers  'training  by 
mail  '  for  the  following  score  of  occupations  : — 

Advertising  Writer, 

Show  Card  Writer, 

Window   Trimmer, 

Mechanical  Draughtsman, 

Architectural   Draughtsman, 

Illustrator  Draughtsman, 

Carpet  Designer, 

Bookcover  Designer, 

Civil  Service, 

Chemist, 

Commercial  Law  for  Clerks  and  Stenographers, 

Bookkeeper, 

Stenographer, 

Electrical  Engineer, 

Mechanical  Engineer, 

Civil  Engineer, 

Surveyor, 

Mining  Engineer, 

Architect, 

Building  Contractor, 

Sanitary  Engineer. 
A  large  majority  of  these  correspondence  school  students  are  mechanics 
and  labourers,  trying  to  tit  themselves  for  better  and  higher  service  in 
the  industrial  world. 

Instruction  by  correspondence,  when  met  with  the  intense  earnestness 
of  the  student,  can  do  a  great  deal.  It  must,  however,  suffer  from 
serious  handicaps,  in  most  subjects,  when  compared  with  vrhai  can  be 
done  in  a  properly  equipped  school.  Such  scHooIb  we  have,  here  and 
there,  just  enough  to  demonstrate  their  efficiency,  but  totally  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  for  their  product.  Such  schools  are  the  Textile 
Schools  at  Lowell,  Fall  River,  and  Philadelphia;  the  New  York  Trade 
School,  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  and  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls.  The  director  of  one  of  these  Trade 
Schools  reports  it  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  young  apprentices,  with 
instruction  equivalent  in  hours  to  only  three  weeks*  work  at  their 
trade,  do  things  that  journeymen  mechanics,  with  four  or  five  years  of 
experience,  cannot  equal.  Six  months  in  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  (Jirls  has  increased  the  girls'  earning  power  100  per  cent.,  and  put 
them   in   the   wav  of  further  advancement." 

Professor  i  I  anus  of  Harvard  University  in  his  address  to 
tlio  Xatioiial  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  Boston 
on  Fobniaiy  (ith,  1907,  urged  that  there  is  "  need  to  supple- 
ment tlie  existing  educational  system  with  a  new  kind  of 
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('(luratioiial  provision  <»  nu*et  now  edurationul  needs."  Tli« 
vears  of  adoleHceiico  are  too  often  wasted  vears. 


"The  Kr<?i^t  mass  of  our  youthful  population  leave  school  ai 
foiirtt'on  or  tiftoon  years  of  a^e.  For  the  next  few  year*  theae  hoy* 
aiul  Kiris  drift  about*  in  various  kinds  of  youthful  occupation*  whcr«  thtfv 
loam  nothing  that  increases  their  earnin^c  capacity.  A»  economic  gzSm. 
as  productive  units,  they  have  very  little  value  indeed  at  fouAi« 
or  fifteen  years  of  a^e.  And.  havin)^  chosen  the  occupation.*  which  thf* 
liave.  or  ratlier  having;  drifted  into  them,  by  the  time  they  are  euhten 
or  nineteen  years  of  a^e  their  economic  value  i*  little  more  than  it  wm 
when  tliey  be^aii.  Thosi>  years  are.  as  far  as  their  economic  ettcnacy 
is  concerned,  wasted  vears  ;  because  the  children  have  learned  nnfhnx 
that  will  develop  iirotluctive  etticiencv.  and  becauw  they  are  not  piv- 
paring  to  me«'t  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  which  i«  coofCasLT 
increasing;.  And,  worse  than  that,  not  having  been  under  any  i»yfCcBafix 
educational  influence,  certainly  not  under  any  lienvfirial  ednciti wii 
intluence,  speaking  generally,  what  they  have  learned  op  to  tKe  low 
they  are  fourteen  or  titttH>n  yearM  of  a^e  liiu*  Iwen  diM»i|al«A 
by  tlie  time  tlicy  are  eighteen  or  nineteen;  and  they  are  acluallj  man 
ignorant  when  tliey  reach  the  a^e  of  citizenship  than  when  the;  itA 
sclHM>i.  Sonu>  of  thes4^  boys,  of  cour.*(e.  no  on  to  the  hifch  fchool  tai 
tliere  receive  a  kind  of  eilucation  which,  with  increased  matoniT. 
renders  them  able  to  master  more  easily  the  proceKse*  and  method*  ^ 
any  (H-cupation  to  which  they  k:o.  Rut  neither  the  grammar  achool  aor 
the  iiiL;li  scluM)l  meets  any  specific  vo<'ational  end. 

The  H'sult  is.  that  th«>re  is  in  Mas.<jichu.«etts  to-day  an  army  of  nol  wm 
than  'jri.ooo  l>oys  and  i;irls  fnun  f(»urteen  to  sixtt^en  yearn  of  aice  «hoifi 
not  in  sch(M)l  hut  either  at  unskilled  work  or  idle;  and  for  whom  xham 
years.  t)ierefori>,  whiih  I  have  referred  to  are  lo5t  or  waited  ywn 
Moreover,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  I  ka«* 
been  told  repeatedly  during  the  last  few  monthn  by  employen  that  H 
thcv  coulil  find  the  skilled  workmen  they  need,  they  could  fntHf 
enlarge  their  plants  and  output,  to  say  nothing  of  improTiBf  tkf 
(piality  of  the  u'immIs  which  they  nnxluce.  There  in.  therefore,  on  tkf 
side  of  the  pr<Nlu«t'r  and  on  the  side  of  the  workman  an  increaau|t 
an  imperative  need  for  the  kind  of  education  that  will,  firnt  of  all. 
f)roininenl  the  votational  purf)os4.>  to  which  I  have  referred:  and 
will,  in  the  next  place,  carry  out  that  purpow  or  help  the  joath  to 
carry  it  out  before  he  i;ets  bevond  the  reach  of  the  trade. 

The  existing;  public  schools  verv  naturallv  are  bookish.  TlieT  ■• 
b(M)kis)i  berause  at  the  tin)«'  when  thev  started,  hook  educatioa  wa«  all 
that  uas  nci-essary  in  the  si*h(N)ls.  '1  he  home  conditions,  whether  M 
the  farm,  in  the  village,  or  in  the  city,  supplied  a  kind  of  idiiisliM 
which  to-day  is  for  most  boys  and  girls  impowible.  Our  popalatioB  ii 
bcroinini;  an  urban  {H)pnlati()n.  1'he  b«)y.x  no  longer  do  the  cnorei  thfV 
used  to  ilo.  The  girls,  many  of  them,  are  no  longer  reauired  to  do  ih* 
work  wiiii-h  they  used  to  do  as  an  inevitable  part  of  tneir  expcrMBea 
They  ar«'.  i-on.MMpiently.  losing  a  kind  of  education  which  they  foC  ft 
;:ener.-ition  or  two  ai:o.  They  are  losing  all  that  opportunitv  f or  wtei 
we  1:111  '  practical  «'ilucation  '  and  are  sei'uring  only  ttie  bookitJi  ulis  if — 
of  the  M-)icH>ls  with  all  their  academic  traditions  of  the  nchools.  Vj 
jtoint  i>  that,  alone.  tho>e  traditions  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  coodiUaai 
wliiili  fare  lis  to<lay.  Th«'re  is  a  great  masn  of  our  popolatioo  whKh 
niii>t  k'o  to  work  early.  For  that  mass  of  population  we  are  Ml 
providing;  the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  then  tlie  Mft  if 
progressive  economic  units  that  we  desire.     And,  rnnftumMiitU,  tilt 
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of  supplementing  the  existing  educational  provision  by  a  kind  of  school 
which  may  be  called  an  industrial  school  or  a  school  of  trades  exists." 

Professor  Ilaniis  proceeded  to  show  how  successfully  this 
educational  problem  had  been  grappled  with  at  Munich, 
'*  a  city  about  the  size  of  Boston  without  its  suburbs/'  He 
then  summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  words. 

"1.  The  progressive  development  of  all  high  grade  industries  requires 
skilled  workmen  possessing  industrial  intelligence,  that  is,  comprehensive 
insight  into  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  several  trades,  as  well  as 
skill. 

2.  The  present  conditions  of  production  are  unfavourable  to  the 
training  of  such  workmen  in  the  snop  or  factory,  and  sometimes  render 
such  training  impossible. 

3.  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade,  need  more  men  than  are  now 
obtainable  who  are  capable  of  acting  as  foremen,  superintendents  or 
managers — men  possessing  the  comprehensive  insight,  interest  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  organisation  and  direction  of  a  department  or  a  shop. 

4.  Such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen  or  superintendents    are  now 
developed   only    by    chance — and   they    are   then    only    self-made    men, 
po.'^.sessing   the  merits,  but   also   the    conspicuous  shortcomings  of  their 
training. 

5.  Meanwhile,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women  are 
not  only  not  directed  toward  the  trades  in  our  existing  schools  but  are 
often  actually  directed  away  from  them  by  the  bookish  education  of 
these  schools  and  their  purely  academic  traditions.  The  manual 
training  high  .schools  or  so-called  technical  high  schools  were  intended 
originally  to  train  recruits  for  the  trades,  but  they  have  not  done  so 
and  cannot  do  so.  And  I  may  add  they  need  not  do  so.  The  manual 
training  of  the  manual  training  high  school  is  too  general  to  be  of  use  in 
the  trades;  but  it  .'^erves  a  very  valuable  purpose  indeed  in  general 
education.  Manual  training  is  an  educational  instrument,  just  as 
chemistry  is.  just  as  history  is;  with  materials  of  its  own  to  work  with, 
with  methods  of  its  own  to  use,  with  problems  of  its  own  to  be  solved. 
Experience  has  shown  that  an  insignificant  number  of  the  pupils  who 
go  through  the  manual  training  high  school  enter  the  trades.  Most  of 
them  go  into  business  or  to  an  engineering  school.  And  those  schools, 
therefore,  serve  a  very  valuable  purpose,  because  many  of  the  boys  who 
aeek  an  education  in  the  manual  training  high  school  would  not  get  a 
high  school  education  at  all  except  for  the  manual  training.  And  the 
academic  studies  become  intelligible  to  them  when  they  are  presented  in 
connection  with  certain  concrete  problems.  Manual  training  high 
schools,  then,  have  not  recruited  the  trades,  and  cannot.  They  are 
institutions  for  general  education,  like  the  academic  high  schools,  but 
unlike  them  serve  to  give  a  certain  class  of  pupils  a  general  high  school 
education  with  the  help  of  manual  training,  or  like  them  to  prepare 
their  pupils  for  profes.sional  training  in  some  college  or  engineering 
school.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  our  youth  must,  or  think  they 
must,  begin  to  be  wage-earners  at  an  early  age. 

6.  Boys  are  not  wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  result  is  an  army  of  young  men  and  young  women  (in 
Mas.»;achu.setts  not  less  than  25,000  every  year)  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  either  at  work  in  various  kinds  of 
juvenile  occupations  in  which  they  learn  no  trade,  or  subject  to  little. 
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if  any.  hi-iifticial  ^ont-ral  education,  and  ofU>n  to  much  harmful  eviui-aiioe 
from  shifting  exporivnoe  and  vnvin)iimont.  The  majority  of  tbr« 
<-}iildren  would  he  in  school  if  the  m'honl  promt wd  preparation  for  hw 
life  f)ursiiit.  That  is  a  fai-t  as4*ertaiii  hy  investigiitor^  anti  rlearly  *hxfmz 
hy  the  Industrial  E<iucation  Commission,  whioh  reported  to  the  I^rstfU 
ture  of  Mas.s'U'huM.*tti«  last  year.  TheM*  vear^  are  of  little  econonv 
value  to  sui*h  children,  and  there  is  little  increaiie  in  the 
value  of  most  of  them  a?  time  KfX>s  un.  Hence  the.«e  are  at  pi 
Most  years  *— lost  to  the  children  because  of  non-profrreivive 
^rowtli.  and  to  the  industries  heeaust*  the  children  are  not  6tce<i  ta 
sjitisfy  the  demand  for  skille«t  labour  by  the  time  they  are  oM  eu^io^ 
to  be  employed  in  surh  labour. 

7.  These  years,  ami  the  subserpient  years,  are.  however.  \aIuabW  for 
iM<lustri:il  «'(iui'ation.  but  there  is  at  f»reseiit  no  afcencv  whereby  tba 
e<lu('ation  is  provided  save  to  a  limited  extent  by  philantlirofiy.  or  by  at 
4K-c'asional  muni(.-ii>ality.  or  larf^e  manufacturing  ertablishmentii.  or  kr 
rorresi>onden('e.  The  sup«'rintendent  of  the  Stanley  workii  at  PittiteU 
told  me  that  out  of  their  sev«'nt4vn  hundrtni  employee's,  three  hus^rW 
were  takiui;  iorres|»ondeui'e  courst's.  I  «lo  not  wish  to  de«-ry  com- 
sfiondence  courses,  but  they  are  obviously  only  a  makeshift.  Monorcr. 
tiiey  fre(|Uently  fail  to  enable  the  f)Uf»il  who  enrolls  in  them  to  rra^iiv 
the  result «  which  he  coultl  si>cure  through  a  prescribed  couriae  witb  a 
teacher  at  hand. 

s.  Heme  the  iii>«'d  of  industrial  si^hools  to  supplement  the  exi<2U 
sch(M)l  sy>tem  and  to  meet  a  n«-w  educational  need  which  has  eTofTfd 
with  the  evolution  of  our  industrv  and  i-ommerce.  Such  si*haul«  wuaie 
receive  pupils  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  a^^  who  declare  thfir 
intention  to  learn  a  trade:  and  would,  therefore,  be  parallel  lo  cbr 
exist ini;  public  hii;h   si'h(M)]s  but   independent  of  them. 

!).  Such  schtM)Is  mu>t  l>e  indepemlent  scluxjls  becau.H*  the  muCive  or 
4'nd  for  which  thev  exist,  nainelv.  vo«-ational  training  as  contrasted  woi 
the  general  training;  of  the  exi.'ttinK  public  sclumls.  determine*  the  taIot 
i}\  the  in.-'trui-tiun  in  everv  detail. 

lo.  Such  sch<M>U  wouhi  offer  a  course  of  study  covering  four  jt»x% 
The  tir>t  two  years  would  compris4«  general  shop  instruction  «&k 
lelateii  drawing;,  mathematics,  natural  .science,  the  nistor}*  of  indoitn 
and  ci»iun)erce.  >hoj>  and  business  Kii^lish.  and  the  reading  of  appropnau 
art  id  I  ><  .lud  lMM»ks.  The  la.-'t  two  years  wouM  give  the  shop  in^trmlMB 
for  particular  traiies:  and  for  each  trade  represented  tne  drmwnc 
matheniati'  X.  physics,  chemistry  of  that  trade,  tiie  history  of  that  trai». 
treat eil  both  as  .«>pecial  hi.<«tory  and  as  a  branch  of  fceneral  hutorr. 
livii-s  treated  a<  concretely  as  fK>s.<ible.  and  English  as  before.  TW 
result  of  traiuink;  in  .^uch  schools  would  be  workmen  who,  ai  eightcM 
or  nineteen,  have  learned  a  trade,  thou^^h  they  would  not  be  skilkd 
jitiirrieyineii  :  they  luvd  practice  to  fully  develop  the  skill  which  ■ 
re<]nire<l  of  journey  men.  Kaih  such  workman  would  have  commaiid  of 
lii'i  traiie  and  not  merely  of  a  part  of  it  :  and  he  would  have  tW 
in<lu>tri.il  in^ijht  and  intere>t  on  which  pn)i;ressive  efficiency  is 
An  evening  mIumiI  of  trades  for  men  and  wunien  already  employed 
be  an  iiUfMirtatit  part  of  every  such  .«ch(N)l. 

Mao-ai  hu>etts  has  taken  the  lead,  as  a  State. 


to  secure  surh 

tliroiikrhout  the  ('ominf>nw<>alth.  (Governor  Guild,  empowerwl  by  a 
>(iitute.  appi»iiited  a  ('ommi»ion  on  Indii.«trial  Education  in  SeplcaWr 
i>f  l.i<t  year:  and  this  Commission  iii  now  engaged  in  pramoliBg  tkt 
(">t:i}ili»h!neiit   i>f  State  subsidised  industrial   schools   in   tne   towns  aD4 

I  itie-»  n\   the  Stati'."  ' 

I.   "  I  {ul  let  in  (»f  the   National   AsMK'iation  of  Wool    MannfacCoieffm." 
Ho-tiMi.  March  I'hC.  pp.  20. 
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IV. 

During  the  past  half-century,  the  signal  achievement  of 
the  public  elementary  school  in  its  best  democratic  form 
has  lain  in  its  work  of  social  liberation  and  of  social 
encouragement.  It  has  given  new  opportunities  of  self- 
realisation.  Its  economic  service,  at  a  period  when  in- 
dividual buoyancy  and  initiative  were  especially  needed, 
has  been  immense.  But  still  greater  has  been  its  work 
in  stimulating  a  belief  in  ideals  among  great  multitudes 
of  people  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  danger  of 
falling  into  a  state  of  intellectual  indifference  bordering 
on  materialism.  At  a  period  of  rapid  intellectual  and 
social  transition,  it  has  furnished  new  motives  of  action 
and  new  hopes  for  the  future.  It  has  helped  forward 
those  who  were  economically  and  morally  strong  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opportunities  to  which  it 
has  opened  the  door.  It  has  scoured  away  many  pre- 
judices and  unreal  distinctions.  It  has  cleared  the  ground 
for  new  foundations.  But  its  work  has  been  least  success- 
ful among  the  morally  weak  and  among  those  lacking  in 
vigour  of  personal  initiative. 

Side  by  side  with  the  public  elementary  school  we  in 
England  have  had  the  industrial  school.  Its  training  has 
been  in  the  main  through  handicraft,  combined  with  the 
brisk  discipline  of  a  strictly-ordered  but  not  unhappy  form 
of  community  life.  It  has  succeeded,  and  that  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  with  the  very  children  in  whose  case  the 
education  given  in  the  ordinary  schools  had  failed.  Should 
we  not  now  make  wider  use  of  the  experience  which  the 
industrial  schools  have  gained?  Is  it  not  desirable  that 
trial  should  be  made  in  certain  districts  of  a  new  type  of 
elementary  school  with  far  more  practical  and  constructive 
work  in  its  curriculum,  with  a  great  deal  of  physical  train- 
ing, with  an  active  corporate  life,  and  with  simpler  aims 
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in  repaid  to  more  Htorarv  studies?  For  manr  of  iht 
children  in  our  elementary  schools  in  England  the  pment 
curriculum  is  too  ambitious,  and  something  simpler  ukI 
more  j)ractical  would  stand  them  in  better  stead.  Thote 
men  will  be  in  the  lon^  run  amon^  our  sanest  citiiens  snd 
firmest  characters  who  have  learnt  to  do  their  dav's  work 
as  well  as  it  can  be  dcme,  and  who  ha%'e  grained  at  th« 
elementary  and  ccmtinuation  school  a  desire  to  be  ^ond 
engineers,  ^ood  carpenters,  ^ood  plumliers,  frood  builden. 
f^ood  farmers,  or  ^ood  servants;  findin||^  in  pmctiral  effi- 
ciency the  In^st  preparation  for  the  tasks  of  f-itizen»bip 
in  a  self-^overnin^  <*(mnnunity. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  to  watch  for  si|rns  of 
special  talent  amonfr  all  the  children  attending  the  nation* 
schools,  and  to  provide  for  every  boy  and  j»irl  of  marked 
inlelltM-tual  or  artistic  promise,  howe%'er  humbly  bom.  ihe 
fullest  opportunity  for  the  highest  and  most  fittinfr  educa- 
tion. Kntrland  has  alwavs  <lrawn  some  of  her  finest  abilitr 
from  humble  iiomes,  and  we  should  do  more,  fur  more,  this 
is  done  at  i)rescnt  to  help  very  liberally,  and  very  h-nr. 
the  best  talent  when  we  find  it.  The  "  educational  ladder  '" 
is  a  n<'cessary  part  of  a  nation's  educational  ideal:  ba: 
skilled  manual  labour  and  craftsmanship  are  not  dark 
caverns  nut  of  whi<'h  eveiy  boy  of  bright  intelligenrr 
should  be  ent'ouraped  to  climb. 

A^aiii,  let  us  nnt  identify  the  world  for  whieh  w« 
seek  (o  train  evcMV  I'hild  snielv  with  the  world  of  material 
interests  and  of  visible  things.  L(*t  us  not  forget,  ia 
our  eduf'atiniial  plans,  the  weight  that  should  be  attached 
to  the  elaims  of  the  spiritual  realm,  whose  frontien 
transcend  political  frontiers  and  whose  commonwealth  it 
in  heaven. 

'Ihnse  wild  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  educa- 
tional administratiim  feel  on  their  minds  the  pressure  of 
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three  difPerent  claims.  They  feel  the  pressure  of  the  claim 
of  the  individual  for  the  development  of  personality  and 
for  such  training  as  will  secure  economic  independence. 
They  feel  also  the  pressure  of  the  claim  of  the  State  for 
national  organisation  and  for  the  economic  strength  which 
comes  through  individual  energy  and  trustworthiness  in 
associated  effort.  Thirdly,  they  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
claim  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  international  brother- 
hoods of  like-thinking  or  like-feeling  men  and  women. 
We  must  admit  the  justice  of  each  claim.  Any  one  of  the 
three,  if  pressed  alone,  is  hurtful  and  mischievous.  But 
each  claim,  rightly  understood  and  seen  in  due  proportion, 
is  vialid,  and  it  is  by  a  fine  tact  and  sympathy  that  the 
teacher  will  decide  what  weight  must  in  any  given  case  or 
at  any  given  time  be  attached  to  any  one  of  them.  All 
true  education  combines  opposites,  and  is  a  unity  made  up 
of  many  diverse  forces.  The  three  claims  may  be  har- 
monized by  that  give-and-take  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
political  wisdom  and  also  of  true  education. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Limits  of  Compulsory  Education  in  the  United 

States. 

TiiK  planning  iuhI  provision  of  courses  of  further  training 
for  boys  tuwl  jrirls  <1\irintr  the  rritical  years  whirh  follow 
the  eh»iiientarv  dav-school  coiirso  bids  fair  to  berome  ou^ 
of  the  chief  educational  problems  in  all  countries  where 
the  prtpulation   in  largely  urbanised,  and   where   the  id- 
<lustrial  system  is  highly  devehqiod.  In  the  di  scum  ion  of  the 
({uestion,  however,  economic  and  industrial  eon  si  deration* 
call  for  as  close  in(]uiry  as  the  purely  edueatinnal.  Amone 
the  data  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  lawf 
which  now  fix  the  limits  (tf  compulsory  8ehcM>l  attendancr 
and  those*  whi<'h  pnttect  children  and  younf?  jiersnns  from 
premature  or  i'X<'essive  labour.   In  view  of  the  variety  of  thr 
laws  of  school  attendance,  etc.,  in  different   parts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  the  following  summary*  and  aocnmpanyinf 
tables  mav  be  foinnl  useful  f(»r  reference.     At  the  end  of 
the  tables  will   be   t'oun<l   a   statement   <if  the  number  of 
children  between  10  and  1()  years  of  a^  who  were  found 
by  the  enumerat(»rs  enjraped  in  the  Tnited  States  Cen*u» 
in  IfHM)  to  be  "  earning  money  regularly  by  labour,  con- 
tributing t(t  the  family  support,  (tr  appreciably  assisting 
ill  iin'chaiiical  or  agrirultural  industry." 

In  twt»ntv-iuie  out  ot  the  tortv-seven  States  ineludtd  in 
the  following  table  (which  refers  to  the  {M*riod  endinfr  De* 
<-tMnb(>r  olst.  1!MH>)  the  upiNT  age  limit  fixed  by  law  for 
<-nuij)ul><»rv  attendanre  at  scho<d  is  14.  These  twenty-one 
Statt's  are  Arizona,  California,  DiMtiict  uf  Columbia,  Idaho, 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  seven  States — Eansas, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
Washington — the  upper  age  limit  is  fixed  at  15 ;  in  five — 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah 
— at  16 ;  in  one — Minnesota — at  18 ;  and  in  one — Wyoming 
— at  21.  In  the  remaining  twelve  States — ^Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,^  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Virginia — there  is  no  general  compulsory  attendance 
law. 

But  these  figures  must  not  be  accepted,  without  some 
qualification,  as  representing  the  exact  state  of  the  case 
as  regards  compulsory  attendance  in  the  United  States. 
Certain  other  facts  require  to  be  considered  along  with 
them. 

(1)  The  school  attendance  laws  are,  generally  speiaking, 
in  advance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of 
children.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  make 
the  minimum  age  for  employment  in  the  Northern  States 
14  years  (16  in  mines)  and  about  two  years  less  in  the 
Southern  States. 

(2)  There  are  various  recognized  exceptions  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  in  several  States,  especially  in 
those  with  a  high  age  limit.  In  Bhode  Island,  for  in- 
stance, the  upper  age  limit  of  15  is  not  applicable  to 
children  over  13  who  are  lawfully  employed.  In  other 
States,  where  the  limit  is  16,  similar,  exceptions  are 
allowed,  e.g.,  to  children  from  14  to  16  whose  labour  is 
necessary  to  their  own  or  their  parents'  support  (Colorado) ; 

1.  North  Carolina  has  recently  adopted  a  compulsory  education  Uw. 
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to  children  over  14  lawfully  employed  to  labour  at  home 
or  elsewhere  (Connecticut);  to  children  orer  13  who  raa 
read  and  write  English  and  are  regularly  employed  ia 
useful  service  (Pennsylvania). 

(8)  In  some  cases  the  annual  period  of  compulsory  al tea- 
da  nee  is  very  short  (e.g.,  Arizona,  12  weeks,  6  consecatiTv; 
Idaho,  12  weeks,  8  consecutive:  Nevada,  16  weeks,  8  coa- 
secutive),  hut  it  is  1)ecoming  general  to  require  attendaace 
during  the  whole  time  the  schools  are  open,  and  this  ii 
now  the  case  in  24  States. 

(4)  In  three  out  of  the  twelve  States  where  there  is  ao 
general  compulsory*  attendance  law  there  are  special  attea* 
dance  hiws  applying  to  particular  districts  (Marylaad, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee);  and  in  five  others  (Arkaa- 
sas,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  S.  Candina  and  Texafl)  u  rertaia 
amount  of  indirect  compulsion  is  exercised  by  means  of 
educational  restrictions  on  child  labour.  Similar  restric- 
tions will  come  into  force  in  (ieorgia  after  January  1, 1908. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  illiterates,  attendance  up  to  16  yeaif 
of  age  at  day  or  night  school  is  frequently  required  eTva 
in  those  States  where  the  general  age  limit  is  14.  The 
same  extension  of  the  age  limit  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
case  of  children  not  regularly  employed. 

((I)  The  strictness  with  which  the  law  as  to  compolsorr 
attendam'e  is  enforced  varies  very  much  from  State  to 
State.  In  Michigan  (age  limits  7 — 15)  the  compulforr 
attendance  law  was  reported  in  1905  to  be  enfon*ed  ia 
only  ^i,'iGO  districts  out  of  7,267.  In  Nebraska  (afpe  limits 
7  -1;))  there  wen\  in  1904,  206..J02  children  of  compulforr 
school  age,  and  of  these,  148,984  (72*21  percent.)  made  the 
re([uired  attendances.  In  Iowa  (age  limits  7 — 14)  reports 
iron)  country  su}>erintendent8  in  1903  stated  that  49  of  the 
counties  enforced  compulsory  school  attendance  in  part;  8 
*'weie  trying  to  enforce  it";  31  counties  report  that  "it  is 
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enforced" ;  2  that  "it  has  had  good  effect" ;  1  that  "senti- 
ment is  growing  in  favour  of  the  law" ;  1  "no  complaint" ; 
1  "not  very  well" ;  4  "not  enforced" ;  and  1  "in  rural  schools 
only."  The  Massachusetts  (age  limits  7 — 14)  report  for 
1905  states  that  closer  supervision  of  superintendents  has 
secured  a  better  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  laws ;  the 
Washington  (age  limits  8 — 16)  report  for  1904  says  that 
the  law  seems  to  have  worked  well  and  to  have  accom- 
plished the  desired  object  wherever  county  superintendents 
have  faithfully  performed  their  duties  in  regard  to  it; 
from  Indiana  (age  limits  7 — 14)  it  was  reported  in  1904 
that  "  the  compulsory  education  law  has  accomplished  the 
work  intended,  and  has  increased  the  enrolment  percep- 
tibly " ;  the  Vermont  (age  limits  8 — 16)  School  Report  for 
1904  gives  the  number  of  children  of  compidsory  school 
age  as  43,359,  and  the  number  not  enrolled  in  school  as 
2,690  (6-2  per  cent.). 


Many  States,  in  general  terms,  forbid,  or  permit  only  under 
restrictions,  occupations  dangerous  to  the  life,  limb,  morals  or  health  of 
children.  In  some  States  the  employment  of  children  in  beggjng, 
theatrical  and  circus  exhibitions,  on  aangerous  machinery,  in  occupations 
requiring  the  handling  of  intoxicating  liquors,  nightwork,  etc,  is 
specifically  forbidden.  Where  the  employments  forbidden  are  not 
specifically  enumerated  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  of  law  is 
difficult  from  lack  of  judicial  interpretation  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
employment  dangerous  to  life,  etc. 
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Employment  of  Children  of  between  10  and  16  years 

OF  AGE  IN  THE  UnITED  StATES. 

In  the  United  States  Census  of  1900,  the  enumerators 
were  instructed  to  report  the  occupations  of  all  children 
of  between  10  and  16  years  of  age  who  were  "  earning 
money  regularly  by  labour,  contributing  to  the  family 
support,  or  appreciably  assisting  in  mechanical  or  agri- 
cultural industry." 

The  total  number  of  children  employed  as  above  was 
1,750,000.  Of  these,  60  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Four-fifths  of  the  children  employed  in  agricul- 
ture were  boys.  Most  of  them  were  employed  on  farms 
belonging  to  their  own  families.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  boys  and  a  great  majority  of  the  girls  employed  on 
farms  were  negroes. 

The  number  of  children  engaged  in  other  occupations 
was  688,000.  Of  these  186,000  (boys  110,000,  girls  76,000) 
were  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  Of  the  110,000  boys, 
59,000  were  messenger  and  office  boys,  servants  and  waiters 
or  labourers ;  12,500  were  employed  in  textile  factories  and 
9,000  were  employed  in  mines  and  quarries.  Of  the 
70,000  girls  mentioned  above,  50,000  were  servants,  wait- 
resses, laundresses,  etc.,  14,000  were  employed  in  textile 
factories  and  4,000  as  dressmakers  and  tailoresses. 

Four-fifths  of  the  children  of  between  10  and  16  years 
of  age  who  were  employed  in  cotton  mills,  resided  in  two 
comparatively  small  areas.  One  of  these  areas  (that  com- 
posed of  the  New  England  States)  reported  three-tenths  of 
the  total  number  of  children  employed.  Half  the  total 
number  was  reported  from  the  second  area,  which  consisted 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
tendency  to  employ  children  in  cotton  mills  is  greater  in 
the  Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern.     The  number 
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of  oporatives  omployod  in  cotton  mills  in  the  Xorthen 
and  WoHtern  States  is  half  as  larf^  a^ain  as  the  number  ii 
the  Southern  States,  but  in  the  North  onlv  one  cotton  miH 
operative  out  of  every  ten  was  under  16  yean  of  age,  vkik 
in  the  South,  the  proportion  was  about  three  timet  as  laifv. 
Massachusetts  reported  the  largest  aggregate  of  mill  opera- 
tives, but  the  smallest  {>ercentage  of  employed  childra 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  highest  percentage  vat  ii 
North  Carolina.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  negro 
children  arc  employed  in  the  cotton  mills.  Of  the  childm 
of  l)otwecn  10  and  14  years  of  age  employed  in  the  cottoa 
mills,  86  per  cent,  were  native  white  with  both  pareiti 
native. 

(See  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  1907,  and  BuUctia 
No.  69  of  the  United  States.  1900  Census  Bureau.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Should  Attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  be  made 

Compulsory  in  England  ? 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
should  be  made  compulsory  in  England  and,  if  so,  (1) 
within  what  limits  of  age,  (2)  whether  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys,  (3)  whether  in  the  case  of  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  occupations  and  in  domestic  service,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  factories, 
in  the  transport  trades,  in  shops,  in  offices  and  in  the 
various  forms  of  unskilled  emplo3rnient,  and  (4)  with  what 
further  limitation  of  the  hours  and  times  of  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons,  and  with  what  degree  of 
statutory  obligation  upon  the  employers  of  juvenile  labour 
and  upon  the  parents  of  the  young  people  concerned. 

In  preface  to  the  discussion,  it  is  desirable  to  define 
the  aim  of  continuation  schools  and  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  system  of  national  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  provide  at 
convenient  hours  further  instruction  for  those  who  have 
already  left  the  day  school  and  have  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tical work  of  life  whether  as  apprentices  or  as  independent 
wage-earners  or  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  It  endeavours 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  sexes.  It  presupposes  a  sufficient 
basis  of  elementary  education  but,  where  that  is  defective, 
attempts  to  supply  it.  The  lower  age  limit  of  its  pupils 
varies  according  to  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  are 
released  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  elementary  day 
school.       In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  its  work  the 

2    S 
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contiiuiution  hcIiooI  inchulos  nianv  different  fomis  of  adult 

ft 

oduration.  The  hijrlior  aj?e-Hniit  of  its  provinc'e  is  tlww- 
foro  undoRiiod.  The*  task  of  the  coiitiiniation  sc-hnol  thu« 
falls  into  two  main,  though  not  clearly  dem  urea  ted.  diri- 
sions  -the  elementary  and  the  advanced.  Its  work  i»  in 
part  jrencral  <*ducation,  but  incrcasinprly  (thnuph  by  u** 
means  excluMivelv)  technical.  Its  function  is  two-fold  :  to 
pieparc  its  pupils  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  dutie* 
of  citi/cnship  and  to  incivase  their  {M)wer  and  skill  in  breanl- 
winning  occupations.  For  thtKse  who  leave  the  pigmentary 
sch<M»!  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  ape  and  caunot  pro- 
ceed to  a  secondary  day  scluicd,  the  cfintinuation  »i-hnol 
attempts  to  give  during  adolescence  and  early  iuanh«Mid 
or  wcmianhood  su<-h  opportunities  of  furth^T  trainin? 
as  the  exigencies  of  employment  may  [K*rmit. 

The  discussion  which  follows  is  arranged  un4ler  thri* 
heads,  viz.  :     - 

(1)  Is  there  need,  on  social  and  economic  grounds,  to 
encourage*    in<*r<>ased    attendance   at    continuation    M-hnnls 

in    England  y 

{"2)  Would  it  be  exjiedient  in  any  cin'um stances  to 
apply  to  cnntinuation  sciiools  the  principle  of  compul«MirT 
attcndaniM  r* 

(•{)  If  tiie  answer  to  both  of  tliese  questions  is  la 
the  afKrmativc*.  in  what  manner  is  it  desirable  that  the 
principlt'   of   compulsory   attendance   should    be    applied^ 

1  shall  endeavour  in  dealing  with  these  quest  ions  to 
lav  the  aigumcnts  on  both  sides  beffire  the  reader  m 
fairly  as  1  can,  seeking  rather  to  furnish  him  vith 
materials  tor  a  judgment  than  to  press  him  towards  a 
foregone  conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  not 
wish  mc  to  conceal  (whether  he  assents  to  them  or  noi 
the  conclusions  to  which  cmr  inquir}'  has  led  me. 
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I.  Is  there  need,  on  social  and  economic  grounds,  to 
encourage  increased  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  in  England  ? 

The  attendance  at  evening  classes  and  at  other  forms 
of  "  further  education  "  in  England  and  Wales  is  large. 
In  the  session  1904-5,  the  evening  classes  under  inspection 
by  Government  (and  there  were  many  others  which, 
because  not  so  inspected,  did  not  come  into  the  statistics) 
were  attended  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
(718,562)  students,^  six  out  of  ten  of  whom  were  males. 
Thus,  as  many  as  22  per  1,000  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  attended  evening  classes  under  Gov- 
ernment inspection  in  the  session  1904-5.^  No  statistics 
exist  which  enable  us  accurately  to  compare  the  niunber 
of  students  in  evening  classes  in  different  countries  but, 


1.  This  figure  is,  if  anything,  below  the  mark  bat  for  a  necessary 
qualification  of  it,  see  pp.  Ill — 112. 

2.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  figure,  22  per  1,000,  the  corre- 
sponding number  per  1,000  of  population  of  pupils  who  at  about  the 
same  time  were  attending  secondary  day  schools  in  different  parts  of 
England.  The  figures  given  below  were  obtained  in  the  course  of 
inquiries  made  during  1904-6. 

Pupils  in  all  Secondary  Day  Schools,  Public  and  Privatb. 

PeroenUge  of 

Oiiifl  in  ihe 

ntunberof 

papUt 
reoemng 
8«oond»n^ 
Education 


Boys 
per  1000  of 
population 


Girls 
per  1000  of 
population 


Boys  and  Oiils 

together 

per  1000  of 

population 


Essex    (Administrative 

County)        6*11 

Hampshire  (Admini- 
strative County) ...  6*85 
Derbyshire  (Admini- 
strative County) ...  3*53 

Exeter        11*14 

Birkenhead        6*59 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne..  6*79 

Liverpool 4*14 

Huddersfield      3*99 


5*76 

3*88 

1*54 
13*73 
8*72 
5*88 
3*70 
3-46 


11-87 

10-73 

5*07 

24*8 

15-3 

12*67 

7-84 

7-45 


48*5 

361 

30-3 

5519 

56-94 

46-4 

47-1 

46-4 
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so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  a  larger  attendance  at  ^mh 
classes  in  England  and  Wales  than  in  any  foreign  country 
in  which  attendance  is  voluntary.  Second  to  England  in  thi* 
regard  stands  France.  But  the  weak  spot  in  the  system 
of  continuation  schools  both  in  France  and  England  lie4 
in  their  failure  to  carry  forward  without  break  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  begun  in  the  elementary 
day  school,  to  attendance  at  which  alone,  in  both  countrie*. 
legal  compulsion  now  applies. 

In  Kngland  and  Wales  the  limits  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  school  vary  (a  minimum  being  laid  down  br 
statute)  according  to  the  bye- laws  of  different  distrii*ti. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  present  law  may  be  thnt 
summarised. 

(//)  Children  may  he  employed  in  agriculture  at  the 
age  of  eleven  (if  the  local  bye-laws  contain  a  special 
provision  to  this  eiVe(*t)  provided  that  they  attend  school 
2o0  times  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen. 

ih)  With  this  exception,  no  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  can  obtain  either  partial  or  total  exemption  from 
the  duty  of  attending  school. 

(r)  A  child  hetw^'en  twelve  and  thirteen  (or,  if  the 
hyc-hiws  so  provide,  between  twelve  and  fourteen)  can 
only  obtain  total  or  partial  exemption  upcm  the  conditiont 
which  the  bye-laws  of  the  district  prescribt*. 

((!)  In  those  districts  in  which  the  bye-laws  are  still 
restricted  to  children  under  thirteen  years  of  agv,  a  child 
lM»twccn  thirteen  and  fourteen  can  obtain  total  exemption 
cither  on  passing  the  fourth  standard  or  on  having  made 
(since  reaching  the  age  (»f  five  years)  350  attendances  in 
n(»t  nmre  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years, 
whether  consecutive  or  not. 
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(e)  A  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  claim 
partial  exemption  (if  such  exemption  is  allowed  by  the 
bye-laws  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides)  on 
having  made  300  previous  attendances  in  not  more  than 
two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  preceding  years 
whether  consecutive  or  not. 

The  general  effect  of  this  complex  system  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table  showing  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  of  elementary  school  age  on 
April  1,  1901,  which  was  on  the  register  of  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  year  ending  January  31,  1901, 
these  figures  being  taken  as  the  nearest  comparable  to  one 
another. 


CENSUS.'    April  1, 

1901. 

Estimated  Population  in  England 

AOKH. 

and  Wales  at  each  yeai 

of  age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3 

and   under  4 

357,881 

359,959 

717,840 

4 

,      5 

361,731 

362,455 

724,186 

5 

,       6 

344,861 

348,027 

692,888 

6 

,       7 

346,327 

347,016 

693,343 

7 

,       8 

347,433 

347,958 

695,391 

8 

,       9 

346,726 

348,345 

695,071 

9 

,     10 

342,612 

343,993 

686,505 

10 

,     11 

325,967 

327,450 

653,417 

11 

,     12 

334,449 

335,903 

670,862 

12 

,     13 

329,213 

330,130 

669,343 

13 

,     H 

336,080 

335,632 

671,712 

14 

,     15 

332,578 

332,931 

665,509 

15 

,     16 

328,482 

337,400 

665,882 

16 

,     17 

336,180 

344,703 

680,883 

Board  or  Bduoatiov 
Sr&TiRioi.*    190O->l. 
(YearendingJan.81,19QI) 
No.  of  ehlldren  on  Soliool 
registers  on  last  daj  of 
school-year.      B«qni  and 
Oirls  not  given  separatelj 
Percentage 
of  total 
Boys  and     population 
Gills        of  that  age 


201,270  or 
413,770  or 
586,923  or 
627,885  or 
631,501  or 
632,933  or 
626,345  or 
608,446  or 
593,317  or 
532,692  or 
250,126  or 
46,989  or 
(ISororer) 
6*446  or 


Totals 


4,770,420     4,801,902     9,572,322     5,758,143 


28*03% 
6713% 

84-7% 

90-48% 

9081% 

9106% 

91-23% 

93-11% 

88-5% 
80-79% 
37-23% 
706% 

•96% 

(of  pop. 

hetween 

a^— 16) 


1.  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.     General  Report  (Cd.  2174). 
Appendix  A,  Table  20,  page  212. 

2.  Statistics   of   Elementary   Day   Schools,    etc    (Cd.    1139),    1900-1. 

Table  9,  page  31. 
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So  far  as  vrv.  knnw,  the  attpndancc  at  the  dav  srhnnl  :• 
IxMii^  prolonged  to  a  more  advanced  af^e  than  wan  formertv 
the  rase.  The  htst  (inures  are  found  in  an  appendix  xt> 
the  Board  of  Kduoation  Keport  for  1904-5.  But,  th#T 
have  been  h»ft  out  of  the  Board*H  Report  for  the  last  year. 
It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  was  am- 
biguous, but  they  were  better  than  nothing,  and  all  we  can 
now  do  is  to  fall  back  upon  them,  though  they  are  fretting 
a  little  out  of  date.  Thev  seem  to  show  that  the  number 
of  pupils  who  remain  at  the  elementary  schools  till  they 
are  between  1-iJ  and  14-i  had  more  than  doubled  in  the 
ten  years  1S94 — VJiY)  inclusive.  During  the  decade  the 
totals  show  steadv  annual  increments  from  l«io.624  to 
2-)8,T75.  This  is  satisfactory,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
an  increasing  number  of  (*hildren  pass  on  to  secondary 
si'hools  at  I'i  vcars  of  a<:e  or  earlier.^  The  number  uf 
children  leaving  the  public  elementary  schools  between 
14*    and   loi   years  of  age   if>se  from  •W,748   in    1894  to 

1.  All  availnl)!*'  rviilriue  points  to  this  condusion,  but  tbc  nuirbrr  cf 
pupils  att4'iuliiit;  st'ioiultiry  sihools  in  Kngland  is  not  prrcuelj  karwa. 
The  only  voiiipnhfniiive  return  in  I'xi.stencM*  is  thmt  issued  bj  tbt 
K<luiatiim  iVpartiiu'nt  in  IMKS  [n\.  Mi.'M.  Ijondon  :  Wymann].  Tkai 
shitweil  that  nil  Juno  1.  1VJ7.  there  uert'  21^.544  pupils  (lA^.d^r.*  bort. 
lH:iJi|'2  ^irls)  in  \hv  sthools  mniprlM-d  in  the  n-turn.  Hut  many  «ihocb 
w«r4'  iiirluileil  in  it  whi(h  (in  point  of  the  a^e  of  their  pupils.  w«iv 
elenxntary  rathrr  than  sfumdary  in  ihararter.  During  the  yean  l9(Wr 
statist  it.  s  have  Ik-^mi  published  showing  the  total  attendance  of  bcfjn  aD^ 
^irl.s  at  soionilary  si  hi»ols  ot  all  tyiH>s  in  a  number  of  seietted  ama 
For  a  sumniary  ot  some  of  thes«*.  see  Sfidler  Serondar^  and  H\yh»r 
Htitf  titiiit,  ill  A'.o'X  (County  Kdumtion  oflite.  (*helmsford,  ISM),  pa^  7. 
an<i  the  Kent  Kduiation  ('«  niMiitti'4''s  >'//•«  i/r/  lirpnrt  on  Ht*jh»r  RdvM- 
tint,  in  h'»nt  'Kent  Kiluiation  Committee.  Caxton  House.  Wcstminsler. 
I'.MM'ii.  paL^e  'V  The  statist irs  issued  annually  hy  the  Board  of  EdncalKS 
are  tiiiilined  to  thoM*  se<-onflary  Arhools  which  are  in  receipt  of  pwrti 
fi'crii  the  lioard  of  Kd  mat  ion.  Thus  they  omit  the  great  Publii  Scboob 
and  the  ])rivate  preparatory  and  many  other  M'honls.  The  number  ef 
|uipits  m  the  state-aided  secondary  si  h(.K>l.H  in  England  increased  (ma 
v'>.:C:i  in  V*\*.\-\  to  iti.r.Ms  in  lim4-:>.  fStatistirs  of  Public  Education  ■ 
Kn-land  and  Wales.   l'.H)|-ti.  id.  32').').     I..ondon  :  Wymans.) 
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47,681  in  1903. ^  The  last  figure  is  809  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  left  public  elementary 
schools  in  that  year  at  the  age  of  10^  years  and  over. 

The  general  result  of  these  calculations  may  be  stated 
as  follows.  In  England  and  Wales  on  April  1,  1901, 
there  were  estimate  to  be  19996,564  children  between  12 
and  15  years  of  age.  In  the  school  year  ending  January 
31,  1901,  there  were  on  the  public  elementary  school 
registers  on  the  last  day  of  the  school  year  829,807 
children  between  the  same  ages.  This  leaves  a  difference 
of  1,166,757  to  be  accounted  for.  The  number  of  children 
between  12  and  15  who  were  in  the  secondary  schools  on 
June  1,  1897,  as  shown  by  the  ''  Betum  of  Pupils  in 
Public  and  Private  Secondary  and  Other  Schools  "  *  (the 
only  census  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can  refer)  was 
106,764.  That  return  indeed  was  not  exhaustive  and 
during  the  following  years  a  great  (but  not  fully  recorded) 
increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools.  It  would,  however,  be  sanguine  to  estimate  that 
the  number  was  more  than  doubled.  This  leaves  nearly  a 
million  children  between  12  and  15  who  were  not  receiv- 
ing education  in  day  schools.  But  in  the  session  1902-3 
the  number  of  pupils  between  12  and  15  years  of  age  who 


1.  By  Section  22  (2)  of  the  Education  Act  1902,  it  is  provided  that  a 
local  education  authority  may  furnish  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 
school  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  will  not  be  more 
than  16  years  oi  age.  But  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education 
the  local  authority  may  extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  school  if 
no  suitable  higher  education  is  available  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  school. 

By  Section  11  of  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act  1907 
a  local  education  authority  has  power  to  aid  by  scholarships  and  barsaries 
the  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  of  scholars  from  the  age  of 
twelve  up  to  the  limit  of  age  fixed  by  the  section  quoted  above  from  the 
Education  Act  1902. 

These  changes  in  the  law  have  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  consider- 
able results,  but  their  probable  effect  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  elder  scholars  in  many  public  elementary  schools. 

2.  C.  8634,  1898,  p.  11. 
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attended  evening  classes  under  Government  in»pe<*ticm 
was  only  147,191.  Let  us  add  about  50,000  (a  i^eDerutit 
allowance)  in  order  to  cover  those  who  were  in  rIaMM 
not  included  in  the  Government  statistics.  The  rnncla- 
sion  is  that  not  more  tlian  one  in  five  of  the  children  ia 
England  and  Wales  i-egularly  attend  the  continuatioB 
schools  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  el^ 
mentary  day  school  roui*ses.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
these  children  live  in  country  (*ottages  with  no  evening 
school  within  convenient  reach,  or  are  otherwise  so  circum- 
stanced that  they  could  not  fairly  be  ex|>ected  to  attend 
an  evening  sch(M)l  during  the  winter  months.  It  will  he 
fair,  therefore,  to  state  that  not  more  than  one  out  uf  evenr 
three  of  the  children  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  who  might 
be  expected  to  <lo  no,  regularly  attend  a  continuation 
school  during  the  years  immediately  following  their  coum 
at  the  elementary  day  school.  This  leakage  is  serioui^ 
And  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  more  seriooi 
still. 

Hut  though  there  is  pra(*tically  no  doubt  about  what  is 
hap]K*ning.  otiicial  statistics  throw  curiously  little  light 
upon  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  We  need  two  tables — 
one  showing  year  by  year  the  number  of  children  who  left 
the  public  elementary  schools,  precisely  classified  accord- 
ing to  «ge;  the  other  showing  year  by  year  the  number  of 
])upils  (also  classified  according  to  each  year  of  their  age^ 
who  were  in  attendance  at  continuation  schools.  In  each 
case  boys  and  girls  should  be  shown  separately.     The  firrt 

of  these   tables  would   show   us   whether  the  elementarr 

• 

school  leaving  age  is  rising,  and,  if  so,  in  what  degree: 
how  many  lioys  and  girls  leave  between  13  and  14,  hov 
many  Ik* t ween  1-i  and  14,  iiow  many  between  14  and  15, 
and  how  nianv  over  lo.  Tiie  second  of  the  tables  would 
show  how  far  the  continuation  schools  dovetail  into  tlie 
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close  of  the  elementary  day  school  course  and  to  what 
extent  the  continuation  schools  catch  the  boys  and  girls 
when  their  day-school  course  is  over.  But  the  statistics 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  admirable  in  nearly  all 
respects,  fail  to  furnish  us  with  this  information, 
necessary  though  it  is  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  economic  bearings  of  our  present  educational  law. 
There  are  no  tables  which  give  the  precise  number  of  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools 
in  each  successive  year;  and  the  statistics  giving  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  continuation  schools, 
instead  of  showing  the  precise  ages  of  the  pupils,  group 
them  under  terms  of  years,  viz.,  12 — 16, 16 — ^21,  and  over  21. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  groups  should  be  broken  up  and 
classified  according  to  sex  and  to  yearly  intervals.  As 
things  are,  we  cannot  measure  with  any  precision  the 
growth  or  decline  of  the  number  of  those  in  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  during  the  years  which  follow  the 
close  of  the  day-school  course.  The  Board  of  Education 
would  render  a  great  service  by  giving  the  country  more 
detailed  statistical  information  about  this  frontier  region, 
in  which  elementary  school  life  abuts  upon  the  period 
of   early   wage-earning   and   of   adolescence. 

In  some  towns  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stn^ngthen  the  link  between  the  elementary  day  schools 
and  the  evening  continuation  schools.  At  Widnes  about 
four  out  of  five  boys  who  leave  the  day  schools  begin  at 
once  to  attend  the  evening  schools.  At  Rochdale,  during 
the  years  1905-7,  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  under  17  who 
had  left  the  day  school,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  corres- 
ponding category  of  girls,  were  in  attendance  at  evening 
classes.  At  Halifax  about  58  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
(boys  and  girls)  who  left  the  elementary  day  schools  in 
1906  joined   the  evening  continuation  schools  within  a 
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voar.  At  Littleborouirh,  in  the  session  190G-7,  half  ilw 
children  (boys  and  pfirls)  went  on  straight  to  the  eveninf 
cliisHes  on  completing  the  elementary  day  hc*hnol  roarir. 
Tliese  results  show  what  can  be  done,  even  under  our 
system  as  it  stands,  by  attentive  and  skilful  a«lniinistn- 
tion  iind  with  the  goodwill  of  the  parents  and  of  influential 
employers  (»f  hibour,  to  mortise  the  work  of  the  i-^ift- 
tinuatioii  classes  to  that  of  the  public  elenientarj  day 
schools.  Many  local  authorities  ami  the  representative* 
of  the  Hoard  of  Education  have  worked  hard  to  im prove 
the  intellectual  efH<'iency  and  practical  usefulneu  «if  the 
evening  <'lasses.  Public  interest  in  the  matter.  especiallT 
in  Lancasliii-c,  in  (lieshire  and  in  the  West  Itidinf.  hat 
recently  become  mucli  keener  tlian  it  used  to  lie,  and  wh 
encouraging  results.  An  increasing  number  of  eniplnvrri. 
esp(M'ially  in  tlie  engineering  trades,  enciiurajere  their 
younger  workpeople  to  attend  evening  class4»8.  and  a 
number  of  firms  in  otiier  branches  of  industrv  havp  »c 
an  excellent  example  bv  the  can*  which  they  have  !»hovii 
for  the  educational  weltaie  of  the  lads  and  girU  emplnyrd 
by  them.'  There  is  every  reason  to  Wlieve  that  thai 
among  thoughtful  woiking  men  and  women  the  convirtioa 
grows  that  ii  more  prolonged  education,  prurti<*al  in  itf 
methods  but  humanizing  in  its  i<leals,  is  one  of  th« 
gn>atcst  boons  which  their  children  can  rei-eive.  And 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  young  people  theniselvv* 
are  convinced  that  they  have  much  to  gain  from  a  f^oni 
education.  Hut  in  th<*  great  majority  of  English  ttivns 
tlu>  continuation  schools  are  still  in  a  <Iisap|Miintiug  state. 
Wc  arc  at  |>resent  only  at  the  In^ginning  of  what  mar 
glow  into  a  gicat  movt^ment  of  national  opinion  in  favour 
ot  im|noved  eilucation  for  the  masses  of  the  |ieople.     The 

I.  Sim*  riiapttT  VIII..  ami  osiNN'mlly  pn.  aiKl^S.  Tlie  muler  viO 
Mii«lrr^t;tiiit  tliai  tlif  lUt  ;;iv4'ii  in  rinipter  VlII.  in  verv  far  from  bfUtf 
(*\liaii-ti\f.  'V\w  eiiipli>y«'i><  wlio  «*iic<iunip*  their  wurtpeuple  Ui  alCcM 
cMMiiii;^  i'|}i*«srH  limy  iit»w  l)c  iiuiiilwre<l  !»}*  liiinilrvdM 
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groat  majority  of  parents  and  employers  are  still  in- 
different. The  old  habit  of  mind,  which  led  English 
people  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  power  of  education,  is 
hard  to  shake  off.  In  some  cases  education  is  regarded 
with  hostility  rather  than  with  contempt.  Many  men 
of  the  foremen  class  make  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lads 
in  the  works  getting  opportunities  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. And  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  heard  of  cases 
in  which  boys  had  actually  been  threatened  with  dismissal 
if  they  went  to  the  evening  school. 

There  is  mischief  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
moral  mischief  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual. 
City  life  is  making  the  danger  worse.  Unskilled 
employment  at  thirtieen  with  good  money  tempts  a  boy 
like  a  baited  trap.  He  is  drawn  into  a  way  of  life  which 
leaves  him  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  without  a  trade  to 
his  fingers  and  with  the  habit  of  steady  learning  gone  out 
of  his  head.  If  we  ask  the  elementarv  school  master  about 
it,  he  says  that  much  of  what  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
succeeded  in  doing  for  such  a  boy  disappears  during  the 
two  or  three  years  immediately  following  the  day  school 
course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ask  the  teachers  of  the 
technical  evening  classes,  we  find  them  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  have  forgotten 
much  of  the  knowledge  which  they  i*equire  as  a  foundation 
for  technical  work.  Thus,  inquiries  which  begin  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  line  lead  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion — 
that  the  vears  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
aie  the  point  of  educational  leakage;  that  we  have,  as  it 
were,  laid  down  a  costly  system  of  water  supply,  but  have 
left  badly  leaking  pipes  just  behind  the  tap;  and  that  some 
change  is  needed  in  our  educational  regulations  in  order  to 
clencli  tlie  work  done  in  the  elementary  day  schools  and 
to  provide  a  sounder  foundation  for  efficiency  in  skilled 
trades  and  in  the  duties  of  home  life. 
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Tliis  is  how  the  (|uestion  pri^sc'uts  itself  to  a  pniup  •  f 
\v liters  w)i(>  wull  know  the  coiulitioiis  of  fitv  life  abd  t^ 
nature  of  tin*  London  bo  v. 


"  Thf  typo  that  will  Ih*  nccdoc]  in  the  future  is  the  type  of 
aiitl  vfr.sutiU*  minr/>';  the  problem  of  to-day  is  how  we  are  to  prudvt 
this  tvi>iv  Will  anvone  who  knows  the  town  bov  claim  that  w  an 
now  producing  it 7  Versatile  he  certainly  is.  but  his  is  a  superikm 
and  mercurial  versatility,  produced  with  fatal  certainty  by  the  '^■^»^^ 
life  of  the  street.  He  is  master  of  a  thousand  tricks  .  .  .  bat  a- 
teliigeut  he  certainly  is  nut,  in  the  way  he  must  be  if  he — and  ka 
nation  —an^  to  prosper.  It  would  be  foolish  to  blanie  the  eleifiCBtarj 
.schools  for  this;  considering  his  diffirultie!» -espei-ially  the  tMgnun 
habits  of  the  families.  an<l  the  necessarily  large  classes — the  elrErfBian 
school  teacher  produces  very  wonderful  results:  but  the  nu'ral  ivsaltt 
are  {Hirhaps  more  wonderful  than  the  mental.  And,  howiTer  pootf 
the  teaching  may  Ix^.  liciwever  successfully  the  brighter  ihildien  biv 
be  taught  a  great  deal  more  than  is  learned  by  the  childm  cf  Ui 
wealthier  chisses  by  the  time  they  arc  fourtc-^en.  there  can  b»  v 
question  that  the  average  boy,  still  more  the  stupid  boy.  u  tamed  em 
to  live  his  life  and  earn  his  wage  without  the  equipment  he  k^ 
needs.  His  education  stfips  at  the  mo.st  critical  point  ;  he  has  wA  «K 
learned  to  apply  his  little  knowledge  to  any  practical  use:  has  boc  Mt 
brought  it  into  rotation  to  any  purpose — even  an  easy  sum  us  ant* 
metic,  stated  in  an  unacciistomea  wav.  will  seem  to  him  insolobie.— 
and  the  habits  of  fibs4>rvation,  of  which  the  foundations  ha«e  Yum 
well  enough  laid  in  the  school,  soon  fall  to  pieces  for  lack  of  coBtmak 
stimulus  and  training.  His  employment  as  errand  boy  or  ran  bey.  ■ 
nies«,«nger,  bottle  was  her.  or  what  not.  sharpens  his  wits  in  a'  frv 
directions,  but  leaves  his  mind  un worked  in  many  and  nntraiaed  ■ 
all.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  is  usually  rather  more  ignc'rant  tka 
he  was  at  thirteen — a  matter  of  small  importamv:  but  aliio  moch  mm 
capable  of  learning — a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Ffw 
vears  f)f  idlene.ss  has  had  its  efFec  t :  half  his  mind,  the  working  ha»f 
has  lost,  not  gained,  in  strength.  How  is  this  loss  to  be  preTcBUd* 
.  .  .  There  is  only  one  conclusion  either  the  day-sihoiil  edwaUfli 
must  b4*  prolonged  l>ey(md  the  ace  of  fourteen,  or  the  eveninc  schoai 
must  be  made  compulsory.  C)f  the  two  alternatives  th«'  former  is  fa 
the  present  cut  of  the  question  :  public  opinion  is  not  likely  to  atxm 
to  rais4>  the  age  limit  still  further  for  some  years  to  come.  That 
remains,  then,  the  set -on  d  alternative,  that  evening  schools  shculd  W 
made  <  oinpulsfiry  for  all  boys  and  girls  between  the  af^es  of  iomrtam 
and  .sevcnt«'4'n  who  are  not  lieing  efficiently  taught  during  tito  dav. 
and  this  step  we  venture  to  advocate  as  strongly  as  pCMsible.  is  ik 
interests  both  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  prt^sent  and  of  the  ntxSMi 
and  workers  of  the  future.''* 

Ill  lJ>Ot  the  Intenlopartniental  (Nmiinittee  on  PhTfiral 
D(*terinration  came  to  the  .^iaine  eoncliisinn.  and  9toted  it 
in   lan^iiajre  whirli   is  les.»*  raey  but  mor*'  ofRrial. 

**  The   period   of   adoh'seenee    is   responsible    for   nmck 

waste*    ot    hninan    material    and    for   the    entrance    iipoB 

1.  "Stii.lies  of   n..y  Lite  in  our  Cities."     Edited  by  E.  J.   V 
pp.  •js:t     »l       L..n»lnn*:  J.   .M.   Dent  &  Co..   1901. 
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maturity  of  permanently  damaged  and  ineffective  persons 
of  both  sexes.  The  plasticity  of  the  physical  organization, 
the  power  it  possesses  of  yielding  rapidly  towards  de- 
generative or  recuperative  influences,  appears  to  terminate 
at  eighteen,  and  the  records  of  the  years  preceding  that 
age  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  decisive  for  self- 
improvement  or  the  reverse.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  period 
of  which  too  little  account  is  taken.  With  the  classes 
under  consideration,  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  is  over  just  when  in  its  full  significance  it  becomes 
most  necessary.  Parental  discretion  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  and  in  lieu  of  it  very  little  supervision  is  exercised 
in  any  other  quarter  over  physical  or  moral  development."^ 
Part,  at  any  rate,  of  our  urgent  difficulty  in  regard 
to  unemployment  (though  no  one,  except  perhaps  the 
members  and  investigators  of  the  Poor  Law  Commision 
can  at  present  say  with  confidence  whether  the  part  is 
small  or  large)  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  in  large  towns 
great  numbers  of  boys  drift,  after  leaving  the  elementary 
day  schools,  into  occupations  in  which  it  is  no  one's 
business  to  see  that  they  get  any  technical  or  general 
education  which  will  help  them  to  enter  a  skilled  trade 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  That  some  of  the  boys  themselves 
realise  this  may  be  shown  by  a  piece  of  first  hand  evidence. 
Ml.  D.  B.  Kittermastcr,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Shrews- 
bury Lads'  Club  in  Liverpool,  set  himself  to  ask  the  club- 
members  about  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  a  paper 
which  he  was  under  promise  to  read  at  the  Congress  of 
the  National  League  of  Workers  with  Boys,^  held  in 
Manchester  on  November  26,  1906.  A  lad  in  the  club 
heard    him    asking   questions    and    wanted    to   know   why 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee,  vol.  i,  paragraph  366.     London:  Wvman 

&  Sons.   1904.     Cd.   2175.  ^ 

2.  Hon  Sec,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse.     Toynbee  Hall,  Commercial  St., 
London  E. 
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ho  was  (loiiifi:  it.  Mr.  Kittonnaster  explaiiiod.  Th«*  U;. 
at  niicc  ilcmaiulod  writing:  mat*  lial.s.  **  I'll  writt-  y  'u  - 
j)ajM*r  (HI  uiu'iiiplnyiiiriit."  ho  said.  Mv  |jr(nlu«ed  "h- 
li)ll()\viiijr,  wliich  is  all  the  iimre  inloresiinj*  Iw-au-*-  :* 
rniiM's  trom  a  lad  wliciso  fathor  is  usual  I  v  mie  •*{  rb* 
iiiiciiiploycd  and  wlin  hiinsi*lt'  in  the  i-ouist*  i»x  nft*^:- 
jiiMUths  iiiado  trial  at  lour  ditVon-iit  places  nf  wnrk. 

"  Th«-r«'  vvniild  not  Unw  Im-oii  h:Ut  mi  iiiaiiv  iineiiiiilow<l  ri.er.  v^ihr^ 
alxiiit  th»'  siitM'ts  «.r  mir  liir^:*-  towns  as  tht-i**  an*  n'-w.   it   thr.»  "rc 
when  llit'v  wt'ie  Imiv^.  Wfiv  appri-ntii*-^  lu  sonn'  siiitalilr  tr^iir      T>^ 
art*  at    fiK-M-nt    in    Livorpfioi    many   hoy.i   whit    wnrk    at    i<.ialyAra«   :  r 
MVt-ntv-MX  111  nils  wt'i'klv.  antl  aUo  tyrant  1  I  »ovs   whu    work   i«<Ar.i  t 

Mianv  hours  as  thf  ahovf-iiM  iitiont'il ]{v  ami  hv.   &•  ibt^ 

^ii>\\  ohicr.  Ihi-y  jii^t  Ik-;; in  to  n-ah-*.*  thoir  folly  of  n-.t  'ry-jz^ 
to  ^vt  a  situation  in  \vhii  h  thry  miuht  haw  U-ariicfi  a  traii«-  tli* 
woulil  ha  VI-  Ik  III  sour  use  to  thiMn  in  aft^T  lif«'.  in<«tcaii  (if  zu.ll; 
tri  L'o  I  nt  and  swell  th«-  rank'*  «>t  tht*  uiu-niplovi'd.  M.inv  i.-f  t^  *•  r. 
in  Livi-r|>o<i|.  as  soon  as  thfV  U'avt*  si  hool.  first  |(Mjk  nut  f*>r  a  '-f  t  ht 
a  priuti-r's  «'n-an<l-hf>y.  .\ttrr  a  while  they  ^et  t:r«'<l  of  thiit  iiort.  ul&r 
joh.  ami  they  either  j;i-t  ihsiiussi'd  <ir  thiy  liavi*.  Th*-y  C"  «.n  1:m  rh-i 
tor  a  lon;^  tinif.  until  isayi  thry  art'  about  eighteen  year:^  oi  x^r.  ut-z 
at  that  ap'  th«'y  are  too  hi^'  t<»  work  as  erran<l-h«iy».  iin«i  Ityey  ,:•< 
jobs  as  ili.i  k  lalmurers.  or  sonx-  join  thf  Army  or  Navy.'  • 

hi  tlio  dis(-us>ion  nt  tlio  ipiostinu  of  ('ontiniiati«»;i  si  h'^cU 
till'  sprrial  iK'ods  oi'  *r\v]^  must  hv  loineiulu'ivd  as  wtdl  a« 
till  ISO  ot  hoys.  Malo  adiniiiistiators  aro  a  littli*  apt  -• 
ovorlnok  tlioni.  Somo  ot  tho  points  wiiich  must  lit*  krp' 
in  mind  in  mnsidorin^  tho  caso  of  ^irU.  iiavo  \h^^  n  veil 
inii  hv  Miss  Cathorin*'  Wohh,  ox-soc-rolarv  of  tho  Women  * 
Indnstiial  Conncil. 

"  Thv  treml  ot   <<ur   niodein  svst«-ni   of  edueatiuii  has   Itn-n  cc  us£' 
thf   woikiim   ^iri   to   takt*   her  natural   plaie  as   the   hrlpnx^t   et  i^ 
work  in  ^- man.    without    fitting   htT   for  an   inde|)entient    iM^non-.h    ab4 
«i\ii   rcspiiiisiliility.  .  .   .  Today  the  ^irl  ha.s  lK*i'rinio  as  ii.ui-h  a  «&£» 
asst'i  to  luT  parents  as  the  I  my. 

"The  I'diiiation  i;ivtii  has.  adinitte<lly.  not  Invn  of  a  «.hara<trr  tt  ft: 
>:iiN  lor  skilled  eniploynn'nts.  and  «>arly  wa^o-oarning  has  piv\rR:«ii 
thrill  trorii  iearnink:  at  honit*  the  diim<-stif  arts  whii  h  lould  niak«  !hfC 
i'IIk  i«-nt  hous«>wivfs.  Their  training  a.s  potential  citizrns  ha»  Km* 
alii.n.st  wholly  iK'^U-itril.  both  by  parent.s  and  educationalutA  Afvr 
the  first  lart'lfss  ytstrs  ot  maidenhi  od  have  pasMul  nn  one  depl«>cv« 
liioi-f  lUtply  than  thi>  working  woman  herself  the  rrrors  of  traiiuu 

I.  St/in f    /f''f'r#7#'.    .lanuary    KM)7.    artiele    "  I'neni ployed    ami    Bey 

Labour,     bv  I).  H.  Kittennaster. 
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through  which  she  is  handicapped  at  every  point.  The  valiant 
struggles  of  the  young  untrained  housewife  to  '  manage  her  household ' 
and  her  husband's  limited  income  to  the  'best  advantage'  are  amongst 
the  unrecorded  deeds  of  heroism  which  go  to  make  our  nation  truly 
great.  They  present  the  obverse  of  the  dark  picture  of  ignorance  and 
pitiful  inefficiency  which  troubles  us  so  deeply. 

"Another  remarkable  change  in  the  outlook  of  working  women  is 
also  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  is  given  to  it  by  the  majority 
of  people.  Through  the  associations  of  the  work-room,  of  girls'  clubs, 
temperance  and  political  organisations,  trade  unions,  co-operative  and 
other  mutual  associations,  a  vigorous  and  by  no  means  small  minority 
of  working  women  have  sought  and  found  a  system  of  self -education 
in  citizenship  of  a  quality  little  short  of  marvellous  considering  their 
initial  disabilities.  Economic  responsibility  as  a  wage-earner  has 
brought  to  working  women  a  corresponding  realisation  of  her  civic 
responsibility. 

"  The  danger  of  reaction  against  which  I  wish  to  utter  a  word  of 
warning,  lies  in  the  neglect  of  this  new  economic  value  of  girls,  and 
this  new  civic  spirit  in  working  women.  In  the  well-meant  desire  to 
promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation,  physicians  and  educa- 
tionalists alike  are  inclined  to  insist  that,  willy-nilly,  working-class 
girls  must  specialise  as  housewives  and  mothers,  whilst  parents  still 
require  that  they  shall  become  industrial  wage-earners  at  the  earliest 
possible  age.  The  consequence  is  an  unrecognised  clash  of  interests 
between  which  the  child  is,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  suffer,  unless  the 
normal  elementary  school  life  can  be  made  to  overlap  into  the  wage- 
earning  period,  until  the  girl  herself  arrives  at  some  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  education  and  its  bear- 
ing uiM)n  her  future  life.  This  development  rarely  happens  before 
the  age  of  sixteen,  if  as  early. 

"At  present  the  control  of  the  educational  authority  over  the  ele- 
mentary school-girl  ceases  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  for 
the  vast  majority  of  children  all  definite  mental  training  is  then  at 
an  end.  What  happens  then  is  usually  an  interval  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months  spent  at  home  waiting  for  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
birthday,  when  the  factory,  the  shop  or  the  'place'  is  open  to  receive 
the  worker.  Sometimes  the  girl  acquires  a  certain  store  of  household 
handicraft — of  a  sort — at  her  mother's  side;  but  more  often  she  spends 
the  time  in  some  form  of  unremunerated  drudgery,  losing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  mental  training  gained  at  school,  and  acquiring  instead 
an  aimless  vacuity  of  mind,  restless  improvident  habits,  and  a  distaste 
for  any  form  of  mental  exertion.  She  is  fit  only  for  one  of  the  un- 
skilled subordinate  manufacturing  processes  waiting  to  use  her  labour 
as  that  of  a  cheap  machine.  A  few  years  of  blighting  factory  life, 
and  the  girl  becomes  the  wife  of  some  labouring  man,  and  the  mother 
of  children  who  perish  in  infancy,  the  while  we  rail  at  her  complete 
ignorance  of  the  first  laws  of  motherhood. 

"  My  contention  is  that  compulsory  school  life  should  not  and  need 
not  cease  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  should  be  prolonged  in  the  com- 
ptilsory  continuation  school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  All  thought  of 
sex  specialisation  should  be  banished  from  the  curriculum  for  children 
under  twelve,  and  onlv  introduced  in  the  broadest  social  sense  after 
that  age.  At  fourteen,  when  the  normal  elementary  school  period 
ends,  the  work  of  preparation  for  special  duties  may  begin  with 
advantage  in  the  day  or  evening  continuation  school;  broadened  and 
steadied  on  an  assured  basis  of  character  building  through  efficient 
training  in  civic  responsibility.     A  few  years  of  this  method  and  our 
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industrial  lifo  would  be  free  from  the  menace  of  cheap 
girl  labour.  One  may  even  hope  that  a  new  appreciation  of 
service  as  an  industry  might  follow  the  training  in  the  ccwnpaiiofy 
continuation  schf)ol.  if,  at  the  same  time,  self -respecting  ideas  cc» 
cerning  the  dignity  of  home  life  were  inculcated.  One  of  the  matk 
curious  social-industrial  phenomena  of  our  day  is  this  reTolt  of  thi 
working  girl  against  the  subordination  of  herself  in  domestic 
whilst  she  rushes  in  her  thousands  into  industries  which  sal 
her  to  a  machine. 

"  In  making  this  plea  for  compulsory  continoation  schoob  I 
ciniiii  to  .s{K'ak  authoritatively  concerning  the  past  mistakes  ia  a« 
elementary  school  methods.  They  are  recognised  by  all  edncatioaalflU. 
they  arc  felt  by  all  workers.  My  onlv  claim  to  a  hearing  is  thai  of  s 
worker  and  a  student  of  the  industrial,  economic  and  social  coBdiiioai 
surrounding  the  lives  of  women  workers.  I  venture,  howcw.  M 
assert  that  the  comparativelv  less  liberal  standard  of  education  dttmtd 
fitting  and  sufficient  for  girls  of  all  classes  as  conipansd  with  tte 
given  to  boys,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  admittedly  lower  itaadari 
of  efficiency  required  of  girls  as  workers  and  the  conteniptiwly 
lower  estinrate  in  which  thev  are  held  as  citizens. 

"  If  the  State  wants  intelligent  mothers  to  safeguard  the  health  rf 
its  future  citiZiCns  the  State  must  l)e  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  la  m 
niggardly  spirit.  The  present  disastrous  educational  gap  biti* 
childhood  and  early  womanhood  must  somehow  be  bridfera.  and  iht 
p}irents  must  l)e  imlnctNl  t<i  fon*;:u  some  piirtiun  nf  the  isaia*  tf 
early  wage-earning,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  physician  and  Ikt 
educationalist  in  preparing  th«Mr  girls  for  a  worthy  place  in  the  mk»1 
life  of  the  nation  and  in  the  democrary  of  labour.'  ' 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  fa(^e  a  dii&rult  question* 
nainol y :  Is  the  terhnicnl  instnietion  given  in  eveniiif 
classes  ut  technical  institutes  likely  to  be  of  anv  rvftl 
advantage  to  the  great  mass  of  Iab«>urer8?  Is  it 
from  a  sound  instinct  of  its  pn)bable  lack  of  practical 
value  to  them  that  so  many  are  indifferent  to  the  nppor* 
tunity  of  getting  it  Y  Many  experienc:ed  men  are  ol 
opinion  that  under  present  conditions  of  employment  a 
very  large  proportion  of  hibourers  and  other  workers  (mea 
and  women)  have  no  opportunity  of  applying  si*ientifir 
principles  to  th<Mr  work.  They  admit  that  from  the  poiat 
of  view  of  ultimate  national  welfare  we  may  be  sacrificiaf 
human  interests  to  the  rapid  production  of  what  Roskia 
rails  "  possessive  wealth,**  and  neglecting  to  nourish  that 
truer  form  of  wealth  which  is  life,  **  life  including  all  its 

1.   f'nirer*ify  Iferieir.  June  IMG:  "The  need  for  oompalaory 

tin  nation  schools.     A  plea  on  behalf  of  girls." 
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powers  of  love,  of  joy  and  of  admiration."^  But  they 
hold  that,  as  things  are,  technical  education  is  for  the 
great  multitude  inevitably  useless  because  the  conditions 
of  work  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  scientific 
application  of  it.  "  Give  technical  education  "  (they 
argue)  **  to  the  future  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  industry.  But  for  the  rank  and  file  it  is  dis- 
cipline  that  is  needed,  not  science.'' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  under  present  conditions  of 
industrial  organization  the  knowledge  gained  from  courses 
of  technical  instruction  is  not,  in  many  cases,  capable  of 
being  directly  applied  to  their  work  in  the  factory  by 
men  or  women  engaged  in  some  grades  of  labour.  Yet 
the  conditions  which  cause  this  to  be  so  are  in  some 
measure  psychological  and  alterable,  and  by  no  means 
always  economic  or  necessarily  permanent.  It  is  often 
because  employers  and  foremen  (especially  foremen) 
and  the  leading  workers  in  the  workshop  are  not  interested 
in,  or  are  sceptical  of,  the  practical  application  of  science 
to  industry  and  because  they  are  indisposed  to  appreciate 
the  indirect  and  collateral  value  of  such  application,  that 
more  opportunities  are  not  found  of  making  profitable  use 
of  the  results  of  technical  education  and  also  of  profiting 
by  the  adaptive  and  waste-saving  habit  of  mind  which 
is  the  best  result  of  a  good  scientific  training.  In  a  town 
in  Germany  there  is  a  technical  class  for  stokers,  and 
the  men  who  have  gone  through  the  course  get  good  em- 
ployment readily,  because  they  are  found  to  make  more 
economical  use  of  the  coal  than  those  who  have  not  been  1 

so  trained.     It  is  in  reducing  the  margin  of  waste — waste    f     -  /^ 
of  time  and  of  effort  as  well  as  waste  of  material — that  the 
value  of  scientific  training  for  the  mass  of  workers  will 

1.   Vnto  this  Last,  edition  of  1877,  p.  156. 
2   T 
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1)0  found.  And,  tlioii^h  it  may  jiossibly  l>e  true  that,  ia 
somo  trades  or  in  parts  of  some  trades,  techniral  cUswf 
are  not  of  nnuli  direct  value  to  the  ordinary  worker  » 
far  as  skill  in  Iiis  trade  is  eoneerned,  it  is  in  all  ca«f 
true  that  a  worker  will  profit  (if  the  eonditions  of  em- 
ployment are  just)  hv  tlie  development  of  intellectiul 
power  and  freneral  intellijrence  whirh  will  result  f 
a  well-planned  cciurse  of  training.  Nor  must  the  q 
lion  be  reprarded  only  fnmi  the  jM»int  of  view  of  x\ke 
works]  I  op  or  factory  or  farm.  We  have  to  think  of 
training  the  man  and  tlie  citizen,  not  only  of  trainiac 
those  dexterities  which  will  secun*  rapid  and  profitablf 
production.  **  The  ^reat  product  of  England/*  i* 
Civifrhton  said,  '*  is  not  so  much  its  institutions,  its  empire. 
its  con\mer<'e  or  its  literature  as  it  is  the  individaa! 
Kn^Iishman  who  is  moulded  by  all  these  influences  ami 
Is   the   tilfini/itr   tt'.st   of  tlwir   ralur,^*^ 

In  certain  tra<les,  the  practical  instruction  which  rai 
l)e  ^iven  under  the  somewhat  artificial  conditions  of  tkr 
techni<-al  school  is  admitted  to  be  of  direct  prartif*al  valw 
in  wap»-eaniinfr  to  workers  of  all  prades.^  This  it  tk# 
cas(\  for  example,  in  the  cabinet  making  trades,  in  soar 
branches  of  metal  working,  and  in  dressmakin|r  aaJ 
millinery.  The  observation  is  true  of  all  industries  is 
whi<'h  artistic  skill  finds  scope,  or  nii^ht  find  scope,  ii 
the  actual  work  of  those  pei*sons  who  are  en|ra|^  is 
making  things.  Hut  under  conditions  of  factory  pf^- 
duction  for  a  k»H'nIy  competitive  market,  such  opfM^ 
tunities  are  comparatively  rare,  so  far  as  the  rank  aai 
file  of  tin*  workers  an»  <-oncerned.  And  this  would  pmw 
a  diiKculty  in  the  way  of  the  planning  useful  courses  of 

1.  HoMi.iiM-s  Lo<tun's.  ls*m.  "  Knplish  National  Character.'* 

2.  In  another  drpnrtinont  of  trthnital  education,  this  hotdi  ^ooi  d 

shorthand  and  ty|)ewriting. 
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technical  instruction,  not  as  at  present  for  a  self -selecting 
minority  but  for  nearly  all  the  male  population  of  between 
fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  methods  even  of  factory  production  need 
be  even  for  the  rank  and  file  as  devoid  of  artistic  oppor- 
tunity, as  is  now  usually  the  case.  The  nature  of  demand 
affects  the  conditions  of  supply.  The  two  things  inter-act. 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  demand  and  you  influence  the 
conditions  of  production  under  which  the  demand  is 
met.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  more  callings  a  nation 
offers  in  which  artistic  power  and  individual  gift  can 
show  and  exert  themselves  in  constructive  work,  the  higher 
is  likely  to  be  the  plane  to  which,  if  they  have  character 
and  refining  ideals  and  economic  opportunity,  the  masses 
of  a  people  may  rise.  "  Men  who  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  work  by  which  they  make  their  bread,  will  look  to 
wealth  as  the  only  means  of  pleasure."  As  Suskin  said, 
it  is  not  through  the  degradation  of  the  operative  into  a 
machine  that  nations  win  the  kind  of  ilbalth  that  is  most 
worth  the  winning. 

In  many  of  its  new  developments,  however,  modem 
machine-industry  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
degrade  the  operative  into  a  machine.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics  is  to  sieve  out  the  workers 
into  grades  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess 
the  required  kinds  of  ability  and  alertness.  An  automatic 
machine  does  not  want  mere  automata  to  look  after  it. 
It  sifts  the  workers  according  to  their  capacity  of  skilfully 
watchful  service.  There  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
for  men  possessing  good  judgment,  trustworthiness  of 
character  and  the  power  of  dealing  intelligently  and 
tlioughtfully  with  new  conditions.  In  fact  one  of  our 
most  pressing  problems  is  how  to  deal  with  the  human 
waste  which  has  come  about  through  the  discarding  of 
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the  s«'rviiM\s  of  workers  unable  to  adjust  thciiiselvp^  x**  The 
new  reciuiieinents.     Tlie  eliaraeteristie  quality  w)ii«h  ha» 
most    '*  sel(M'ti<in-vaIu(*  *    under   the   most    advan«  i-il   iiiL- 
ditions  of  uiodtM-n  industry  is  an  adaptive  mind  an*  Lins! 
tn  a   rork  of  moral   principle.     This  is  ihe   ehara«-t»-ri«':' 
(juality   wliirh   a   W(>ll-phtnned  i-ourse  of  etlucatiim.  •••n.- 
hilling  discipline  and  stimulus,  can  devehip  in  tliii««*  «Lii«r 
inhred   <-a])acities  respond   to  such  a   training.      It   i«  t: 
this  reason  that  1)y  a  sure  instinct  the  thoughtful  nii'Ui1if!> 
of  the  working  <dasses  are  he^innin^  to  deiiiaml  f(»r  ih^-ir 
chihiren  a  mon>  eifective  and  prohm^ed  course*  nf  >•  hi* ! 
training'     than     thev     themselves     received.      Tliev     kii»'W 
that     under     modern     conditions    scientific     tiaiiiinir    la 
the  technical  class,  it'  it  lias  hcen  preceded  liy  an  inte!!**- 
tually  tiiorouirh  an<l  stimulating  course  of  general  <iiu<j- 
tion,  tits  youn^  people  of  hoth  sexes,  provided   tlit-y  ha^^ 
inti'llijrcnce  and  character,  for  promotion  to  niori»  ie»|H  l- 
sihic    positions,    iM'cause    it    makes   them    cpiicker    in   prr- 
ce])tion.  moie  self-ailajitive.  and   more  halancetl    in   pru*- 
ticjil     jud^'ment.      Many    id'    the    skilled    workers    lN»]:ev«» 
that    the    ]H>ii(Ml    of    ciim]>ulsory    attcndan«-e    at     the    day 
schiiol  sIkhiIiI  he  <'Xt<'nded  first  to  1')  and  ultiuiatidv  tn  I'* 
yea  Is  ot  ;i«r»»,  tiie  course  of  (raining  during  tlie  hist  thnw 
vcais  til  consist   larmdv,  thoui^h  not  exclusivelv.  i»t  lianJ- 
woik  ot  diiVcient  kin<ls.      If  such  a  plan  weiv  (H-onomi*  allv 
]Mis>ihle  i;i   ])oint    in   i-e<rard   to  whi<*h  opinion  is  divided- 
it   would   he  dcsirahh'  on  e<lucational  ^rountls.      liut  iinj 
Niirh  e.\tt'n>ion  of  the  periinl  of  compulsory  attendant^  at 
the    day    ^rhmds    would    press    heavily    u]>on    the    (Mn^rrr 
families,  «'S|M'cia]ly  on  those  eii^a^ed  in  unskilh-il  laU^ar. 
unless    it    wei(»    accompanied    hy    very    hir|;o    ex|N'nditurp 
on   iii;iintcnaiice  allowances,  an  «*xpenditurr  which  would 
form  ;i  (-liar;:<'  on  puhlic  funds  so  heavy  as  perhaps  to  bf 
pin||ihitiv(>.     The  public  advantage,  ht>wevi*r,  of  M>i*uriiur 
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for  the  rising  generation  a  prolonged  and  suitable  course 
of  training  in  day  schools  would  be  very  great,  much 
greater  indeed  than  that  which  would  result  from  requir- 
ing attendance  at  evening  schools  after  working  hours  are 
over.  The  feasibility  of  the  plan,  therefore,  calls  for 
careful  inquiry  and  detailed  discussion.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  public  opinion  is  at  present  ripe  for  any  such  exten- 
sive change,  but  as  the  economic  and  social  value  of 
improved  national  education  is  more  clearly  realised  many 
difficulties  which  now  look  serious  may  prove  to  be  not 
insuperable.  Possibly  some  carefully  devised  plan  of 
half-time  attendance  at  day  continuation  schools  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be  found  practicable. 
There  are,  at  present,  many  trades  or  parts  of  trades 
in  which  boy  or  girl  labour  is  employed  in  ways  involving 
premature  strain,  arrested  education  and  long  hours  of 
deteriorating  routine.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  the 
workmen,  and  not  the  employer,  who  engage  and  employ 
these  boy  and  girl  workers.  But  the  evil  consequences 
are  the  same.  Custom  and  habit  of  mind  may  prevent 
us  from  realising  the  social  injury  which  is  being  done  by 
such  employment,  in  many  cases  (it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten) without  those  who  are  directly  responsible  being 
conscious  of  the  mischief  caused  by  their  action.  Yet 
this  use  of  adolescent  labour,  unless  accompanied  by  much 
educational  care  and  regulation,  interrupts  at  a  critical 
point  the  course  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment which  is  required  to  produce  the  efficient  adult 
citizen.  In  other  words,  it  wastefuUy  interferes  with  a 
course  of  development  which  it  is  the  main  task  and 
purpose  of  civilised  government  to  shelter  and  promote. 
Such  forms  or  conditions  of  employment  may  be  imme- 
diately profitable  to  some  individuals  or  groups  of  in- 
dividuals, but  are  parasitic  upon  the  national  life  as  they 
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inflict  ^ravc  and  irroparalilo  liiss  upon  tlio  yoiinj?  pe<»pU 
('oucciimmI  and  upon  tlio  coinniunitv  to  which  th*'V  liel'K:? 
Thi\v  injure  the  y<»un^  j)<m)J)](»  hy  (Ipprivin^  th«»iii.  at  *\it 
most  rritical  {HMiod  in  their  liiV,  of  t]ie  furtlier  Traininr 
necessarv  to  oualit'v  them  tor  skiUed  emiilovineiit.  Thrv 
injure  the  <-omniunitv  in  two  wavs :  first,  l>v  ^loprivini?  ir  -f 
tlie  full  in«'rease  in  eeonoiuie  eftirieney  wliich  niipht  rv.*ul: 
fnuu  the  j)uhlie  outlay  upon  odueation.  if  the  <-ours*  ^'f 
traininj^  were  not  hrou^ht  in  a  prematun»  eloso:  arid. 
seron<lly,  hy  increasin*;  the  iiunihiM*  of  ]iersous  who  iMvr.m^ 
once  mnre  a  rhar^e  upon  the  conununity  at  a  time  of  i:fr 
when  they  mi^ht  have  continued  capable  of  self-supj^r^. 
injr  intlustry.* 

In  Kn^^Iaiid  public  opinion  on  educational  matter?  h.i« 
of  late  ]>een  niovini;  in  a  new  and  mun*  hopeful  diriHti'-L. 
Theie  has  been  a  significant  clianjre  in  our  attitude  »^i 
mind. 

First,  the  importance  of  the  physical  cumlition  i»f  'h* 
<'hildien  is  becoming  more  prominent  in  our  thi^uirht 
about  the  scope  and  purpose  of  school  work.  ii<H4- 
learninir  is  seen  to  he  onlv  part,  and  nut  a  1  wavs  the 
most  ini]H)itant  part,  of  a  f^ood  .««ch(»oI  training.  S<ien<^ 
is  niakin^^  us  realis(>  that  hitherto  we  have  paid  far  tt«r> 
little  rciraid  tt»  the  phvsical  side  of  education  and  to 
the   connection    between   the   mind   and    the    iMidv. 

Secnntllv.  tli(>  stint  ot  education  which,  till  latelv.  wai 
tiiou^ht  sutiicient  tor  the  masses  of  the  peopk*  is  begriniiins 
to  liMik  mca«rie  and  inadetjuate.  We  do  nut  for^t  the 
^n«at  wnik  whicii,  thii»u<rh  the  devotion  of  teaclier»  ;&nd 
manaL:ci>  and  members  ot  education  autlioritieji,  the 
public  t  It-nicntary  sciioids  iiave  acct>mplislied  for  Knglund 
duiiiiir  the  last  twt-nty  yeais.     liui  we  are  liecoiuing  cvn- 

7"  1.  .ii.<i   Ij.ii. -i'l.  :i.  i;  I.,  till-  r.»«.'J  viliiu'ii.  pp.  liv— ivi. 
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vinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  further  advance. 
All  the  children  in  the  nation  (and  not  least  those  who 
are  growing  up  under  adverse  conditions  of  home  life) 
should  be  given  the  good  foundation  of  a  liberal  training 
— a  training  which  will  invigorate  and  discipline  the 
bodily  powers,  touch  and  cultivate  the  imagination  and 
the  sympathies,  and  help  in  forming  a  purposeful,  stead- 
fast and  disinterested  character.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  every  child  remains  at  school  till  fourteen  at  least 
(a  much  higher  limit  of  exemption  being  desirable,  if 
economically  possible),  and  unless  the  elementary  schools 
are  well  staffed  and  the  large  classes  reduced  in  size. 

Thirdly,  the  national  aspect  of  the  problem  of  education 
stands  out  more  clearly  year  by  year.  We  see  that 
education  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  many  sided  social  problem. 
Our  notion  of  what  is  a  fitting  system  of  education  de- 
pends upon  our  social  ideal.  In  our  national  life  there 
has  to  be  both  freedom  and  discipline.  Therefore,  a 
sound  system  of  national  education  must  endeavour  to 
produce  vigorous  personalities  prepared  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  claims  of  national  service — a  service  which 
should  embrace  a  variety  of  forms  of  social  duty,  practi- 
cally and  morally  ameliorative,  as  well  as,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word  defensive.  Education  should 
favour  the  development  of  individuality  and  of  strong 
personal  conviction  upon  the  deeper  matters  of  life  and 
duty,  but  it  is  not  less  essential  to  stir  up  through  national 
education  a  sense  of  national  duty  and  of  obligation 
towards  the  State. 

Thus,  greater  stress  than  heretofore  is  likely  to  be  laid 
upon  these  three  things — the  physical  side  of  education; 
the  national  and  collective  (as  distinguished  from  the 
purely  individual)  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the 
healthy  and  intelligent  upbringing  of  the  children  and 
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I 


youth  of  the  people;  and  the  urpeney  of  the  nee* 

lH»ttiT  and   more   systematic   trainincr   for   the    dutU 
I       •  "... 

citizenship  and   for  home-making  and   family   clain 

training  which  must  consist  of  a  sufficiently  long  c 

••  of  liberal  education,  Idended  towards   its  end     witl 

practical  duties  of  life,  whether  in  the  worluhop  01 

homo. 

J^eyond  douht  tliere  has  been  a  quickening  of  the  1 

of   educational    responsibility   in    England.     We    rej 

more  clearly  than  heretofore,  how  critical,  alike  in 

eiVect  uiKin  physical  health  and  upon  character,  an 

years  of  adolescence,  and  how  much  more  might  be  w 

done,  by  private  etVort  and  by  public  authority,  to  ' 

oft'  the  perils  by  which,  in  un watched  and  unguided  ] 

those  vcars  are  beset. 

These  new   currents   of  national   thought   and   fn 

converge  upon  the  pr(d)leni  of  the  c(»n  tin  nation  ftch< 

that  is,  upon  the  difficult  (juestion,  what  kind  of  ed 

tional   care   it    is  expedient   that   the  community   sh 

extend  uvvi  Ixjys  and  girls  during  the  three  or  four  cri 

years   immediately    following   the   close  of   their  pn 

dav-school   course. 

I  The  evidi'uce  iH'fore  us  points  to  the  conclusion 

this  problem  cann(»t  be  satisfactorily  solved  without 
further  limitaticni  of  the  liours  of  juvenile  and  adolei 
labour,  ('J)  the  im]K)sing  upon  employers  legal  obligat 
in  reganl  to  the  further  education  of  their  younger  n 
p«'<>ple,  an<l  (-M  tiiMu-hant  interference  with  certain  ft 

^  ot    industry  which   are  parasitic   upon  the  body   pol 


These  conclusions,  however,  have  special  referenc 
the  nee<ls  of  industrial  and  commercial  distrirts.     In 
rural  districts  the  conditions  are  different.     We  have 
that  the  pivsent  trend  of  CMlucational  thought  is  tov 
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some  form  of  training  in  whicli  practical  employment  is 
combined  with  part-time  instruction.  Agricultural  call- 
ings lend  themselves  naturally  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Half-time  work  in  the  open  air  is  healthy  for  growing 
boys  and  girls,  if  the  labour  is  not  too  arduous  and  if 
the  conditions  of  work  are  really  educational  and  morally 
elevating.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  many  rural 
districts  in  England  the  conditions  of  field  work  are  at 
present  far  from  being  either  morally  elevating  for  boys 
and  girls  or,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  educational. 
The  worst  evil  in  many  English  villages  is  a  low  moral 
tradition  which  injures  boys  and  girls  alike.  And  many 
who  employ  them  have  in  view  cheap  labour,  not  the 
careful  training  of  the  next  generation  of  workers  in  the 
land.  Great  numbers  of  tenant  farmers  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  are  hostile  to  anything  which  will  make 
the  labourer  more  independent,  and  they  regard  what 
has  too  long  passed  under  the  name  of  "  education  "  as 
a  cause  of  unsettlement  and  difficulty  rather  than  of 
increased  efficiency  and  skill.  How  far  the  prevalence 
of  this  view  of  the  matter  is  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  the  poorer  sort  of  village  school;  how  far  to  the 
influence  of  social  prejudices  connected  with  the  English 
system  of  land  tenure;  how  far  to  the  farmer's  own  de- 
ficiencies in  regard  to  education ;  and  how  far  to  economic 
embarrassment  caused  by  a  long  struggle  against  the 
competition  of  imported  foodstuffs,  are  questions  upon 
which  judgments  differ  widely.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
educational  opportunities  of  most  English  rural  districts 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  below  the  level  of  those  which  an 
intelligent  town  workmen  would  wish  his  children  to 
-enjoy.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  quite  insufficient  for 
the  training  of  a  generation  of  country  workers  capable 
of  that  concerted  action,  based  upon  mutual  trust  and 
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«Mili^liti»uoil  by  Hcioiuo,  whicrh  is  the  sec  ret  of  the  »i 
(iiii<Ior  favourable  iM'onomic  conditions)  of  pros|)enius 
cultural  communities  in  Denmark  to  (iemianv. 
caniKit  Ik*  suiprisiMl,  therefore,  at  the  pi-etty  general  f; 
of  continuation  scliool  work  in  most  rural  distric 
Kntrhnul.  The  youn^  peoph^  ^row  up  in  an  atmos 
which,  as  a  rule,  nips  eciucational  ambitions  in  thtf 
What  is  roallv  want(»cl  in  most  count i-%"  distrir-ts  i»  i 
attitu(U>   of   mind    towards   education.     There    is   al 

dillVivnce   in  the   woihl   betwei'n    the   wav    in    whii! 

•I 

Danish   agricultural   r'ommunities  and   the    Kngliah 
upon  c4lucationaI  or|j^anisation  and  op]>ort unities. 

<  )n  the  other  liand,  there  an*  reasons  for  eue(>ura|r< 
and    ho|M'.      If  educational    opixiii unities   are    ade^i 
orpin iscd   and    if   the  social   atmosphere   is   invi^r 
and    romlu<-ive    to    independence   of   ehara<'ter,    it    i 
ht'ttcr  for  chihlren  to  ^row  up  in  the  country  than  \ 
the    aitifi<-ial     conditions    of    city     liiV*.        For    the 
pn»venieiit     of     metiiods    of    teaching     in     rural    «i 
nioie     has     1)e<'n     done     in     the     last     ten     vears 
in    the    previcnis    fifty.        The    HiKird    of    Education 
many  nf  the  (\)unty  Kducation  Authorities  have  en 
apd  jnactical  studies  in  <-ountry  day  schools  with  ei 
antl  !!>urccss.     Continuatmn  sciiools  are  by  no  meanfl 
versa II y  a  disap|Miinting  failuiv.     In  Cambrid^eshir 
exiiniph*.    theie    is    an    eveniiif^    schocd    in    cverv    m 
parish.     The  local  iniluence  f>f  such  a  school  us  the 
Manners   Sc  Ikm)!    at    Hake  well,   in   Derbyshire,    vrad 
ciiaii;:(*s  tlie  point  of  view  from  which  farmers  look 
seiimdaiv    education.     Thev    see    the    benefit     that 
sniiN  and  daughters  ^ain  fiom  good  teaching.      No 
in    Nniih  America  in  more  convinced  from   practiea 
]ieii('n(-r  ot  the  valiu'  of  education,  none  more  libel 
the    puhlir    support    of    it,    than    the    fanning    Sta 
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Wisconsin.  The  advantages  of  the  consolidated  schools 
which  have  been  established  in  many  rural  districts  of  the 
United  States  (notably  in  Ohio  and  in  Massachusetts)  and 
in  each  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  through  the 
munificence  of  Sir  William  Macdonald  and  the  educa- 
tional insight  of  Professor  Robertson,  are  realised  by  an 
increasing  number  of  administrators  in  our  agricultural 
counties.  The  work  of  the  People's  High  Schools  in 
Denmark  has  become  widely  known  and  is  heartily  ad- 
mired. Hundreds  of  country  clergymen  are,  as  they  long 
have  been,  the  unwearied  friends  of  the  village  school. 
And  the  town  populations  are  beginning  to  realise  that  an 
intelligent  and  prosperous  country  side  is  a  necessary  part 
of  national  welfare  and  a  reservoir  from  which  urban 
England  may  draw  supplies  of  strength.  The  time  is 
ripe  in  England  for  a  few  striking  object  lessons  in  the 
equipment  and  staffing  of  highly  efficient  rural  schools. 
Three  or  four  such  working  experiments  in  different  parts 
of  an  agricultural  county  would  set  people  thinking  and 
diffuse  a  new  idea  of  the  part  which  well-planned  education 
can  play  in  furthering  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of 
country  life.  Motor  transport  may  help  towards  a  solu* 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  elder  children  from  a 
group  of  villages  to  a  central  school.  At  present  there 
is  great  waste  of  intellectual  power  in  English  rural 
districts  through  the  inadequate  staffing  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  unlikely  to  encourage  in  English  rural  schools 
the  "  supplementary  classes  "  which  have  proved  success- 
ful in  Scotland.  If  the  Government  grants  were  propor- 
tionate to  the  real  working  cost  of  such  institutions,  higher 
elementary  schools  with  an  appropriate  curriculum  might 
do  for  some  country  neighbourhoods  what  the  6coles 
primaires  superieures  have  done  (though  less  effectively 
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than  mipfht  have  boon  hoped)  in  some  ]>arts  of  rural  Fr 
And  the  system  of  excusinjr  ])U]nIs  from  school  atteii 
during  several  summer  mcuitlis,  on  eonditioii  that  t]i«> 
tinue(hiy-s('hool  attendance  during  tlie  winter  u]>  t<>;i 
hiter  ap*  than  is  now  r(M|uired,  deserves  a  trial  wh 
the  srlionls  are  suflicit'ntlv  well  staffed  t(»  ensure  a  ••u 
training  for  sucii  ehler  pupils.  When  tliest*  prelin 
steps  have  heen  taken.  tlu>  fortunes  of  the  ruial  < nh 
tion  s<'h<»ols  will  ^vnw  hil^hter.  What  is  ni't-dt^ 
comprehensive  ticatment  of  the  wliole  prnhlfin  I't 
edu<'ation  in  Knf^land.  Administrative  iniproveni«-n' 
he  accompanicMl  hy  a  vigorous  propaganda  and  liy  u 
ally  increase<l  suhsidy  from  the  State.  At  prest-nr, 
rural  districts  in  Kn^land  cannot  possilily  affuril  r 
vide  out  of  local  rates  the  kind  of  education  whi^ 
jKMiple  n(»cd  antl  which,  when  they  learnt  its  InMieti'* 
would  heartily  appreciate. 

There  is  jrootl  ore  in  the  country  districts,  hut  it 
hein^  pro])erly  woiked.    It  is  to  the  national  intt-ri-s; 
shouhl  he  W(>rked  4*nerp'tically  and  well.     The  <-hiid 
our  vilhip's,  in  spite  of  all  th(>  educational  advaiita 
country  life,  have  hut  slender  opportunities  roni{iare4 
those  cnjoytMl  hy  their  contemporaries  in  tin*  lai^e  t 
In   the   ie-oit:anisation   ot   scIkniIs  now  piin^    fonr^ 
Mn^Mand.  it  is  just  that  countiy-hi-ed  chihlren  slmuli 
a  hetter  share.       Modern  husiness  of  all  kinds,  a^rif  ii 
and    uihan    alike,    demands    the    power    of    or^anii 
Tiie     welfare     of     an     airi'i<'tiltural     comniunitv 
mndern  conditions  de])ends  in  ^leat   measure  U|Min 
ness  to  conihine,  upon  th<>  prompt  and   intelligent  i 
M-icntitic  mctliiMls  of  f»iptni/ation.  and  up«in  cmi-(»iio 
rttort    in    ]>uttintr   ]>roduc«>   upon   the  market   at    the 

1.   "  Sim  i.il  l^•|•l•^t^  nil  Kilui  at  iuiu]  SiihjtMts."  vol.  vii  jl9i»2 
l"..|:i.  .i!i' n   in    I-'iMiiii'.'    liv   C'loinli'*»lfV    HriTt'ton   and   J.    C    Mr^ 
l^J     !!••.'  ami  :inj     4. 
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time,  in  convenient  and  attractive  forms,  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  secure  cheap  rates  of  carriage,  and 
with  a  steady  maintenance  of  even  quality.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  chief  part  of  the  task  of  rural  education 
in  England  and  elsewhere  to  induce,  in  place  of  the  old 
temper  of  isolated  effort,  the  new  spirit  of  association  and 
of  mutual  trust.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  schools 
must  be  intellectually  stimulating,  scientific  in  method 
and  skilful  in  the  combination  of  hand  work  with  literary 
training.  But  their  greatest  task  will  lie  in  moral  train- 
ing and  in  forming  in  the  hearts  of  young  people  a  definite 
moral  ideal  of  individual  duty  performed  for  the  common 
good.  A  training  of  this  kind,  however,  must  extend 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  attendance  at  the  elementary 
day  school.  It  will  involve  a  continuance  of  educational 
care  during  adolescence.  And,  as  in  Denmark,  it  may^ 
lead  to  some  form  of  adult  schools  for  young  men  and 
young  women  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  the  three  questions  propounded 
in  this  chapter  seems  therefore  to  be  that  it  is  desirable 
to  encourage  increased  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
in  England  both  in  town  and  country,  but  that  in  order 
to  secure  this  four  things  will  be  found  necessary — ^the 
power  of  a  social  ideal,  an  active  propaganda  inspired  by 
that  ideal,  further  limitation  of  the  hours  during  which 
young  people  are  employed  and  considerable  improvement 
in  the  ordinary  conditions  in  which  the  work  of  the 
elementary  day  schools  is  at  present  done. 

2.  Is  it  desirable  to  extend  to  continuation  schools  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance  ? 

During  the  last  few  years  four  Bills,  dealing  with  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  continuation  schools,  have  been. 
introduced  into  Parliament. 


I 
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(i.)  The  first  was  that  inircxhirpd  in  the  House  fii 
ill  July,  lf>04,  hy  tho  Hishop  of  Hon-fonl,  Dr.  Pei 
It  proposed  to  ^ive  power  to  loeal  edueatinn  autl 
to  make  total  or  partial  (>xeinption  from  attendain 
pu])lic  elementary  day  school  rondiiinnal,  in  the  1 
l)oys  or  pirls,  on  their  attending  some  reoopnised  c 
continuation  school  or  class  until  thev  should  attj 
a^e  of  sixtei»n  y<'ars,  or  should  reach  (in  reading.  ^ 
and  arithmetic)  **  the  standard  of  Stan<hird  VII  a 
hy  the  elementary  day  school  (Mule.**  The  Bill  pi 
to  fix  twelve  as  the  minimum  ape  for  total  «'xe 
from  attendance  at  a  puhlic  elementary  school  in  t 
of  l)(»ys  who  had  definite  apricultuial  or  hortirultui 
ploy  men  t  and  whose  parents  desired  that  thev  sht 
so  employed,  ])rovided  that  hoys  s(»  exempted  should 
some  recognised  evening  etmtinuation  scluiol  for  a 
three  evenings  a  week  fn»m  Octoher  to  Man*h  in 
(with  a  total  numher  of  attendances  ec]ual  to 
hours),  until  they  should  attain  the  ape  of  sixteen 
Any  failure  so  to  attend  an  <'veninp  continuation 
was  to  necessitate  their  return  to  the  dav  schoo 
thev  sliould  attain  the  ape  of  fourteen  or  reai 
,  riMjuired    standard.        The    term    '*  evening    contin 

school  "   or  **  class "   was   defined    to  mean    "  a   acl 
class  meetinp  at   or  after  six  o*clfN*k:  or  on   Satur 
anv  other  dav  ohserved  in  the  Im-aiitv  as  a  half-h 
at  or  after  two  o'chn-k  in  the  afternoon;  or  at  such 
I  Imur  as   may   in   any   particular  case   be   allowed 

'  Hoard    of    Kducation."     liut    it    was    provided    th; 

the  pa  lent  of  the  hny  or  pirl  so  requires,  attendai 
a    Sunday    school    or    Hihle    class    not    exceedinfr 
aiTirn'jrat*'  thirtv  hours'  duraticm   in  anv  one  veai 


■         I 
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be  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  calcidating  the  required 
number  of  attendances,  as  if  they  were  attendances  at  an 
evening  continuation  school  or  class."  The  administrative 
machinery  of  the  Bill  was  as  follows :  — ^Whenever  a  boy 
or  girl  became  subject  to  an  obligation  to  attend  an 
evening  continuation  school  or  class  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  on  which  total  or  partial  exemption  from 
day  school  attendance  was  granted,  the  local  authority 
would  be  required  to  grant  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  question  a 
certificate,  to  be  called  a  "  continuation  school  certificate." 
This  certificate  would  remain  in  force  for  three  months, 
but  was  to  be  renewable  from  time  to  time  by  the  school 
inspector  for  the  area  in  which  the  boys  or  girl  resided 
or  was  employed.  Before  renewing  the  certificate  the 
inspector  would  be  required  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
holder  had  made  the  prescribed  number  of  attendances  at 
the  continuation  school  during  the  year.  The  certificate 
thus  renewed  was  not  in  any  case  to  remain  in  force  for 
more  than  five  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
inspector  would  again  assure  himself  whether  the  required 
attendance  at  the  continuation  school  had  been  made. 
It  was  provided  that  no  person  should  employ  any  boy 
or  girl  who  might  be  required  under  the  Act  to  attend 
an  evening  continuation  school,  unless  the  boy  or  girl 
should  hold,  during  the  time  of  the  employment,  a  con- 
tinuation school  certificate.  Employers  were  also  for- 
bidden to  employ  such  boys  and  girls  in  a  manner  which 
would  prevent  them  from  attending  the  continuation 
school.  Tlie  penalty  proposed  was  a  fine  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  for  each  offence;  but  it  was  provided  that 
no  person  should  be  deemed  to  have  acted  in  contravention 
of  the  law  if  it  were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  there  was  no  evening  continuation  school,  which 
the  boy  or  girl  could  attend,  within  a  distance  of  one 
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mile  iiiid  a  half,  luoasunHl  according  to  tli<*  nearest 
fioni  his  or  licr  rosidonre.  Subject  to  thesi*  iMindi 
atttMidaiicc  at  an  evoiiiii|^  contiiuiation  hcIhmiI  was 
rnt'on-rd  in  tlic  sanio  manner  as  attonduiire  at  a  | 
«'I(Mn('ntarv  schixd.  Tin'  Hill  also  providetl  that  "  A 
(Mluf-atinn  autlmritv  shall  take  care  to  make  the  uif 
of  tca('liin<^  in  evening  continuation  schools  hri^h 
tcrcstin*:  and  instructive,  and  adapteil  to  tlie  pra 
needs  of  llie  scholars:  and  the  Board  of  Kducatii 
making  any  ^rant  in  res|K'ct  of  any  such  schofd. 
take  into  consideiation  whether  the  aulh(»ritv  have 
j)lied  with  this  ilirection."  It  was  further  proviilet] 
the  Ihiiird  oi  Kducation  sliouhK  hv  order,  luak**  n' 
tions  t(»r  the  examination  of  anv  hov  or  cfiil  atteiiiiii 
ev4'nin;r  continuation  school  or  class  and  desiring  to 
the  iei|uire<I  standard,  and  that  the  pers«ius  haviui 
nuinaL^ement  (»f  the  schf>ol  or  (*Iass  sliould  comply 
re^Tuhitinns  S4>  made. 

(ii.i    In    1!MK"»,    Mr.    Laml>ert    and   others    intriHlu<-« 
the   llnu>e  ot  (*ommons  a   Hill  ^  on  lines  similar  to 
pn'vioiisly    adoptetl    hy    tin*    Hisliop    of    Hereford. 
miMiniiuii  amount  ot  attendam-es  at  a  contiiiuali(»n  » 
ti»r  hiivs  ix»'nipled  at  twelve  years  of  a^e  fmin  day  s- 
att(Mithiiii-(>  tor  "  definite  and  regular  agricultural  em 
no-nt  "     liiiiii<-nltural  employnu^nt  not  1>einp  referre« 
\v;i^  n'du'Til  fiom  three  to  two  evenings  a  wt»ek  and 
a    tct.tl   »»t    ninetv   hours  of   instru'-tion   U>  seventy. 
M'lrin!!    :is    i<i    the    meilmd    of    tvarhin^    in    t-iuitinu 
M-liocis   \v:is   limit  ted.   and   there   was  substituted    fnr 
r|;iiiH,>    jiiMvidinL'    that    **  a    >}H'riaI    ^nint.    not    cxt-e^ 
titty  per  •  I'lit.  ot  the  rost.  shall  In-  made  to  Im'al  tHluc 
;iMT|iiiMi:t'*>   hy   the    Ht^anl   of   Kduration   towards   thi 
pcii^t^   iiM-mied   in   the   toimation  of  continuation  » 
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gardens  and  in  tlie  proper  equipment  of  continuation 
schools  witli  apparatus,  models  and  specimens  suitable  to 
the  instruction  to  be  given  in  them  and  in  the  gardens, 
provided  that  (1)  the  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted 
to  the  practical  needs  of  the  scholars,  and  (2)  the  estimated 
cost  and  full  particulars  are  submitted  to  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Education."  The  provision  that  atten- 
dance at  a  Sunday  school  or  Bible  class  should  be  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  part  of  the  required  attendances  at  a 
continuation  school  was  omitted. 

(iii.)  In  1906,  Sir  John  Brunner  and  others  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Education  Acts  Amendment 
Bill.^  This  Bill  differed  from  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lambert  in  the  previous  session  (1)  by  the  (miission  of 
the  section  which  allowed  partial  exemption  from  day 
school  attendance  to  be  made  conditional  on  attendance 
at  a  continuation  school,  (2)  by  the  omission  of  the 
section  providing  for  the  examination  of  boys  and  girls 
attending  evening  continuation  schools,  and  (3)  by  the 
omission  of  any  definition  of  a  standard  of  attainment  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  required  to  be  attained 
by  pupils  attending  continuation  schools  as  a  condition 
of  partial  or  total  exemption.^ 

(iv.)  In  1907,  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,^  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  on  behalf  of  the  Government  but  subsequently 
dropped,  contained  two  important  sections  dealing  with 

1.  Bill  220,  1906. 

2.  A  letter  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Sir  J. 
Brunner's  Bill  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  September  28Ui,  1906. 
Appended  to  it  was  the  following  editorial  note :  "  We  are  conyinoed 
that  the  need  of  continuation  schools  to  supplement  onr  present  system 
of  elementary  schools  is  a  vital  one.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  principles 
underlying  Sir  John  Brunner's  Bill  may  be  accepted.  We  womd  follow 
the  continuation  school  by  three  months'  military  training." 

3.  Bill  130,  1907. 
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tlio  (jiu'stion  of  attendanre  at  cnutiiiuatifiu  schcxiU. 
clauses  art'  as  follows  :  — 

7.-  (1)  It  shall  U'  lawful  fur  a  school  board  in  grant intz  rz^i 
from  the  dhligatioii  to  attend  m  huol  tu  children  unii«rr  hntiun  it 
the  Kdiuatiitii  (St  nt land)  Att.  I'.iOl.  to  impose  as  a  ton<i:t:i>n  ij 
fxriiiptitui  (in  addition  tu  any  other  lawful  conditions; 

(/i>  atti-ndantc  at  a  day  school,  or 

{hi  wh4T(*  a  suitable  continuation  cla&s  is  provided,  attendai^ 
continuation  class 
after  the  aue  of  foui't<i-n.  and  until  sut  h  age  not  eXLeedinc  ^«vec! 
the  school  bnard  shall  think  fit.  and  that  for  suih  part  of  the  i 
the  cas<'  of  a  day  schcKtl  f»r  tor  sut  h  nunilier  of  attendanie^  in  '.1 
of  a  continuation  class  as  the  si  htiol  Uwint  shall  prescribe. 

{'2)  It  any  person  knowin»:ly  employs  a  young  person  atH}\«  thr 
ftiurtivn  at  any  time  when  liis  attendamo  is  required  by  a  xvi 
iiiipoM'tl  under  this  sectuin  at  a  day  schcxjl  or  a  continuation  i  ii 
shall  U'  liahie  on  summary  lonviction  to  a  penalty  not  exi««^in£ 
.*7////j//7>,    tir   in   case  of   a   setond   or  suhsetjuent   ofTemv    not   ez^ 

(.'i)  It  any  pan^nt  tir  guanlian  of  a  young  person  akx>ve  the 
fourttt'u  by  wilful  tie  fault  or  by  habitually  neglecting  to  exert  i 
<  aif  has  contbued  tt>  the  commission  of  an  alleged  ofTenLe  und 
immetliately  preiedmg  sub^t  titm  or  otherwise  to  failure  on  the  | 
the  young  |H'rsoii  to  attend  at  a  day  school  or  a  t  ontinuation  t  lai 
time  wlu'ii  his  atti'mlconi  e  is  reipiired  by  a  tondition  imposed  lUid 
section,  he  shall  be  liable  mi  .summary  lonviitum  to  the  like  |irnal' 
S.  (li  It  shall  l>e  lawful  for  a  st  hnol  lioard  from  time  to  ! 
make.  vary,  anti  revoke  byelaws  for  ret]uiring  the  attendoxne  i 
tinuation  classics  until  thi-  age  of  seventt^t'ii  of  young  pervon«  who  i 
otherwist^  receiving  a  suitable  <>tbicatitin.  and  that  at  such  time?*  a 
siK  h  periods  as  may  in  siit  h  byelaws  In-  sfHtified  : 

rrovided  that  nt)  young  fierhtm  shall  \yc  n'ouired  to  attend  a  itA 
tiuii  <  lasN  hflti  iM'ytmd  twti  miles  iiiea*>iire<i  along  the  nearest  n~<a*: 
thf  resitlenie  of  sin  h  youni;  |HTson. 

(I'l   Hvelaws  St)  niatie  shall  not  take  effect  unless  and  until  thei 
b(M  II    Mibiiiitted   to  ami  ttrnfiniied    by   the   IX-partnient.    whi     arr 
einpow<rvd  to  allow.  <ir  tlisallow  the  same,  as  they   may   think  | 
nor  shall  anv  such  bvelaws  be  ctmHrmed   - 

I'nless  notice  t)f  int4-ntion  to  apply  for  rontimiation  of  the  ^ai 
lH'4'n  given  in  one  or  mon>  of  the  newspapers  eirculatetl  with  n 
hriiidbills   ptistetl    throiii:ht)ut.    the   distriit    to    which    su<  h    b 
relate,  one  mf»nth  at    least   liefort*  the  making  of   »ii(  h  applK 
and 
rnlvsN  inr  one  month  at  least  U'foro  any  .such  applitation  is  n  n« 
a  I  op y   ot   the  prupnsed   byelaws  has  lieen  kept   at  the  offi^r 
M  himi  boartl  and   has  bet-n  tifH>n  during  offiie  hfuirs   thervat 
iiis|tfi  tum  of  th<'  rat4-payers  tif  the  <listriit  to  whiih   surh  b; 
relate,   without    !«<•  ur  iewar«i. 
Any   fMTsnn  accnevetj   by  any  prt»posed  byelaw.  or  by  any  pr 
alteiatmn  ot  a  byelaw.  may  within  sut  h  Iast-nM*nti<ined  month.   U 
iiiitite  <if  his  iibjtttion  tti  the  Department,  which  shall  rnn«ider  thi 
In  ti'if  L'ranttng  <  tmfirmation. 

The  <  lerk  ot  the  m  htHil  boartl  shall,  on  the  application  of  aii^ 
r.iti'|»ayir.  turnish  him  w:th  a  ctipy  t)f  such  proposed  byelaws  t 
part  thiT»«if.  on  paynient  of  .»i>/i* /»'■*  ft »r  every  hundred  woni*  oc« 
iM  Mit  li  ( opy- 
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A  byelaw  when  confirmed  by  the  Department  shall  not  reqnixe  con- 
firmation, allowance,  or  approval  by  any  other  authority. 

(3)  If  any  person  knovmigly  employs  a  yonn^  person  at  any  time 
when  his  attendance  is  by  any  such  b^relaw  reqmred  at  a  continuation 
class  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  ahillinga,  or  in  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offence  not  exceeding 
fire  pounds. 

(4)  If  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  young  person  by  wilful  neglect,  or 
by  habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due  care,  has  conduced  to  uie  com- 
mission of  an  alleged  offence  under  the  immediately  preceding  subsection, 
or  otherwise  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a 
continuation  class  as  required  in  any  such  byelaw,  he  shall  be  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalty. 

(5)  The  Department  shall  not  allow  any  byelaw  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  suitable  provision  of  continuation  classes  within 
the  parish  or  burgh  to  which  it  bears  to  be  applicable. 

(6)  The  production  of  a  written  or  printed  copy  of  a  byelaw,  if 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  clerk  to  the  school  board,  shall, 
until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  due  making 
and  existence  of  the  byelaw,  and,  if  it  is  so  stated  in  the  copy,  of  the 
byelaw  having  been  allowed  by  the  Department. 

9.  All  prosecutions  for  offences  under  either  of  the  two  immediately 

preceding  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  place  before  the  sheriff  in  the 

manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and  penalties  shall 

be  recoverable  by  imprisonment  in  terms  of  those  Acts. 

The   expression    "continuation   class"   means   a   class   conducted    in 

accordance  with  the  Code  of  Regulations  of  the  Department  for 

classes  providing  further  insUnction  for  pupils  who  have  left  school : 

The  proposals  thus  made  in  a  succession  of  Parlia- 
ni<»ntary  Bills  show  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  requiring  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  during  the  years  following  the  ele- 
mentary day  school  course.  There  have  been  many  other 
signs  of  the  same  trend  of  thought. 

In  1904,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  recommended  (1)  that  boys  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  continuation  classes  in  which  drill 
and  physical  exercises  should  take  a  prominent  place, 
and  (2)  that,  subject  to  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  school  authority,  the  attendance  of 
girls  should  be  made  obligatory,  twice  a  week  during  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year.  In  the  giris'  classes  the  course 
of  instruction  should  include  {a)  physical  exercises  of  a 
recreative  character  and  (6)  teaching  in  domestic  hygiene, 
''  including  the  preparation  of  food,  the  practice  of  house- 
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luiUl    cloanlinosa,    tlio    tendanro    und    feed  in  p    of    i 
children,    the    proper    re(|uireinents    of    a    family 
(•h)thiii^,  everythiiip,  in  short,  that  would  equip  a  ; 
pirl  for  the  duties  of  a  housewife."  * 

In  Mav,  1004,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Ilenrv  Hihh**] 
ina<'khurn  and  District  ('haniher  of  Commen-e  adi>| 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  "the  time  has  a 
when  steps  should  he  taken  to  ensure  a  period  of  a 
anco  at  evening  continuation  classes  iu  the  case 
scholars  under  17  years  of  ap*  who  are  not  in  at  ten 
at  a  dav  school.  The  Hlackhurn  Chamber  of  Com 
has  ^iven  close  an<l  careful  attention  to  the  quest! 
evenin£^  continuation  school  c^lucation,  and  is  firmb 
vinced  that  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  money  spc*nt  i 
scholars  in  the  element aiy  day  schools  of  En^rlam 
Wah's  is  wasted  owinj^  to  the  fact  that  the  eduratioi 
lar^e  proportion  of  tliese  chihlren  actually  ceases  whei 
leave  the  elementary  dav  schocd.  .  .  .  The  main  advai 
to  he  derive<l  fnun  the  le^alisin^  of  our  reso 
wouhl  he,  first,  the  prevention  of  a  j^reat  waste  of  : 
money:  secon<l,  an  impnivement  in  the  general  edn< 
of  our  peoph':  third,  a  <liminution  of  the  loafers  i 
street  <<»rners;  fourtii,  the  cultivation  at  a  critica 
of  wholesome  di*^ci])line  and  restraint." 

In   March.   1  !)().*),  the   Monmoutiishire    Kdui-atii^n 
m  it  tee    M>s(»lved    "  that    attendance  should    l)e   made 
pulsory  at  evenin^r  <'Iasses  lor  all  hoys  under  16  re 
a«re,  for  two  nijrlits  ]M»r  week  and  for  not  less  than  on 
a  half  hours  per  nijjht." 

In  'lune.  lIMMi,  on  tiie  motion  of  Col.  Fishvi< 
Hnchdale,  the  Association  of  Kducation  Committei 
solved 

1.   l^jHirt.  viil.  I.  parau'raphs  "JiiO.  HT-J  and  3*»0.     London  :    \Vt 
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(a)  That  every  child  under  foaiteen  shoald  be  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  every  time  and  the  whole  time  the  school  is 
open. 

(h)  That  no  person  under  sixteen  should  be  entirely  exempt  tn/m 
the  oolieation  to  attend  for  instruction  at  olaBsee  held  either 
during  tlie  day  or  the  evening. 

(Carried  by  406  votes  to  50.) 

In  July,  1906,  at  the  largely  attended  annual  conference 
of  school  managers  and  teachers  in  Surrey,  a  resolution 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of 
making  attendance  at  continuation  classes  twice  a  week 
during  the  winter  months  obligatory  on  all  boys  and  girls 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  placing  all  employers 
of  young  persons  under  seventeen  under  a  statutory  ob- 
ligation so  to  arrange  their  hours  of  labour  as  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  attend  continuation  classes  without  undue 
fatigue. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  some  weighty  expres- 
sions of  individual  opinion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  in 
the  1902  edition  of  their  Industrial  Democracy  write  as 
follows  :  "  We  see  no  reason  why  the  present  prohibition 
to  employ  a  boy  in  a  factory  or  workshop  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  in  a  week  should  not  be  extended  to  all 
occupations  and  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
twenty  or  thirty  hours  per  week  thus  saved  from  indus- 
trial employment  should  be  compulsorily  devoted  to  a 
properly  organised  course  of  physical  training  and  tech- 
nical education,  which  could,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  carried  out  with  a  thoroughness  and  efficiency  hitherto 
undreamt  of.  Meanwhile,  employers  would  remain  free 
to  engage  boys  but,  as  they  could  get  them  only  for  half- 
time,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  hire  them  except  for 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  training  up  a  new  generation  of 
craftsmen."  ^  Mr.  C.  H.  Creasey,  in  his  Technical  Educor 
tion  in  Evening  Schools,  published  in  1905,  declared  it 

1.  Industrial  Democracy,  new  edition.    Longmans,  1902,  p.  IvL 
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to  1m»  '*  practically  rortain  tliat  tho  failure*  of  all  onhn 
metitods  to  scc'iiro  ro^^ular  attondanci*  at  rnntinuat 
schools  will  iie<'ossitate  State  interfeieiice  a^  the  n 
roincdy.*'  Hut  he  ur^ed  that  *'  before  public  npiij 
couhl  1m'  hroufrht  n)und  in  view  the  iiinovatinn  kinv 
it  would  be  necessarv  to  demonstrate  its  feasiibilitv 
particular  cases/*  This,  he  pointed  out.  could  be  d 
by  ^ivin^  Io<*al  education  authorities  the  uptinn  of 
tending  the  principle  ot  compulsory  atteudaiiee  to 
continuation   school.^ 

In  X<JvenjlK»r,  IDOo,  a  deputation  of  woikiii^  men  ; 
women  (in<ludinp  Mr.  W.  Oooks,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  J.  Shacl 
ton,  M.P.,  Miss  Catherine  Webl),  Mr.  Joseph  Kmt*s.  C 
and  others)  submitted  to  the  Hoard  of  Kduration 
following  res(dutiun  (adopted  at  a  confereiu'e  held 
Hxiord)  which,  it  will  be  ohserveil,  diM's  not  in  its 
athrni  the  principle  of  compulscny  attendance  at  evenj 
cont  inuat  ion   srhiMils. 

"That  this  C'oiiferemx*.  reprcM'titativo  of  (.V operative  .Sxielies.  Ti 
l'niiiii>  .iikI  4'<iiuiitinnal  nrL:aiiisatiiin>.  having  re^sard  to  the  edu<  ati< 
waMaci-  I  mi^fqiiciit   upuii  yoiiii^  |m'0))U'  of  (nith  sexes  cither  Dr^M^t 
or   Iviiu    privrtiteii    hy    roiuiitions   ul   ciiiployiiient    from    utili^io^:. 
faiihticN  attiinliMi   liv   tho   Kdtiiation   Authorities   for  infttniition   m 

m 

eve  II I II  l:.  ur^i'.s  the  Hi-anl  nt  Kt  I  mat  ion  to  aM-ertain  from  the  L 
Ktiihation  Aiithi^ntios  how  tar.  ami  under  what  conditions.  empU; 
and  employ «m|  in  their  res {H'i  five  areas  would  weUunie  lrh:iAiai:r.|i  ha^ 
for  Its  ultiri..ite  i>lijert  compiilsory  altvndaiue  at  evening  >«  htn  N 

In  the  rcpnit  «»f  the  deputatiiin.  issue«l  l»y  tl.e  Wort 
Educatinnal  Assoiiatitin.-  there  will  1h^  found  nieniorm 
in  tavntir  nt'  inmptils«»ry  aTteiKJance  at  continuation  M^h* 
writt«-n  by  Mcssts.  J.  ami  -T.  Colman.  Ld..  of  Norw] 
Mrs.  I.  \V.  Huiy.  Mr.  W.  Ni*  Id,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Sha.  klet 
MP. 

1.    /'•    '"1  111   Kdit'  nti'-n   I'j   A*''/Ji'i-;  S- hofl*  il^ndon:    Sonnrti^t. hi 

pp.   Xi     :<;•  and   (for  an  estimate  of  the  i  ost  of  tonipulMiry  rontxnoi 

I  M.hoi  N  .  pp    L'tC     ,'lnu.     Keteniue  may  al^o  here  be  made  to  the  d.i 

I  siv'ii  nt  ihr  <pi<->iii^n  I't  •  I  iKpuL-^i  ry  attendamv  at  evening  M-h«x  U  m 

it»jf-f  "T,    N.  ■•■•f.f/firji/   /,"i/;.    >t*  •»'(    If.    !.• '  *'ri,t,tif .      ( LondoD  :    EviV   ft    S|K 

woode.  Iyu4  .  pp.   13 1      J 
*2.   IM  buckuKham  Stnty^t.  Strand  \V  C\ 
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In  February,  1906,  at  it  meeting  of  the  London  branch 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  Canon  Bamett  advocated 
'*  compulsory  evening  schools  to  which  pupils  of  day 
schools  should  pass  without  a  break  and  attend  three 
nights  a  week  until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age."  ^ 

Such  an  extension  of  the  period  during  which  the  State 
watches  over  the  educational  welfare  of  young  people 
would  involve  no  new  principle  in  English  law  The 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  children)  Act, 
1893  (section  11),  extends  the  period  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  the  case  of  such  children  to  sixteen  years.  The 
same  extension  of  the  period  of  compulsory  education  up 
to  sixteen  is  made,  in  the  case  of  defective  or  epileptic 
children,  by  section  11  of  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  children)  Act,  1899.  In  an  In- 
dustrial School  a  pupil  may  be  detained  up  to  the  age 
of  16,  and  the  managers  have  power  of  supervision  up  to 
the  age  of  18. 

Those  who  propose  that  boys  should  be  required  to  at- 
tend continuation  schools  for  a  few  years  after  the  close 
of  their  elementary  day  school  course  can  quote  many 
striking  examples  of  the  success  of  such  an  arrangement. 
In  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  cantons  of  Switzerland 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  obligatory  for  boys 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  one  canton  it  is 
obligatory  for  girls  as  well.*  In  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  constituent  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  the  atten- 
dance of  boys  at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory  (either 
throughout  the  State  or  in  districts  adopting  a  special 
bye-law)  while  in  four  States  and  in  some  districts  of 
a  fifth  it  is  compulsory  for  girls  also.'     In  all  these  cases 

1.  Times  report,  February  7,  1906. 

2.  See  p.  574. 

3.  See  pp.  515—517. 
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the  results  appour  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfacturv 
to  cominaiul  general,  though  not  unanimous,  appri> 
In  Fiance  tliere  is  no  eompulsiou  to  attend  contitiua; 
schools  but  there  is  some  weight  of  opinion  in  favoui 
introducing  it.^  In  seven  of  the  United  States  (dilori 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ttah,  Minna's 
and  Wyoming)  the  upper  age  limit  of  compulsury  mi-L 
attendance  is  IG  or  over.  Hut  in  those  Stat4'8  there  li 
not  exist  (at  least  so  lar  as  I  am  aware)  any  organi 
svstem  bv  which  all  the  children  in  the  State  are  reiiui 
to  att^'ud  continuation  schcMd  from  fourteen  years  nl  a^ 
sixteen  or  (iver.  In  cases  of  illiterary  or  non-<-ompleT 
of  tlie  regular  elementary  scIkk)!  course,  continued  attei 
an<'e  is  enforced.  -  Hut  otherwise  the  child  is  fret». 
l)ractice,  that  is  to  say  (except  in  States  in  whiib  th 
is  no  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at  all),  the  nom 
leaving  age  inun  the  elementary  school  is  14.  Hut  th^ 
is  at  present  a  curivnt  of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  in  tav« 
of  tii(>  adoption  of  something  like  the  German  syst«-m 
com])ulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools.' 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  as  to  the  ultiu: 
ne<*essity  for  compulsi<m,  it  will  be  agreed  that  with* 
iiiiiiiediate  recourse  to  such  a  remedy  much  could  lN*don« 
impinve  the  attendance  at  continuati(m  schools  in  Engia 
and  Wales.  The  success  of  Widnes,  Halifax,  l{o«-hd 
and  otiicr  towns  shows  that,  when  close  personal  at  tent  i 
is  paitl  to  this  di  Hi  cult  problem  in  educational  adminUt 
tinn.  a  v(»ry  considerabh*  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  i 

cdinc  to  the  evening  continuation  schools,  voluntarily  ;i 

■ 

witliout  a  lireak.  alter  the  close  of  their  elementarv  d« 

■ 

sciiool  course.     Hut  it  must  In*  admitted  that  this  suoc 

1.    S<-4'  jip.  .'i7^  and  ti.'J". 

•J.     Sro  pp.   ti7.")   ff. 

.'{.    Sc  pp.  i;(Wi  and  (U'»!t     7li. 
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in  evening  school  administration  is  easier  of  attainment  in 
industrial  districts  (especially  where  large  employers  of 
labour  encourage  attendance  at  evening  classes)  than  in 
towns  where  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  openings  in  skilled  trades,  or  than  in  commercial 
cities  where  office  boys  are  often  kept  late  at  their  work. 
It  is  also  easier  everywhere  in  the  case  of  boys  than  in  the 
case  of  girls,  and  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 

Nor  is  the  question  one  of  educational  administration 
only.  An  effective  treatment  of  it  must  involve  in  some 
cases  further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  adolescent 
labour  and  some  statutory  recognition  of  the  educational 
responsibilities  of  employers  towards  their  younger  work- 
people. The  great  development  of  continuation  schools 
which  has  taken  place  in  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land during  recent  years  is  due,  not  entirely  but  in  great 
measure,  to  a  clearer  legal  definition  of  the  duties  of 
employers  in  regard  to  the  further  education  of  the 
apprentices.  By  the  German  Imperial  Law  of  Industry, 
1891  (as  amended  in  1900),  employers  of  labour  are  re- 
quired to  grant  to  those  of  their  employees  under  18  years 
of  age  (female  clerks  and  apprentices  being  included),  who 
attend  a  continuation  school  the  necessary  time  for  such 
attendance  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  bye-laws  of  the 
district.^  The  similar  trend  of  legislation  in  parts  of 
Switzerland  is  illustrated  by  the  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  which  became  law  on  November  21, 
1905.  By  that  Act  an  apprentice  is  defined  as  "  any 
minor,  male  or  female,  who  wishes  to  learn  a  definite 
trade  in  a  workshop  or  industrial  establishment,  in  an 
apprenticeship  workshop,  or  technical  school,  or  in  a 
commercial    business."     "  It   shall   be   the   duty   of   the 

1.  See  p.  527. 
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luastor  to  pive  the  ^reati'st  possible  attentiou  ti 
pliysiral  and  mental  well-Win^  of  the  appieiiti«-e 
to  (Mliirate  him  in  the  piinciplos  and  skill  require 
the  biisineHH,  with  a  view  to  his  devolopmeut.  oi 
following  syst<*m  :  He  shall  condurt  the  training  u 
apprenti<'e  either  in  person  or  tliiou^h  the  medium 
fluitahle  substitute.  The  apprentice  shall  n<it  be  emp 
in  other  than  the  business  of  the  trade,  except  in  a 
as  the  (Mintrac't  expivssly  allows  it  and  provided  th« 
actpiisition  of  the  trade  is  not  thereby  prejudi 
(Section  o).  **  Where  there  are  industrial,  coiumerr 
g4'neral  continuation  schools  situated  ut  or  neui 
master's  place  of  residence,  the  apprentice  skull  be  L 
to  attend  the  school  or  anv  facultv  thereof  which  i 
be  of  use  in  advancing  his  technical  truinini;. 
master  shall  allow  him  time,  amounting  to  ut  least 
hours  a  week,  for  such  classes  as  take  place  durinj 
houis  of  work.  Time  spent  mi  such  instruction  s]u 
regarded  as  part  of  the  le^al  hours  of  work.  The  ap 
tice  sliall  also  be  allowed  the  time  necessarj-  for  reli, 
instruction,"  (Section  II).  "The  right  to  keep  ap 
ticcs  may  be  withdrawn  from  persons  wlio  are  re|iea 
fouml  ^ruilty  of  gniss  neglect  of  duty  towards  ihe  ap{ 
tices  eiit rusted  to  them  or  if  there  is  evidence  »h<j 
them  to  be  morally  unsuited  for  tnlucating  appreuti 
(Section  Hi.)  "  Kvery  apprentice  shall  undeigo  ai 
antiiiation  at  the  end  of  his  ]H*riod  of  appreuticesb 
a  test  of  his  technical  knowledge  and  skill.*'  (SeetioE 
**  Tiie  Slate  Council  shall  draw  up  the  ne<H»ssary  fon 
procedure  for  the  conduct  of  the  exam i nations  and  fi: 
appointment  of  the  managing  committees  and  exanii 
The  expenses  of  the  examinaticms  shall  be  borne  b* 
State."  (Section  1*0.)  "  Kverv  candidate  who  suceee 
passing  tiie  apprenti<-eship  examination  shall  be  furn 
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with  a  certificate  on  the  conclusion  of  his  period  of 
apprenticeship."  (Section  23.)  ^ 

The  Apprenticeship  Act  of  the  Canton  of  the  town  of 
Basle  which  became  law  June  14,  1906,  contains  similar 
provisions,  but  their  effect  is  limited  by  a  section  which 
causes  them  not  to  apply  to  establishments  coming  under 
the  Federal  law  regulating  work  in  factories.  An  appren- 
tice is  defined  as  *'  any  minor  of  either  sex  who  wishes 
to  learn  a  certain  trade  in  a  workshop,  an  apprenticeship 
workshop,  a  commercial  establishment,  or  any  undertaking 
carried  on  on  commercial  lines,  or  with  a  private  indivi- 
dual, and  who  shall  to  this  end  make  a  contract  of  a 
definite  duration  with  his  master.  Persons  in  receipt  of 
a  salary  shall  also  be  considered  as  apprentices  when  it  is 
clear  from  the  conditions  of  the  eniployment  that  they  are 
in  the  position  of  apprentices."  (Section  4.) 

No  person  shall  enter  into  apprenticeship  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year  wherein  he  has  completed  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age,  unless  the  competent  authorities  shall  have 
already  freed  him  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  a  child  enter  into  apprentice- 
ship before  completing  his  fourteenth  year     Section  8). 

The  master  shall  do  his  utmost  to  give  the  apprentice 
a  complete  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical  in  his 
trade,  in  accordance  with  the  system  agreed  upon  in  the 
contract.  The  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  apprentice 
either  by  the  master  himself  or  by  a  qualified  substitute. 
(Section  13.) 

The  master  shall  allow  the  apprentice  leisure  in  which 
to  attend  classes  for  religious  instruction.  He  shall, 
moreover,  require  the  apprentice  to  attend  the  continua- 
tion schools  and  finishing  classes  organised  or  subsidised 

1.  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labour  Offict,  vol.  i>  PP*  M — 62,  1906. 
(London  :   Labour  Representation  Printing  and   Publishing  Co.,  Ltd}., 

3  New  Road,  Woolwich.) 
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by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  preparatory  and  t»*«  hr.: 
classes  which  r<nicerii  liis  trade.  The  master  shall  ;i'. 
him,  duriiijj:  wtirk-hours,  full  time  to  attend  the**-  'la* 
and  to  take  part  in  the  apprenticeship  examination 

In  accordance  with  the  repiilations  made  by  th^  >? 
Council  for  each  trade,  the  Apprenticeship  Commit 
shall  fix  the  number  of  hours,  not  exceeding  six  |ier  w» 
to  be  allowed  by  the  master  to  the  apprentice  for  aTt 
dance  at  preparatory  or  technical  classes.  (Section  l-'» 

Tlie  State  Council  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Appr 
ticeship  Committee,  require  the  apprentice  to  attend  < 
tain  preparatory  or  technical  classes  organised  or  « 
sidisiMi  by  the  State,  taking  into  consideration  the  tr 
to  be  learned  and  the  prescribed  examination.  (Se^-tiou  ! 

The  hours  of  work  of  appivntices  shall  nut  ex«-e«'-d 
hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week,  including  the  h* 
allowed  by  Section  15  for  religious  instruction,  and 
attending  the  various  classes  and  the  apprentice^iiip 
amination. 

Similarly,  female  apprentices  not  having  compU 
their  iiftcentli  vear  shall  not  work  more  than  nini*  hi 
a  dav  or  fiftv-four  hours  a  week. 

Over  ami  above  tlie  hours  prescribed  above,  appn-nt 
may  be  emphiyed  for  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  I 
a  day  in  clearing  up  after  work.   (Section  'Jl.) 

All  api)rentices  bound,  by  Section  17,  to  attend  ler 
preparatory  and  te<iniiral  c-lasses,  shall  at  the  end  ol  t 
time,   uiuh^rgo  an   (>xamination   on   their   theiin*tiial 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trade 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  confer  a  clip] 
on  the  appreiitir'c  who  has  sm^'ess fully  passed  the 
amination.  (Section  I?G.) 

Iiifnictions  of  th(>  law  of  apprenticeship,  and  regulat 
pursuant  thereon,  shall  be  punishable  by  fines;  and  in 
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case  of  serious  or  repeated  offences  by  a  fin©  or  by  im- 
prisonment. 

Penalties  shall  be  inflicted  in  the  case  of — 

(1)  Masters  who  keep  apprentices  illegally,  or  keep  more 
than  the  legal  number  of  apprentices,  or  admit  apprentices 
under  the  prescribed  age,  or  violate  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  notification  to  apprentices  of  the  contract  of  appren- 
ticeship, or  to  hours  of  work,  or  who  do  not  allow  the 
apprentice  the  time  necessary  for  his  religiotus  instruction, 
or  for  attending  the  continuation  schools,  the  finishing, 
preparatory  and  technical  classes,  or  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  instructions  of  the  inspectors  by  taking 
proper  measures  to  protect  the  health  and  life  of  the 
apprentice. 

(2)  Apprentices  who,  for  a  length  of  time,  or  repeatedly, 
neglect,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  the  compulsory 
classes  aforeaid,  or  who  absent  themselves  from  the  com- 
pulsory examination.^ 

It  may  be  said  that  in  German-speaking  Europe  the 
principle  of  enforcing  attendance  (at  any  rate  in  the  case 
of  boys)  at  the  continuation  school  up  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  has  won  the  day.  In  England,  there  is 
a  body  of  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  growing  from  year 
to  year,  in  favour  of  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  But  many  experienced 
administrators  feel  strong  objection  to  any  plan  which 
would  make  attendance  at  evening  schools  compulsory 
for  young  people.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  state  and 
examine  the  arguments  to  which  they  attach  especial 
weight. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  that  one  student  who 
comes  to  an  evening  class  of  his  own  free  will  is  worth 

1.  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  vol.  i,  1906,  pp.  202— 

207. 
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inaiiv  of  thosp  who  woultl  come  (nilv  Wcausp  thf*v  ' 

compel  led  by  law.      It  is  j)nssiblo  that  s««»iu«'  of  tlp'*** 

lay  stress  upon   this  argument   misappn^heiul    Th*>  a« 

working  of  a  system  tor  eompulsc»rv  continuatiun  ^»'u 

Sucli   a   svstom   does   n<»t    involve  anv   uniform   iiiur-« 

instruct  ion    throu^li    wliich    all    students   are    rt*<juirr< 

j)ass,  irrespective  ()f  the  dej^iP^*?*  <>f  their  ability  and 

nee<ls  of  the  occu])ations  which  they  are  enjra^«*il.     On 

<-ontraiy,    a    hif^hly    organised    system    of    font  in  uj 

classes,  such   as  that    of   the  <'ity  of    Munich.    |iri»*^ti 

variety  of  opportunities  for  "  further  education  "  at  ! 

as  ^reat  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Great  Britain. 

system    of   compulsory    att(Mi<lance   enforces   a    niinini 

but    d<ies   not    prescribe   any    uniformity   of  course. 

k<>cn  student  finds  as  much  opportunity  for  pursuinj: 

favouiite    studies    under    a    well    organised     cfUipui 

svstem  as  hi»  docs  under  a  voluntary  svstem  lik*^  I'ur  < 
•  •     • 

Those  who  have  studied  the  working?  of  cumpulsury 
linuation   classes   in    ]>arts   of   (ierniany   and    S wit/or 
will    a^ree    in    thinking   that    there   is   as   niu<-b    keoii 
amon^  the  students  theie  as  there   is  in    Kn^land. 
this  answer  tlo(»s  not  ujeet  the  real  fon-e  of  the  arirui 
advanc(>d  by  the  suppoiters  of  the  piinciples  of  vulun 
attendance.        They    mean    that    it    is   expedient    ti» 
further  e<lur':it ioiuil  opportunities  only  in  such  a  wav  , 
h(*lp  those  win)  ;ire  makinjr  special  efforts  ti» help  theniM 
For  this  contention   much  more  mav  be  said  than  fti 
tivist  thinkers  are  frtMierally  willing  to  admit.    Just  as  i 
saints  appear  when  the  wtuld  is  defiantly  evil,  sn  jn-r 
are  the  most    vip)rous  |H'rso!ialities  shaped   in    the   u 
ot   :t    wasteful,   trampling  scramble  of   life.      It    do«^» 
follow    that    tin*    vi«:orous    personality    thus    produce 
always  a  pleasant  tiling  or  a  (food  i^xample  for  the  v«u 
but  the  shepherdin<r  and  pn»tection  of  average,  coniu 
j)Iace  i)eople  may  be  secuted  at  too  In'^li  a  pri«-e. 
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Secondly  it  is  argued  that,  if  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  were  made  compulsory  in  England,  great  diffi- 
culties would  arise  in  regard  to  discipline  in  the  classes. 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  no  serious  difficulty  need 
be  apprehended  on  this  score.  When  the  compulsory  system 
is  adopted,  it  comes  into  operation  gradually.  In  the  areas 
where  attendance  is  made  ccmipulsory,  all  children  on 
reaching  the  appointed  age  pass  naturally  into  the  con- 
tinuation classes  if  they  do  not  proceed  to  a  secondary 
day  school.  They  and  their  parents  regard  the  legal  ob- 
ligation as  a  matter  of  course.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  practically  no  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  in  regard  to  discipline  at  the  continua- 
tion classes.  We  have  also  some  experience  of  the  working 
of  compulsory  attendance  in  England.  It  is  not  found  at 
Messrs.  Gadbury's  or  at  Messrs.  Sowntree's  that  any  diffi- 
culties of  discipline  arise  in  the  classes  which  they  require 
their  younger  workpeople  to  attend.  At  Messrs.  Gadbury's 
the  parent  of  every  applicant  admitted  to  employment  by 
the  firm  is  required  to  sign  the  following  Authorization 

Form  :  — 

AUTHORIZATION  FORM. 

/  agree  that 

Address shall 

Evening  Continx7ation  Schools. 

Attend  from  the  date  of  admittance  to  yonr  employment  for  two 
evenings  weekly  at  Evening  Continuation  Claues  held  daring  the  winter 
months  until  he  (or  she)  becomes  16  years  of  age,  no  student  being 
allowed  to  leave  school  until  the  end  of  the  Session  in  which  they  have 

commenced. 

Physical  Culturk. 

That  he  or  she  shall  receive  instructions  in  Gymnastics  and  Swimm- 
ing during  work  hours  until  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  she  reaches 
her  15th  birthday. 

Signed 

Date 

The  boys  attend  Gymnastic  and  Swimming  classes  ontil  the  end  of 
the  terms  during  which  they  reach  their  16th  birthday. 
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WImmi  Messi-s.  Jiriiniier,  Mniul  and  Co.,  of  Norths 
first  made  atton<lanre  at  evt*nin^  sr-liools  cnnipulsor 
tho  lads  in  i\wir  eiupIoyiiKMit,  tliere  was  a  little  tn 
ill  the  class-rooms  through  the  iinniliiios.s  of  «»omo  ri 
boys  wlio  caiiio  unwillingly.  liut  the  disorder  was  ({ii 
stopped.  The  parents  of  the  youths  were  suinmone*! 
meeting;  at  which  they  were  plainly  told  that  the 
intended  to  employ  in  future  no  boy  who  <licl  not  jv^j 
attend  the  evening  school.  They  were  refunimoncl 
tell  their  sons  "  that  the  matter  was  no  joke,  as  the 
had  determined  to  have  their  new  rep-ulation  pn 
carried  out.  From  that  time  forwards,"  a<l«ls  Mr.  II 
**  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  occuri-ed  and  the  i*oinpi 
attendance  at  evr'ninf*"  classes  is  nf»w  a  very  |Kipuh 
ran^^'ement  both  with  pupils  and  parents.'* 

Wherever  the  re(juirement  of  compul.sory  at  ten 
at  continuation  scho(ds  is  supported  by  Tlie  ninst  iiiflu 
enij)loyers  of  labour  in  the  htcality.  it  is  fnund  tlu 
sympathies  of  most  of  the  parent^  an*  on  the  side  c 
n«*Av  system.  Kei'ularitv  of  attendance  at  the  v 
in) proves  the  pros|MM'ts  of  obtain! n^^  mon*  resptmsihl 
jiloyment.  Moieover,  the  teinlency  to  fall  intii  stei 
do  as  everybody  else  does,  is  stri»nir  in  matters  oj 
kind. 

Thirdly,  many  feel  stnmjr  objeititui  tn  the  pi; 
compelling  attendance  at  evening  classes  cm  the  ci 
that  such  an  arran^'ement  mi^^'ht  untluly  strain  t]ie  i] 
and  powers  oi  ^rowin^  Imivs  and  ^iiN.  This  aspe<*t  c 
jjuesticMi  ne«Mls  to  l)e  very  can»tully  examint^d.  In 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Industry  and  I'omniere-e  iss 
decret?  condemning  late  hours  •»!  work  in  i'i>ntinu 
sclnHils  on  the  jrround  that  prowini:  hoys,  after  hi 
AV(»iked  in  the  shop  from  an  early  hour,  weio  m^x  a1 
put  foith  much  intellectual  etVort  in  the  late  hours  c 
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evening.  The  Minister  announced  that  his  experience 
had  led  him  to  decide  that  classes  in  compulsory  con- 
tinuation schools  should  be  held  during  the  day  time  or 
should  close  not  later  than  8  p.m. 

To  compel  a  growing  and  delicate  boy,  tired  with  a 
long  day's  work,  to  attend  classes  late  in  the  evening 
would  be  indefensible.  It  would  be  even  less  excusable 
to  require  attendance  in  the  case  of  young  girls,  weary 
with  long  hours  of  work  in  shop  or  office. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  boys  and  girls  are  quite 
strong  enough  to  bear  two  evenings  a  week  of  continuation 
school  without  over-strain.  Discriminating  treatment  of 
individual  cases  would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
would  need  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  obligation 
upon  the  employer  to  enable  his  younger  workpeople  to 
attend  continuation  classes  at  hours  fixed  by  the  local 
authority  in  accordance  with  the  convenience  of  the  trade. 
It  would  be  found  possible,  in  many  shops  and  in  a  large 
number  of  trades,  to  allow  the  young  people  either  to 
leave  early  on  two  evenings  a  week  during  the  winter 
months  or  to  attend  classes  at  those  hours  in  the  day-time 
at  which  in  each  calling  the  claims  of  business  are  gener- 
ally least  severe. 

Fourthly,  it  is  justly  urged  that,  at  present,  great 
numbers  of  the  teachers  in  evening  schools  are  jaded  by 
long  hours  of  previous  work  in  the  day-school.  This  is 
certainly  the  case,  and  is  one  reason  why  in  many  towns 
the  continuation  schools  flag  and  fail  to  attract  the  young 
people.  Many  of  our  evening  continuation  schools  would 
need  to  be  much  improved  if  any  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  were  introduced.  One  result  of  any  thorough- 
going reorganisation  of  our  continuation  schools  (like  that 
whicli  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle 

2    V 
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of  (Mimpulsory  attoiulanc-o)  would  be  a  preat  inipnivi-uir 
in  tho  staffiniir  ^^^  ♦'"*  evonin^  sciiools.  To  improv**  : 
present  ronditions,  much  eould  and  should  be  done  with<- 
<lelav.  It  is  desirable  tliat  nn  tcaeher  should  be  all»j» 
to  give  instrurtion  throujrli"Ut  tlie  nioniin^.  aiie:tiM 
and  eveninf^'  of  tlie  same  day.  11  the  teai-hiu^''  i«  tu 
fresli,  two  periods  out  of  tlie  three  are  emiuph. 

Of  tlie  cost  which  wouhl  be  entailed  bv  a  !»vj»tein 
compulsoiT  attendance  at  continuation  schoids.  it  i!«  ii 
possil)le  to  form  any  accurate  estimate.  In  If^O-l-o  x 
amount  of  Government  grant  for  evening  classes  w«irk< 
out  at  about  nine  shillings  ])er  head  of  the  total  ;itt^ 
dance.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  thost'  who  att«*iid< 
were  under  17  years  of  age,  as  the  statistics  ar#*  n 
suffici(»ntlv  detailed  to  show  this.  Probablv  about  'J-VI.O" 
were  under  IT,  which  age  may  be  taken  as  the  hiirt 
limit  of  the  period  that  might  be  fixed  for  cf>mpul*i' 
attendance.  If  this  estimate  is  sound,  the  Ciovernm** 
grant  in  respect  of  the  student  who  would  fall  under  tl 
rule  of  compulsory  attendance  was  in  lf)fV4-o  abo 
£110,*.>()0.  In  1JM)1  thrre  were  2,013.274  persons  hetw,^ 
14  an<l  17  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales.  Abi» 
/»:?,()()()  of  these  were  in  public  elementary  dav  s«'Ii'V' 
If  2()0,()()()  more  wei-e  taken  as  the  numl>er  likely  t«» 
in  secondary  day  sc|if>ols.  about  1,7.'>0.(MM»  would  lie  und 
oltligatinn  to  attenti  c(»ntinuation  schools  if  the  latt»*r  wf 
made  compulsory.  Kven  if  we  strike  off  750.0(H1  of  th# 
as  perhaps  living  iim  far  away  from  a  continuation  s«'br 
to  come  within  the  recjuirement  of  compulsory  attendant 
the  charg«*  U|Min  the  national  revenue  (apart  from  t 
charge  upon  rates)  would  be  four  times  larger  than 
present  and  w(»uhl  therefore  amount  to,  at  least.  £4(U).0( 
If  this  amount  were  doulih'd  in  order  to  include  i^ontril 
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tions  from  local  rates,  the  cost  would  be  £920,000  as  com- 
pared with  £230,400  which  may  be  estimated  as  that  part 
of  the  present  cost  incurred  in  respect  of  pupils  under 
17.     But  any  reasonably  effective  system  of  evening  school 
teaching  would  cost  more  per  head  than  the  present  outlay, 
and  any  effective  system  of  compulsion  would  not  allow 
so  many  as  750,000  out  of  175,000  possible  students  to 
escape  the  net.     If  therefore  300,000  more  were  added  to 
the  aggregate  attendance  and  five  shillings  per  head  to 
the  average  cost,  the  total  annual  expenditure,  central 
and  local,  in  respect  of  students  up  to  17  years  of  age, 
would    be    about    £1,495,000.      Mr.    Creasey    estimates 
that    "nearly    £1,000,000    per   annum"    would    be    the 
total   cost   of   requiring  every  boy   and   girl   to   attend 
a  continuation  school  (three  evenings  a  week  during  the 
six  winter  months)  for  double  the  time  that  their  day- 
school  course  fell  short  of  extending  to  16  years.^    This 
estimate,  when  its  less  extended  basis  is  taken  into  account, 
is  not  far  off  that  which  is  suggested  above.     But  any  very 
highly  organised  system  of  technical  continuation  schools, 
adjusted  to  trade  needs  and  taught  by  expert  trade  teachers 
in  buildings  suitably  equipped,  would  entail  a  much  larger 
expenditure  than  twenty-three  shillings  a  head.     In  the 
continuation  schools  in  Munich,  in  1906-7,  the  average 
cost  per  student  was  £2.  17s.  Od.,  or  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  average  cost  estimated  in  the  above  calculation 
for  England  and  Wales. 

Whether  so  large  an  expenditure  upon  continuation 
schools  would  be  remunerative  to  the  nation  through  the 
enhanced  industrial  skill  of  the  workers  and  foremen  must 
be  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  Germany  the  judgment  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes,  as  well  as  of  the  work- 
men,  seems   on   the   whole   distinctly   favourable  to  the 

1.  Technical  Education  and  Evening  Schools,  pp.  Wr-86  and  297—299. 
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continuation  schools,  seems  reasonable  and  (to  judge  from 
German  and  Swiss  experience)  likely  to  be  a  successful 
experiment.  But  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  pass  a  law 
compelling  all  young  people  under  17  to  attend  such  even- 
ing schools  as  now  -exist.  Great  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  majority  of  evening  schools  in  England,  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  students  who 
would  attend  them.  Great  improvements  are  also  needed 
in  the  elementary  day  schools  where  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  training  must  be  laid.  Mr.  Pickles,  of  Burnley, 
put  the  matter  admirably  at  Oxford,  at  Easter,  1907,  in 
his  address  as  President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 

"  We  want  experiments  tried  in  selected  schools,  with  far  more  active 
and  constructive  work  in  the  curriculum,  with  much  more  physical  train- 
ing, and  with  a  simpler  course  in  certain  other  subjects.  We  want  more 
handicraft  for  boys  throughout  the  whole  school,  instead  of  the  small 
amount  of  manual  instruction  a  few  lads  get  now ;  and  more  systematic 
training  in  housecraft  for  girls,  instead  oi  the  snippety  cookery  classes 
so  often  arranged  primarily  (owing  to  the  uncducational  regulations  of 
the  Board)  with  a  view  to  earning  of  grants.  But  to  do  this  we  must 
continue  to  urge  the  three  most  needed  administrative  reforms  :  (a)  A 
reduction  in  the  size  of  large  classes  :  (b)  every  class  under  the  charge 
of  a  fully-qualified  teacher;  (c)  abolition  of  factory  half-time  and  of  rural 
early  employment,  for  a  longer  school-life  and  a  happier  child-life  before 
the  hurly-burly  of  work  begins.  With  classes  of  sixty  and  more — with 
two  million  out  of  the  six  million  children  still  taught  by  uncertificated 
teachers — with  so  short  and  broken  a  school- life  for  so  many  children — 
improvement  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

At  present,  our  elementary  school-teaching  cannot  be 
individual  enough.  It  does  not  give  the  children 
th<^ir  fair  chance.  In  England  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  individualise  every  school  in  our  educational  system 
and  to  individualise  every  child  in  every  school. 
An  effort  should  also  be  made  to  try  a  more  prac- 
tical kind  of  course  in  some  of  the  schools,  with  far 
more  manual  work,  with  a  great  deal  of  physical  training, 
and  with  simpler  aims  in  regard  to  the  more  literary 
studies.     Much    may    be    learnt    in    this    matter    from 
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the    industrial    soliools.       Witli    all    tln»    pnml    inTc-LT 
in    thn   worlil,    the    present    cMirrinilnm    of    ni.'inv    nf 
elei!K»ntarv  schools  is  too  anihitioiis  for  iho  roal  nM»ii 
some  of  tlio  children.     Manv  of  the  rhildreri   wo'ild 
more  ^ood  fn)ni  something  simpler  and  more  ]ira«-Tit;i! 

A    new    kind    of    day    continuation    scIuMd    sf*»-ni<i 
to  he   needed.     The  tnule  or  dav  teciinical    sriinn]*. 
hein»j    established     under    S«»ction    4'J    i»f    tlu*    Tim  Li 
School     lie^uiations,    nuiy    ^uide    us    towarii>    a     kii.« 
dav  secondary  edurafion   mi>re  suitable   for  niaiiv   f»f 
ehihlrcn  than  is  the  more  lilerarv  tvi»e  of  sehool.    If  w« 
imjM'ove  the  (dementarv  schools  an<l  jirovide  a  new  kin 
se(M>ndary  education  (at  once  practical  and   intellecT^ 
stiniulatin«r)   to   follow    it.   we  shall   proliul>ly    Hiul    ih 
ufreat  manv  children  will  stav  on  at  the  dav  school  Ii> 
than  it  at  present  the  case.    And  it  is  by  longer  utit'nd 
at    the   dav   school,   if   the  t-fnir.<v  of  trutnitui    iii  rt  n 
suitnblv  tit  the  rhililren\<  needs,  that  the  lH\st   result > 
be  gained. 

In  short,  we  iicimI  a  peiiiul  nf  etlucational  <  xpfim 
jrcnerouslv  helped  antl  caietuUy  watched.  Thf  new 
Terhnical  Schonls  are  one  such  txperiment.  \vi«^*ly 
niilleil  bv  the  Hoaid  of  Kducaliiui  ami  liberal! v  ai«U' 
several  local  authorities.  In  the  sphere  nf  elHiuei 
edncatii>ii.  i  xpeiiments  aie  not  le<s  needed.  1  h^  1 
of  Kducation,  in  the  Suiftfestions  fur  the  f'on.<ni*  -titi* 
7'tiiifnr.<    find    nfhers    enneerned    Ui     the     ir*»rk     *»f     /* 

/•'It  ii.-t  ntti'if    Sfhf'nL<,    issued    in    IWo,    "  stiiinirly    rt 
mend    loral    etlu<ati«in    aurlnnities    to    jrive    npjM»rtui 
in    one    or    two    sile»t«Ml    s«h«»ols    for    exjK'rimfXiTa! 
Avithin  detinite  limits.'"^     The  two  lX»monstiati.iii   S 
whi«  h    have    been    established    by    the   liU'rality    «»t 
Fielden  and  other>  in  connei  tion  with  the  deparTiiif 

1.  Pdge  6. 
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education  at  the  University  of  Manchester  are  undertaking 
such  work  with  encouraging  results.  What  Professor 
John  Dewey  and  the  late  Mr.  Jackman  did  at  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School  in  Chicago ;  what  Dean  Russell  _ 
and  his  colleagues  are  doing  in  the  schools  connected  with 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  may  and  should  be  done  in  England  also,  with  j 
special  regard  to  the  needs  of  English  schools.  ^ 

No  great  advance  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  continuation  schools  without  a  strenuous  propa^ 
ganda.  A  strong  current  of  public  interest  must  be  set 
flowing  before  the  attendance  at  such  schools  can  be  largely 
increased,  still  more  before  such  attendance  can  wisely  be 
made  a  matter  of  legal  obligation.  The  value  of  con- 
tinued education  during  the  years  of  adolescence  must  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  parents.  The  magnitude 
of  their  educational  responsibilities  towards  their  younger 
workpeople  must  be  brought  home  more  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  employers.  The  omens  are  favourable.  Public 
interest  is  already  aroused.  But  the  appeal  in  respect 
of  continuation  schools  must  not  be  merely  to  the  hope  of 
larger  profits  or  of  higher  wages.  What  is  really  con- 
cerned is  the  civic  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  boys 
and  girls  themselves  will  respond  more  readily  to  this 
claim  than  to  an  appeal  based  exclusively  upon  their 
personal  interest  and  advantage. 

The  continuation  classes  in  England  are  becoming  more 
efficient,  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Local  Edu- 
cation Authorities  (with  the  co-operation  of  many  enlight- 
ened employers)  have  done  much  within  the  last  three 
years  to  give  the  work  of  the  classes  a  more  systematic  and 
practical  form.  The  obligation  of  the  public  to  them  for 
their  efforts  is  great.     But  the  obligation  will  be  greater 
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if  tii(\v  siiccood  in  making  Ihe  work  of  t)io  rcmtinua 
sc]i(M)Is  both  prartical  and  liuinaue. 

3.  How  should  compulsory  attendance  at  continuat 

schools  be  enforced  ? 

It  roiiiaiiiH  to  consider  how,  when  the  timo  is  rip»- 
such  a  step,  conipiilsoiy  attendance  at  eimtinuatiun  s«-h< 
would  most  wisely  1h»  enfon-iMl. 

As  a  first  step,  which  cannot  l)e  taken  Um\  f|Ui  i 
the  present  half-time  wysloni  in  the  textile  trj 
should  Ix',  hy  stages,  abolished.  It  is  difficult  lr»  r 
Mr.  San4lifnrd*8  chapter  in  this  volume  withf»ut  U- 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  every  consideratio] 
taken  into  account,  the  system,  aa  it  now  exists,  liasi 
results  pliysi(*ally  and  intellectually,  and  that  it  nUL^hi 
disappear. 

It  deserves  consideration  (though  there  is  niurh  tn 
said  on  l)oth  sides)  whether  it  would  be  well  to  pel 
of  the  complexities  of  our  pieaent  bye-laws  of  sih 
attendance  (in  Lancasliii*e,  in  March.  11^07,  the  liy«^l. 
of  only  seven  out  of  forty-four  areas  agreed  in  ili 
entirely »     and     to    711  a  ke     14     the    Ieavin|;     ape     fur 

eleiiiciitarv  school.     In  that   case,  the  local  auThnritv. 

• 

in  Scotland,  should  lie  ^iven  discretionary  |>ower  tn  pr 
exempt  ion  in  individual  cases  tiom  twelve  \fi\T* 
aifc  onwards  (1)  after  due  in(|uirv  into  the  rircuniAtaii 
ot  earji  case,  and  ['-2)  for  reasons  duly  recorded  in  a  repis' 
and  (•{)  Avith  ])ower  to  tlie  lioard  of  Kducation  to  inter! 
it  exemptions  were  un.suitably  granted.  Hut  some  In 
autiiorities  mi^ht  make  too  profuse  use  of  the  powtfr 
exemption,  an<l  the  Hoard  of  Kducation  might  find  iti 
victually  powerless  to  check  them.  In  this,  as  in  oti 
paits  ot  cducati(mal  policy,  we  have  to  eousider  the  »p; 
of  the  country  bi>fore  we  f^an  decide  whether  a  partieii 
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measure  would  work  as  we  should  like  it  to  work.  We  in 
England  have  not  the  long  tradition  of  respect  for  educa- 
tion which  prevails  generally  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland 
the  system  works  well.  The  few  children  who  are  granted 
exemption  under  14  are  usually  required  by  the  School 
Board  to  attend  evening  continuation  classes  twice  a  week, 
at  any  rate  during  the  winter  months,  till  they  are  14  years 

of  age. 

An  effort  should  be  everywhere  made,  as  already  is  the 
ease  at  Halifax  and  Rochdale,  to  follow  up  in  a  tactful 
way  every  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  the  elementary  school 
and  persuade  them  to  join  the  continuation  school.  More 
careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  the  boy  after  he  has  left 
school.  The  headmaster  of  his  elementary  school  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  man  who  can  do  most  towards  inducing  the  lad 
to  see  the  advantage  of  continuing  his  education.^  But 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy  and  his  parents  and 
to  know  about  his  education  needs,  more  systematic  regis- 
tration is  needed.  In  School  (London :  Murray)  for 
October,  1906,  an  experienced  writer  made  an  excellent 
suggestion  for  the  better  registration  of  students  in 
evening  schools  in  urban  districts.  The  gist  of  his  proposal 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"The  headmasters  of  all  elementary  schools  should  have  sopplied  to 
them  cards  similar  to  that  in  the  diagram  below,  and  shoidd  fill  in  the 
name,  date  of  birth,  leaving  standard,  and  future  occupation  of  each 
boy.  Any  other  noteworthy  facts,  such  as  his  excellence  in  a  particular 
subject,  or  his  apprenticeship  by  indenture  to  a  trade,  should  also  be 
entered.  These  cards  should  be  sent  once  a  month  to  the  office  of  the 
local  education  authority,  where  they  would  be  filed  in  alphabetical 
order  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  beginning  of  each  evening  school  session, 
the  headmaster  of  each  evening  school  would,  on  the  day  following  the 
first  night  of  the  session,  send  a  list  of  the  boys  who  had  entered  their 
names  as  pupils  to  the  education  office  and  would  receive  their  cards. 
He  would  then,  from  the  information  at  his  disposal,  be  able  to  divide 
them  into  classes  and  to  see  that  the  curriculum  taken  was  suitable  to 

1.  If  given  clerical  assistance,  the  headmasters  would  have  mora 
leisure  to  form  skilled  employment  registries  in  the  schools  in  order  to 
form  a  closer  connexion  between  the  schools  and  the  skilled  trades. 


j^- 
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tht'ir   tx'ciipations.     As   soon   ns   po&sihlo.   hf   woulfi   ontcr   on    tlu 
(possibly  with  a  rubber  stamp)  the  dato  uf  the  M'ssion.  the  tmtz.f 
school,  and  the  course  takrn.     At  the  end  of  the  session,  he  would 
n-marks  as  to  pro^rrss.  atti'ndamx^  and  examination  .sUi  <.^*s.m*s.   wi' 
remarks  h<>  nii^ht  wish  to  maki'.  and  would  then  return  the  i  ards 
ofHco,  whiTi*  they  would  a^ain  U*  filed. 

"This  would  be  dune  each  year,  until  finally  when  a  stud<>nt  n 
the  technical  school,  the  primipal  there  would   have  the   tuliest 
as  to  his  past  career. 

"If  a  buy  left  the  elementary  school  and  never  attenried  an  e 
school,  his  card  would  be  kept  for  five  or  six  years  and  thfn  cie«t 
after  particulars  as  to  his  leaving  standard,  nrcupation.  etc..  ha« 
extrai'ted  for  the  purpuM*  of  making;  an  annual  summary. 

**  In  the  <  ase  of  boys  I'nterin^  an  evening;  M;hool  from  an  eWn: 
s<'h(»ol  uutsidv  the  area  of  the  I^.K.A..  tht;  headmaster  would  be  i 
enter  such  particulars  as  he  could  gather  from  the  boys  tben:»^h« 

"  It  is  possible  that  if  this  system  were  adopted  mu(  h  other  r 
information  mi^ht  be  add«Mi,  such  as  particulars  of  weight, 
measurt'nit-nt  and  height,  or  details  as  to  apprenticeship,  if  i 
th(JU(;ht  desirable. 

"  In  any  case,  the  records  made  would  l)e  useful  to  those  encj 
reseanh  as  to  the  progress  of  industrial  education. 

A . — N  ame  Born 

Addrpss 

Left School 18 i 

dard 

Occupat  ion 

Remarks  


H.-.S0M011     N^!»'»*<»7>;'»     Course  taken       Addrt^         .I^«* 

in-  Sch«H»l  l^n^tnv 


A.     To  Ih-  tillid  up  by  Hea<iina*»ter  of  Klementary  S<  hool. 
U.     T<i  Ih-  fillid  up  by  Hcadiiiastrr  of  Kvening  Si  hoot. 

It  sliniild  also  ])<>  iiiatif  olili^atory  on  all  emplovf 
is  iiln»a«ly  tlic  cast*  in  tlio  Ciorinnn  Empire*  and  a 
|)n)|Misi'«l    in    tho   Scotch    Kilucation    Bill,    1906)    to 
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their  younger  employes,  male  and  female,  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes  arranged  by  the  local  education  authori- 
ties. And  power  should  be  given  to  any  local  authority 
to  require  all  young  persons  resident  within  its  area  and 
not  otherwise  under  educational  care,  to  attend  continua- 
tion classes  during  the  winter  months  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  Any  local  authority  availing  itself  of 
this  permissive  power  might  well  receive  grants  from 
Oovemment  at  a  double  rate.  The  various  courses  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  continuation  schools  should  be 
arranged  by  the  local  education  authority  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  employers  and  workmen  in  each  trade.  The 
fact  that  in  England  we  have  a  much  less  complete  organ- 
isation of  the  master  workmen  and  employers  in  each  trade 
than  is  the  case  in  Germany  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
us  to  carry  out  this  plan.  But  the  difficulties  are  not  in- 
superable. The  hours  of  labour  for  boys  and  girls  in 
shops  and  offices  should  be  more  closely  regulated  by  law. 
The  continuation  classes  should  be  arranged  at  latest 
in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  evening,  and,  when  possible, 
in  the  daytime  at  hours  convenient  for  the  trade  or  calling 
in  question. 

In  the  country  districts,  where  compulsory  attendance 
at  evening  schools  must  always  be  difficult  and  often  un- 
desirable to  enforce,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  organise  educational  institutions  on 
the  lines  of  the  People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark.  In 
the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Holidays  Association  there 
are  already  the  germs  and  the  spirit  of  such  a  patriotic 
undertaking. 

My  conclusion  is  that  we  in  England  have  still  much 
to  do  before  we  shall  be  ready  to  use  the  weapon  of  com- 
pulsion so  far  as  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is 
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cniictTiieJ.     Skilful    nifranisation    and    |HTsiiiiaI     in^r 
will  (In  much.     And  do  not  let  us  crush  out  the  spirit 
voluntary  zeal  and   of   variety  "f  eduratinnal   endf-;iv« 
by    pioniatuiely   inv(»kinf|:   rDUipulsion.     The    teaihin^' 
our  (ontinuation  srhnols  must,  if  it  is  to  iorni  «haia< 
and  t«»  ii»spire  a  sensi'  of  {KMsonal  duty  towiir4ls  the  ri. 
munity,  have  moral  power  and  be  kindled  by  iiieaU. 
must,   tiierefore,   be    the   outcome   of    personal    cciuvii  ti 
and   must    deal    freely    with   many   matters    iu    regard 
whicli    Knjj^flish    people    are    not,    and    never    havi*    lie 
agreed.     Our  sense  of  nati<mal  unity  comes  through  it 
dom   of   utteraiK'e  and   en4leavour,   not   through    plauj» 
imposed    uniformity.      There  lore,    there    will    always 
need  for  u  great  variety  oi  agencies  in  the  work  of  "lurti 
education  *'  in  England.     Neither  the  State  nor  the  mu 
cipalitii'S    will    gain    liy    any    monttpoly    in    providing 
Tcciinical    or   commercial    instruction    they    cau    prov] 
liul    there   is   need   for  something   more   than    that   ie 
national    .system    of    rducalifju    for   young    people.        1 
teacliing  must  have  heart   in  it,  and  must  make  u  lui 
appeal. 

ihit  1  am  convinced  that  in  the  end  some  fi»rm 
compulsion  to  attend  day  or  evening  continuation  claj 
bet  woe n  14  and  IT  years  of  age  will  be  f(»und  desira 
not  so  much  in  the  intrrest  ot  the  picked  individi 
as  in  that  ot  tiie  rank  and  tile.  Many  of  the  present  e 
ot  uncmplovnient  may  hv  traced  to  the  lack  of  eilucati* 
<'aie  and  ot  suitaitle  technical  training  during  the  err 
years  ot  atlnUvsrence.  Compulsion,  however,  shoubl 
;iriuiiipanit'd  by  reduction  in  the  hours  f»f  juvenib* 
atb'lc^crnt  ialMiur  wheie  those  are  now  excessive. 
woiking  out  tile  details  nf  the  technical  couraes,  the  1 
ediii-aiioii  autliority  sliould  leirularly  consult  theemplo 
in  each  trade,  and  tlu'  Avt>rkers'  assix^iations.      Coiupul 
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attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  likely  to  come  in  the 
towns  long  before  it  can  be  adopted  in  remoter  country 
districts.  It  will  be  best  introduced  by  slow  instalmeuts 
on  a  principle  oi  local  option.  Those  cities  or  districts 
which  find  local  opinion  ripe  for  the  change  should  be 
empowered  by  law  to  make  attendance  compulsory  at  con- 
tinuation schools  within  such  limits  as  may  seem  to  them 
expedient.  Variety  of  experiment  should  be  encouraged. 
In  some  districts  it  might  be  found  possible  to  raise  the 
age  of  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  day  school  first 
to  fifteen  and  ultimately  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  some 
places  a  form  of  half-time  attendance  at  the  day  school 
might  be  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  sixteen.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  would  not  be  found  possible,  at 
present  at  any  rate,  to  go  beyond  requiring  attendance  at 
evening  schools  during  the  two  or  three  years  following 
the  elementary  day  school  course.  But  the  educational 
success  of  any  of  these  plans  will  depend  upon  reforms 
being  made  in  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  elementary  day  schools  have  now,  too 
often,  to  do  their  work.  The  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
reform  of  the  elementary  schools. 
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p.  (Oaktsipk  Report.  No,  I.) 

-^  No.  II.     roTTON  sriNNINi;  AM)  MANrr.\<'TrKl\«;  I\  TI 

UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA.      Hy   T.    W .    Trnn.    !'.  . 
(iurtsidf  Srhdlar.     D*»iiiy  hvo.  pp.  xii.  70.     Is.  iwt. 

(riiblkali.in  No.  h.  \y.r 

**  Mr.    I'ttlfv  is  tu  Ih'  ( •inKr:itulato<I  on  ih,-  fH'rfHrn.aiKi'  i.f  a  r  : 
ti)^<>tli4'r  ca.^y  ta^k,  ami  his  liook.  in  « om  cjiiion  ami  «*xeiutii.>n.  apr*- 
*  to  fulfil  a(lnnra)>ly  tlio  intention.s  of  the  Tru**t."  -Mntu- ft* sf* r  f«.i*n.r 

tf  "  Thi'  writiT  ^ivcs  anipl«>  dotails  i-nni-crnin^  waci's  an<l   othtT  i'.t^'i 

S  runnt'(t('<l  with  ty]»iral  mills  .   .   .  ami  tho  informal  inn  thus  ^ath*-rv'i 

of  intt-rt'st  an<l  viiliic  to  tlir  factory  operative  as  wi'Il  as  the  •>tTi-k-r.:  i 

<'rcin(Mni>t."     t'ntton  l^n-ttiry  T\m».^. 

"Mr.  I'ttU'V  (K'MTilM\s  li,)\v  hi*  visited  tho  mills  in  various  Sta!««  i: 
very  .sy.^t4>mat ir  and  dclailrd   niann«'r.     .VltD^cther  the  rep«<ri    niAiC»>« 
admiralile  an<l  wdi  omt-  tulleitiun  i>f  informatitin.  ami   will  Iv  ti-und 
nianv  ooasiuns  worthy  of  rofen-nt-e."-    7'»x/i7»    .!/•  r.  urv. 

jtiAUTSIDK    ReKJIIT.     No.    '1.) 

Nu.     III.       SOME      MODERN       inNDITloNS     AND      RKi'K' 
DEVELOPMENTS    IN     IRuN    AND    STEEE    PRnDltTIn 

l\    AMERir.V.    hiiiii:  a   Iteport   to  the  Jlartsjd.'    F'I.'i.tir«.     .n 
results  o{  a  Tour  in  the   T.S.A.      Hv   F'kank    I'ori-i  ewfii  .    W  r 
(lartNich-  Srliolar.     Deniv  hvo,  pp.   vi,   1U».     N.  net. 

(TuhliLation  No.  21.   1m  »; 

"The  author  has  miph^verl  hi.s  time  w«*il.  ami  has  tivm  a  i  lear  \*\n-.\ 
modern  i<inditions."     Xnfnn  . 

"  Thf  Ariirriian  iiM-tht^dii  of  iron  and  '»t«'«'l  priniui-tion  are  d««4ribi 
fnirii  ih^'  praitiiai  as  well  as  the  stati-stiial  .side."     Mnuf  hf't'r  /''.'.ri.! 

*■  Mr.  I*<ipplrw«'ll  writer  c  Icarlv  and  well.  aU'i  he  in  to  \w  lonjral  i  a 
ufii>n  fiaxMi::  <arri«d  Imn  la^k  tliroULih  in  so  4-ntirely  a  s.it i «-!.!•  *• 
niaiinir."      Mm.f  hi  st*  r  i'ltji  .\"*  n-.<. 

"Anuri' a's  pniurfss  in  iri»n  and  st4el  is  nmre  wondirful  th*r:  .i 
I'.ilil  ^r.ltivlH^  I  I  |<ii.«iiu  tion  \M:h  wliii  }i  w*'  an*  sn  f;ur.i!iar  i  an  mill  i 
ii>  w  that  ]>r«  L:ri"«s  li.is  lM<«-n  «fi'«i  t«'d  vfT«'<-t«'il  uniier  l.iV'»»iur.  Tran^p 
.iiid  othrr  ilitfi<-ultir«>  Mr.  1*opplt'weil  tells  u>  in  an  intt-re^tin^  ,-< 
kii-iily     iilt'lliutiit    ir\ifW."      }/nn-  fi»  'f'  r  t,'ifiriliifn  . 

"A   nmirii.'  oliN.Tvation  nf  iletail   .   .    .  «  harartorises  the  wh<-Ie   wt-ri* 

-   Intri  ijmt  C'-nl   Trntf-  «    /,V    i 

:]-!,  iruss  Slro«'U   .Manchesh-r 
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(Gartsidb  Bbpobt,  No.  8.) 

No.  IV.  ENGINEEKING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Frank  Foster,  M.Sc.,  Oartnde 
Scholar.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  ix.  106.     Is.  net. 

(PabUcation  No.  22,  1906.) 
"  The  report  under  review  is  of  very  great  interest  to  those  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  branch  of  engineering  in  this  country,  many  of 
whom   will   have  to   relinouish   their   preconceived   notions   regarding 
American  methods,  if  Mr.  Foster's  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted." 

— Electrical  Review, 
"The  book  altogether  is  very  readable,  and  one  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  interested  in  the  economics  of  engineerin|;." 

— The  Practical  Engineer, 

"  Mr.  Foster's  observation  of  facts  is  fresh  and  interesting  •  •  •  ;  tbe 
technical  side  of  his  report  exhibits  much  care." — Manchester  Guardian, 

"  The  book  is  well  worth  reading." — Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 

"There  is  much  in  the  book  which  will  be  new  to  English  readers, 
even  to  those  who  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  Moseley  and  other 
recent  'commissions.'" — Belfast  News  Letter, 


No.    V.       THE     RATING     OF     LAND     VALUES.        By    J.    D. 

Chorlton,  M.Sc.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  177.     3s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  23,  1907.) 

"A  timely  and  temperate  treatise  on  a  subject  of  growing  interest." 

—Pall  Mall  GatetU. 

"  The  writer  is  learned,  intelligent,  progressive,  fair  and  lucid." 

— Progress, 

"  The  facts  and  deductions  are  well  put." — Western  Mail. 

"  Chapters  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Commission  (minority  report) 
— 'Building  Land/  'The  Future  Increase  of  Land  Values,'  'The  Muni- 
cipal Bill,'  and  others  ...  set  forth  with  clearness  and  detail  some  of 
the  many  interesting  and  difficult  subjects  in  connection  with  valuation, 
rates  ani  rating." — Estates  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  has  made  a  contribution  to  this  interesting  controversy 
which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  persons  int^ested  in  the 
subject." — Loral  Government  Chronicle. 

"  The  arguments  for  and  against  this  proposed  reform  in  the  taxation 
of  land  have  never  been  more  fairly  and  freely  stated." 

— Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  deals  clearly  and  concisely  with  the  whole  subject  of 
rating  and  land  values." — The  Standard. 

60,   Chandos  Street,  London,  W.C* 
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**  Thr  iiiipartialitv  and  ran<]oiir  of  Mr.  Chorlton's  nirtti'>ii  aiv  I- v 
(lisputi*.  ami  his  \uutk  will  rt'pay  rarefiil  stinJy  ny  «ill  whu  iir*  ir.!»rr 
in  thr  ijiH'stion.  from  what^-wr  nHitivo.*'--H»  «f///ii/i.»/#r  (iaz»f'* 

•*  Thr   fir*.!    halt"  of  this  huok    <h"siTV«'.s   to   iN'ttmif  a  i  lii.**:- 
is   on*'   cif    t)ie   ht'st    Itodks   on   a    prai-tical    eiiinoniic   qup.stinii    \h.\'. 
apiM'aml   fur  riianv  vrars.      It   i.s  nut   onlv  s(  irntificallv  valuaMf     \^i\ 
w«'il  writtvn  as  to  Im»  int4-r«'^tin<;  to  a  novnoun  tht*  sunj^tt.''      Tf '  S  nf 

"This  thniiLhtful  and  jiidiiially  «'Xpri'SM*d  tri'atiM'." 

"A  V4'rv  l>n.sin4's.slik«'  and  srrvirt'abU'  rolU^tion  uf  «-!»$av2»  and  n«l«  <» 
this  iiitri(at4>  qiH'stinn/*     Mnnrh*  "ttr  (iunrd'uin. 

tlAUT'iPi;  Uki'hht.   No.    1.) 

No.   VI.      nVI'.INt:   IN   <;i:KMANV  and  AMKKICA.     Hy>\i.^ 

H.    Hp;i;ins.    M.S«..  Gartsiih'  Scholar.      I>fmy   Nvo.   pp.    xni     J 
Is.  n.'t.  iruhliration  No.  24.    VM^7 

"  Th4>  IxKik  will  .  .  .  make  a  valuahh*  addition  to  the  t«*i  hnii  ;il  ::*» 
tnrt' ot  thi'  lountry."     7'/./#;i«i-. 

"  Thr  work  is  oih*  which  ....  .should  n-M'ivo  the  atU^ntinn  i  f  th 
who   lU'-iii'   a    L:t<n4ral    vifw   <if   thf   (uTnian   and    Anieriian    dv^in^ 
<lustri(*s."     TtjrtUi'  Mntniin'-tunr. 

"A  perusal  ••!  th^'  wrirk  h'ads  us  to  tht*  ronrlusion  that  mpii  h  \i^ 
work  is  iH'ini;  fh>n4*  l>y  tlii>  fiartsidt*  si  hol.irs.  which  will  l:i\«*  th«-s«-  V'  i 
mm  an  4'X(-4'llcnt  insiL:ht  into  the  working  conditions  «.f  \ari< 
inclnst  rirs." — 7'»jr/i7»-  lif  ord*  r 

No.  Ml.     TMK    HOI  siN<;     i*i:oi;i.KM    IN    kn«;lani». 

KitsFsT  HnsoN  Dkwsm'I'.  M.A..  l*rofivssor  of  Railway  K«  r-ii-  r.j«* 
th<»  Tnivcrsity  of  Chica^jo.     Ik'iny  Nvo,  pp.  vii.  327.     .*!:»    n*  t 

Tuhliialion  %••  i"i.  I*«i7 

•*  Mr.   1)<  wsnnp's  hook  is  most   valiiaDlc  as  it  providtrs  all  «-vv^nfial 
fc>rmati(in  on  thf  .subject.'*-    Stmnhinl. 

"All  th'isi'  who  ari'  iiitcri-.stcii  in  this  (picstion.  no  mattrr  what  th 
oci-nomir  piiililii  tiuns.  m;iy  pmiiliT  with  advanta^^e  Profe*^*«.r  I>.*wsf:-j 
])aL:4'S."     \t  u't  fi-fh-  Ihvlif  fhrnni'-h  . 

"Thf  study  hriniis  to'.:i'thcr  •.•!  wriiihty  an  array  of  fa«.t>  ani]  ar 
UH-iits  ih.it  it  cannot  luit  f>ro\c.'  instructivi*  and  suuce^tivt*  to  all  « Ia« 
of  ccDnoinists  int4To.st('d  in  its  subJ4'(.t." — >'#■»»/.* w/rn. 

"  Trofi's^nr  I>«"wsnup's  virw  of  tli4'  whole  probU^m  was  «tatrd  in   1'' 
in   a    form    wliii  h    won    tin-   Warhurton    Kssay    l*riz««   at    thr    Manih«« 
I'uiviT^itv       Now  r*- vised  and  liroui:ht  up  to  dato.  his  valuable  work 
taken  ]ic'rmanent   form."      W*  'tm\nst»-r  ft'nZ'tf'- 

H;  \I;I'*II»K  KKI'iiIM'.  No   .V' 

N...   \III.      \MI:KI('AN  lilSINKSS  KNTKIM»KISK.      IK  n..i..i 

!\N"ni'.   M.  \.      rriri-  1^.  (»il    ni't. 


34,  CroHs  Street,  Maiiche?t*r 
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No.  [.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ESGLAND&  ELSEWHERE; 

Their  place  in  (he  Educational  Sjyslem  of  an  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial State.  By  Michael  E.  Sadleb.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Adminisltation  of  Educotiou.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx\i 
779.     8«.  6d.  net.  (Publitntion  No.  29,  I9ir71. 

This  wock  ia  largely  based  on  an  enquiry  made  by  past  and  present 
Students  of  the  Educational  Depart nient  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Chapters  on  Continuation  Schools  in  the  Otmiiui 
Empire,  Switzerland.  Denmark,  and  France,  have  been  contributed 
by  other  writers, 

HISTORICAL   SERIES. 

No.   I.      MEDIEVAL    MANCHESTER   AND   THE   BEGINNINGS 
OF  LANCA8HIKE.     By  Jamks  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  A nci on t 

and  Medieval  History.     Demy  Svc,  pp.  x.  211.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(I'ublicatiou  No.  3,1904.) 

"  Patient  and  enlightened  scholarship  and  a  sense  of  style  and  pro- 
portion have  enabled  the  writer  to  produce  a  worli  at  once  solid  and 
eeadah\e."—EnglUh  UiHoHcal  Rtview. 

"A  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  English  local  history,  not 
merely  becanse  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Manchester  and 
Lancashire,  but  also  because  it  displays  a  scientific  method  of  treatment 
which  is  rare  in  this  field  of  study  in  England. "~Dr.  Gross  in  .4inrr>'-nn 
HUtorical  Fetitw. 

"  La  collection  ne  pouvait  debuter  plus  siRnificativement  et  plus  heure- 
usement  que  par  un  ouvrage  d'histoire  du  Moyen  Ago  dil  il  M.  Tait.  car 
I'enBeigneiiient  medievistc  est  un  dc  ceax  qui  (ont  le  plus  d'bonneur  A 
la  Jeune  University  de  Manchester,  et  c'est  a  M.  le  Professeur  Tait  qu'll 
faut  attribuer  nne  bonne  part  de  ce  succ^." — lievuc  de  Si/at/i-ir 
/litttarique. 

"The  two  essays  are  models  of  their  kind."— AfoncAerter  Guardian. 

No.  n.     INITIA  OPERUM  LATINORUM  QUAE  8AECULIS  XIII., 
.XIV.,  XV.  ATTUIBUUNTUB.    B;  A.  G.  Little,  M.A.,  I-ecturer 
in  Paleography.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  xiii.  273  (interleaved).     IDs.  nat. 
(Publication  No.  S.  I0M.) 
"  Whoever  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  Mediieval 
iniscoUany  in  nianuBCript  must  often  have  been  annoyed  by  the  occnrrenco 
of  a  lilank  npace  where  the  title  of  the  treatise  ought  to  be.    Mr.  Llltle 
liHfl  therefore  eiuned  the  ^titude  of  all  auoh  penioiis  by  making  public 
a  eollRition  of  lome  6,000  ineipits,  which  lie  arran^  in  ttie  first  i:isUinci9 
for   bis   private  nae.  in   compiling  a  <;ata,logue  of  Pmiiciwan  MSS." — 
En^lUk  Hutoritfil  RrvitAP, 

60,   Cbandoa  Street,   London,   W.C. 
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No.  III.     TIIK  nM»  I'OLOMAI.  SVSTKM.     nv<;Ki:\i.i.  i:n:k> 
^0  Hf.kt/.   M.A..  H.C.'.L..  Left  11 RT  in  CoiiMitiitional  Law.      l^n   ;. 

pp.  xi.  242.     5s.  ml.  i  ruliliration  NH  7,  r»t 

"Mr.   Hri'tz  civfs  ii.s  an  clabnraU^  histdriial  ^tmly  ff  tht'  tM   •< 
systoni.   whith  (lis:if)|M-arf(l  with  the  AnitTii  uii   Kcvi-lutii  n 
shows  ;i  r4'iii:irkal)l('  knowU'd^t?  of  (.-(Hitoinponiry  liltTiiturr,   ai.ii  h.^  : 
niiiy  (laiiii  to  Ik>  a  triH*  history  i-t  piipiilur  opiiiif-n."     sp*tt*kt'  ' 

"Mr.   Mcrt/'s  hook  is  oiio  wliich  no  stuiiciit  of  iiiipfri<il  <it\*;<i.r- 

fcan  niulcit.      It   is  liuid.   tair.  thftmn^h.  and  lonviiiiin^" 

*  *' Mr.    HiTtz's  '  OM  Colonial  Svstoin '   is  hast'd   on  a  careful   ^-luii^ 

contcrnpniary  (ioiiuiivnts.  with  the  n*Milt  thai  .several  points  •  i  no  •: 
iinpoitanit?  aro  put  in  a  nrw  li^ht  ....  it  is  tarcful.  honr^t  w>  rk 
Th«'  storv  whi<  h  he  t4'lls  has  its  hsson  for  ii.i."     7'fir   Tim*  * 

ft 

"  Hiith  th<>  unlinary  ri>a<li'r  and  tho  acadt-niit.  ntinii  will  ^<'t  N  r.«-fi:  ! 
this  wrll-infornHMl  and  well  written  hciok."    -.*»■  «»r.f;ifi/i 

No.  IV.      STl  DiKS    OF    KDMAN     IMI'KKIAI.fSM.       \\\     \\ 
Aknoi.i^    M.A.       Kdit4'd    by    Kdwakd    Kn>!>Es.    M.A..    !.*-^tii.'^-: 
Anri^'Mt  llist<iry.  with    MiMm-irnf   the    Author    I'V    .Mr^      Mr  v.! 
Wahii   and    (.'.    K.    MfMA'.M..       With   a    riioto::r:iviiri*   mI    \V 
.Vriiold.      Drniy  Svn.  4JMi  pp.     7s.  Tul.    nrt. 

iruhlii'iitiiMi  Nti.  li'i.  !'•■! 

".Mr>     liiMiif)hry   Ward    haN   us4>d   all   hi-r  fii'luatf   ami    sul>r  .t    .\r: 

draw  a  imtun*  i)f  hi-r  U'lnxt-il  hr<tht.'r:  an<l   hi>   frir'mi   Mr.    Mt.ii'a^ 

a(<iiiiiit    "t    hi^   irii<idlt'    liir    i«>    also    roMiarkai)!^    fi-r    it.s    litfT>iry    ^i 

Irih  I'  "     .1  //.'I  /*.»  urn. 

"Tin*  ii:r»i.oir ti>mlt'rlv  and  skilfullv  writi«'n  I«v  thv     *. 

an<i  fru'inl.'  t«'lls  a  stnrv.  whuh  wtll  dtsirvpd  in  U'  luiil.  if  a  !itt  i 
in  asfiiiatiiiis,  inttM'rst.s.  and  Irifiidships.  and  nut  withnut  i;«  ii  fa>:;r* 
aitual   ai  hii\fiiM-rit."      Trhuw  . 

" 'I'fii-  ^i«i;;i.iphi<  .d  m'Hm*  :ind  liis  ftvlini:  fur  {Militias  irivf  ti.!-  ur  "• 
ht'  \N  !■■  li."      Tinn  .V 

"Arivi'iJ^  \\  fici  dv"sir<'s  a  u«'n*Tal  acdwint  oi  \\\v  Kinpin*  un-iir   A":i:'i' 
wlii>  li  1^  li'i>filv  aiicl  (Irarlv  \Mitt4n  and  Iia«<od  nn  w:di>  rcadini:  mi!! 
it    ll«I'     '       Mnifhi    tt  r  tiinif  tl'int,. 

"  \. 'hini:   injdil   U-   Uj'i^r   than   tlif   •.yrnpaihrlii    tri^uN*   whi«h    N 
Iltp    tliiy    Ward    p.ivs   tc   hir  liri-thiT.   i-r  th«'   analysis  «.f   hi*  ui  rk 
rr«'!..  d   I'V   hi*;  « ■  ll«' iiiih-    Mr.    Munta::!!*'.     Thr   twn   tiiL:tfhtr   hav**   :: 
"•T'l;:     I'  "Imi;!  than  ir  any  ln-^  lHiiik«»  i^f  rr«rnt  lui-jraphy  " 

Thr  Mfrimir  tnay  In-  had  ><»narat«»ly.  prico  2s.  fiil.  n»'t. 

:U,  Cross  Stroel,   Mnnchcstrr 


SH  ERR  ATT   k    UUGHES 


MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

No.  V,  (ANON  IMKTRO  CASOl.A'S  PIUJRIMAGE  TO 
.JEUrSALEM  IN  THE  YEAR  1494.  By  M.  M.  Nkwkit, 
B.A.,  formerly  Jones  Fellow.     Demy  £vo..  pp.  427.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  26,  1907.) 

"  Thoroughness  is  characteristic  of  introduction,  the  copious  notes, 
api)endix  and  index.  .  .  .  Miss  Ncwett's  translation  is  spirited  and  in- 
teresting   .   .   ." — Munvhexttr  Courier. 

'*  Casola's  narrative  richly  deserved  the  honours  of  print  and  transla- 
tion. The  book  is  a  credit  to  its  editor  and  to  the  historical  school  of 
Manchester  University." — Morning  Leader, 

"  His  narrative  is  at  once  simple  and  dignified  in  style,  convincing  and 
interesting  in  its  pictures  of  the  conditions  governing  travel  by  sea  and 
land  four  centuries  ago." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  like  a  gallery  of  mediacjval  paintings,  full  of  movement 
and  colouring,  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  the  time." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  Miss  Xewett's  introduction  is  a  contribution  of  considerable  value  to 
the  liistory  of  European  commerce." — Spectator. 

"  Forms  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  number  of  books  from  which  a 
knowledge  can  be  gained  of  tht  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine." 

— Srots^man. 

"  The  whole  volimie  is  fascinating.  It  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
byu«ine  times,  abounds  in  curious  facts  anci  recalls  quaint  and  pleasing 
(ereni<;nies,  and  exhibits  the  ardent  pilgrim  of  the  past  in  his  true  light. 
Miss  X(  wett  is  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  her  translation,  her 
Introduction  (which  takes  up  a  third  of  the  volume),  and  her  notes." 

— Manrhe.^tvr  Citj/  Xews. 

"  The  work  which  Miss  Margaret  Newett  has  probably  saved  from 
olilivion  is  as  intrinsically  interesting  as  it  should  prove  instructive  to 
the  student  of  history." — Daih/  .V*'irN. 

"One  of  the  mcst  delightful  narratives  that  record  the  impressions  of 
a  pious  pilgrim." — \Vf<fmin.^ter  Gazette. 

"  One  of  th(*  most  comprehensive  of  the  itineraries  is  that  now  trans- 
lated, an  important  feature  of  it  being  its  full  description  of  the  city  of 
Veni<  e."-   77/('  Time.t 


No.  VI.  HISTOUITAL  ESSAYS.  Edite<l  by  T.  F.  ToUT,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Medi.eval  an<l  Modern  Hi.*<tory  and  James  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Me<lia'val  History.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xv.  557. 
Gs.  net.      Reissue  of  the  Edition  of  1902  with  Index  an<l  New  ]*refa<^e. 

(Publication  No.  27,  19()7.) 

"  l)i«'st»  zwanzi;^'  c!liron(>lo;;isc*li  jreordneten   Aufsiitze  hei.H.sen    in     der 
A'oinMle«lrr  neraus;^'eber  Frsfrhriff,  behandeln  zur  Hiilfteau.sser-englische 


(>0,    (hando.s   Street,    London,   W.C. 
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Tliciiiata,  iMMitit/fii  rt'ii'iili'-li  t«"*tliinili'*rlif  I<it»*ratur  uniJ  verraU^n  obci 
iu'Ih'ii  \\rif«'n  Aii«»l)ll<'kiMi  i-iiii'  iiicilKHlioi-lii*  S-lmliin::  ili**  .i»-r  »\'*t::. 
FacuIiMt     lM»lm     Klin*     niarht.  "        l*rMh"»Niir    I.ii'lH-ini.-iiin     mi     /*»  ■■• 


A//i  rtifur.:*  If'tH/f^ 


"  liniHTial  lii^tiirv,  Inral  liiMi»rv.  i'«-«'Ii'«*ia*tit'al  lii-ti»rv,  «h-. iii.iii,i.-  in-?, 
and  till*  iiM't lioiU <it  lii»tiirirai  ti>ai-]iiii;j  all  iIh'm* art*  in  imm-  \%av  nr  .iru>il 
1ui]i-|ifi]  iipiiii  liv  M'li(ilar'>  \\li<i)ia\f  rt»]IalNirat*'il  in  tlii«  \ii.iiiii»>  M 
an<l  wiuiitMi  aliki'  lia\<'  lii'Mitfil  tlifir  tinif  an<l  |Niiii-  !<•  workwi;:  ■ 
]»i"i»l»|i*!n- of  itn|HMtaiM-i' arnl  iilttMi  i»t  in»  -^liuli'  'lit!i'iilt_\  Th"  i«---i  » 
(MM>  III' whiili  till' ntii\t>i'oii  V  ami  rii\  inav  In'  ju*tlv  pr«tii«l."  'Ili**  . 
l*riili"-M)r  ^'oi  k  I'nwi'Il  in  tlif  Mtinrht  >tt'r  timtofiitn, 

■■  I'.-.-M  riiii?i»'iH»  vi-nti  l.'iviiri  -tmici  <li't(ati.  i|iiattrii  lia  |ir'trf*«iiri  •• -#•• 
ila  lici'n/.iati  *\*'\  < 'ulli'i^ii*,  «'  «i>ni>  tnt(<»  M-ri(ti  a|>]N»^it.iiii*-n(*'  »•  iiiri':' 
<><>ciirii|ii  !•■  ]iiii  ri^rmo'-i'  n<>Mri«>  ilfila  rrili^-a  r  >u  liiH-iiini'iiti  "       K.    I'r*--.' 

in  A '""*".  I /■' /'"■'"  \tii»tn. 

■■  i.a  v.iiii'h- ilr- '-u ji-i-  I'l  I'lMMiIitii)!!  avci*  !a<|Ut>I]t*  iU  *«irit  trailf-  i- 
;.'ran«l  IioiiiH'ur  a  la  nia!ii«Tt'  «liini  I'lii-tuirt' t"*t  ♦•n^Mirnf  a  «i\\«"n»  *'••! !»••„- 

"No  urn*  wlm  ii-ail-  I  Im'-^i' »'-- ay*  will  lii) -u  wiihuiit  ai-kTi<t\\  letiu'iri;.' tIi 
altiliiv.    Uith     in    ci|-i'jinalit v    ami    ri"*t'ai'i'li.      'I'licv   lifal    with    |ti«t«i 
-nlii'-'l-^    Mniii    till'    iM'jjiniiiriu'-   <>l    t'a'-ar-\M)r"»lii|i    I**   tlit»   iii-t**ri!i4>rj 
Nap<i!i-<>n  at  S(.    Ii('l<'na.  anil  lii«'V  <U'aI   wiih   ihi'in   in  a  tli«iri»u-'lij<*. 

ta<>liiiin.        ifiinriiinit. 

"Vwv  nainri'.  r't'-t   nn   n*«'ii»'il  savant,  ipii  t«*iiiui;;n»»  ihi  r»—j»fi    •■! 
r<'iniil;it inn  ipn- -ait  f  \«'iriT  |Minr  li"»  rluiii"*  hi-hiriMUt*-*   l.i  jt'iiiP-    i-i  .!> 
ri'li-lin*  nni\  ri -iti'. "'    /.'«/'"•  li  histnin-  fr/tiiiis/itjut  ^l^iiiiairii. 

■  \11  I  ln"-i' I'^-ay-  irafli  a  lii;^li    U'vrl  :  iJii-y  avniil  iln-  U'-i'ttiiii;  -i? 
ni«»-i  «»?  nur  ini'-fnt  iii>li>i'i(-al  wiilitiL'.  wliii-Ji  I'un^i^t- nI  *><m\  in:.'  ii|i.t  ii. 
«•!  wii.ii  irilit-r  Iii-tMri.-iii'*  lia\'«'  wiith'n  tlaMHirfii  \\iili  an  ••rii:ii:a1  oph-f 

niiir Tiifv  ai'i'  ail    li:i'*t'i[  hm  itriirinal   rt'>far<-li   an<i   \«ri((«'Ti 

spt'ijaii-i".  '     rri»h'— -Ml-  A.  h".  rnllanl  in  tin*  h'n;fft.\/i   //i»fi.i-|Vfii'  /,'•  ■•».  i- 

'■Sji-  liilili'n  I'lri'ii  -'"iHini'ii  llfUfi-*  tnr  ilii-  ratiiini'llf  Art.  inir  »\»'t  •: 
ilii-.i'>    >niilinni    iH-iiii'lM-n    wild."      l'rnl'i"*-i»r   n.    \\"«»lwr    in    //•*'.■»■!. 

Z. /'.■  '..  'ff. 

liif  Imii.-x  ran  )m'  purriia^ftl  separately,  priio  <*il. 

iU,   Cross  Stroot,   >lancho!«t«T 
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Ko.  I.  SKKTCliKS  ItF  THK  I.IVKS  ANI>  WOliK  OK  THE 
HO.NUKAKy  MEDICAL  Sl'AKKUi'THK  ROYAL  iNFlKMARV. 
From  its  foundation  in  17S2  to  1830,  when  il  became  the  Rtiyal 
Infirmary.  By  Edward  Mansfield  Brockbank,  M.D, ,  M.R.CP. 
Crown  4to.  (Ulastral^d},     Pp.  vij.  311.     133.  net, 

(Publication  No.  L  IBM.) 
"  Dr.    Brotkbank's  is  a,  book  o(   varied   inleresl.     It  also  datervcB  a 
welcome  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  '  Publications  of  the  University  ol 
Manehebter.'  "—ManthnUr  Guardian. 

"  We  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  Medical  Literature." 

— Daibj  Digjtotr.K. 

Ko.  II.       PRACTICAL   PHESCRIBlNf.:   AND   DISPENSING.     For 

Medical  Students.  By  Willi  ah  Kihkby,  soniotime  Lecturer  in 
Phftrniaeognosy  in  the  Owctia  College,  Maticheslet.  Crown  8vo, 
220  pp.     Ss.  net. 

(Publiration  No.  2,  1904,  Second  edition,  ll>ue.) 
"  The  whole  of  the  matter  bears  the  impress  of  that  technical   skill 
and   thoroughness   with  which   Mr.   Kirkby  s  name   must  invariably  be 
associated,  and  the  book  must  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  nseful 
recent  addition*  to  the  working  library  of  prescribers  and  dispeniers." 
—Pharmaeealical  Jovrnol. 
"  Thoroughly  practical  text-books  on  the  subject  are  so  rare,  that  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  Mr.  William  BLirkby's  '  Practical  Prescribing  and 
Dispensing.'    The  book  b  written  by  a  pharmacist  expressly  for  medical 
students,  and  the  author  has  been  most  happy  in  conceiving  its  scope 
and  arrangement." — -Briliii/i  Mcdira!  Journal. 

"  The  work  appears  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  blemishen  and  particularly 
full  in  practical  detail.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  skilled 
chemist,  and  an  expert  pharmacist,  and  who  knows  not  only  (he  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  student  but  tJle  best  way  in  which  his  neadl 
may  be  met."— MrdKol  Preit. 


"This  is  a  vei?  sensible  and  nseful  manual." — The  Hoijntal, 
a  book  will  be  found  very  useful  to  any  students  during 
;tical  dispensing."— .Si.  Bartholovitv'r  aofpilal  Joumol. 


''The  book  is  a  model,  being  tutorial  from  beginning  to  end." 

—The  Chemi*t  and  Druggint, 

No.  III.      HANDBOOK    OF   SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  G.  A. 

Weight.  B.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon.).  F.H.C.B.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Surgery,  and  C.  H.  Pkwton  M.D.,  F.B.C.8.,  L.D.8..  Lecturer  on 
Dental  Anatomy;  Assiitant  l>ental  Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Dental 
Hospital  of  Manchester.  Crown  8vo.  pn.  ix.  205.  Second  edition. 
6a.  net.  [Publication  No.  8,  1905.) 

60,   Chiindos  Street,   London,   M'.C. 


SIII:KK.\TT   k    lIl'fiHKS 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PUBUCATIONS. 

MEDICAL    SERIES. 

"  \V(>  I  an  licuitilv  r<t-(iiiiiH(>ii(i  tht*  vdliiiiic  to  .s(ii<i«'nt.s.  and  t->i>i-^u.i<  * 
those  [iiH'parinu  tor  a  final  cxaininatinn  in  sur^^tTv."   H'i*f,ifnf 

"I)r'.  Wriuht  aii<i  Dr.  I'n-.ston  liaw  priiiluo-fl  a  m>iiii^  iin-l  \»r 
roarlaMr  littlr  handlxiok  of  siiruical  applied  anal<i|iiy.  .  .  .  i'hf  ^uh;*- 
niatii  r  ot  tlu*  hook  In  ufil  arraiip-d  ami  th«*  iiiar;:in:il  nott'^  in  U  !•!  \\i* 
fa«  iiitatc  rclciTni  c  to  any  desin-d  puinl."     f.nu'*t. 

No.  IV.  A  Coru.SK  UK  INSTlMTTlnN  IN  (irKi:\Tl\l 
SI'Ki;K!:V  in  tin*  IniviM-^ilx  of  Maiii-ln'^ter.  Hv  \\lii.i\^ 
TiiinihruN.  M.I)..  It.S.  (Lond.i,  KH  C.S.,  I^><tiiri-r  in  «»i-:.»'.\. 
.Suryvry.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  75.     2s.  Od.  net. 

iriihliiution  No.   II.   l""". 
"Tliis  litilf  JHiiik  i:ivis  the  junior  stiidi-nt  all  that   h«*  w.nit-.   ai-i  r- 
thinL:  that   ht>  dc«>s  nut   want.       Its  <ii/<-  !n  handy,  ami  al(o*:e!htr    i<  r   .'. 
piirpoM"   it    is  i',\ri'lli  nl."       1' ui--*  r.^itij   I!*  >  i-  \r 

".Vs  a  w« liking  uuidi-  it  is  vwvWvwX"—  KtUhhur-jh  M*tli'ti^  J'  .■. rr,*?' 

No.   V.     A  IIANDliUuK  tiK  LKt;  VL  .MKDiriNK.     I8v  W.  Sht.%i> 

M.I).  ■:  L'-inlon-.  ot  the  Mid«lU-  '!'« iirpi»-  and  N<  rth.  rn  «'ir-  .i: 
Harri.steratlaw.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  nvo.  pp  vu  'l:\Z 
7s.  i;d.  net.  |I»uIili«ation  No."  14.  1>  •» 

"  Tilts    is    ({liiti'    onr    ol'    the    U-st    lionks   ol    the    kimi    vif    h.i\t>    .•-  « 
arro.-'S.'"    -/.till'  Tiinrs, 

N.».   VI.     A  CAT  Vl.ncri-:  UK  TIIK    I'ATIhM.uuiCAL    MC^KI  M 
n\-    Tin:    I  MVKKSITV    nv    MANCIIKSTKII.      K-Iit.-.!   h>  .1. 
1. Ill: r:\rN    Smimi.     M.A..    .M.I).     (I'Min.;.     I'rofrs- r    id     I'.ith'   i  ^\ 
('!..\Mi    111..    I'JJiH  pp.      7".   •id.    nit  I'lihlieatioM  Nil    I-V  1'.««'i. 

"Th«-  (at.iliiuui"   ti'ii.pare>»   verv    ta\onraliIv   with   oth*T»  »-i    a    -i?!   "at 
iharaiter.    aiiil.    apart    trorri    its    value    tor    ti-achini:    purpo^^-s    ir:    ar,    :r 
]»ortant  ri:i'dii;d  v,  Ij...  1  ^ni  h  ;^^  that  of  th«"  I'niversity  of  Man- h-^-r^-r    :l 
i.s  raf»al»!e  ot  I»eiiiu'  nt  uieat  as-si.staiu i'  lo  othtTs  as  a  wi<rk  of  r»:-r»i;-.^   " 

f-^i/infiiir.ifi   J/«*f/i  nf  J  ■    r.'*i/ 
"III  run- lij^ii-n   wi    n«icl   <inlv  say   that    I'rofj'sM.r   Lorrain    S?i  i?h   ha« 
perfi'Mi.etl    thr   n:ii'«t   i-Nsi-ntial   part    ot    Ids  ;a>k     the   di'*<  riptii  i;    it    th* 
s]><i  ii[  •  i:n     4\i  rlN-ntly.  and  .in  h' iiiinr.dile  n<fniion  must  K*  iii.iiiH  *  i  rh^ 
Iniiik  .1^    I  iiiihlii  at  i'»n."     finti.-'ft  .1/  iii>  of  Jttiirnnf 

No  VII.  II\Nhi;iM)K  UK  IHSKVSKS  4iK  TIIK  MKAKT.  liy 
tii.\n\M  .Sill. 1. 1,  M.I»..  K.  K.C.I'..  I'mii'*"!!!  Ill  M«-fiii-in*-.  »nd 
riiN  ■'ii-ini     !••     lln"     Maiiiln'-l«'r     Iloval      intirniarv.       l"iiwn    '•\'. 

•  •  • 

pp.  .\ii    :'.•*'».  11  iijaii's  I."*  in  iiloursi.  and  I0(i  illiiNtration^  :n  !h«-  t.  ti. 
:'    'I    I.I  i'liMieatiitn  \ii. 'Jii.  1<.»«» 

:{|,  iriiss  Sipoi'l.   >l:iiirhost4T 


SHERBATT  ft  HUQHE8 


MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

MEDICAL  SERIES. 

'*  It  more  truly  reflects  modem  ideas  of  heart  disease  tlian  aoy  book 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  may  be  heartily  reoommeiided  to 
our  readerw." — Treatment. 

"  We  re^rd  thin  volume  as  an  extremely  useful  gjude  to  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  consider  that  no  better  introdnetion  to  the 
subject  could  poHsibly  have  been  written." — Medical  Time*  and  Hospital 
Gazftte. 

**  We  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Steell's  book  as  giTtng  ao  exodlent 
and  thoroughly  practical  account  of  Uie  subject  of  whieh  it  treattb" — 
Edinburgh  Medical  Rtview, 

PHYSICAL  SERIES. 

No.  I.  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITV  OF  MANCHESTER.  A  record  of  25  years' work.  DemySvo^ 
pp.  142,  10  Plates,  4  Plans.    58.  net.      (Publication  No.  IS,  1906.) 

This  volume  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  PhyBical« 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Electro-Chemistry  LaboratorieB  of  tba 
Manchester   University,  also  a  complete  Biographical  and  Kblio- 
graphical  Record  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  during  the  past  25  vears. 
"  The  book  v^  excellenthr  got  up,  and  contains  a  dsMsription  of  the 
department  of  phvf<icH  an<I  it^  equipment,  a  short  biographioU  sketch  of 
the  Pn>ferv*a>r  witfi  a  ll«*t  of  his  scientific  writings  and  a  well-exeented 
pr>rtniit  and  a  m^trd  of  the  career  of  students  and  others  who  have  passed 
tliron;:h    Dr.    .S<')in?fterH  liandft.     Alumni  of  Owens  will  welcome  the 
voliiiiie  a>  an  iiitercHtin^r  link  with  their  ainia  mater." — Glasgow  Heraid. 
"llii<>  iut^rre^tin^r  and   valuable  contribution  to  the  histoi^  of  the 
Mari':}ie^t«;r  Uiiivei>itv  al.*<o  eontainn  Meveral  illustrations,  and  rarms  the 
tir-^t  of  the  ^'pliv^ir-af  **ene»''  of  the  publications  of  the  Univerrity  of 
Ma!jr*!ie>ter." — Thr  TiiM4 
"\  Tfit-i>T*\  of  a'.'hievement  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed" — 

"  It  i<>  a  ijieijiorial  of  which  any  man  would  be  justly  proud,  and  the 
rriiver^ity  of  whi<:h  he  l«  V^th'an  alumnus  and  a  profesior  may  well 
-hanf  iliat  \tT\*\ti:." --Mnnrh€4ter  Gaurdian. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERIEa. 

No.  I  AKrHI\  F>;  i)V  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY 
OF  THE  UMVEK-SITY  OF  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by 
A.  Shzkidan  LhELipiNE.  M.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  Director  of  tbm 
L;ib''.rh\cry  and  Procur  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and 
Ba/:t<erio>iv,     Crown  4to.  pp.  iv.  451,     £l.  Is.  net. 

(Publication  Xo.  12,  1906.) 


Ml,   ihandm  Street,  Loadra,  W.C. 


SlIERlt.VTT    A:    IllCiUES 


MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERIES. 

"  Th<*   riiiviTNity  (if   Mjiik  )i«-^tiT  has  takon  tht>  iiiifx-rt.iiii    ir.<i   r.  , 
i-oinriii  ndalilv  s^v]^  ol   ininii.iiit  iii}^  Ow  pul)li«aTion  nt   th«-   ar>hi\«*> 
IMiltlir   Health  Lahnratory,  and  has  issued,  iirnier  thi^  ahl«»  an^l  ju'i. 
c(lit<»r>hi|>  i>f   IVi-t'i'SMT  Sht'riiliiii   Iti-U'piTK'.   thr   firot    vi-liiinv  of    a   « 
that  |>i'<iiiiis«>.s  to  he  (if  ni>  siriall  intiTisl  an<i  valui-  alik*-  t<>  n«rTt»r 
the  iiM'(lii.al  prutVssidii  and  to  thuse^f  th<' hiity.  .   .   .  Orik:inal  .i.n.r!;i 
tiijiN   Immiiiii:    u|hiii    ili.«,faM>,    whiih   an*   privaU-nt    in    tru-    di^rr:?- 
roumlinu    Mancht'stor.    «ir    dealing    with    fodd     and    w:i?rr  *uf  p  i»  * 
dispi-^al   iif  H'tUM-.   strrilisation   and   di>int«'rti(in   an<l    k:ridrt<i    *>  i^ .' 
will  Ih'  |iiil»]is))pd  in   tiitiirt'  vnhinu's:   and   it   is  iii.iniit-«;    :hat    th*** 
they  smi«>^ivi'ly  appear,  will  furm  a  tun^tanily  im  rp:k<i>in.:  Udy  «  t  r: 
wdi'thy   iniiiriiiatii.'n    iipdii   siilijeits   whi<  h   ar*-   n>>t    I'nly    •  i    t>:»-    K.. 
intiTvit  til  the  pi'fdVssidn  hut  nt  Mipn-'n*  in:piirtan<«    tn  ih«-  fniJ': 

/  ■  '  ;  :■ 

"  h    is  s;ifi»  to  >av  that   as  these   \(.|imii«'s  ni  •  uii  iil.it«-    Th«  v    w  !     • 
nne  of   thf  n.(i>t    ini]Hirtani   w<.rk'»   i-f   n  f»  n-r-n'   en    '|u*«t:ir.<«    ■!    i 
fs'.ihh.    ai'il   niuht,    at    al!   « \t  iit^.   to  he   in   the   Id'r.irv   nf   t-^frv    c. 
awthnrity." — Mnu'h*  -*>  r  fiunn/inn 

" 'I'hi-  viilrinir  ....  Npcaks  well  fiT  the  attivily  r.f  invt-'ti,:  »•:  ■ 
M.iiK  he«.'iT."     f.tni"  t . 

THEOLOGICAL   SERIES. 

Nm.   I.       INAltMK.VL     LKrri  IIi:.^    deliven'd    .iurin-    tlif    x^ 
I'Mii  ;..  hy  the  I*ri-f»-»snr.',  ami  litMiirers  n!  ihv  K.n  iilty  «  I  'Ih*- 
viz.  : 

I»i..t.  T.  V.  T.mt.  M.A.:  l'r..f.  A.  S.   IVake.  II  P   :  Tr.  f     H 
H.-j.    MA   :    IV.. f.    T.    W     Hhv>    Davi.U.    LL  D   :    R,  .      W 
.V.i.ri.v.  hi).:  H4'v.  A.  (nr.l.-n.  Nl.A.:  U»*v.  L.    Has^f.  |:  \\  -.    \ 
CaiM.rr  K.  I..   HHKS.   MA   ;  K.v.   II.    I».    LiM-k.-U.    M.  \.  .   »:•-* 
Ma.kii.i..-h.  1).I».:  Kev.  .1.  T.  Marshall.  D.D.  :  R*-v.  J    M     M-  u 
h.l.iit. 

K-JMid  l.v  \.  S.   rF\Ki:.  IJ  n  .  l>ean  nf  the  Fa.  ultv 

l)iMiiy  >»v(i.  ]«p.  xi.  "JPfi.     7s.  Tid.  net. 

;I*iiMieatiMfi  Nti   9  Wi 

'•  I  !n  lii'ini's.  while  s,  hclariy.  are  at  the  same  tin.v  p^  piiLir.  ar.j 
In-  ftiiiri]  iriNP  still:;  and  instnii  tivo  hy  thnsi-  whi-  ar»«  ml  rh^  !■  j 
.    .    .    The  entire    SI  ri»  s   is  txiellrnt.    and    the   voliin)^   de*rrv«»«    a    - 

«  ill  111. I'  !•  II    '     >■  "f-'tnnn. 

■■ 'I  hi"  I"  .1  \ery  wi"l(<tin'  \«-lini!f  .  .  .  All  th«'s<^  leituiX's  wt  re  '\t'.\ 
ti  I  iMi  II  amlii  lilts,  vi  t  \h»v  are  far  fruni  sniM^rfii  :al.  an  i  ml 
Ii  tiijii  i.t  jrt-.it   vahie  til  lui^v  pastors  an(I  t<\i(her^."-  f'hri^f.nr,    W  * 

"  \\'i>  wiiii'i:.*-  th«-  vi  litni«'  as  a  iimst  auspii  u  us  si^n  i-f  th«  tir  «»•- 

— >'/*•   fi 
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"  The  lectures  themselves  give  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  present 
position  of  Theological  research.  .  .  .  They  are,  of  course,  not  addressed 
to  experts,  but  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  their  more  or  less  popular  form." — Examiner. 

"  The  whole  volume  forms  a  very  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Theological  learning." — Rerord. 

"  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  the  appearance  of  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  singularly  significant.  .  .  .  But  it  is  impossible 
in  a  brief  review  to  indicate  all  the  treasures  of  this  rich  volume,  to 
read  which  carefully  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  varied  wealth  of  modem 
Biblical  .scholarship." — BaptiH. 

"  This  volume  is  of  the  most  exceptional  value  and  interest." 

— Expoaitory  Times. 

"This  is  a  book  of  more  than  common  interest." 

— Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

"  The  writers  of  these  lectures  do  not  attempt  to  offer  more  than 
samples  of  their  wares  :  but  what  is  given  is  good,  and  it  may  be  seen 
that  theology  without  tests  is  destitute  neither  of  scientific  value  nor  of 
human   interests." — Athendum. 

LECTURES. 

No.  I,    (lAKOKN  CITIKS  (Warburton  Lecture).     By  Ralph  Neville, 
K.(\     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  1,  19()5.) 

No.  f  f .  THE  HANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  STATE  (A  Lecture). 
Hv  Sir  Felix  Schuster.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  2,  1905.) 

No.  III.  KEAKINC;  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Hy  Sir  Thomas 
Rakclay.     G(1.  net.  (Lecture  No.  3,  I9()6.) 

No.  IV.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  (niEEK  TESTAMENT  (A  Lecture).  Hy  .Iamks  Hope 
Moii/roN,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  4,  1906.) 

No.  V.  THE  (JENEHAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL:  ITS  POWERS 
AND  ITS  WORK  (A  Lecture).  By  Donald  Macalister,  M.A., 
T^I.D.,  B.Sc,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  5,  1906.) 

No.  VI.  THE  CONTRASTS  IN  DANTE  (A  Lecture).  By  the  Hon. 
William  W^arrex  Vernon,  M.A.     6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  6,  1906.) 

No.  VII.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  OR 
BEAUTY  (A  Lecture).     By  Sir  RoBKRT  HuNTKR.     6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  7,  1907.) 
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HANr:.S  CKIFFYDD  AV  CYNAN.   Tlio  WeUli  l*^t  witli  tranBUUon, 
iiitrmluctioii,  aud  notes  by  Abthi/B  JoNhs,  M.A.,  Joih^h  Fellow  in 
History.     Demy  8vo.  [In  Prtparalion. 

THE    CROMWELLIAN    CONQUEST     AND    SETTLEMENT    OF 
IRELAND.    By  Bobkbt  Dunloi-,  M.A.,  formerly  Berkeley  Fellow. 
Demy  8vo. 
This  <rnrk  will  connist  of  a  serieH  of  nnpublished  documeiitB  relatine 
to  tlie  History  of  Irelanil  from  1651  to  ItB9,  arraiigwl,  uiodemiml,  and 
eiiit«ci.  with  iotriMluction,  notes,  etc.,  by  Mr.  DirsLOl'. 
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Medical  Series, 

DISKAS1':S   OF   THE   EAR.     By  W.   Miu.iOAS,  M.U..   l^clurer  oil 

"■  ..."  I   j;3^g|   Surgeon   lo  the   Manchester  Royal 

[/»  pTtjmrahon. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  By  C.  E.  (iLAscorr.  M.D.,  l^tureron 
Ophthalmology,  ant)  A.  Hill  Griffith,  M.D.,  Ophthalmic  Surf^on 
tc  the  Manchester  Royal  Inlinuary.  {In  Pnjiaraticn. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NERVors  DISEASES.  By.IuitsosS.  Bury.  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Neurology  and  Pbyiiciaij  to  the  MancheKlflr 
Royal  Infirmary.  [fn  Prepamtitm. 
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MELANDRA  CASTLE,  beinj;  the  Report  of  the  Manchester  and 
District  Branch  of  the  Claasical  Aiaociation  for  1905.  Edited  by 
R  8,  CoswAi  Lilt.D,  Introduction  by  Rev.  E,  L.  Hicks,  M,A. 
Demy  3vo.     Illustrated,     6s.  net, 

TRANSACTTONH  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOB  00- 
OI'KRATION  IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH  (Vol.  L,  Firetand  Serond 
Confrrencea).     Demy  8vo.  2S0  pp.  and  plate.     7l.  Sd,  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HUTH  (Dnpointad  Teat).     Bd.  net. 

SCENF-S  FROM  THE  RUDENS  OF  PLAL'TUS.  with  a  Translation 
inio  English  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  8.  Conway.  Litt.D,.  Profeaaor  of 
Latin  in  the  University,     fid.  net. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  OTHER  PAPERS,     iiv 
L.    Withers.     Edited   by  J.    H.    Fowler.     Crown    8vo.    '*7n 
4s.  6d.  net. 
"An  interesting  memorial  of  a  teacher  who  was  a  real  enthusiast 
education." — 77i«  TimeA.. 

"We  can  cordially  commend  this  little  book  to  the  somewhat  I:n.: 
but  .slowly  widening  circle  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  cd ui  atj< 
principles  and  organization." — Thf.  Guardian. 
A  TARDINESS  IN   NATURE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.     Hv   M 

m 

Christie.     Edited,  with  Introductory  Note  and  Memoir,  by  M. 
Withers.     Crown  8vo,  331  pp.     3s.  net. 

"The  essays  upon  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  R.  L.  Ste\«n>on 
this  volume  could  scarcely  be  bettered." — The.  (iuardian. 

"The  life-story  of  a  quite  remarkable  woman — of  a  woman  whi>  \i 
her  gifts  always  to  the  furthering  of  all  that  is  sweetest  and  m-ble^t 
life."— 7Vi7>M/ie. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISMS.  By  Arthur  Johnstom.  Wiih  a  Mrr 
of  the  Author  by  Henry  Reece  and  Oliver  Elton.  Un-wn  »* 
225  pp.     r)s.  net. 

"  Without  the  smalle.st  affectation  or  laboured  attempts  at  sniartn* 
Mr.   .lolinstoiie    cniitrivcd   always  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  matter 
hand,   and  at   the  same  time  to  present   his  opinions  in  a  furii.   wh 
could    l)0    understood    and    enjoyed    by    the    nun-mu.siial     rt-ailtr 
Wt  .<tminittrr  Cazvtte. 

"  Everyone    who    welcomes   guirlance   as    to    what    is   best    in    n  u 
ev»»ry(ine   who   watches  with   some  degree  of    fascination   the   f-'wcr 
aiialy.sis.  oviTyone  who  reads  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  En^li^h.  «< 
iiiav   U*   written   by   a  master   of  the  craft,   should   read   this   K^.k 
Thr  Musirnl    World. 

MANrilKSTKll  HOYS.  By  U.  K.  B.  Kis.skll.  With  an  Intnul 
titui  by  K.  T.  UAMr.VtJN.vi".     Un>wn  Svu.     'is.  6*1.  net. 

••  Mr.    Uharlos    E.    B.    Russell    has    written    a    most    intereM  n^    s 
thniiLiht-i  (iiiipcllini;   book   on   a   subject   of   almost    vital   iniportamv 
Yfrl:>h\r(    J*it.<t. 

"AltouetluT  it  is  an  inspiring  l)ook."--/-iifTpoo/  /MiVy  /**>•(  • 
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